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INTRODUCTION. 


THERE is no evidence that the title, “The Acts of the Apostles,” 
affixed to this book, was given by divine authority, or by the writer 
himself. It is a title, however, which, with a little variation, has 
been given to it by the Christian Church at all times. The term 
“* Acts” is not used, as it is sometimes with us, to denote decrees or 
laws, but it denotes the doings of the apostles. It is a record of what 
the apostles did in founding and establishing the Christian Church. 
It is worthy of remark, however, that it contains chiefly a record of 
the doings of Peter and Paul. Peter was commissioned to open the 
doors 9f the Christian Church to both Jews and Gentiles (see Note 
on Matt. xvi. 18,19); and Paul was chosen to bear the Gospel espe- 
cially to the pagan world. As these two apostles were the most 
prominent and distinguished in founding and organizing the Chris- 
tian Church, it was deemed proper that a special and permanent rec- 
~ord.should be made of their labors. At the same time, occasional 
notices are given of the other apostles; but of their labors elsewhere 
than in Judea, and of their death, except that of James (Acts xii. 2), 
the sacred writers have given no information. 

All antiquity is unanimous in ascribing this book to Luke as its 
author. Itis repeatedly mentioned and quoted by the early Christian 
writers, and without a dissenting voice is mentioned as his work. 
The same thing is clear from the book itself. It professes to have 
been written by the same person who wrote a former treatise, ad- 
dressed to the same person (comp. ver. 1 with Luke i. 3), and it bears 
manifest marks of being from the same pen. It is designed evidently 
as a continuation of that Gospel, as in this book the author has taken 
up the history at the very time where he left it in the Gospel (ver. 
1, 2). 

Where, or at what time, this book was written is not certainly 
known. As the history, however, is continued to the second year of 
the residence of Paul at Rome (Acts xxviii. 31), it was evidently 
written about as late as the year 62; and as it makes no mention of 
the subsequent facts in the life of Paul, or of any other event of his- 
tory, it seems clear that it was not written much after that time. It 
has been common, therefore, to fix the date of the book at about 
A.D. 63. It is also probable that it was written at Rome. In chap. 
xxylii. 16, Luke mentions his arrival at Rome with Paul. As he does 
not mention his departure from that city, it is to be presumed that it 
was written there. Some have supposed that it was written at Alex- 
andria in Egypt, but of that there is no sufficient evidence, 
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The canonical authority of this book rests on the same foundation 
as that of the Gospel by the same author. Its authenticity has not 
been called in question at any time in the Church. id 

This book has commonly been regarded as a history of the Chris- 
tian Church, and of course the first ecclesiastical history that was 
written. But it can not have been designed as a general history of 
the Church. Many important transactions have been omitted. It 
gives no account of the Church at Jerusalem after the conversion of 
Paul; it omits his journey into Arabia (Gal. i. 17); it gives no ac- 
count of the propagation of the Gospel in Egypt or in Babylon (1 
Pet. v. 18), or of the foundation of the Church at Rome, or of many 
of Paul’s voyages and shipwrecks (2 Cor, xi. 25); and it omits to re- 
cord the labors of most of the apostles, and confines the narrative 
chiefly to the transactions of Peter and Paul. 

The design and importance of this history may be learned from the 
following particulars: ba 

1. It contains a record of the promised descent and operations of the 
Holy Spirit. The Lord Jesus promised that after he had departed to 
heaven, he would send the Holy Ghost to’ carry forward the great 
work of redemption. John xiv. 16, 17; xv. 26; xvi. 7-14. The 
apostles were directed to tarry in Jerusalem until they were endued 
with power from on high. Luke xxiv. 49. The four Gospels con- 
tained a record of the life, instructions, death, and resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus. But it is clear that he contemplated that the most sig- 
nal triumphs of his Gospel should take place after his ascension to 
heaven, and under the influence of the Holy Spirit. The descent of 
the Spirit, and his influence on the souls of men, was therefore a most 
important part of the work of redemption. Without an authentic, 
an inspired record of that, the account of the operations of God the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, in the work of redemption, would not have 
been complete. The purposes of the Father in regard to that plan 
were made known clearly in the Old Testament; the record of what 
the Son did in accomplishing it was contained in the Gospels; and 
some book was needful that should contain a record of the doings of 
the Holy Spirit. As the Gospels, therefore, may be regarded as a 
record of the work of Christ to save men, so may the Acts of the 
Apostles be considered as a record of the doings of the Holy Spirit 
in the same great work. Without that, the way in which the Spirit 
operates to renew and saye would have been very imperfectly known. 

2. This book is an inspired account of the character of true revivals 
of religion. Tt records the first revivals that occurred in the Christian 
Church, The scene on the day of Pentecost was one of the most re- 
markable displays of divine power and mercy that the world has 
ever known. It was the commencement of a series of stupendous 
movements on the earth to recover men. It was the true model of a 
revival of religion, and it is a demonstration that such scenes as have 
characterized our own age and nation especially, are strictly in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the New Testament. The entire book of 
the Acts of the Apostles records the effect of the Gospel when it 
comes fairly in contact with the minds of’men. The Gospel was 
addressed to every class. It met the Jew and the Gentile, the bond 
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and the free, the learned and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, and 
it showed its power every where in subduing the mind to itself. It 
was proper that some record shoul@be preserved of the displays of 
that power,.and that record we have in this book. And it- was espe- 
cially proper that there should be given by an inspired man an ac- 
count of the descent of the Holy Spirit, a record of a true revival of 
- religion. Tt was certain that the Gospel would produce excitement. 
- The human mind, as all experience shows, is prone to enthusiasm and 
fanaticism ; and men might be disposed to pervert the Gospel to 
scenes of wild-fire, disorder, and tumult. That the Gospel would pro- 
duce excitement was well known to its author. It ‘was well, there- 
fore, that there should be some record to which the Chyrch might 
always appeal as an infallible account of the proper effects of the 
Gospel; some inspired standard to which might be brought all ex- 
citements on the subject of religion. If they are in accordance with 
we first triumphs of the Gospel, they are genuine; if not, they are 
alse. 

3. This book shows that revivals of religion are to be expected in the 
Church. If they existed in the best and purest days of Christianity, 
they are to be expected now. If, by means of revivals, the Holy 
Spirit chose at first to bless the preaching of the truth, the same thing 
is to be expected still. Ifin this way the Gospel was at first spread 
among the nations, then we are to infer that this will be the mode in 
Which it will finally spread and triumph in the world. , 
4, The Acts of the Apostles contains a record of the organizatio 

of the Christian Church. That church was founded simply by the 
preaching of the truth, and chiefly by a simple statement of the death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The ‘Acts of the Apostles” con- 
tains the highest.models of preaching, and the purest specimens of 
that simple, direct, and pungent manner of addressing men, which 
may be expected to be attended with the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. It contains some of the most tender, powerful, and eloquent 
appeals to be found in any language. Ifa man wishes to learn how 
to preach well, he can probably acquire it nowhere else so readily as 
by giving himself to the prayerful and profound study of the speci- 
mens of preaching contained in this book. At the same time, we 
haye here a view of the character of the true Church of Christ. The 
simplicity of this church must strike every reader of “the Acts.” Re- 
ligion is represented as a work of the heart; the pure and proper 
effect of truth on the mind. It is free from pomp and splendor, and 
from costly and magnificent ceremonies. There is no apparatus to 
impress the senses, no splendor to dazzle, no external rite or parade 
adaptéd to draw the affections from the pure and spiritual worship 
of God. How unlike to the pomp and parade of pagan worship ! 
How unlike the vain and pompous ceremonies which haye since, 
alas! crept into no small part of the Christian Church ! 

5. In this book we have many striking and impressive illustrations 
of what the Gospel is fitted to produce, to make men self-denying 
and benevolent. The apostles engaged in the great enterprise of 
converting the world. To secure that, they cheerfully forsook all. 
Paul became a conyert to the Christian faith, and cheerfully for that 
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gave up all his hopes of preferment and honor, and welcomed toil 
and privation in foreign lands. (Comp. Phil. iii. 4-11. 2 Cor. xi. 
24-27.) The early converts haf all things in common (ch. il. 44); 
those “which used curious arts,” and were gaining property by a 
course of iniquity, forsook their schemes of ill-gotten gain, and burned 
their books publicly (ch. xix. 19); Ananias and Sapphira were pun- 
ished for attempting to impose on the apostles by hypocritical pro- 
fessed self-denials (ch. v. 1-10); and throughout the book "there 
occur constant instances of sacrifices and toil to spread the Gospel 
around the globe. Indeed, these great truths had manifestly seized 
upon the minds of the early Christians: that the Gospel was to be 
preached to all nations ; that whatever stood in the way of that was to be 
sacrificed ; that whatever toils and dangers were necessary, were to be 
borne ; and that even death itself was cheerfully to be met, if it would 
promote the spread of true religion, This was then genuine Christianity; 
this is s¢2JJ the spirit of the Gospel of Christ. . 

6. This book throws important light on the Epistles. It is a con- 
necting link between the Gospels and the other parts of the New 
Testament. Instances of this will be noticed in the Notes. One of 
the most clear and satisfactory evidences of the genuineness of the 
books of the New Testament is to be found in the wndesigned coinci- 
dences between the Acts and the Epistles. This argument was first 
clearly stated and illustrated by Dr, Paley. His little work illustrat~ 
ing it, the Horw Pauline, is one of the most unanswerable proofs 
which have yet been furnished of the truth of the Christian religion. 

7. This book contains unanswerable evidence of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. It is a record of its early triumphs. Within the space of 
thirty years after the death of Christ, the Gospel had been carried to 
all parts of the civilized, and to no small portion’of the uncivilized 
world. Its progress and its triumphs were not concealed. Its great 
transactions were not “done in a corner.” It had been preached in, 
the most splendid, powerful, and enlightened cities; churches were 
already founded in Jerusalem, Antioch, Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi, 
and at Rome. The Gospel had spread in Arabia, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Macedon, Italy, and Africa. It had assailed the most mighty exist- 
ing institutions; it had made its way over the most formidable 
barriers; it had encountered the most deadly and malignant opposi- 
tion; it had traveled to the capital, and had secured such a hold 
even in the imperial city as to make it certain that it would finally 
overturn the established religion, and seat itself on the ruins of pagan- 
ism. Within thirty years it had settled the point that it would over- 
turn every bloody altar; close every pagan temple; bring under its 
influence every where the men of office, rank, and power; and that 
“the banners of the faith would soon stream from the palaces of the 
Cesars.” All this would be accomplished by the instrumentality of 
Jews—of fishermen—of Nazarenes. They had neither wealth, armies, 
nor allies. With the exception of Paul, they were men without learn- 
ing. They were taught only by the Holy Ghost; armed only with 
the power of God; victorious only because Christ was their captain; 
and the world acknowledged the presence of the messengers of the 
Highest, and the power of the Christian religion. Its success neyer 
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has been, and never can be accounted for by any other supposition 
than that God attended it. And ifthe Christian religion be not true, 
the change wrought by the twelve apostles is the most inexplicable, 
mysterious, and wonderful event that has ever been witnessed in this 
world. Their success will stand to the end of time as an argument 
of the truth of the scheme; will ever onward confound the infidel ; 

and will sustain the Christian with the assured belief that this is a re- 
ligion which has proceeded from the almighty and the infinitely 
beneyolent God, 


_ to teach, 


‘ 


* 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.. 


j CHAPTER I. 
rP\HE former treatise * have I 
made, O Theophilus, of all 
that Jesus began both to do and 


a Lu. 1. 1-4, ete. 


1. The former treatise. The former 
book. The Gospel by Luke is here evi- 
dently intended. Greck, ‘‘ the former 
Logos,” meaning a discourse, or a narra- 
tive. J O Theophilus. See Notes on 
Luke i. 3. As this book was written 
to the same individual as the former, 
it was evidently written with the same 
design—to furnish an authentic and 
full narrative of events concerning 
which there would be many imperfect 
and exaggerated accounts. See Luke 
i. 1-4. As these events pertained to 
the descent of the Spirit, to the spread 
of the Gospel, to the organization of 
the Church, to the kind of preaching 
by’ which the Church was to be col- 
lected and organized, and as the facts 
in the case constituted a full proof of 
the truth of the Christian religion, and 
the conduct of apostles would bea 
model for ministers and the Church in 
all future times, it was of great im- 
portance that a fair and full narrative 
of these things should be preserved. 
Luke was the companion of Paul in 
his travels, and was an eye-witness of 
no small part of the transactions re- 
corded in this book. See Acts xvi. 10, 
17; xx. 1-6; xxvii.; xxviii. As an 
eye-witness, he was well qualified to 
make a record of the leading events 
of the primitive Church. And as he 
was the companion of Paul, he had 
every opportunity of obtaining infor- 
mation about the great events of the 
Gospelof Christ. Ofall. That is, of 
the principal, or mostimportant parts 
of the life and doctrines of Christ. It 
ean not mean that he recorded all that 
Jesus did, as he had omitted many 
things that have been preserved by 
the other Evangelists. The word all 
is frequently thus used to denote the 


-most important or material facts. 


See Acts xiii. 10. 1 Tim.i. 16. James 
j.2. Matt. ii.3. iii.5. Actsii.5. Rom. 
xi. 26. Col..i. 6. Im each of these 


_ places the word here translated ‘‘all”” 


A 


2 Until * the day in which he 
was taken up, after that he through 
the Holy Ghost had given com- 
mandments * unto the apostles 
whom he had chosen: 


b Du. 24.51. ver.9. 1 Tim.3. 16. 
¢ Matt. 28.19, Mar. 16. 15-19. 


oceurs in the original, and means 
many, a large part, the principal por- 
tion. It has the same use in all lan- 
guages. ‘‘This word often signifies, 
indefinitely, a large portion or num- 
ber, ora great part.’’— Webster. | That 
Jesus, The Syriac version adds, ‘‘Je- 
sus our Messiah.”? This version was 
probably made in the second century. 
‘| Began to do, etc. This is a Hebrew 
form of expression, meaning the same 
thing as that Jesus did and taught. 
See Gen. ix. 20, ‘‘ Noah began to be an - 
husbandman,”’ that is, was an hus- 
bandman. Gen. ii. 3, in the Septua- 
gint: “Which God began to create 
and make;”’ in the Hebrew, ‘‘ which 
God created and made.’’ Mark vi. 7, 
“ Beyan to send them forth by two 
and two,’’ that is, sent them forth. 
See also Mark x. 32; xiv. 65, ‘‘ And 
some began to spit on him;”’ in the 
parallel place in Matt. xxvi. 67, ‘they 
did spit in his face.”” 4] Zo do. This 
refers to his:miracles and his acts of 
benevolence, including all that he did 
for man’s salvation. It probably in- 
cludes, therefore, hissufferings, death, 
and resurrection, as a part of what he 
has done tosavemen. {| Zo teach. His 
doctrines. As the wrjter had given ~ 
an account of what the Lord Jesus 
did, so he was now about to give a 
narrative of what his apostles did in 
the same cause, that thus the world 
might be in possession of an inspired 
record respecting the establishment 
of the Christian Church. Tbe record 
of these events preserved in the sacred 
narrative is one of the greatest bless- 
ings that God has conferred on man- 
kind; and one of the highest privi- 
leges which men can enjoy is that 
which has been conferred so abun- 
dantly on this age in the possession 
of the word of God. 

2. Until the day. The fortieth day 
after .his resurrection, ver. 3. Sce 
Luke xxiy. 51. ln which he was 
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3 To whom also he showed him- 

self alive after, his passion, by 

many * infallible proofs, being 
a Lu. 24, Jno.c. 20 & 21. 


THE ACTS. 


[A.D. 33. 


- = 
seen of them forty days, and speak- 
ing of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God; r 


taken up. In which he ascended to 
heaven. He was taken up into a 
cloud, and is represented as having 
been borne or carried to heaven, ver. 
9. J After that, ete. This passage has 
been variously rendered. The Syriac 
translates it, “After he had given com- 
mandment unto the apostles whom 

he had chosen by the Holy Spirit.” 
- So also the Ethiopic version. Others 
have joined the words ‘‘through the 
Holy Ghost’? to the phrase ‘‘ was 
taken up,’? making it mean that he 
was taken up by the Holy Ghost. But 
the most natural and correct transla- 
tion seems to be that which is in our 
version. | Through the Holy Ghost. 


To understand this, it is necessary to | 


eall to mind the promise that Jesus 
made before his death, that after his 
departure, the Holy Ghost would de- 
seend to be a guide to his apostles. 
See John xvi. 7-11, and the Notes on 
that place. It was to be his office to 
carry forward tlie work of redemption 
in applying it to the hearts of men. 
Whatever was done, therefore, after 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
was to be regarded as under the pe- 
culiar influence and direction of the 
Holy Ghost. Even the instructions 
of Jesus, and his commission to the 
apostles, were to be regarded as com- 
ing within the department of the sa- 
ered Spirit, or within the province of 
his peculiar work. The instructions 
were given by divine authority, by in- 
fallible guidaiice, and as a part of the 
work which the Holy Spirit was sent 
down to accomplish. Under the direc- 
tion and guidance of that Spirit the 
apostles were to go forth; by his aid 
they were to preach the Gospel, to 
organize the Church, to establish its 
order and its doctrines; and hence 
the entire work was declared to be 
by his direction. Though in his larger 
and more mighty influences the Spirit 
did not descend until the day of Pente- 
cost (Luke xxiv. 49; comp. Acts ii.), 
yet i some measure his intluence was 
imparted to the apostles before the as- 
cension of Christ. John xx. 22. {Had 
given commandments, Particularly the 
command to preach the Gospel to all 
nations. Matt. xxviii. 19. Mark xvi. 


15-19. It may be worthy of remark, 
that the word commandments, as a 
noun in the plural number, does not 
occur in the original. The single 
word which is translated ‘‘ had given 
commandments” is a participle, and 
means simply having commanded. 
There is no need, therefore, of sup- 
posing that there is reference here to 
any other command than to that great 
and glorious injunction to preach the 
Gospel to every creature. That was 
a command of so much importance as 
to be worthy of a distinct record, as 
constituting the sum of all that the 
Saviour taught them after his resur- | 
rection. ‘| Zhe apostles. The eleven 
that remained after the treason and 
death of Judas. {| Whom he had cho- 
sen. Matt.x. 1-4. Luke vi. 12-16. 

3. He showed himself. The reswrrec- 
tion of Jesus was the great fact on 
which the truth of the Gospel was 
to be established. Hence the sacfed 
writers so often refer to it, and estab- 
lish it by so many arguments. As the 
fact of his resurrection lay at the 
foundation of all that Luke was about 
to record in his history, it was of im- 
portance that he should state clearly 
the sum of the eyidenee of it in the 
beginning of his work. {j After his 
passion. After he suffered, referring 
particularly to his death as the eon- 
summation of his sufferings. The 
word passion with us means common- 
ly excitement or agitation of mind, as 
love, hope, fear, anger, ete. The origi- 
nal means after he suffered. The word 
passion, applied to the Saviour, de- 
notes his last sufferings. Thus,in the 
Litany of the Episcopal Chureh, it is 
beautifully said, ‘By thine agony and 
bloody sweat; by thy cross and pas- 
sion, good Lofd, deliver us.” The 
Greek word of the same derivation is 


| rendered sufferings in 1 Pet.i.11; iv. 


13. Col. i. 24. §] By many infallible 
proofs. The word rendered here in- 
fallible proofs does not occur else- 
where in the New Testament. In 
Greek authors it denotes an infallible 
Sign or argument by which any thing 
can be certainly known.—Schleusner. 
Here it means the same—evidence 
that he was alive which could not de- 


AD.33.] 


4 And! being assembled togeth- 
er with them, commanded ? them 
that they should not depart from 


1 or, eating together. @ Lu, 24. 49, 


CHAPTER I. 


11 


Jerusalem, but wait for the promise 
of the Father, which, saith he, Ye® 
have heard of me: : 

6 Jno. c. 14,15, & 16. 


ceive, or in which they could not be 
mistaken. That evidence consisted 
in his eating with them, conversing 
with them, meeting them at various 
times and places, working miracles 
(John xxi. 6, 7), and uniformly show- 


“jing himself to be the same friend with 


whom they had been familiar for more 
than three years. This evidence was 
infallible, (1.) Because it was to them 
unexpected. They had manifestly not 
belieyed that he would rise again. 
Jobn xx. 25. Luke xxiv. 19-24. There 
was, therefore, no delusion resulting 
from any expectation of seeing him, or 
from a design to impose on men. (2.) 
It was impossible that they could 
have been deceived in relation to one 
with whom they had been familiar 
for more than three years. No men 
in the possession of reason could 
be made to believe that they really 
saw, talked with, and ate with, a 
friend whom they had known so long 
and familiarly, unless it was real. 
(8.) There were enough of them to 
avoid the possibility of deception. 
Though it might be pretended that 
one man could be imposed on, yet it 
could not be that an imposition could 


' be practised for forty days on eleven 


men, who were all at first incredulous. 
(4.) He was with them sufficient time 
to give evidence of his personal iden- 
tity. It might be pretended, if they 
had seen him but once, that they were 
deceived. But they saw him often, 
and for the space of more than a 
month. (5.) They saw him in various 
places and at times in which there 
could be no deception. If they had 
pretended that they saw him rise, or 
saw him at twilight in the morning 
when he rose, it might have been said 
that they were deluded by something 
that was merely the result of imagi- 
nation. It might have been said that, 


expecting to see him rise, their hopes, 


in the agitated state of their minds, 
deceived them, and that they only 
Jancied that they saw him. But it is 
not pretended by the sacred writers 
that they saw him rise. An impostor 


_. would have affirmed this, and would not 


have omittedit. But the sacred writers 


affirmed that they saw him after he 


was risen; when they were free from 
agitation; when they could judge 
coolly; in Jerusalem; in their own 
company when at worship, when 
journeying to Emmaus; when in 
Galilee, when he went with them 
to Mount Olivet; and when he as- 
cended to heayen: and how could 
they have been deceived in this? (6.) 
He appeared to them as he had al- 
ways done, as a friend, companion, 
and benefactor; he ate with them, 
wrought a miracle before them, was 
engaged in the same work as he was 
before he suffered, renewed the same 
promise of the Holy Spirit, and gave 
them his commands respecting the 
work which he had died to establish, 
and the work which he required them 
to do—earrying out the same pur- 
poses and plans which he had before 
he died. In all these circumstances 
it was impossible that they should be 
deceived. | Being seen of them forty 
days. There are no less than THIR- 
TEEN different appearances of Jesus 
to his disciples recorded. For an 
account of them, see the Notes at 
the end of the Gospel of Matthew. 
{| Speaking to them, etc. He was not 
only seen by them, but he continued 
the same topics of discourse as before 
his sufferings; thus showing that he 
was the same person that had suffer- 
ed, and that his heart was still intent 
on the same great work. And as his 
heart was occupied with the same 
purposes which engaged his attention 
before he suffered, we are taught by 
this that we should aim at the same 
great work in all the circumstances 
of our being. Afflictions, persecu- 
tions, and the prospect of death never 
turned him from his great plan; nor 
should they be allowed to divert ow 
minds from the great work which 
God has given us to do. {| The things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God. For 
an explanation of this phrase, the king- 
dom of God, see the Notes on Matt. 
iii. 2. The meaning is, Jesus gaye 
them instructions about the organiza- 
tion, spread, and edification of his 
Church. ef 

4. And being assembled together, Mar- 
gin, “or, eating together.” This sense 
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5 For John “truly baptized with 
water ; 
with the Holy Ghost, ’ not many 
days hence. 


a Matt. 3.17. bc. 2,4; 10.45; 11, 15. 


ACTS. 


but ye shall be baptized | 


* 
[A.D. 33. 


6 When they therefore were come 
together, they asked of him, saying, _ 
Lord, wilt ¢ thou at this time re- 
store again the kingdom to Israel ? 


¢ Matt. 24.3, 4. d Isa. 1.26, Dan. 7. 27. 


is given to this place in the Latin 
Vulgate, the Ethiopic, and the Syriac 
versions, 
not properly this signification It 
has the meaning of congregating, or 
assembling. It should haye been, how- 
ever, translated in the active sense, 
“and having assembledthem together.” 
The apostles were scattered after his 
death. But this passage denotes that 


he had assembled them together by | 


his authority, for the purpose of giv- 
ing them a charge respecting their 
conduct. when he should have left 
them. When this oecurred does not 
appear from the narrative; but it is 
probable that it was not long before 
his ascension; and it is clear that the 
place where they were assembled was 
Jerusalem. J But wait for the promise 
of the Kuther. For the fulfilment of 
the promise respecting the descent 
of the Holy Spirit made by the Fa- 
ther. {| Which ye have heard of me. 
Which I have made to you. See John 
xiv. 16,26; xv. 26; xvi. 7-18. 

5. Hor John tr uly baptized, ete. These 
are the words of Jesus to his apostles, 
and he evidently has reference to what 
was said of John’s baptism compared 
with his own in Matt. iii. 11. John i, 
33. In those verses John is repre- 
sented as baptizing with water, but 
the Messiah who was to come, as bap- 
tizing with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire. This promise was now about to 
be fulfilled in a remarkable manner. 
See Acts ii. Not many days hence. 
This was probably spoken not long 


before his ascension, and of course 
not many days before the day of 
Pentecost. 


6. When they therefore were come to- 
gether. At the Mount of Olives. See 
vs. 9,12. | Wilt thow at this time, ete. 
The apostles had entertained the com- 
mon opinions of the Jews about the 
temporal dominion of the Messiah. 
They expected that he would reign as 
a prince and conqueror, and would 
free them from the bondage of the 
Romans. Many instances where this 
expectation is referred to occur in 
the Gospels, notwithstanding all the 
efforts which the Lord Jesus. made 


But the Greek word has | 


to explain to them the true nature of 
his kingdom. This expectation was 
checked, and almost destroyed by his 
death (Luke xxiv. 21), and it is clear 
that his death was the only means — 
which could effectually change their 
opinions on this subject. Even his 
own instructions would not do it; 

and nothing but his being taken from 
them could direct their minds effectu- 
ally to the true nature of his king- 
dom. Yet, though his death checked 
their expectations, and appeared to 
thwart their plans, his return to life 
excited them again. They beheld him 
with them; they were assured that it 
was the same Saviour; they saw now 
that his enemies had no power over 
him; they could not doubt that a 
being who conld rise from the dead 
could easily accomplish all his plans. 
And as they did not doubt now that 
he would restore the kingdom to Is- 
rael, they asked whether he would do 
it at that time? They did not ask 
whether he would do it at all, or 
whether they had correct yiews of 
his kingdom; but, taking that for 


-granted, they asked him whether that 


was the time in which he would do it. 
The emphasis of the inquiry lies in 
the expression, ‘Sat this time,’ and 
hence the answer of the Saviour re- 
fers solely to the point of their inquiry, 

and not to the correctness or incor- 
rectness of their opinions. From these 
expectations of the apostles we may 
learn, (1.) That there is nothing so 
difficult to be removed from the mind 
as prejudice in favor of erroneous opin- 
ions, (2.) That such prejudice will 
survive the plainest proofs to the 
contrary. (38.) That it will often mani- 
fest itself even after all proper means 
have been taken to subdue it. Erro- 
neous opinions thus maintain a secret 
ascendency in a man’s mind, and are 
revived by the slightest circumstan- 
ces, even long after it was supposed 
that they were overcome, and in the 
face of the plainest proofs of reason or 
of Scripture. ] Restore. Bring back ; 

put into its former situation. Judea, 
was formerly governed by its own” 
kings and laws; now, it was subject 


. 


AD. 33.] 


7 And he said unto them, It “is 
not for you to know the times or 
the seasons which the Father hath 
put in his own power. 

@ Matt. 24. 36. 1 Thess, 3. 1, 2. 
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8 But ye shall receive ! power, aft- 
er that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you: and ye? shall be witness- 
es unto me, both in Jerusalem, and. 


1 or, the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon you. 
b Lu, 24. frat Matt. 28, 19, 


to the Romans. This bondage was 
grievous, and the nation sighed for de- 
liverance. The inquiry of the apostles 
evidently was, whether he would now 
free them from the bondage of the Ro- 
mans, and restore them to their former 
state of freedom and prosperity, as in 


' the times of David and Solomon. See 


Isa. i. 26. The word ‘“‘restore’’ also 
may include more than a reducing it 
to its former state. It may mean wilt 
thou now bestow the kingdom and do- 
minion to Israel, according to the pre- 
- diction in Dan. vii. 27? The kingdom. 
‘The dominion; the empire; the reign. 
The expectation was that the Messiah 
_—the king of Israel—would reign over 
men, and that thus the nation of the 
Jews would extend their empire over 
all the earth. {| To Israel. To the 


Jews, and particularly to the Jewish | 


followers of the Messiah. Lightfoot 
thinks that this question was asked in 
indignation against the Jews. ‘“‘ Wilt 
thou confer dominion on a nation 
which has just put thee to death?” 
But the answer of the Saviour shows 
that this was not the design of the 
question. 

7. It is not for you to know. The ques- 
tion of the apostles respected the time 
of the restoration; it was not whether 
he would do it. Accordingly, his an- 
swer mects precisely their inquiry; 
and he tells them iz general that the 
time of the great events of God’s king- 
dom was not to be understood by them. 
They had asked a similar question on a 
former occasion, Matt. xxiv. 3, ‘‘ Tell 
us when shall these things be?” Jesus 
had answered them. then by showing 
them that certain signs would precede 
his coming, and then by saying (ver. 
36), ‘‘But of that. day and that hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels 
of heaven, but my Father only.’’? God 
has uniformly reproved a yain curi- 
osity on such points. 1 Thess. v. 1, 2. 
2 Pet. iii. 10, Luke xii. 39,40. 4] The 
times, or the seasons. The difference be- 
tween these words is, that the former 
denotes any time or period that is in- 
definite or uncertain; the latter de- 
notes a fixed, definite, or appropriate 


time. They seem to be used here to 
denote the periods that would mark 
or determine all future events. 4] The 
Father hath put, ete. So entirely had 
the Father reserved the knowledge of 
these to himself, thatit is said that even 
the Son didnot know them. See Mark 
ili. 32, and the notes on that place. 
{ In his own power. That is, he has 
fixed them by his own authority; he 
will bring them about in his own time 
and way; and therefore it is not prop- 
er for men anxiously to inquire into 
them. All prophecy is remarkably ob- 
secure in regard to the time of its ful- 
filment. The reasons why it is so are 
such as the following: (1.) To excite 
men to watch for the events that are 
to come, as the time is uncertain, and 
they will come ‘“‘like a thief in the 
night.” (2.) As they are to be brought 
about by human agency, they are so 
arranged as to eall forth that agency. 
Ifmen knew just when an event was to 
come to pass, they might be remiss, 
and feel that their own efforts were 
not needed. (3.) The knowledge of 
future scenes—of the exact time, might 
alarm men, and absorb their thoughts 
so entirely as to prevent a proper at- 
tention to the present duties of life. 
Duty is ours now; God will provide 
for future scenes. (4.) Promises suf- 
ficiently clear.and full are therefore 
given us to encourage us, but not so 
full as to excite a vain and idle curi- 
osity. All this is eminently true of 
our own death, one of the most im- 
portant future scenes through which 
we are to pass. It is certainly before 
us; it is near; it can not be long de- 
layed; it may come at any moment. 
God has fixed the time, but will not 
inform us when it shall be. He does 
not gratify a vain curiosity; nor does 
he terrify us by announcing to us the 
day or the hour when we are to die, 
as we do a man that is to be executed. 
This would be to make our lives like 
that of a criminal sentenced to die, 
and we should through all our life, 
through fear of death, be subject to 
bondage. Heb. ii: 15. He has made 
enough known to excite us to make 
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in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
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preparation, and to be always ready, 
having our loins girt about and our 
lamps trimmed and burning. Luke 
xii. 35. 

8. But ye shull receive power, etc. Lit- 
erally, as it is translated in the mar- 
gin, ‘‘Ye shall receive the power of 
the Holy Ghost coming upon you.” 
This was said to them to console them. 
Though they could not know the times 
which God reserved in his own ap- 
pointment, yet they should receive 

‘the promised Guide and Comforter. 
The word power here refers to the 
help or aid which the Holy Spirit 
would grant: the power of speaking 
with new tongues; of preaching the 
Gospel with great effect ; of enduring 
great trials, ete. See Mark xvi. 17, 18. 
The apostles had impatiently asked 
him if he was then about to restore 


the kingdom to Israel. Jesus by this | 


answer rebuked their impatience; 
taught them to repress their ill-timed 
ardor; and assured them again of the 
coming of the Holy Ghost. {| Ye shall 
be witnesses. For this purpose they 
were appointed; and to prepare them 
for this they had been with him for 
more than three years. They had 
seen his manner of life, his miracles, 
his meekness, his sufferings; they had 
listened to his instructions, and had 
conversed and eaten with him as a 
friend; they had seen him after he 
was risen, and were about to see him 
ascend to heaven; and they were thus 
qualified to bear witness to these things 
in all parts ofthe earth. Their num- 
ber was so great that it could not be 
pretended that they were deceived; 
they had been so intimate with him 
and his plans that they were qualified 
to state what his doctrines and pur- 
poses were; and there was no motive 
but conviction of the truth that could 
induce them to make the sacrifices 
which they would be required to make 
in communicating these things to the 
world. 
they were qualified to be impartial 
and competent witnesses. The orig- 
inal word here is uéptupes, martyrs. 
From this word the name martyrs has 
been given to those who suffered in 
times of persecution. The reason why 


this name was given to them was that | 


they bore witness to the life, instrue- 
tions, death, and resurreetion of the 
Lord Jesus, even in the midst of per- 


secution and death. 


In every respect, therefore, | 


It is commonly 
supposed that nearly all of the apos- 
tles bore witness as marty7s in this 
sense to the truths of the Christian 
religion, but of this there is not clear 
proof. See Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. i, p. 55, 56. Still the 
word here does not necessarily mean 
that they to whom this was addressed 
would be martyrs, or would be put to 
death in bearing witness to the Lord 
Jesus; but that they were every where 
to testify to what they knew of him. 
The fact that this was the design of 
their appointment, and that they act- 
ually bore such testimony, is abun- 
dantly confirmed in the Acts of the 
Apostles, chap. i. 22; v. 32; x. 39, 42; 
xxii. 15. J In Jerusalem. In the cap- 
ital of the nation. See Acts ii. The 
rreat work of the spirit on the day of 
sntecost occurred there. Most of 
the disciples remained in Jerusalem 
until the persecution that arose about 
the death of Stephen. Acts viii. 1, 4. 
The apostles remained there till Her- 
od put James to death. Comp. Acts 
viii. 1, with xii. 1,2. This was about 
eight years. During this time, how- 
ever, Paul was called to the apostle- 
ship, and Peter had preached the Gos- 
pel to Cornelius, Philip to the eu- 
nuch, ete. 4] Zz all Judea. Judea was 
the southern division of the Holy 
Land, and included Jerusalem as the 
capital. See Notes Matt. ii. 22. J And 
in Samaria. This was the middle por- 
tion of Palestine. Notes Matt. ii. 22. 
This was fulfilled by the disciples. 
See chap. viii. 1. ‘And they were all 
seattered abroad throughout the re- 
gions of Judea and Samaria.’? Comp. 
vs. 4, 5. ‘They that were scattered 
abroad went every where preaching 
the word. Then Philip went down 
to the city of Samaria, and preached 
Christ unto them.” See also ver. 14; 
chap. ix. 31, 4] And unto the uttermost 
parts of the earth. The word earth, or 
land, is sometimes taken to denote 
only the land of Palestine. But here 
there does not seem to be a necessity 
for limiting it thus. If Christ had in- 
tended that, he would have mentioned 
Galilee, as being the only remaining 
division of the country. But as he 
had expressly directed them to preach 
the Gospel to all nations, the expres- 
sion here is clearly to be considered 
as including the Gentile lands as well 
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"9 And when he had spoken these 
things, while they beheld, he was 
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‘taken up; and a cloud received 


him out of their sight. 


as the Jewish. The evidence that they 
did this is found in the subsequent 
parts of this book, and in the history 
of the Chureh. It was in this way 
that Jesus replied to their question. 
Though he did not tell them the time 
when it was to be done, nor affirm 
that he would restore the kingdom 
to Israel, yet he gave them an answer 
that implied that the work should ad- 
vance—should advance much farther 
than the land of Israel; and that they 
would have much to do in promoting 
it. All the commands of God, and all 
his communications, are such as to 
eall up owr energy, and teach us that 
we have much to do. The uttermost 
parts of the earth have been given to 
the Saviour (Psa. ii. 8), and the Church 
should not rest until he whose right 
it is shall come and reign. Ezek 
KX 

9. While they beheld. While they 
saw him. It was of importance to 
state that circumstance, and to state 
- it distinctly. It is not affirmed in the 
New Testament that they saw him rise 
from the dead, because the evidence 
of that fact could be better established 
by their seeing him after he was risen. 
But the truth of his ascension to heaven 
eould not be confirmed in that man- 
ner. Hence it was so arranged that 
he should ascend in open day, and in 
the presence of his apostles; and that 
not when they were asleep, or were 
inattentive to what was occurring, but 
when they were engaged in a conver- 
sation that would fix the attention, 
and even when they were looking 
uponhim. Had Jesus yanished secret- 
ly, or had he disappeared in the night, 
the apostles would have been amazed 
and confounded; perhaps they would 
even haye doubted whether they had 
not been deceived. But when they 
saw him leave them in this manner, 
they could not doubt that he had as- 
cended to heaven, and that God ap- 
proved his work, and would carry it 
forward. This event was exceedingly 
important. (1.) It was a confirmation 
of the truth of the Christian religion. 
(2.) It enabled the apostles to state 
distinctly where the Lord Jesus was, 
and at once directed their affections 
and their thoughts away from the 
earth, and opened their eyes on the 


glory of the scheme of religion they 
were to establish. If their Saviour — 
was in heaven, it settled the question 
about the nature of his kingdom. It 

was clear that it was not designed to 

be a temporal kingdom. The reasons 

why it was proper that the Lord Jesus 

should ascend to heaven rather than . 
remain on earth were, (1.) That he 

had finished the work which God gave 

him to do on the earth (John xvii. 4; 

xix. 30), and it was proper that he 

should be received back to the glory 

which he had with the Father before 

the world was. John xvii. 4,5. Phil. 

ii. 6,9,10. (2.) It was proper that he 

should ascend in order that the Holy 

Spirit might come down and perform 

his part of the work of redemption. 

Jesus, by his personal ministry, as a 

man, could be but in one place; the ~ 
Holy Spirit could be in all places, and 
could apply the work to allmen. See 
Note on John xvi. 7. (3.) A part of 
the work of Christ was yet to be per- 
formed in heaven. That was the work 
of intercession. The high-priest of the 
Jews not only made an atonement, but ~ 
also presented the blood of sacrifice 
before the mercy-seat, as the priest 
of the people. Ley. xvi. 11-14. This 
was done to typify the entrance of the 
great High-priest of our profession 
into the heavens. Heb. ix. 7%, 8, 11, 
12. The work which he performs 
there is the work of intercession. Heb. 
vii. 25. This is properly the work 
which an advocate performs in a court 
for his client. As applicable to Christ, 
the meaning is, that he, as our great 
High-priest, still manages our cause 
in heaven; secures our interests; ob- 
tains for us grace and mercy. His 
work, in this respect, consists in his 
appearing in the presence of God for 
us (Heb. ix. 24); in his presenting the 
merits of his blood (Heb, ix. 12, 14); 
and in securing the continuance of 
the mercy which has been bestowed 
on us, and which is still needful for 
our welfare. The Lord Jesus also as- 
cended that he might assume and ex- 
ercise the office of King in the imme- 
diate seat of power. All worlds were 
made subject to him for the welfare 
of the Chureh; and it was needful that 
he shquid be solemnly invested with 
that power in the presence of God as 
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10 And while they looked stead- 
fastly toward heayen, as he went 
up, behold, two * men stood by 
them in white apparel ; 

@ Jno, 20.12. 
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11 Which also said, Ye men ’ of 
Gailee, whystand ye gazing up into 
heaven? This same Jesus, which 
is taken up from you into heayen, 

bc. 2.7; 13.31. 


the reward of his earthly toils. 1 

Cor. xv. 25, ‘‘He must reign till he 

hath put all enemies under his feet.” 
Comp. Eph. i. 20-22. Phil. ii. 6-11. 

4 A cloud. received him. He entered 
into the region of the clouds, and was 

hid from their view. But two others 

of our race have been taken bodily 

from earth to heaven. Enoch was 

translated (Gen. v. 24. Comp. Heb. 
xi. 5); and Elijah was taken up by a 
whirlwind. 2 Kings ii. 11. It is re- 
markable that when the retwrn of the 
Saviour is mentioned, it is uniformly 
said that he will return in the clouds, 
ver, 11. Matt. xxiv. 80; xxvi. 64. 
Mark xiii.26. Rev.i. 7. Dan. vii. 18. 
The clouds are an emblem of sublim- 
ity and grandeur, and perhaps this is 
all that is intended by these expres- 
sions. Deut. iv. 11. 2 Sam. xxii. 12. 
Psa. xevil. 2; civ. 3. 

10. Looked steadfustly. They fixed 
their eyes, or gazed intently toward 
Luke iy. 20, ‘‘ And the eyes 
of all them in the synagogue were fast- 
ened (Greek, the same word as here) 
on him.” It denotes the intense gaze 
when we are deeply interested, and 
wish to see clearly and distinctly. 
They were amazed and confounded; 
what had occurred was unlooked for; 
for they had been just inquiring wheth- 
er he would, not, at thaé time, restore 
the kingdom to Israel. With this 
mingled amazement, disappointment, 
and curiosity, and with an earnest de- 
sire to catch the last glimpse of their 
beloved master, they naturally con- 
tinued to gaze on the distant clouds 
where he had mysteriously disappear- 
ed from their view. Never was ascene 
more impressive, grand, and solemn 
than this. 4] Toward heaven. Toward 
the distant clouds or sky which had 
received him. {| As he went up. Lit- 
erally, wpon him going up; that is, 
they gazed on him as he ascended, 
and doubtless they continued to gaze 
after he had disappeared from their 
view. 4] Zwo men. 
of these ‘‘men,’’ and the nature of 
their message, it seems clear that they 
were angelic beings, who were sent to 
meet and comfort the disciples on this 


From the raiment | 


ing up. 


occasion. They appeared in hwman 
Jorm, and Luke describes them as 
they appeared. Angels are not un- 
frequently called men. Luke xxiv. 4, 
“Two men stood by them in shining 
garments,” etc. Comp. John xx. 12, 
Matt. xxviii.5. As éwb angels are men- 
tioned only as addressing the apostles 
after the resurrection of Jesus (John 
xx. 12. Luke xxiv. 4), it is no unnat- 
ural supposition that these were the 
same who had been designated to the 
honorable office of bearing witness to 
his resurrection, and of giving them 
all the information about that resur- 
rection, and of his ascension, which 
their cireumstances needed. 4] Zn white 
apparel. Angels are commonly repre- 
sented as clofhedin white. See Notes 
on John xx. 12. Matt. xxviii. 3. Mark 
xvi. 5. It is an emblem of purity; and 
the worshippers of heaven are repre- 
sented as clothed in this manner. Rey. 
ili. 4, ‘They shall walk with me in 
white ;’’ ver. 5, ‘‘ He that overcometh 
shall be clothed in white raiment ;”’ 
iv. 4; vii. 9, 18, 14. 

11. Ye men of Galilee. Galilee was 
the place of their former residence, 
and they were commonly known by 
the name of Galileans. 4] Why stand 
ye, etc. There is doubtless a slight 
degree of censure implied in this, as 
wellas a design to call their attention 
away from a vain attempt to see the 
departed Saviour. The impropriety 
may have been, (1.) In the feeling of 
disappointment, as if he would ot 
restore the kingdom to Israel. (2.) 
Possibly they were expecting that he 
would again sooz appear, though he 
had often foretold them that he would 
ascend to heaven. (8.) There might 
have been an impropriety in their ear- 
nest desire for the mere bodily presence 
of the Lord Jesus, when it was more 
important that he should be in heaven. 
We may see here also that it is our 
duty not to stand in idleness, and to 
gaze even toward heaven. We,as well 
as the apostles, have a great work to 
do, and we should actively engage in- 
it without delay. {| Gazing up. Look- 
4] This same Jesus. This was 
said to comfort them. The same tried 
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shall “so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven. 


a@ Jno. 14.3. “1 Thess. 4. 16. 
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12 Then ? returned they unto 
Jerusalem, from the mount called 


6 Lu. 24, 52, 


friend who had been so faithful to 
them would return. They ought not, 


therefore, to look with despondency’ 


at his departure. {[ Jnto heaven. This 
expression denotes into the immedi- 
ate presence of God; or into the place 
of perpetual purity and happiness, 
where God peculiarly manifests his 
favor. The same thing is frequently 
designated by his sitting on the right 
hand of God, as emblematic of power, 
honor, and favor. See Notes on Mark 
Vinee Ges Kaw. Oc. ) ELCb eid se Ville; 1. 
Acts vii. 55. Rom. viii. 34. Eph. i. 
20. 4 Shall so come. At the day of 
judgment. John xiv. 3, “If I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come 
again,’ ete. | In like manner, ete. In 
clouds, as he ascended. See Notes on 
ver, 9. -1 Thess. iv. 16. This address 
was designed to comfort the disciples. 
Though. their master and friend was 
taken from them, yet he was not re- 
moved forever. He would come again 
with similar majesty and glory to vin- 
dicate his people, and to tread his ene- 
mies under his feet. The design for 
which he will come will be to judge 
the world. Matt.xxv. There will be 
an evident fitness and propriety in his 
coming for such reasons as the fol- 
lowing: (1.) Because his appropriate 
work in heaven as mediator will have 
been accomplished; his people will 
have been saved; the great enemy of 
God and man will have been subdued ; 
death will have been conquered; and 
the Gospel will have shown its power 
in subduing all forms of wickedness ; 
_in removing the effects of sin, in es- 
tablishing the law,and in vindicating 
the honor of God; and all will have 
-been done that is necessary to estab- 


_ lish the authority of God throughout | 


the universe. It willbe proper, there- 
fore, that this ‘mysterious order of 
things shall be wound wp, and the re- 
sults become a matter of record in the 
history of the uffiverse. This will be 
better than it would be to suffer an 
eternal millenniwm on the earth, while 
the saints should many of them slum- 
ber, and*the wicked still be in their 
graves. (2.) It is proper that he should 
come to vindicate his people, and raise 
them up to glory. Here they have 
been persecuted, oppressed, put to 


death. Their character is assailed; 
they are poor; and the world de- 
spises them. It is fit that God should 
show himself to be their friend; that 
he should do justice to their injured 
names and motives; that he should 
bring out hidden and obscure virtue, 
and vindicate it; that he should enter 
every grave and bring forth his friends 
to life. (3.) It is proper that he should 
show his hatred of sin. Here it tri- 
umphs. The wicked are rich, and 
honored, and mighty, and say, Where 
is the promise of his coming? 2 Pet. 
iii, 4. It is right that he should de- 
fend his cause. Hence the Lord Je- 
sus will come to guard the avenues to | 
heaven, and to see that the wiiverse suf- 
Jers no wrong by the admission of an 
improper person to the skies. (4.) 
The great transactions of redemption 
have been public, open, often grand. 
The apostasy was public, in the face 
of angels and of the universe. Sin has 
been open, public, high-handed. Mis- 
Pery has been public, and has rolled its 
deep and turbid waves in the face of 
the universe. Death has been public; 
all worlds have seen the race cut down 
and moulder. The death of Jesus was 
public: the angels saw it; the heay- 
ens were clothed with mourning; the 
earth shook, and the dead arose. Je- 
sus was publicly whipped, cursed, cru- 
cified; and it is proper that he should 
publicly triumph—that all heaven re- 
joicing, and all hell at length hum- 
bled, should see his public victory. 
Hence he will come with clouds—with 
angels—with fire—and will raise the 
dead, and exhibit to all the universe 
the amazing close of the scheme o 
redemption. (5.) We have in these 
verses a description of the most grand 
and wonderful events that this world 
has ever known—the ascension and re- 
turn of the Lord Jesus. Here is con- 
solation for the Christian; and here 
is a source of ceaseless alarm to the 
sinner. 

12. Then they returned to Jerusalem. 
In Luke xxiv. 52, we are told that they 
worshipped Jesus before they return- 
ed, and it is probable that the act of. 
worship to which he refers was that 
which is mentioned in this chapter— 
their gazing intently on their depart- 
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Olivet, which is from Jerusalem a 
Sabbath-day’s journey. 

13 And when they were come in, 
they went up into an upper room, 
where abode both Peter,“ and 
James, and John, and Andrew, 


a Lu, 6. 13-16. 
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Philip, and Thomas, Bartholo- 
mew, and Matthew, James tie son 
of Alpheus, and Simon Zelotes, 
and Judas the brother of James. 
14. These all continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication, 


> = 
ing Lord. {| Mrom the mount called Oli- 
vet. From the Mount of Olives. See 
Notes on Matt. xxi. 1. The part of 
the mountain from which he ascend- 
ed was the eastern declivity, where 
stood the little village of Bethany. 
Luke xxiv. 50. §] A Sabbath-day’s jowr- 
ney. As far as might be lawfully tray- 
eled by a Jew on the Sabbath. This 
was two thousand paces or cubits, or 
seven furlongs and a half—not quite 
one mile. See Notes on Matt. xxiv. 
20. The distance of a lawful journey 
on the Sabbath was not fixed by the 
laws of Moses, but the Jewish teach- 
ers had fixed it at two thousand paces. 
This measure was determined on be- 
cause it was a tradition that in the 
camp of the Israelites, when coming 
from Egypt, no part of the camp was 
more than two thousand paces from 
the tabernacle, and over this space, 
therefore, they were permitted to trav- 
el for worship. Perhaps, also, some 
countenance was given to this from 
the fact that this was the extent of the 
suburbs of the Levitical cities. Num. 
xxxy. 5. Mount Olivet was but jive 
furlongs from Jerusalem, and Betha- 
ny was fifteen furlongs. But on the 
eastern declivity of the mountain the 


tract of country was called, for a con- | 


siderable space, the region of Betha- 
ny; and it was from this place that 
the Lord Jesus ascended, 

13. Were come in. To Jerusalem. 
| They went wp into an upper room. 

he word vzrepwor, here translated up- 
per room, oceurs but four times in the 
New Testament. Acts ix. 37, ‘She 
(Doreas) was sick and died; whom 
when they had washed, they laid her 
in an upper chamber” (see also ver. 
39). xx. 8, ‘And there were many 
lights in the wpper chamber where they 
were gathered together.’ The room 
so designated was an upper chamber 
used for devotion, or as a place where 
to lay the dead before burial, or oc- 
casionally for conversation, ete. Here 
it evidently means the place where 
they were assembled for devotion. 
- Luke (xxiy. 53) says they were contin- 


ually in the Temple praising and bless- 
ing God; and some have supposed 
that the upper room here designated 
was one of the rooms-in the Temple. 
But there is no evidence of that, and 
it is not very probable. Such a room 
as that here referred to was a part of 
every*house, especially in Jerusalem 3; 
and the disciples probably selected 
one where they might be together, 
and yet so retired that they might be 
safe from the Jews. The expression 
used in Luke xxiy. 53, ‘‘ They were 
continually — d.amavtos —in the Tem- 
ple,’ signifies no more than that this 
was a frequent or customary-resort ; 
they were always in the Temple at the 
usual seasons of devotion, or they 
were in the constant abit of resorting 
thither. ‘‘ Even De Wette allows that 
there is no discrepancy.” {| Where 
abode. Where were remaining. This 
does not mean that this was their per- 
manent habitation; but they remain- 
ed there waiting for the descent of 
the Holy Spirit. 4 Filer ete. All the 
apostles were there which Jesus had 


4 


at first chosen except Judas. Luke 
vi. 13-16. 
14. These all continued, ete. The 


word continued denotes persevering 
and constant attention. The main 
business was devotion. Acts vi. 4, 
‘We will give ourselyes continually 
to the ministry of the word.”? Rom. 
xii. 12, ‘Continuing instant in pray- 
er.” xiii. 6, “Attending continually 
upon this very thing.”’ Itis their main 
and constant employment. Comp. Col. 
iv.2. With one accord. Gr. ouobuua- 
ddv—with one mind. The word de- 
notes the entire harmony of their 
views and feclings. There were no 
schisms, no divided interests, no dis- 
cordant purposes. is is a beautiful 
picture of devotion, and a specimen 
of what social worship ought now to 
be, and a beautiful illustration of Psa. 
exxxill, The apostles felt tifa they 
had one great object; and their deep 
grief at the loss of their master, and 
their doubts and perplexities, led 
them, as all afflictions ought to lead 
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with the women,* and Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and with his 
brethren. 

15 And in those days Peter stood 
up in the midst of the disciples, 
and said (the number of the names 

a Lu, 23.49, 55; 24.10. 
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together were about an hundred 
and twenty), 

16 Men and brethren: This scrip- 
ture must necds have been fulfill- 
ed which ® the Holy Ghost by the 
mouth of David spake before con- 

6 Ps. 41.9. Jno. 13. 18, 


us, to the throne of grace. JJ Jn prayer 
and supplication. These words are 
nearly synonymous, and are often in- 
terchanged. They express here peti- 


tions to God for blessings, and prayers 


to avert impending evils. 4 With the 
women. The women that had follow- 
ed the Lord Jesus from Galilee. Luke 
Vili. 2,3; xxiii. 49,55; xxiv.10. Matt. 
XXvii. 55. The women particularly 
mentioned are Mary Magdalene, Mary 


the mother of James and Joses, the, 


mother of Zebedee’s children, Joanna 
sthe wife of Chuza, and Susanna. Be- 
sides these, there were others whose 
names are not mentioned. Most of 
-them were relatives of the apostles or 
of the Saviour; and it is not improb- 
able that some of them were wives of 
the apostles. Peter is known to have 
been married (Matt. viii. 14), and had 
his wife in attendance with him in his 
travels (1 Cor. ix. 5); and the same 
was doubtless true of some of the 
other apostles (1 Cor. ix. 5). Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, is here particu- 
larly mentioned, showing that she 
now cast in her lot with the apos- 
tles. She had, besides, been spe- 
cially intrusted to the care of John 
(John xix. 26, 27), and had no other 
home. This is the last time that she 
is mentioned in the New Testament. 
Gq And with his brethren. See Notes 
on Matt. xii. 46. At first they had 
been unbelieving about the claims 
of Jesus (John vii. 5); but it seems 
that they had been subsequently con- 
verted. 

_ 15. In those days. On one of the 
days intervening between the ascen- 
sion of Jesus and the day of Pente: 
cost. 4 Lter stood up. Peter standing 
up, or rising. This is a customary ex- 
pression in the Scriptures when one 
begins to do a thing. Luke xy, 18. 
The reason why Peter did this may be 
seen in the Notes on Matt. xvi. 16, 17. 
It is not improbable, besides, that Pe- 
ter was the most aged of the apos- 
tles; and from his uniform conduct 
we know that he was the most ardent. 
It was perfectly characteristic, there- 


fore, for him to introduce the busi- 


ness of the election of a new apostle. 
4] The disciples. This was the name 
which was given to them as being 
learners in the school of Christ. See 
Notes on Matt. vy. 1. 9 Lhe number of 
the names. The number of the per- 
sons, or individuals. The word name 
is often used to denote the person... 
Rev. iii. 4. Acts iv. 12; xviii. 15. Eph. 
i, 21. In Syriac it is, ‘‘ Theassembly 
of men was about an hundred and 
twenty.”? This was the first assem- 
bly convened to transact the business 
of the Church; and it is not a little 
remarkable that the vote in so im- 
portant a matter as electing an apos- 
tle was by the entire Church. It set- 
tles the question that the election of 
a minister and pastor should be by 
the Church, and that a pastor should 
not be placed over a church by a pa- 
tron, or by an ecclesiastical body. If 
a case could ever occur where jt would 
be right and proper that one should 
be selected to exercise the office of 
a minister of Christ by the ministry 
only, the election of one to fill the of- 
fice ofan apostle was such acase. And 
yet in this the entire Church had a 
voice. Whether this was all the true 
Church at this time does not appear 
from the history. This expression 
can not mean that there were no more 
Christians, but that these were all that 
had convened in the upper room. It 
is certain that our Saviour had, by his 
own ministry, brought many others 
to be his true followers. Comp. 1 
Cor. xv. 6. 

16. Men and brethren. This is a cus- 
tomary mode of address, implying af- 
fection andrespect. Acts xiii. 26. The 
Syriac renders it more appropriately 
than by the introduction of the con- 
junction ‘‘ and’ — ‘* Men, our breth- 
ren.’? | This scripture. This predic- 
tion contained in the writings of the 
Old Testament. Comp. Notes on John 
y. 39. The passage to which Peter re- 
fers is commonly supposed to be that 
recorded in Psa. xli. 9. ‘‘ Yea, mine 
own familiar friend... .hath lifted 
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cerning Judas, which was guide” 
to them that took Jesus. ad 
17 For he ® was numbered with 


a Matt. 26.47. Ino. 18.3. 6 Lu, 6.16. 
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usyand had obtained part of thi: 
ministry. _- 
18 Now < this man purchased a 
’ ¢ Matt. 27, 5-10, 


up his heel against me.’”’ This is ex- 
pressly applied to Judas by our Say- 
iour, in John xiii. 18. But it seems 
clear that the reference is not to the 
41st Psalm, but to the passage in the 
69th.Psalm which Peter proceeds to 
quote in ver. 20. | Must needs be ful- 
filled. It would certainly be fulfilled. 
Not that there was any physical ne- 
cessity or any compulsion; but it 
could not but occur that a prediction 
of God would be fulfilled. This makes 
no affirmation about the freedom of 
Judas in doing it. A man will be just 
as free in wickedness if it be foretold 
that he will be wicked, as if it had 
never been known to any other being 
but himself. {| Zhe Holy Ghost, etc. 
This is a strong attestation to the in- 
spiration of David, and accords with 
the uniform testimony of the New 
Testament, that the sacred writers 
spake as they were moyed by the Ho- 
-ly Ghost. 2 Pet. i. 21. 4] Concerning 
udas. In what respect this was con- 
cerning Judas, see ver. 20. {| Which 
was guide, etc. Matt. xxvi. 47. John 
Xviil. 3." 

17. He was numbered with us. He 
was chosen as an apostle by the Lora 
Jesus. Luke vi. 13-16. This does not 
mean that he was a true Christian, bat 
that he was reckoned among the apos- 

Long before he betrayed him, 
Jesus declared that he was a devil. 
John vi. 70. He knew his whole char- 
acter when he chose him. John ii. 25. 
Ifit be asked why he chose such & man 
to be an apostle; why he was made 
_ the treasurer of the apostles, and was 
admitted to the fullest confidence ; 
we may reply, that & most important 
object was gained in having such a 
man—a spy—among them. It might 
. be pretended, when the apostles bore 
testimony to the purity of life, of doe- 
trine, and of purpose of the Lord Je- 
sus, that they were interested and par- 
tial friends; that they might be dis- 
posed to suppress some of his real sen- 
timents, and represent him in a light 
more favorable than the truth. Hence 
the testimony of such aman as Judas, 
‘if favorable, must be invaluable. It 
would be free from the charge of par- 
tiality. IfJudas knew any thing un- 


favorable to the character of Jesus; he 
would have communicated it to the 
Sanhedrim. Ifhe knew of any secret 
plot against the government, or sedi- 
tious purpose, he had every induce- 
ment to declare it. He had every op- 
portunity to know it; he was with 


him; heard him converse; was a 


member of his farhily, and admitted 
to terms of familiarity. Yet even Ju- 
das could not be bought, or bribed, to 
testify against the moral character 
of the Saviour. If he had done it, 
or could have done it, it would have 
preserved him from the charge of 
treason; would have entitled him to 
the reputation of a public benefactor - 
in discovering secret sedition ; and™ — 
would have saved him from the pangs 
of remorse, and from self-murder. 
Judas would have done it if he could. 
But he alleged no such charge; he did 
not even dare to lisp a word against 
the pure designs of the Lord Jesus; 
and his own reproofs of conscience 
(Matt. xxvii. 4), and his voluntary 
death (Matt. xxvii. 5), furnish the 
highest proof that can be desired of — 
his conviction that the betrayed Re- 
deemer was innocent. Judas would 
have been just the witness which the 
Jews desired of the treasonable pur- 
poses of Jesus. But that could not 
be procured, even by gold; and they 
were compelled to swborn other men 
to testify against the Son of God. 
Matt. xxvi. 60. We may add here, 
that the introduction of such a char- 
acter as that of Judas Iscariot into the 
number of the apostles, and the ase 
to be made of his testimony, would 
never have occurred to the author of 
a forged book. He would have said 
that they were ail the true friends of 
the Lord Jesus. To have invented such 
® character as that of Judas, and to 
make him perform such a part in the 
plan as the sacred writers do, would | 
have required too much art and cun- 
ning—was too refined and subtle a de- 
vice, to have been thought of unless 
it had actually occurred. 

18. Now this man, ete. The money. 
which was given for betraying the 
Lord Jesus was thrown down in the 
Temple, and the field was purchased 


with it by the Jewish priests. 
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field with the reward ¢ of iniquity ; 
and falling headlong, he burst 
asunder in the midst, and all his 
bowels gushed ‘out. 
19 And it was known unto all 
@ 2 Pet. 2. 15. 
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the: dwellers at Jerusalem ; inso- 
much as that field is called in 
their proper tongue, Aceldama, 
that is to say, The field of blood.’ 

20 For it is written in the book 


See 
Matt. xxvii. 5, 10, and the Notes on 
that place. A man is said often to do 
a thing when he furnishes means for 
doing it. Comp. Matt. xxvii. 60, ‘‘ And 
laid it [the body of Jesus] in his own 
new tomb, which he had hewn out in 
the rock.”? That is, had caused to be 
hewn out. Johniv. 1, ‘‘ When, there- 
fore, the Lord knew how the Phari- 
sees had heard that Jesus made and 
baptized more disciples than John.”’ 
Through his disciples, for Jesus him- 
self baptized not. Ver.2. The same 
principle is recognized in law in the 
well-known maxim, Qui facit per ali- 
um, facit per se. 4 The reward of ini- 
quity. The price which he had for 
that deed of stupendous wickedness 
—the betraying of the Lord Jesus. 
And falling headlong. The word here 


“rendered headlong—rpnvijs (Latin pro- 


nus, whence the English word prone) 
—means properly bent forward, head- 
foremost ; and the idea is, that his po- 


sition in hanging himself was such 


that when the cord broke he fell head- 
long, or fell forward on his face. This 
can easily be supposed if he threw him- 
self from a rock or elevated place. He 
first hanged himself, and then fell and 
was burst asunder. See Notes on 
Matt. xxvii. 5. 

19. It was known, ete. Matt. xxvii. 
8. The scene in the Temple; the acts 
of the priests in purchasing the field, 
etc., would make it known; and the 
name of the field would preserve the 
memory ofthe guilt of Judas. 4] Their 
proper tongue. The language spoken by 
the Jews—the Syro-Chaldaic. 4 Acelda- 
ma. This is composed of two Syro- 
Chaldaic words, and means literally 
The field of blood. 


20. For it is written, etc. See Psa. 


“Ixix. 25. This is the prediction doubt- 


less to which Peter refers in ver. 16. 
The intermediate passage in vs. 18, 19, 
is probably a parenthesis; the words 
of Luke, not of Peter. So Calvin, 
Kuinoel, Olshausen, De Wette, and 
Hackett understand it. It is not 
probable that Peter would introduce 
a narrative like this, with which they 


were all familiar, in an address to the 
disciples. The Hebrew in the Psalm 
is, ‘Let their habitation (Heb. fold, 
inclosure for cattle ; tower, or palace) be 
desolate, and let none dwell in their 
tents.’ This quotation is not made 
literally from the Hebrew, nor from 
theSeptuagint. The pluralis changed 
to the singular, and there are some 
other slight variations. The Hebrew 
is, “Let there be no one dwelling in 
their tents.”’ The reference to the tents 
is omitted in the quotation. The term 
habitation, in the Psalm, means eyi- 
dently the dwelling-place of the ene- 
mies of the writer of the Psalm. It 
is an image expressive of their over- 
throw and defeat by a just God: ‘Let 
their families be scattered, and the 
places where they have dwelt be with- 
out an inhabitant, asa reward for their 
crimes.”’ If the Psalm was originally 
composed with reference to the Mes- 
siah and his sufferings, the expression 
here was not intended to denote Ju- 
das in particular, but one of his foes 
who was to meet the just punishment 
of rejecting, betraying, and murdering 
him. The change, therefore, which 
Peter made from the plural to the 
singular, and the application to Judas 
especially as one of those enemies, ac- 
cords with the design of the Psalm, 
and is such a change as the circum- 
stances of the case justified and re- 
quired. It is an image, therefore, ex- 
pressive of judgment and desolation 
coming upon his betrayer—an image 
to be literally fulfilled in relation to 
his habitation, drawn from the deso- 
lation when a man is driven from his 
home, and when his dwelling-place 
becomes tenantless. It is not alittle 
remarkable that this Psalm is repeat- 
edly quoted as referring to the Mes- 
siah. Ver. 9, ‘‘The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up,”’ expressly applied 
to Christin John ii. 17. Ver. 21,‘‘ They 
gave me also gall for my meat; and 
in my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink’’—the thing which was done 
to Jesus on the cross. Matt. xxvii. 
84. The whole Psalm is expressive 
of deep sorrow—of persecution, con- 
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of Psalms, Let * his habitation be 
desolate, and let no man dwell 


a @ Psa. 69. 25, 
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| therein; and, * His bishopric ' let 
another take. as 


& Psa. 109, 8. 1 or, office, or, charge. 


tempt, weeping, being forsaken, and 
is throughout applicable to the Mes- 
siah; with what is remarkable, not a 
single expression necessarily Jimited 
to David. It is not easy to ascertain 
whether the ancient Jews referred 


this Psalm to the Messiah. A part of) 


the title to the Psalm in the Syriac ver- 
sion is, ‘‘It is called a prophecy con- 
cerning those things which Christ suf- 
fered, and concerning the casting away 
of the Jews.’ The prophecy in ver. 
25 is not to be understood of Judas 
alone, but of the enemies of the Messiah 
in general, of which Judas was one. On 
this principle the application to Ju- 
das of the passage by Peter is to be 
defended. {And his bishopric let an- 
other take. This is quoted from Psa. 
cix. 8; ‘‘ Let his days be few, and let 
another take his office.’”’ This is called 
“a Psalm of David,’’ and is of the same 
class as Psa. vi., xxii., XXV., XXXViil., 
xlii. This class of Psalms is common- 
ly supposed to have expressed Dayid’s 
feelings in the calamitous times of the 
persecution by Saul, the rebellion of 
Absalom, ete. They are all also ex- 
pressive of the condition of a suffer- 
ing and persecuted Messiah, and many 
of them are applied to him in the New 
Testament. The general principle on 
which most of them are applicable is, 
not that David personated or typified 
the Messiah—which is nowhere atlirm- 


ed, and which can be true in no intel- | 


ligible sense—but. that he was placed 
in circumstances similar to the Mes- 
siah; was encompassed with like en- 
emies; was persecuted in the same 
manner. They are expressive of high 
rank, office, dignity, and piety, cast 
down, waylaid, and encompassed with 
enemies. In this way they express 
general sentiments as really applicable 
to the case of the Messiah as to Da- 
vid. They were placed.in similar cir- 
cumstances. Thesame help was need- 
ed. The same expressions would con- 
vey their feelings. The same treat- 
ment was proper for their enemies, 
On this principle it was that David 
deemed his enemy, whoever he was, 
unworthy of his office, and desired 
that it should be given to another. In 
like manner, Judas had rendered him- 
self unworthy of his office, and there 


was the same propriety that it should 
be given to another. And as the of- 
fice had now become yacant by the 
death of Judas, and according to one 
declaration in the Psalms, so, accord- 
| ing to another, it was proper that it 
should be conferred on some other 
person. 
in the Psalm means the care, charge, 
business, oversight of any thing. It is 
awordapplicable to magistrates, whose 
care it is to see that the laws are exe- 
cuted; and to military men who have 
charge of an army, or a part of an 
army. In Job x. 12 it is rendered 
“thy visitation.”?> In Num. iv 16, 
“and to the office of Eleazer,’’ ete. 
In the case of David it refers to those 
who were intrusted with military or 


perverted them to.persecute and op- 
| pose him, and who had thus shown 
themselves unworthy of the office. 
The Greek word which is used here, 
émioxo7jy, is taken from the Septua- 
| gint, and means the same thing as the 
Hebrew. It is well rendered in the 
margin ‘‘ office, or charge.’’? It means 
charge or office in general, without in 
itself specifying of what kind. It is 
the concreté of the noun ETLOKOTOS, 
commonly translated “ bishop,’”’ and 
means /is office, charge, or duty. That 
word means simply having the oversight 
| of any thing, and as applied to the of- 
ficers of the New Testament, it de- 
notes merely their having charge of the 
affairs of the Charch, without specify - 
ing the nature or the extent of their ju- 
risdiction. Hence it is often inter- 
changed with presbyter or elder, and 
denotes the discharge of the duties of 
the same office. Acts xx. 28, ‘‘ Take 
heed (presbyters or elders, ver.17) to 
yourselves, and to all the flock over 
the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers” — eriaxdrrous — bishops. 


ete.—émickorobutes. Phil. i. 1, ‘with 
the bishops and deacons.’ ‘Paul 
called presbyters bishops; for they 
had at that time.the same name.”— 
Theodoret, as quoted by Schleusner, 
1 Pet. v. 2, ‘‘Feed the flock of God 
(that is, you who are elders, or pres- 
‘byters, v. 1); taking the oversight there- 
of ’—imioxovourtes, These passages 


The word rendered ‘ office”’ - 


other offices who had treacherously+ 


Heb. xii. 15, “Looking diligently,” ~ 
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21 Wherefore of these men ¢ 
which have companied with us 
all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us, 

22 Beginning from the baptism 

a Lu%l0.1,2. Jno. 15. 27. 
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of John, unto that same day that 
he was taken up from us, must one 
be ordained to be a witness with 
us of his resurrection. 

_ 23 And they appointed two, Jo- 


show that the term in the New Tes- 


tament designates the supervision ome’ 


eare which was exercised over th 

Church, by whomsoeyer performed, 

without specifying the nature or ex- 
tent of the jurisdiction. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to add that. Peter here 
did not intend to affirm that Judas 
sustained any office corresponding to 
what is now commonly understood 
by the term ‘‘ bishop.” 

21, 22. Wherefore of these men. Of 
those “who had witnessed the life and 
works of Christ, and who were th 
fore qualified to discharge the duties 
of the office from which Judas fell. 
Probably Peter refers to the seventy 
disciples. Luke x. 1, 2. 4 Went in 
and out. A phrase signifying that he 
was their constant companion. It 
expresses in general all the actions of 
the life. Psa. cxxi. 8. Deut. xxviii. 19; 
EKO op. 
tism of John. ‘The words ‘‘ beginning 
from’’ in the original refer to the 
Lord Jesus. The meaning may be 
thus expressed, ‘‘during all the time 
in which the Lord Jesus, beginning 
(his ministry) at the time when he 
was baptized by John, went in and 
out among us, until the time when he 
was taken up, s+ ete. From those who 
had during that time been the con- 
stant companions of the Lord Jesus 
must one be taken, who would thus be 
a witness of his whole ministry. 9 Must 
one be ordained. It is fit or proper that 
one should be ordained. The reason 
of this was, that Jesus had originally 
chosen the number twelve for this 
work, and as one of them had fallen, 
it was proper that the vacancy should 
be filled by some person equally qual- 
ified for the office. The reason why 
it was proper that he should be taken 
from the seventy disciples was, that 
they had been particularly distinguish- 
ed by Jesus himself, and had been 
witnesses of most of his public life. 
Luke x. 1-16. The word ordained with 
us has a fixed and definite significa- 
tion. It means to set apart to a sa- 
ered office with proper forms and so- 
lemnities, commonly by the imposi- 


| Begining from the bap-' 


But this is not, of ne- 
ssity, the meaning of this passage. 
he Greek word usually denoting or-. 
dination is not used here. The expr es- 
sion is literally, ‘‘maust one be, or be- 
come, yevécOan, a witness with us of his 
resutrection.”» The expression does 
not imply that he must be set apart 
in any particular manner, but simply 
that one should be designated or ap- 
pointed for this specific purpose, to 
be a witness of the resurrection of 
Christ. 

23, And they appointed two. They 
proposed, or, as we should say, nomi- 
natedtwo. Literally, they placed two, 
or made them to stand forth, as per- 
sons do who are candidates for office. 
These two were probably more dis- 
tinguished by prudence, wisdom, pie- 
ty, and age than the others, and they 
were so nearly equal in qualifications 
that they could not determine which 
was the best fitted for the office. {| Jo- 
seph called Barsabas, ete. It is not cer- 
tainly known what the name Barsabas 
denotes. The Syriac word Bar means 
Son, and the word Sabas has been 
translated an oath, rest, quiet, or cap- 
tivity. Why the name was given to 
Joseph is not known; but prebably 
it was the family name—Joseph son of 
Sabas. Some have conjectured that 
this was the same man who, in chap. 
iy. 36, is called Barnabas. But of this 
there is no proof. Lightfoot sup- 
poses that he was the son of Alpheus 
and brother of James the Less, and 
that he was chosen on account of his 
relationship to the family of the Lord 
Jesus. 4 Was surnamed Justus. Who 
was called Justus. This is a Latin 
name, meaning just, and was probably 
given him on account of his distin- 
guished integrity. It was not uncom- 
mon among “the Jews for a man to 
have severalnames. Matt. x.3. 9_And 
Matthias. Nothing is known of the 
family of this man, or of his character, 
further*than that he was numbered 
with the apostles, and shared their lot 
in the toils, the persecutions, and the 
honors of preaching the Gospel to 
mankind. 


tion of hands. 
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seph called Barsabas,* who was 
surnamed Justus, and Matthias. 
24 And they prayed, and said, 
Thou, Lord, which ’ knowest the 
@c.15. 22, 6 Je.17.10. Re. 2. 23. 
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hearts of all men, show whether of 
these two thou hast chosen, 

25 That he may take part of 
this ministry and apostleship, from 


not agree on the individual, they in- 
yoked the direction of God in thei 


address Christ, then two things clearly 
olow. First, that it is proper to ren- 


24. And they prayed. As they-could | if on this occasion they did actually 


- choice—an-example which should b 
followed in every selection of an in- 
dividual to exereise the duties of the 
sacred office of the ministry. Which 
knowest the hearts of all men. This is 
often declared to be the peculiar pre- 
rogative of God. Jer. xvii. 18. “7, 
Jehovah, search the heart,” ete. Psa. 
exxxix. 1, 23. 1 Chron. xxviii. 9.. Yet 
this attribute is also expressly ascribed 
to Jesus Christ. Rey. ii. 18. Comp. 
28, ‘‘These things saith the Son of 
God—I am he which searcheth the 
reins and the hearts.” John ii. 25; 
vi. 64; xvi. 19.* There are strong rea- 
sons for supposing that the apostles 
on this occasion addressed this prayer 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. (1.) The 
name Lord—xépros—is the common 
appellation which they gave to him. 
Acts ii. 36; vii. 59, 60; x236. 1 Cor. ii. 
8 Phill ie Rev, xivGea at. (2.) 

‘We are told that they worshipped him, 
or rendered him divine honors after 
his ascension. Luke xxiy. 52. (38.) 
The disciples were accustomed to ad- 
dress him after his crucifixion by the 
names Lord or God indifferently. Acts 
i, 6 John xx. 28. Acts vii.59 (4.) 
This was a matter pertaining especi- 
ally to the Church which the Lord Je- 
sus had redeemed, and to his own ar- 
rangement in regard to it. He had 
chosen the apostles; he had given 
them their commission; he had fixed 
their number; and, what is worthy of 
special remark here, he had been the 
companion of the very men here des- 
ignated as candidates for the office, 
and knew their qualifications for this 
work. If the apostles ever called on 
the Lord Jesus after his ascension, 
this was a ease .in which they would 
be likely to do it. That it was done 
is clear from the account of the death 
of Stephen. Acts vii. 59,60. And in 
this important matter of ordaining a 
new apostle to be & witness for Jesus 
Christ, nothing was more natural than 
that they should address him, though | 
bodily absent, as they would assured- 
ly have done if he were present. But 


» 


der him divine homage, agreeably to 
the uniform declarations of the Scrip- 
ture. John y. 23, ‘‘That all men 
should honor the Son eyen.as they 
honor the Father.’’? ‘Heb. i. 6, ‘‘ And 
let all the angels of God worship him.”” 
Phil. ii. 10, 11. Rev. v. 8-14. 1 Thess. 
iii. 11,12. Secondly, he must be di- 
vine. To none other but God can re- 
ligious homage be rendered ; and none 
other can be described as knowing the 
Rearts of all men. The reason why 
they appealed to him on this occasion 
as the searcher of the heart was doubt- 
less the great importance of the work 
to which the successor of Judas was 
to be called. One apostle of fair ex- 
ternal character had proved a traitor; 
and, with this fact before them, they 
appealed to the Saviour himself to se- 
lect one.who would be true to him, 
and not bring dishonor on his cause. 
Show whether, ete. Show which of ~ 
them. {| Thou hast chosen. Which of 
the two thou hast judged to be best 
qualified for the work. 

25. That he may take part of this minis- 
try. The word rendered part—xdjjpov 
—is the same which in the next verse 
4s rendered lots. It properly means 
a lot-or portion—the portion divided 
to a man, or assigned to him by cast- 
ing lots; and also the instrument or 
means by which the lotis determined. 
The former is its meaning here; the 
office, or portion of apostolic work, 
which would fall to him by taking the 
place of Judas. {| Ministry and apos- 
tleship. This is an instance of the fig- 
ure of speech hendiadys, when two 
words are used to express one thing, 
It means the apostolic ministry. See 
instances in Gen. i. 14, ‘‘ Let them be 
for signs and for seasons,” that is, 
signs of seasons. Acts xxiii. 6, ‘Hope | 
and resurrection of the dead,” that is, 
hope of the resurrection of the dead. 
From which Judas by transgression fell. 
Literally, went aside—rapéBy—“as op- 
posed to the idea of adhering faith- 
fully to the character and service 
which his apostleship required of 
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which Judas by transgression fell, 
that he might go to his.own place, 
26 And they gave forth their 
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lots: and the lot fell upon Matthi- 
as; and he was numbered with 
the eleven apostles. 


him.’’—Proy. Hackett. The transgres- 
sion referred to was his treason and 
suicide. {| That he might go to his own 
. place. These words by different f- 
terpreters have been referred both to 
Matthias and Judas. Those who re- 
fer them to Matthias say that they 
mean that Judas fell that Matthias 
might go to his own place, that is, to 
a place for which he was fitted, orwell 
qualified. But to this there are many 
objections. 1. The apostolic office 
could with no propriety be called, in 
reference to Matthias, his own place, 
untilit was actually conferred on him. 
2. There is no instance in which the 
expression to go to his own place is ap- 
plied to a successor in office. 3, It 
is not true that the design or reason 
why Judas fell was to make way for 
another. He fell by his crimes; his 
avarice, his voluntary and enormous 
wickedness. 4. The former part of 
the sentence contains this sentiment: 
** Another must be appointed to this 
office which the death of Judas has 
made vacant.’ If this expression, 
“that he might go,”’ etc., refers to the 
successor of Judas, it expresses the 
same sentiment, but more obscurely. 
5. The obvious and natural meaning 
of the phrase is to refer it to Judas. 
But those who suppose that it refers 
to Judas differ greatly about its mean- 
ing. Some suppose that it refers to 
his own house, and that the meaning 
is, that he left the apostolic office to 
return to his own house; and they 
appeal to Numb. xxiv. 25. But it is 
‘not true that Judas did this; nor is 
there the least proof that it was his 
design. Others refer it to the grave, 
as the place of man, where all must 
lie; and particularly as:an ignomini- 
ous place where it was proper that a 
traitor like Judas should lie. But 
there is no example where the word 
place is used in this sense, nor is there 
an instance, where a man, by being 
buried, is said to return to his own, or 
proper place. thers have supposed 
that the manner of his death by hang- 
ing is referred to as his own orhis prop- 
er place, But this interpretation is evi- 
dently an unnatural and forced one. 
The word place can not be applied to 
an act of self-murder. It denotes 


habitation, abode, situation in which 
toremain; not an act. These are the 
only interpretations of the passage 
which can be suggested, except the 
common one of referring it to the 
abode of Judas in the world of woe. 
This might be said to be his own, as he 
had prepared himself for it, and as it 


was proper that he who had betrayed - 


his Lord should dwell there. This 
interpretation may be defended by the 
following considerations: 1. It is 
the obvious and natural meaning of 
the words. It commends itself by its 
simplicity and its evident connection 
with the context. It has in all ages 
been the common interpretation ; nor 
has any other been adopted, except in 
cases where there was a theory to be 
defended about future punishment. 
Unless men had previously made up 
their minds not to believe in future 
punishment, no one would eyer have 
thought of any other interpretation. 
This fact alone throws strong light 
on the meaning of the passage. 2. It 
accords with the crimes of Judas, and 
with all that we know of him. What 
the future doom of Judas would be 
was not unknown to the apostles. 
Jesus Christ had expressly declared 
this—‘it had been good for that man 
if he had not been born;’’ a declara- 
tion which could not be true if, after 
any limited period of suffering, he 
were at last admitted to eternal hap- 
piness. See Matt. xxvi. 24, and the 
Notes on that place. This declaration 
was made in the presence of the eley- 
en apostles, at the institution of the 
Lord’s supper, and at a time when 
their attention was absorbed with 
deep interest in what Christ said; and 
it was therefore a declaration which 
they would not be likely to forget. 
As they knew the fate of Judas before- 
hand, nothing was more natural for 
them than to speak of it familiarly as 
a thing which had actually occurred 
when he betrayed his Lord and hung 
himself. 38. The expression ‘‘to go 
to his own place’’ is one which is 
used by the ancient writers to denote 

oing to an eternal destiny. Thus the 
Fee Tract, Baal Turim, on Numb. 
xxiv. 25, says, ‘‘Balaam went to his 
own place, that is, to Gehenna,”’ to 


. 
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hell. Thus the Targum, or Chaldee 
Paraphrase on Eccl. vi. 6, says, ‘‘ Al- 
though the days of a man’s life were 
two thousand years, and he did not 
study the law, and do justice, in the 
day of his death his soul shall descend 
to hell, to the one place where all sin- 
ners go.’’? Thus Ignatius in the Epis- 
tle to the Magnesians says, ‘‘ Because 
all things have an end, the two things 
death and life shall lie down together, 
and each one shall go to his own place.” 
The phrase his own place means the 
place or abode which was fitted for 
him, which was his appropriate home. 


Judas was not in a place which be- | 


fitted his character when he was an 
apostle; he was not in such a place in 
the Church; he would not be in heay- 
en. Hell was the only place which 
was fitted to the man of avarice and 
of treason. And if this be the true 
interpretation of this passage, then it 
follows, 1. That there will be such a 
thing as future, eternal punishment. 
There is certainly one man in hell, and 
ever will be. If there is ove there, for 
the same reason there may be others. 
All objections to the doctrine are re- 
moved by this single fact; and it can 
not be true that a// men will be saved. 
2. Each individual in eternity will find 
his own proper place. The punish- 
ment of hell is not an arbitrary ap- 
pointment. Every man will go to the 
place for which his character is fitted. 
The hypocrite is not fitted for heaven. 
The man of pride, and avarice, and 
pollution, and falsehood, is not fitted 
for heayen. The place adapted to such 
men is hell; and the design of the 
judgment will be to assign to each 
individual his proper abode in the eter- 
nal world. It would not be fit that 
the holy and pure should dwell for- 
ever in the same place with the un- 
holy andimpure; and the Lord Jesus 
will come to assign to each his appro- 
priate eternal habitation. 3. The sin- 
ner will have no cause of complaint. 
If he is assigned to his proper place, 
he can not complain. If he is wnfit for 
heaven, he can not complain that he 
is excluded. Andif his character and 
feelings are such as make it proper 
that he should find his eternal abode 
among the enemies of God, then he 
must expect that a God of justice and 
equity will assign him such a doom. 
But, 4. This will not alleviate his 
pain; it will deepen his wo. He will 
have the eternal consciousness that 
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that, and that only, is Ais place—the 
abode for which he is fitted. The 
prison is no less dreadful because a 
man is conscious that he deserves it. 
The gallows is not the less terrible 
because the man knows that he de- 
serves to die. And the consciousness 
of the sinner that he is wvfit for heay- 
ew; that there is not a solitary soul 
there with whom he could have sym- 
pathy or friendship; that he is fit for 
hell, and hell only, will be an ingredi- 
ent of eternal bitterness in the cup of 
wo that awaits him. Let not the sin- 
ner then hope to escape; for God will 
assuredly appoint his» residence in 
that world to which his character 
here is adapted. 

The character and end of Judas is 
one of the most important and in- 
structive things in history. It teaches 
us, 1. That Christ may employ wick- 
ed men for important purposes in his 
kingdom. See Notes on ver. 17. He 
does no violence to their freedom; 


‘ suffers them to act as they please, but 


brings important ends out of their 
conduct. One or the most conclusive 
arguments for the pure character of 
Jesus Christ is drawn from the silent 
testimony of Judas. 2. The charac- 
ter of Judas was eminently base and 
wicked. He was influenced by one of 
the worst human passions; and yet 
he concealed it from all the apostles. 
It was remarkable that any man should 
have thought of making money in such 
a band of men; but avarice will show . 
itself every where. 3. We see the ef- 
fects of covetousness in the Church. 
It led to the betraying of Jesus Christ, 
and to his death; and it has often be- 
trayed the cause of pure religion since. 
There isno single human passion that 
has done so much eyil in the Chureh 
of God as this. It may be consistent 
with external decency and order, and 
in accordance with the principles on 
which the world acts, and which it ap- 
proves, and it may therefore be in- 
dulged without disgrace, while open 
and.acknowledged vices would expose 
their possessors to shame and ruin. 
And yet it paralyzes and betrays re- 
ligion probably more than any single 
propensity of man. “4. The character 
of an avaricious man in the Church 
will bedeveloped. Opportunities will 
occur when it will be seen and known - 
by what principle he is influenced. 
So it was with Achan (Josh. vii. 21); so 
it was with Judas; and so it will be 
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with all. Occasions will occur which 
will test the character, and show what 
manner of spirit a man is of. Every 
appeal to a man’s benevolence, every 

call upon his charity, shows what 
spirit Influences him—whether he is 
actuated by the love of gold, or by the 
love of Christ and his cause. 

26. And they gave forth their. lots. 
Some have supposed that this means 
they voted. But to this interpretation 
there are insuperable objections. 1. 
The word lots, cAxjpous, is not used to 
express votes, or suffrage. 2. The ex- 
pression ‘‘the lot fell upon? is not 
consistent with the notion of voting. 
It is commonly expressive of casting 
lots. 3. Casting lots was common 
among the Jews on important and 

ifficult occasions, and it was natural 

hat the apostles should resort to it in 
this. Thus David divided the priests 
by lot. 1 Chron. xxiv. 5. The land 
of Canaan was divided by lot. Num. 
XXvVi.55. Josh. xv., xvi., xvii.,ete. Jon- 
athan, son of Saul, was detected as 
having violated his father’s command 
and as bringing calamity on the Israel- 
ites by lot. 1 Sam. xiv. 41,42. Achan 
was detected by lot. Josh. vii. 16-18. 
In these instances the use of the lot 
was regarded as a solemn appeal to 
God for his direct interference in cases 
which they could not themselves de- 
cide. Proy. xvi. 83, ‘‘ The lot is cast 


into the lap, but the whole disposing | 


thereof is of the Lord.”” The choice 
of an apostle was an event of the same 
kind, and was regarded as a solemn 
appeal to God for his direction and 
guidance in a case which the apostles 
eould not determine. The manner in 
which this was done is not certainly 
known. The common mode of cast- 
ing lots was to write the names of the 
persons on pieces of stone, wood, etc., 
and put them in one urn, and the 
name of the office, portion, etc., on 
others. These were then placed in an 
urn with other pieces of stone, etc., 
which were blank. The names were 
then drawn at random, and also the 
other pieces, and this settled the case. 
_ The casting. of a lot is determined by 
laws of natureas regularly as any thing 
else. There is properly no chance in 
it. We do not know how a die may 
turn up; but this does not imply that 
it will turn up without any regard to 
rule, or at haphazard. We can not 
trace the influences which may de- 
termine cither this or that side to 
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come up; but it is done by regular 
and proper laws, and according to the 
circumstances of position, force, etc., 
in which it is cast. Still, although it 
does not imply any special or mirac- 
ulous interposition of Providence; 
though it may not be absolutely 
wrong, in cases which can not other- 
wise be determined, to use the lot, 


| yet it does not follow that it is prop- 


er often to make this appeal. Almost 
all cases of doubt can be determined 
more satisfactorily in some other way 
than by the lot. The habit of appeal- 
ing to it engenders the love of hazards 
and of games; leads to heart-burn- 
ings, to jealousies, to envy, to strife, 
and to dishonesty. Still less does the 
example of the apostles authorize 


| games of hazard, or lotteries, which 


are positively evil, and attended with 
ruinous consequences, apart from any 
inquiry about the lawfulness of the 
lot. They either originate in, or pro- 
mote covetousness, neglect of regu- 
lar industry, envy, jealousy, disap- 
pointment, dissipation, bankruptcy, 
falsehood, and despair. What is gain- 
ed by one is lost by another, and both 
the gain and the loss promote some 
of the worst passions of man—boast- 
ing, triumph, self-confidence, indo- 
lence, dissipation, on the one hand; 
and envy, disappointment, sullenness, 
desire of revenge, remorse, and ruin 
on the other. Godintended that man 
should live by sober toil. All depart- 
ures from this great law of our social 
existence lead to ruin. {| Their lots. 
The lots which were to de@ide their 
case. They are called theirs, because 
they were to determine which of them 
should be called to the apostolic of- 
fice. § The lot fell, This is an expres- 
sion applicable to casting lots, not to 
voting. {He was numbered. By the 
casting of the lot, cvycatenpicsn. 
This word is from Widos—a calcilus, 
or pebble, by which votes were given 
or lots were cast. It means, that by 
the result of the lot he was reckoned 
as an apostle. Nothing farther is re- 
lated of Matthias in the New Testa- 
ment. Where he labored, and when 
and where he died, is unknown; nor 
is there any tradition .on which reli- 
ance is to be placed. The election of 
Matthias, however, throws some light 
on the organization of the Church. 
1. He was chosen to fill the place va- 
cated by Judas, and for a specific pur- 
pose, to be @ witness of the resurrec- 
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were all with one accord in one 
place. 
2 And suddenly there came a 


7 


tion of Christ. There is no mention 
of any other design. It was not to or- 
dain men exclusively, or to rule over 
the churches, but to be a witness to 
an important fact. 2. There is no in- 
timation that it was designed that 
there should be successors to the apos- 
tles in the peculiar duties of the apos- 
tolic office. The election was for a 
definite object, and was therefore tem- 
porary. It was to fill up the nwmber 
originally appointed by Christ. When 
the purpose for which he was appoint- 
ed was accomplished, the peculiar part 
of the apostolic work ceased of course. 
8. There could be no succession in fu- 
ture ages to the peculiar apostolic of- 
fice. They were to be witnesses of the 
work of Christ, and when the desired 
effect resulting from such a witness- 
ing was accomplished, the office itself 
would cease. Hence there is no rec- 
ord that after this the Church even 
pretended to appoint successors to 
the apostles, and hence no ministers 
of the Gospel can now pretend to be 
their successors in the peculiar and 
original design of the eppointment of 
the apostles. 4. The only other apos- 
tle mentioned in the New Testament 
is the apostle Paul, not appointed as 
the successor of the others, not with 
any peculiar design except to be an 
apostle t6 the Gentiles, as the others 
were to the Jews, and appointed for 
the same end, to testify that Jesus 
Christ was alive, and that he had seen 
him after he rose. 1 Cor. xy. 8; ix.1, 
15. Acts xxii. 8, 9,14,15; xxvi.17, 18. 
The ministers of religion, therefore, 
are successors of the apostles, not in 
their peculiar office as witnesses, but 
as preachers of the word, and as ap- 
pointed to establish, to organize, to 
edify, and to rule the churches. The 
peculiar work of the apostleship ceased 
with their death. The ordinary work 
of the ministry, which they held in 
common with all others who preach 
the Gospel, will continue to the end 
of time. 


CHAPTER IL. 


1, And when the day of Pentecost. The 
word Pentecost is a Greek word signi- 
fying the fiftieth part of a thing, or the 


fiftieth in order. Among the Jews it 
was applied to one of their three great 
feasts which began on the fiftieth day 
after the Passover. This feast was 


reckoned from the sixteenth day of ~~ 


the month Axis, or April, or the see- 
ond day of the Passover. The paschal 
lamb was slain on the fourteenth of 
the month at even (Lev. xxiii. 5); on 
the fifteenth of the month was a holy 
convocation—the proper beginning of 
the feast; on the sixteenth was the 
offering of the first-fruits of harvest, 
and from that day they were to reckow 
seven weeks, that is, forty-nine days, to 


| the feast called the feast of Pentecost, 


so that it occurred fifly days after the 
first day of the feast of the Passover. 
This feast was also called the feast of 
weeks, from the circumstance that it 
followed a succession of weeks. Ex. 
xxxiv. 22. Num. xxviii, 26. Deut. xvi. 
10. It was also a harvest festival, and was 
accordingly called the feast of harvest ; 
and it was for this reason that two 
loaves made of new meal were offered 
on this occasion as first-fruits. Ley. 
xxiii. 17,20, Num. xxviii. 27-31. J Was 
Sully come. When the day had arrived. 
The word here used means literally ¢o 
be completed, and as employed here re- 
fers, not to the day itself, but to the 
completion of the interval which was 
to pass before its arrival.— Olshawsen. 
See Luke ix. 51. Comp. Mark i, 15. 
Luke i. 57. This fact is mentioned, 
that the time of the Pentecost had 
come, or fully arrived, to account for 
what is related afterward, that there 
were so many strangers and foreign- 
ers present. The promised influences 
of the Spirit were withheld until the- 
greatest possible numbers of Jews 
should be present at Jerusalem at the 
same time, and thus an opportunity 
be afforded of preaching the Gospel 
to vast multitudes in the very place 
where the Lord. Jesus was crucified, 
and also-an opportunity be afforded 
of sending the Gospel by them into 
distant parts of the earth. 9] They were 
all, * Probably not only the apostles, 
but also the one hundred and twenty ~ 
mentioned in chap. i. 15. With one 
accord. See chap. i.14. It is proba- 
ble that they had continued together 
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sound from heaven, as of a rushing 
mighty wind, and it filled ¢ all the 


house where they were sitting. 
: @c.4.31. 
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3 And there appeared unto them 
cloven tongues like as of fire, and 
it sat upon each of them: 


until this time, and given themselves 
entirely to the business of devotion. 
4] In one place. Where this was can 
not be known. Commentators have 
been much divided in their conjec- 
tures about it. Some have supposed 
that it was in the upper room men- 
tioned in chap. 1.18; others that it 
was a room in the Temple; others 
that it was in a synagogue; others 
that it was among the promiscuous 
multitude that assembled for devyo- 
tion in the courts of the Temple. See 
ver. 2. It has been supposed by many 
that this took place on the first day 
of the week; that is, on the Christian 
Sabbath. But there is a difficulty in 
establishing this. There was proba- 
bly a difference among the Jews them- 
selves as to the time of observing this 
festival. Thelawsaid that they should 
reckon seven Sabbaths; that is, seven 
weeks, ‘‘from the morrow after the Sab- 
bath.” Ley. xxiii. 15. By this Sabbath 
“the Pharisees understood the second 
day of the Passover, on whatever day 
of the week it occurred, which was 
kept as a day of holy convocation, and 
which might be calleda Sabbath. But 
the Caraite Jews, or those who insist- 
_ed on a literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures, maintained that by the 
Sabbath here was meant the wsual Sab- 
bath, the seventh day of the week. 
Consequently with them the day of 
Pentecost always occurred on the first 
day of the week; and if the apostles 
fell in with their views, the day was 
fully come on what is now the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. But if the views of the 
Pharisees were followed, and the Lord 
Jesus had with them kept the Pass- 
over on Thursday, as many have sup- 
‘posed, then the day of Pentecost 
~ would have occurred on the Jewish 
Sabbath, that is, on Saturday.—Kuwi- 
noel; Lightfoot. It is impossible to 
etermine the truth on this subject. 
Nor is it of much importance. Ac- 
cording to the later Jews, the day of 
Pentecost was kept also as a festival 
to commemorate the giving of the law 
on Mount Sinai; but no trace of this 
custom is to be found inthe Old Testa- 
ment. 

2. And suddenly. It burst upon 
them at once. Though they were 

ad 


waiting for the descent of the Spirit, 
yet it is not probable that they ex- 
pected it in thismanner. As this was 
an important event, and one on which 
the welfare of the Church depended, 
it was proper that the gift of the Holy 
Spirit should take place in some strik- 
ing and sensible manner, so as to con- 
vince theis own minds that the prom- 
ise was fulfilled, and so as deeply to 
impress others with the greatness and 
importance of the event. There 
came a sound—hyxos. This word is ap- 
plied to any noise or report. Heb. 
xii. 19, “The sound of a trumpet.” 
Luke iy. 37, ‘The fame of him,’’ ete. 
Comp. Mark i. 28. § From heaven. 
Appearing to rush down from the sky. 
Itwas fitted, therefore, to attract their 
attention no less from the direction 
from which it came, than on accoynt 
of its suddenness and violence. Tem- 
pests blow commonly: horizontally. 
This appeared to come from above ; 
and this is all that is meant by the ex- 
pression ‘‘from heaven.’’* 4 As of a 
rushing mighty wind. Literally, ‘as 
of a violent blast borne along’ —d epome- 
vyas—rushing along like a tempest. Such 
a wind is sometimes borne along so 
violently, and with such a noise, as to 
make it difficult even to hear the 
thunder in the gale. Such appears to 
have been the sound of this remarka- 
ble phenomenon. It does not appear 
that there was any wind, but the sud- 
den sound .was like such a sweeping 
tempest. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that the wind in the sacred Scrip- 
tures is often put as an emblem of a 
divine influence. Sce John iii. 8.. It 
is invisible, yet mighty, and thus repre- 
sents the agency of the Holy Spirit. 


The same word in Hebrew (41>) and 


in Greek (veda) is used to denote 
both. The mighty power of God may 
be denoted also by the violence of a 
tempest. 1 Kings xix. 11. Psa. xxix.; 
civ. 3; xviii. 10.. In this place ‘the 
sound as of a gale was emblematic of 
the mighty power of the Spirit, and 
of the effects which his coming would 
accomplish among men. { And it 
filled. Not the wind filled, but the 
sound. This is evident, (1.) Because 
there is no affirmation that there was 
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4 And they were all filled “with 
the Holy Ghost, and began ° to 
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speak with other tongues, as the 


Spirit gave them utterance. 


any wind. (2.) The grammatical struc- 
ture of the sentence will’ admit no 
other construction. . The word ‘‘ fill- 
ed’ has no nominative case but the 
word sound: ‘‘and suddenly there was 
a sound as ofa wind, and (the sound) 
filled the house.’ In the Greek, the 
word ‘‘wind’’ is in the genitive or 
possessive case. It may be remarked 
here that this miracle was really far 
more striking than the common sup- 
position makes it to haye been. A 
tempest would have been terrific. A 
mighty wind might have alarmed 
them. But there would have been 
nothing unusual or remarkable in 
this. uch things often happened; 
and the thoughts would have been di- 
rected of course to the storm as an 
ordinary, though perhaps alarming 
occurrence. But when all was still; 
when there was no storm, no wind, no 
rain, no thunder, such a rushing sound 
must havearrested their attention, and 
directed all minds to a phenomenon 
so unusual and unaccountable. 4] All 
the house. Some haye supposed that 
this was a room in or near the Temple. 
Butas the Temple is not expressly men- 
tioned, this is improbable. It was 
probably the -private dwelling men- 
tioned in chap. i. 18. Ifit be said that 
such a dwelling could not contain so 
large a multitude as soon assembled, 
it may be replied that their houses 
had large central courts (see Notes on 
Matt. ix. 2), and that it is not affirmed 
that the transaction recorded in this 
chapter occurred iz the room which 
they occupied. It is probable that it 
took place in the court and around 
the house. 

3. And there appeared unto them. 
There were seen by them, or they. saw. 


The fire was first seen by them in the | 


room before it rested in the form of 
tongues on the heads of the disci- 
ples. Perhaps the fire appeared at 
first as scintillations or coruscations, 
until it became fixed on their heads. 
§| Tongues—yAw@ooa, The word tongue 
occurs often in the Scriptures to de- 
note the member which is the instru- 
ment of taste and speech, and also to 
denote language or speech itself. It 
is also used, as with us, to denote that 
which in shape resembles the tongue. 
Thus Josh. vii. 21, 24 (in Hebrew), ‘‘a 


|upon the head of each one. 
| showed that the prodigy was directed 


tongue of gold,”’ that is, awedge of gold. 


Josh. xv.5; xviii.19, Isa. xi.15, ‘‘The 
tongue of the sea,’’ that is, a bay or 
gulf. Thusalso wesayatongue ofland. 
The phrase ‘tongue of fire’? occurs 
once, and once only, in the Old Testa- 
ment (Isa, v. 24), ‘‘ Therefore as the 
fire devoureth the stubble (Heb. tongue 


| of five), and the flame consumeth,”’ ete. 


In this place the name tongue is given 
from the resemblance of a pointed 
flame to the human tongue. Any 
thing long, narrow and tending to a 
point is thus in the Hebrew called a 
tongue. The word here means, there- 
fore, slender and pointed appearances 
of flame, perhaps at first moving ir- 
regularly around the room. { Cloven. 
Divided, separated — éramepr(onevar— 
from the verb d:auepiGw, to divide, or 
distribute into parts. Matt. xxvii. 35, 
“They parted his garments.”? Luke 
xxii. 17, ‘‘ Take this (the cup), and di- 
vide it among yourselves.”? Probably 
the common opinion is, that these 
tongues or flames were, each one of 
them, split, or forked, or cloven. But 
this is not the meaning of the expres- 
sion. The idea is that they were sepa- 
rated or divided one from another ; it 
was not one great flame, but was bro- 
ken up, or clover into many parts, and . 
probably these parts were moying 
without order in the room. In the 
Syriac it is, ‘‘ And there appeared unto 
them tongues which divided them- 
selves like fire, and sat upon each of 
them.’’ The old Ethiopie version 
reads it, ‘‘ And five, as it were, appear- 
ed to them, and sat on them.’ §] And 
sat wpon each of them. Or rested, in 
the form of a lambent or gentle flame, 
This 


to them, and was a very significant 
emblem of the promised descent of 
the Holy Spirit. After the rushing 
sound and the appearance of. the 
flames, they could not doubt that 
here was some remarkable interposi- 
tion of God. The appearance of fire, 
or flame, has always been regarded as 
a most striking emblem of the Divin- 
ity. Thus, Exod. iii. 2,3, God is sa‘d 
to have manifested himself to. Moses 
in a bush which was burning, yet not 
consumed. Thus, Exod. xix. 16-20, 


God descended on Mount Sinai in the 
- 
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midst of thunders, and lightnings, and | faculty of speaking languages whieh 


smoke, and fire, striking emblems of 
his presence and power.” See also 
Gen. xv.17. Thus Deut. iv. 24, God is 
said to be ‘‘a consuming fire.’’ Comp. 
Heb. xii. 29. See Ezek.i.4. Psa. xviii. 
12-14. The classic reader will also 
instantly recall the beautiful descrip- 
tion in Virgil. Aneid, b. ii., 680-691. 
Other instances of a similar prodigy 
are also recorded in profane writers. 
Pliny, H. N. ii., 37. Livy, i., 39. These 
appearances to the apostles were em- 
blematic, doubtless, (1.) Of the prom- 
ised Holy Spirit, as a Spirit of purity 
and of power. The prediction of John 
the Baptist, ‘‘He shall baptize with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire’ (Matt. 
lii. 11), would probably be recalled at 
once to their memory. (2.) The pecul- 
jar appearance, that of tongues, was an 
emblem of the diversity of languages 
which they were about to be able to 
utter. Any form of fire would have 
denoted the presence and power of 
God; buta form was adopted express- 
ive of what was to occur. Thus any 
divine appearance or manifestation at 
the baptism of Jesus might have de- 
noted the presence and approbation 
ofGod; but the form chosen was that 
of a dove descending—expressive of 
the mild and gentle virtues with 
which he was to be imbued. So in 
Hizek. i. 4, any form of flame might 
have denoted the presence of God; 
but the appearance actually chosen 
was one that was strikingly emblem- 
atical of his providence. In the same 
way, the appearance here symbolized 
‘their peculiar endowments for enter- 
ing on their great work—the ability 
to speak with new tongues. 
4. Were all filled with the Holy Ghost. 
Were entirely under his sacred influ- 
- ence and power. See Notes on Luke 
j. 41, 67. To be filled with any thing 
is a phrase denoting that all the-facul- 
ties are pervaded by it, engaged in it, 
or under its influence: Acts iii. 10, 
“Were filled with wonder and amaze- 
ment;” y. 17, ‘Filled with indigna- 
tion;” xiii. 45, ‘‘ Filled with envy;”’ 
ver. 52, ‘‘ Filled with joy and the Holy 
Ghost.” {Began to speak with other 
tongues. In other languages than their 
native tongue. The languages which 
they spoke are specified in vs. 9-11. 
4 As the Spirit gave them utterance. As 
the Holy Spirit gave them power to 
speak. This language implies plainly 
that they were now endued with a 


they had not before learned. Their 
native tongue was that of Galilee, 
a somewhat barbarous dialect of the 
common language used in Judea— 
the Syro-Chaldaic, It is possible that 
some. of them might have been par- 
tially acquainted with the Greek and 
Latin, as each of those languages was 
spoken among the Jews to some ex- 
tent; but there is not the slightest 
evidence that they were acquainted 
with the languages of the different 
nations afterward specified. Vari- 
ous attempts have been made to ac- 
count for this remarkable phenom- 
enon without supposing it to be a 
miracle. But the natural and obvious 
meaning of the passage is, that they 
were endowed by the supernatural 
power of the Holy Ghost with ability 
to speak foreign languages, and lan- 
guages to them before unknown. It 
does not appear that each one had the 
power of speaking all the languages 
which are specified (vs. 9-11), but that 
this ability was among them, and that 
together they could speak these lan- 
guages, probably some one and some 
another. The following remarks may 
perhaps throw some light on this re- 
markable occurrence. (1.) It was pre- 
dicted in the Old Testament that what 
is here stated would occur in the times 
of the Messiah. Thus, in Isa. xxviii. 
11, “With. ... another tongue will 
he speak unto this people.’? Comp. 
1 Cor. xiv. 21, where this passage is ex- 
pressly applied to the power of speak- 
ing foreign languages under the Gos- 
pel. (2.) It was promised by the Lord. 
Jesus that they should have this pow- 
er. Mark xvi. 17, ‘These signs shall 
follow them that believe.... they 
shall speak with new tongues.’ (8.) 
The ability to do it existed extensive- 
ly and long in the Church. 1 Cor. xii. 
10, 11, ‘‘To another divers kinds of 
tongues; to another the interpreta- 
tion of tongues: all these worketh 
that one and the self-same Spirit.’ 
Ver. 28, ‘‘God hath set in the Church 
.... diversities of tongues.’? Comp. 
also ver. 30, and chap. xiv. 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 
18, 14, 18, 19, 22, 23, 27, 39. From this it 
appears that the power was wellknown 
in the Church, and was not confined to 
the apostles. This also may show that 
in the case in the Acts, the ability 
to do this was conferred: on other 
members of the Chuych as well as the 
apostles. (4.) It was very important 
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»5 And there were dwelling at 
Jerusalem, Jews, devout men, out 
of every nation under heaven. 

6 Now ! when this was noised 


1 When this voice was made. 
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abroad, the multitude came to- 
gether, and were confounded, ? 
because that every man heard 
them speak in his own language. 


2 or, troubled in mind. 


that they should be endowed with 
this power in their great work. They 
were going forth to preach to all na- 
tions; and though the Greek and 
Roman tongues were extensively spo- 
ken, yet their use was not universal, 
nor is it known-that the apostles 
were skilled in those languages. To 
preach to all nations, it was indis- 
pensable that they should be able to 
understand their language. And in 
order that the Gospel might be rapid- 
ly propagated through the earth, it 
was necessary that they should be en- 
dowed with ability to do this without 
the slow process of being compelled 
to learn them. It will contribute to 
illustrate this to remark that one of 
the principal hinderances in the spread 
of-the Gospel now arises from the 
inability to speak the languages of 
the nations of the earth, and that 
among missionaries of modern times 
a long time is necessarily spent in 
acquiring the language of a people be- 
fore they are prepared to preach to 
them. (5.) One design was to establish 
the Gospel by means of miracles. Yet 
no miracle could be more impressive 
than the power of conveying their 
sentiments at once in all the languages 
of the earth. When it is remembered 
what a slow and toilsome process it is 
to learn a foreign tongue, this would 
be regarded by the heathen as one 
of the most striking miracles which 
could be wrought. 1 Cor. xiv. 22, 24, 
25, (6.) The reality and certainty of this 
miracle is strongly attested by the 
early triumphs of the Gospel. That 
the Gospel was early spread over all 
the world, and that, too, by the apos- 
tles of Jesus Christ, is the clear testi- 
mony of all history. They preached 
it in Arabia, Greece, Syria, Asia, Per- 
sia, Africa, and Rome. Yet how cowld 
this have been effected without a 
miraculous power of speaking the 
languages used in all those places? 
Now, it requires the toil of many years 
to speak in foreign languages; and 
the recorded success of the Gospel is 
one of the most striking attestations 
to the fact of the miracle that could 
be conceived. (7.) The corruption of 


language was one of the most decided 
effects of sin, and the source of end- 
less embarrassments and difficulties. 
Gen. xi. It is not to be regarded as 
wonderful that one of the effects of 
the plan of recovering men should be 
to show the power of God over all 
eyil, and thus to furnish striking evi- 
dence that the Gospel could meet all 
the crimes. and calamities of men. 
And we may add, (8.) That from this 
we see the necessity now of training 
men who are to be missionaries to 
other lands. The gift of miracles is 
withdrawn. The apostles, by that 
miracle, simply were empowered to 
speak other languages. That power 
must still be had if the Gospel is to 
be preached. But it is now to be ob- 
tained, not by miracle, but by slow 
and careful study and toil. If pos- 
sessed, men must be taught it. And 
as the Church is bound (Matt. xxviii. 
19) to send the Gospel to all nations, 
so it is bound to provide that the 
teachers who shall be sent forth shall 
be qualified for their work. Hence 
one of the reasons of the importance 
of training men for the holy ministry. 

5. There were dwelling at Jerusalem. 
The word rendered dwelling—xarot- 
Kouvtes—properly means to have a 
jixved and permanent habitation, in 
distinction from another word —7a- 
potxovvres—which means to have a 
temporary and transient residence in a 
place. But it is not always confined ~ 
to this signification; and it is not im- 
probable that many wealthy foreign 
Jews had a permanent residence in ~ 
Jerusalem for the convenience of be- 
ing near the Temple. This was the 
more probable, as about that time the 
Messiah was expected to appear, Matt. 
ii. {J Jews. Jews by birth; of Jewish 
descent and religion. | Devout men— 
avdpss tvXa@Bets. Literally men of cau- 
tious and circumspect lives, or who 
lived in a prudent manner. The term 
is then applied to men who were 
cautious about offending God; who 
were careful to observe his command- 
ments. It is hence a general expres- 
sion to denote pious or religious men. 
Acts viii. 2,‘ And devout men carried 
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Stephen to his burial.’? Luke ii. 25, 
“‘And the same man (Simeon) was 
just, and devout.” The word devout 
means ‘‘ yielding a solemn and reyer- 
ential attention to God in religious 
exercises, particularly in prayer, pious, 
sincere, solemn’’—( Webster), and very 
well expresses the force of the origi- 
nal. {Out of every nation under heaven. 
A general expression meaning from 
alt parts of the earth. The countries 
from which they came are more par- 
ticularly specified in ys. 9-11. The 
Jews at that time were scattered into 
almost all nations, and in all places 
had synagogues. “See Notes on John 
vii. 35. Jamesi.1. 1 Pet. i.1. Still 
they would naturally desire to be 
present as often as possible at the 
great feasts of the nation in Jerusa- 
lem. Many would seek a residence 
there for the convenience of being! 
present at the religious solemnities. 
Many who came up to the feast of the 
Passover would remain to the feast of 
the Pentecost. The consequence of 
this would be, that on such occasions 
the city would be full of strangers. 
We are told that when Titus besieged 
Jerusalem, an event which occurred 
at about the time of the feast of the 
Passover, there were no less than three 
millions of people in the city. Jo- 
sephus also mentions an instance in 
which great multitudes of Jews from 
other nations were present at the 
feast of Pentecost. Jewish Wars, b. 
ii., chap. iii., § 1. What is here stated 
as occurring at that time is true of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem—four or 
five thousand in number—who reside 
there now. A large portion of them 
are from abroad. Prof. Hackett (I1- 
lustrations of Scripture, p. 228, 229)" 
says of them, ‘‘Few of them, com- 
paratively, are natives of the country. 
The majority of them are aged per- 
sons, who repair to the holy city to 
spend the remainder of their days and 
secure the privilege of being buried 
in the valley of the Kedron, which, as 
their traditions assert, is to be the 
scene of the last judgment. At the 
Jews’ Wailing Place I met one day 
a venerable man, bowed with age, 
apparently beyond fourscore, who told 
me that, in obedience to his sense of 
duty, he had forsaken his children and 
home in England, and had come, un- 
attended by any friend, to die and 
make his grave at Jerusalem. Others 
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of them are those who come hither to 
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fulfil a vow, or acquire the merit of a 
pilgrimage, and then*return to the 
countries where they reside. Among 
them may be found representatives 
from almost every land, though the 
Spanish, Polish, and German Jews. 
compose the greater number. Like 
their brethren in other parts of Pal- 
estine, except a few in some commer- 
cial places, they are wretchedly poor, 
and live chiefly on alms contributed - 
by their countrymen in Europe and 
America. They devote most of their 
time to holy employments, as they 
are called; they frequent the syna- 
gogues, roam over the country to 
visit places memorable in their an- 
cient history, and read assiduously 
the Old Testament and the writings 
of their Rabbis. Those of them who 
make any pretensions to learning un- 
derstand the Hebrew and Rabbinic, 
and speak as their vernacular tongue 
the language of the country where 
they formerly lived, or whence their 
fathers emigrated.” 

6. When this was noised abroad. When 
the rumor of this remarkable transac- 
tion was spread, as it naturally would 
be. {J Were confounded—ovveyisn. The 
word here used means literally to pour 
together, hence to confound, confuse. It 
is used (a) of an assembly or multi- 
tude thrown into confusion, Acts xxi. 
27; (b) of the mind as perplexed or 
confounded, as in disputation, Acts 
ix, 22, and (c) of persons in amazement 
or consternation, as in this place. 
They did not understand this; they 
could not account for it. J] Hvery man 
heard them speak, ete. Though the 
multitude spoke different tongues, 
yet they now heard Galileans use the 
language which they had learned in 
foreign nations. 4] His own language. 
His own dialect—é.ahéxtw. His own 
idiom, whether it was a foreign lan- 
guage, or whether it was a modifica- 
tion of the Hebrew. The word may 
mean either; but it is probable that 
the foreign Jews would greatly modi- 
fy the Hebfew, or conform almost en- 
tirely to the language spoken in the 
country where they lived. We may 
remark here that this effect of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost was not 
peculiar to that time. A work of 
grace on the hearts of men in a re- 
vival of religion will always be noised 
abroad. A multitude will come to- 
gether, and God often, as he did here, 
makes use of this motive to bring 
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7 And they were all amazed, 
and marvelled, saying one to an- 
other, Behold, are not all these 
which speak Galileans ?¢ 
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8 And how hear we every man 
in our own tongue, wherein we 
were born ? 

9 Parthians, and Medes, and 


them under the influence of religion. 
Curiosity was the motive here, and it 


was the occasion of their being brought | 
under the power of truth, and of their | 


eonversion. In thousands of cases 
this has occurred since. The effect of 
what they saw was to confound them, 
to astonish them, and to throw them 
into deep perplexity. They made no 
complaint at first of the irregularity 
of what was done, but were all amazed 
and overwhelmed. So the effect ofa 
revival of religion is often to convince 
the multitude that it is indeed a work 
of the Holy One; to amaze them by 
the display of his power; and to si- 
lence opposition and cayil by the 
manifest presence and the power of 
God. A few afterward began to eavil 
(ver. 18), as some will always do in q 
revival; but the mass were convinced, 
as will be the case always, that this 
was a mighty display of the power of 


od. 
7. Galileans? Inhabitants of Galilee. 
It was remarkable that they should 


speak in this manner, because, (1.) | 


They were ignorant, rude, and unciy- 
ilized. John i. 46. Hence the term 
Galilean was used as an expression of 
the deepest reproach and contempt. 
Mark xiv. 70. John vii. 52. (2.) Their 
dialect was proverbially barbarous and 
corrupt. Mark xiv. 70. Matt. xxvi. 73. 
They were regarded as an outlandish 
people, unacquainted with other na- 
tions and Janguages, and hence the 
amazement that they could address 
them in the refined language of other 
people. Their native ignorance was 
the occasion of making the miracle 
more striking. The native weakness 
of Christian ministers makes the grace 
and glory of God more remarkable in 
the success of the Gospel. ‘‘ We have 
this treasure in earthen vessels, that 
the excellency of thé power may be 
of God, and not of us.” 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
The success which God often grants to 
those who are of slender endowments 
and of little learning, though blessed 
withan humble and pious heart, is oft- 
en amazing to the men of the world. 
God has ‘‘ chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise.” 1 


Cor. i. 27. This should teach us that 
/no talent or attainment is too humble 
to be employed for mighty purposes, 
in-its-proper sphere, in the kingdom 
of Christ; and that pious effort may 
accomplish much, and then burn in 
heaven with increasing lustre forever, 
while pride, and learning, and talent 
may blaze uselessly among men, and 
then be extinguished in eternal night. 

8. Wherein we were born? That is, 
as we say, in our native language; that 
which is spoken where we were born. 

9. Parthians, ete. To show the sur- 
prising extent and power of this mir- 
acle, Luke enumerates the- different 
nations that were represented then at 
Jerusalem. In this way the number 
of languages Which the apostles spoke, 
and the extent of the miracle, can be 
ascertained. The enumeration of these 
nations begins at the east and proceeds 
to the west. Parthians mean those 
Jews or proselytes who dwelt in Par- 
thia. This country was a part of Per- 
sia, and was situated between the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Tigris on the west, 
and the river Indus on the east. The 
term Parthia originally referred to a 
small mountainous district lying to 
the northeast of Media. Afterward 
it came to be applied to the great Par- 
thian kingdom into which this proy- 
ince expanded. Parthia proper, or 
Ancient Parthia, lying between Asia 
and Hyreania, the residence of a rude 
Mand poor tribe, and traversed by bare 
mountains, woods, and sandy steppes, 
formed a part of the great Persian 
monarchy. Its inhabitants were of 
Scythian origin. About 256 years be- 
fore Christ, Arsaces rose against the 
Syro- Macedonian power, and com- 
meneed a new dynasty in her own 
person, designated by the title of Ar- 
sacide. This was the beginning of 
the great Parthian empire, which ex- 
tended itself in the early days of Chris- 
tianity over all the’provinces of what 
had been the Persian kingdom, having 
the Euphrates for its western bound- 
ary, by which it was separated from 
the dominions of Rome.—Kitto’s Bney- 
clop. Their empire lasted about four 
hundred years. The Parthians were 
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much distinguished for their manner 
of fighting. They usually fought on 
horseback, and when appearing to re- 
treat, discharged their arrows with 
great execution behind them. They 
Jong disputed the empire of the East 
with the Romans. The language 
spoken there was that of Persia, and 
in ancient writers Furthia and Persia 
often mean the same country. §[Jedes. 
Inhabitants of Media. This country 
was situated westward and southward 
of the Caspian Sea, between 35° and 
40° of north latitude. It had Persia 
on the south and Armenia on the 
west. It was about the size of Spain, 
and was one of the richest parts of 
Asia. In the Scriptures it is called 
Madai. Gen. x.2. The Medes are oft- 
en mentioned, frequently in connec- 
tion with the Persians, with whom 
they were often connected under the 
same government. 2 Kings xvii. 6; 
xviil. 11. Esther i. 3,14, 18,19. Jer. 
Xxv. 25. Dan. v. 28; vi. 8; viii. 20; 
ix.1. The language spoken here was 
also that of Persia. 4] Hlamites. Hlam 
is often mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. The nation was descended from 
Hlam, the son of Shem. Gen. x. 22. It 
is mentioned as being in alliance with 
Amraphel, the king of Shinar, and Ari- 
och, king of Ellasar, and Tidal, king of 
nations.. Gen. xiv.1. Of these nations 
in alliance, Chedorlaomer, king of 
Elam, was the chief. Gen. xiv. 4. See 
also Ezra ii.7; viii. 7. Neh. vii. 12, 34. 
Tsaaxa. 11: xxi, 2*-xxil. 6, etca: They 
are mentioned as a part of the Persian 
_ empire, and Daniel is said to have re- 
sided at Shushan, which is in the prov- 
ince of Flam. Dan. viii. 2. The Greeks 
and Romans gave to this country the 
name of Hlymais. It is now called 
Kusistan. It was bounded by Persia 
on the east, by Media on the north, 
by Babylonia on the west, and by the 
Persian Gulf on the south. The Elam- 
ites were a warlike people, and cele- 
brated for the use of the bow. Isa. 
xxii. 6. Jer. xlix. 85. The language 
of this people was of course the Per- 
sian. Its capital, +Shusan, called by 
the Greeks Susa, was much celebrated. 
It is said to have been fifteen miles in 
circumference, and.was adorned with 
the celebrated palace of Ahasuerus. 
The inhabitants still pretend to show 
there the tomb of the prophet Daniel. 
| Mesopotamia. This name, which is 
Greek, signifies between the rivers ; that 
is, the region lying between the rivers 
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Euphrates and Tigris. In Hebrew it 
was called Aram-Naharaim ; that is, 
Aram, or Syria of the two rivers. It was 
also called Padan Aram, the plain of 
Syria. In this region were situated 
some important places mentioned in 
the Bible: Ur of theChaldees, the birth- 
place of Abraham (Gen. xi. 27, 28); 
Haran, where Terah stopped on his 
journey and died (Gen. xi. 31, 32); 
Charchemish (2 Chron. xxxv. 20); 
Hena (2 Kings xix. 13); Sepharvaim (2 
Kings xvii. 24). This. region, known 
as Mesopotamia, extended between 
the two rivers from their sources to 
Babylon on the south. It had on the 
north Armenia, on the west Syria, on 
the east Persia, and on the south Bab-, 
ylonia.. It was an extensive, level, 
and fertile country. The language 
spoken here was probably the Syriac, 
with perhaps a mixture of the Chal- 
dee. S| In Judea. This expression has 
greatly perplexed commentators. It 
has been thought difficult to see why 
Judea should be mentioned, as if it 
were a matter of surprise that they 
Some 
have supposed that there is an error 
in the manuscripts, and have proposed 
to read Armenia, or India, or Lydia, or 
Idumea, ete. But all this has been 
without any authority. Others have 
supposed that the language of Galilee 
was so different from that of the other 
parts of Judea as to render it remark- 
able that they could speak that dia- 
lect... But this is an idle supposition. 
This is one of the many instances in 
which commentators have perplexed 
themselves to very little purpose. 
Luke recorded this as any other his- 
torian would have done. In running 
over the languages which they spoke, 
he enumerated this as a matter of 
course; not that it was remarkable 
simply that they should speak the lan- 
guage of Judea, but that they should 
speak so many, meaning about the 
same by it as if he had said they spoke 
every language in the world. It is as,if 
a similar miracle were to occur at this 
time among an assembly of native En- 
glishmen and foreigners. In describ- 
ing it, nothing would be more natural 
than to say they spoke French, and 
German, and Spanish, and Hnglish, and 
Italian, etc. In this there would be 
nothing remarkable except that they 
spoke so many languages. | Cappado- 


-cia. This was a region of Asia Minor, 


and was bounded on the east by the 
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Elamites, and the dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and 
Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 

10 Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in 
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Egypt, and in the parts of Libya 
about Cyrene, and strangers of 
Rome, Jews and proselytes, 

11 Cretes and Arabians, we do 


Euphrates and Armenia, on the north 
by Pontus, west by Phrygia and Gala- 
tia, and south by Mount Taurus, be- 
yond which are Cilicia and Syria. The 
language which was spoken here is 
not certainly known. It was proba- 
bly, however, a mixed dialect, made 
up of Greek and Syriac, perhaps the 
same as that of their neighbors, the 
Lyg¢aonians. Acts xiv. 11.» This place 
was formerly celebrated for iniquity, 
and is mentioned in Greek writers as 
one of the three eminently wicked 
places whose name began with C, The 
others were Crete (comp. Titus i. 12) 
and Cilicia. After its conversion to 
the Christian religion, however, it 
produced many eminent men, among 
whom were Gregory Nyssen and Basil 
the Great. It was one of the places 
to which Peter directed an epistle. 1 
Pet. i. 1. Jn Pontus. This was an- 
other province of Asia Minor, and-was 
situated north of Cappadocia, and was 
bounded west by Paphlagonia. Pon- 
tus and Cappadocia under the Romans 
constituted one province. This was 
one of the places to which the apostle 
Peter directed his epistle. 1 Pet. i. 1. 
This was the birthplace of Aquila, 
one of the companions of Paul. Acts 
XViii. 2,18, 26. Rom. xvi.3. 1 Cor. xvi. 
19. 2 Tim.iv.19. {And Asia. Pon- 
tus and Cappadocia, ete., were parts 
of Asia. 
less used here to denote the regions 
or provinces west of these, which are 
not particularly enumerated. Thus it 
is used Acts vi. 9 xvi. 6; xx. 16. It 
probably embraced Mysia, MHolis, Io- 
nia, Caria, and Lydia. ‘‘The term 
probably denoted not so much a defi- 
nite region as a jurisdiction, the lim- 
its of which varied from time to time, 
according to the plan of government 
which the Romans adopted for their 
Asiatic provinees.’’—Prof. Hacketi, in 


loc. The capital of this region was 
Ephesus. See also 1 Pet. i. 1. This 


region was frequently called Jonia, and 
was afterward the seat of the seven 
churches in Asia. Rey. i. 4. 
10. Phrygia and Pamphylia. These 
were also two provinces of Asia Mi- 
nor. Phrygia was surrounded by Ga- 
latia, Cappadocia, and Pisidia, Pam- 


But the word Asia is doubt-- 


phylia was on the Mediterranean, and | 
was bounded north by Pisidia. The 
language of all these places was doubt- 
less the Greek, more orlesspure. 4 Zz 
Egypt. This was that extensive coun- 
try, well known, on the south of the 
Mediterranean, watered by the Nile. 
It extends 600 miles from north to 
south, and from 100 to 120 east and 
west. The language‘used there was 
the Coptic. At present the Arabic is 
spoken. Vast numbers of Jews dwelt 
in Egypt, and many from that coun- 
try would be present at the great feasts 
at Jerusalem. In this country the first 
translation of the Old Testament was 
made, which is now called the Septua- 
gint. [Jn the parts of Libya. Libya 
is a general name for Africa. It prop- 
erly denoted the region which was near 
to Egypt; but the Greeks gaye the 
name to all Africa. ‘| About Cyrene. 
This was a region about 500 miles west 
of Alexandria, in Egypt. It was also 
called Pentapolis, because there were 
in it five celebrated cities. This coun- 
try now belongs to. Tripoli. Great 
numbers of Jews resided here. AJew 
of this place, Simon by name, was 
compelied to bear our Saviour’s cross 
after him to the place of crucifixion. 
Matt. xxvii. 382. Luke xxiii. 26. Some 
of the Cyrenians are mentioned among 
the earliest Christians. Acts xi, 20; 
xiii. 1. The language which they spoke 
is not certainly known. 4 Strangers of 
Rome. This literally means ‘‘ Romans 
dwelling or tarrying,”’ that is, at Je- 
rusalem. Itmay mean either that they 
were permanently fixed, or only tarry- 
ing at Jerusalem—oi émidynpotyres Pw- 
paiot. They were doubtless Jews who 
had taken up their residence in Italy, 
and had come to Jerusalem to attend 
the great feasts. The language which 
they spoke was the Latin. Great num- 
bers of Jews were at that time dwell- 
ingat Rome. Josephus says that there 
were eight synagogues there. The 
Jews are often mentioned by the Ro- 
man writers. There was a Jewish 
colony across the Tiber from Rome. 
When: Judea was conquered, about 
sixty years before Christ, vast num- 
bers of Jews were taken captive and 
carried to Rome. But they had much 
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hear them speak in our tongues ¢ 
the wonderful works*of God. 

12 And they were all amazed, 
and were in doubt, saying one to 
another, What ’ meaneth this? 

@ 1 Cor. 12. 10, 28. bc. 17. 20. 
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13 Others, mocking, said, These 
men are full of new wine. 

14 But Peter, standing up with 
the eleven, lifted up his voice, and 
said unto them, Ye men of Judea, 


difficulty in managing them as slaves. 
They pertinaciously adhered to their 
religion, observed the Sabbath, and re- 
fused to join in the idolatrous rites of 
the Romans. Hence they were freed, 
and lived by themselves across the Ti- 
ber. 4 Jews. Native-born Jews, or de- 
scendants of Jewish families. 4] Pros- 
elytes. Those who had been converted 
to the Jewish religion from among the 
Gentiles. The great zeal of the Jews 
to make proselytes is mentioned by 
our Saviour as one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the Pharisees. Matt. 
xxiii. 15.. Some have supposed that 
the expression Jews and proselytes re- 
fers to the Romans only. But it is 
more probable that reference is made 
to all those that are mentioned. It 
has the appearance of a hurried enu- 
meration; and the writer evidently 
mentioned them as they occurred to 
his mind, just as we would in giving 
a rapid account of so many different 
nations. 

11. Cretes. Crete, now called Candia, 
is an island in the Mediterranean, 
about 200 miles in length and 50 in 
breadth, about 500 miles southwest of 
Constantinople, and about the same 
distance west of Syria or Palestine. 
The climate is mild and delightful, the 
slay unclouded and serene. By some 
this island is supposed to be the Caph- 
tor of the Hebrews. Gen.x.14. It is 
mentioned in the Acts as the place 
touched at by Paul. Acts xxvii. 7, 8, 
13. This was the residence of Titus, 
who was left there by Paul éo set in or- 
der the things that were wanting, etc. 
Titus i.5. The Cretans among the 
Greeks were famous for deceit and 
falsehood. See Notes on Titus i. 12, 
13. @The language spoken there was 
probably the Greek. {J Arabians. Ara- 
bia is the great peninsula which is 
bounded north by part of Syria, east 
by the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, 
south by the Indian Ocean, and west 
by the Red Sea. It is often mention- 
ed in the Scriptures ; and there were 
doubtless there many Jews. The lan- 
guage spoken there was the Arabic. 
“| In owr tongues. The languages spok- 


en by the apostles could not have been 
less than seven or eight, besides differ- 
ent dialects of the same languages. It 
is not certain that the Jews present 
from foreign nations spoke those lan- 
guages perfectly, but they had doubt- 
less so used them as to make them the 
common tongue in which they con- 
versed. No miracle could be more 
decided than this. There was no way 
in which the apostles could impose on 
them, and make them sewppose they 
spoke foreign languages, if they real- 
ly did not; for these foreigners were 
abundantly able to determine that. It 
may be remarked that this miracle had 
most important effects besides that 
witnessed on the day of Pentecost. 
The Gospel would be carried by those 
who were converted to all these places, 
and the way would be prepared for the 
labors of the apostles there. Accord- 
ingly, most of these places became 
afterward celebrated by the establish- 
ment of Christian churches and the 
conversion of great multitudes to the 
Christian faith. 9] The wonderful works 
of God—ra peyadeia Tod Oeod. The 
great things of God; that is, the great 
things that God had done in the gift 
of his Son; in raising him from the 
dead; in his miracles, ascension, etc. 
Comp. Luke i.49. Psa. Ixxi.19; xxvi. 
7; Ixvi.3; xcii.5; civ. 24, ete. 

12. Were in doubt. This expression, 
dujtdpouv, denotes a state of hesitancy 
or anxiety about an event. It is ap- 
plied to those who are traveling, and 
are ignorant of the way, or who hesi- 
tate about the road. They were all 
astonished at this; they did not know 
how to understand it or explain it, un- 
til some of them supposed that it was 
merely the effect of new wine. > 

18. Others, mocking, said. The word 
rendered ‘‘ mocking”? means fo cavil, to 
deride. It occurs in the New Testa- 
ment but in one other place. Acts 
xvii. 32. ‘‘And when they heard of 
the resurrection of the dead, some 
mocked.’’ This was an effect that 
was not confined to the day of Pente- 
cost. There has seldom been a reviv- 
al of religion, a remarkable manifesta- 
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tion of the power of the Holy Spirit, 
that has not given occasion for profane 
mockery and merriment. One charac- 
teristic of wicked men is to deride 
those things which dfe done to pro- 
mote their own welfare. Hence the 
Saviour himself was mocked; and the 
efforts of Christians to save others 
have been the subject of derision. De- 
rision, and mockery, and a jeer, haye 
been far more effectual in deterring 
men from becoming Christians than 
any attempts at sober argument. God 
will treat men as they treat him. Psa. 
xviii. 26. And hence he says to the 
wicked, ‘‘ Because I have called and 
ye refused... but ye have set at naught 
my counsel; I also will laugh at your 
calamity, I will mock when your fear 
cometh.’ Prov. i. 24-26. 4] These men 
are full of new wine. These men are 
drunk. In times ofa revival of relig- 
ion men will have some way of ac- 
counting for the effects of the Gospel, 
and the way is commonly about as 
wise and rational as the one adopted 
on this occasion. ‘To escape the ab- 
surdity of acknowledging their own ig- 
norance, they adopted the theory that 
strong drink can teach languages.’’—Dr. 
M‘Lelland. In modern times it has 
been usual to denominate such scenes 
fanaticism, or wild- fire, or enthusi- 
asm. When men fail in argument, it 
is common to attempt to confute a 
doctrine or bring reproach. upon a 
transaction by “giving it an ill name.” 
Hence the names Puritan, Quaker, 


Methodist, ete., were at first given in 


derision, to account for some remark- 
able effect of religion on the world. 
Comp. Matt. xi.19. John vii. 20; viii. 
48, And thus men endeayor to trace 
revivals to ungoverned and heated 
passions, and they are regarded as the 
mere offspring of fanaticism. The 
friends of revivals should not be dis- 
couraged by this; but they should re- 
member that the very first revival of 
religion was by many supposed to be 
the effect of a drunken frolic. §] New 
wine—yXevkovs. This word properly 
means the juice of the grape which 


distills before a pressure is applied, and 


called must, It was sweet wine, and 
hence the word in Greek meaning 
sweet was given to it. The ancients, 
it is said, had the art of preserving 
their new wine with the peculiar fla- 
vor before fermentation for a consid- 
erable time, and were in the habit of 
drinking it in the morning. See Hor- 
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ace, Sat., b. ii., iv. One of the methods 
in use among the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans of doing this was the following: 
an amphora or jar was taken and coat- 
ed with pitch within and without, and 
was then filled with the juice which 
flowed from the grapes before they 
had been fully trodden, and was then 
corked so as to be air-tight. It was 
then immersed in a tank of cold water 
or buried in the sand, and allowed to 
remain six weeks ortwo months. The 
contents after this process were found 
to remain unchanged for a year, and 
hence the name agt yAevKos — always 
sweet. The process was not much un- 
like that which is so common now of 
preserving fruits andvegetables. Sweet 
wine, Which was probably the same as 
that mentioned here, is also mention- 
ed in the Old Testament. Isa. xlix. 
26. Amos ix. 13. ; 

14. But Peter. This was in accord- 
ance with the natura] temperament of 
Peter. He was bold, forward, ardent; 
and he rose now to defend the apos- 
tles of Jesus Christ, and Christ him- 
self, from an injurious charge. Not 
daunted by ridicule or opposition, he 
felt that now was the time for preach- 
ing the Gospel to the crowd that had 
been assembled by curiosity. No rid- 
icule should deter Christians from an 
honest avowal of their opinions, and a 
defense of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit. | With the eleven. Matthias 
was now one of the apostles, and now 
appeared as one of the witnesses for 
the truth. They probably all arose, 
and took part in the discourse. Pos- 
sibly Peter began to discourse, aiid 
either all spoke together in different 
languages, or one succeeded another. 
§| Yemen of Judea, Men whoare Jews; 
that is, Jews by birth. The original 
does not mean that they were perma- 
nent dwellers in Judea, but that they 
were Jews, of Jewish families. Liter- 
ally, ‘men, Jews.”? 9] And ail ye that 
dwell, ete. All others besides native- 
born Jews, whether proselytes or stran- 
gers, who were abiding at Jerusayem. 
This comprised, of course, the whole 
assembly, and was a respectful and 
conciliatory introduction to his dis- 
course. Though they had mocked 
them, yet he treated them with te- 
spect, and did not render railing for 
railing (1 Pet. iii. 9), but sought to con- 
vince them of their error. {J Be this 
known, ete. Peter did not intimate 
that this was a doubtful matter, or 
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and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, 
be this known unto you, and heark- 

_en to my words: 
15 For these are not drunken, as 
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ye suppose, seeing “it is but the 
third hour of the day. 

16 But this is that which was ? 
spoken by the prophet Joel: 


a@ 1 Thess. 5.7. b Joel 2. 28, 32, 


one that could not be explained. His 
address was respectful, yet firm. He 
proceeded calmly to show them their 
error. When the enemies of religion 
deride us or the Gospel, we should an- 
swer them kindly and respectfully, yet 
firmly. We should reason with them 
coolly, and convince them of their er- 
ror. Proy. xv.1. In this case Peter 
acted on the principle which he after- 
ward enjoined on all. 1 Pet. iii. 15. 
“Be ready always to give an answer 
to every man that asketh you a reason 
of the hope that is in you, with meek- 
ness and fear.”’ The design of Peter 
was to vindicate the conduct of the 
apostles from the reproach of intoxi- 
eation; to show that this could be no 
other than the work of God; and to 
make an application of the truth to his 
hearers. This he didj(1.) By showing 
_ that this could not be reasonably sup- 
posed to be the effect of new.wine, 
ver. 15. (2.) By showing that what had 
oecurred had been expressly predicted 
in the writings of the Jewish proph- 
ets, ver. 16-21. (8.) By a calm argu- 
ment, proving the resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, and showing that 
this also was in accordance with the 
Jewish Scriptures, ver. 22-85. Weare 
not to suppose that this was the whole 
of Peter’s discourse, but that these 
were the topies on which he insisted, 
and the main points of his argument. 
15. For these are not drunken, ete. 
The word these here includes Peter 
himself, as well as the others. The 
charge doubtless extended to all. 
The third hour of the day. The Jews 
divided their day into twelve equal 
parts, reckoning from sunrise to sup- 
set. Of course the hours were lon- 
ger in summer than in winter. The 
third hour would answer to our nine 
o’clock in the morning. The reasons 
why it was so improbable that they 
would be drunk at that time were the 
following: (1.) 1t was the hour of 
morning worship, or sacrifice. It was 
highly improbable that, at an hour 
usually devoted to public worship, 
they would be intoxicated. (2.) It 
was not usual for even drunkards 
to become drunk in the daytime. 1 


Thess. v. 7. ‘‘They that be drunken 
are drunken in the night.’’ (8.) The 
charge was, that they had become 
drunk with wine. Ardent spirits, or 
aleohol, that curse of owr times, was 
unknown. It was very improbable 
that so much of the weak wine com- 
monly used in Judea should have 
been taken at that early hour as to 
produce intoxication. (4.) It was a 
regular practice with the Jews not to 
eat or drink any thing until after the 
third hour of the day, especially on . 
the Sabbath, and on all festival occa- 

sions. Sometimes this abstinence 

was maintained until noon. So uni- 

versal was this custom, that the apos- 

tle could appeal to it with confidence, 

as a full refutation of the charge of © 
drunkenness at that hour. Even the 

intemperate were not accustomed to 

drink before that hour. The following 

testimonies on this subject from Jew- 

ish writers are from Lightfoot: ‘‘This 

was the custom of pious people in an- 

cient times, that each one should offer 
his morning prayers with additions in 
the synagogue, and then return home 
and take refreshment.’’— Maimonides, 
Shabb. chap. 80. ‘They remained in 
the synagogue until the sixth hour 
and a half, and then each one offered 
the prayer of the Mincha before he 
returned home, and then he ate.” 

‘““The fourth is the hour of repast, 

when all eat.”? One of the Jewish 

writers says that the difference be- 

tween thieves and honest men might 

be known by the fact that the former 
might be seen in the morning at the 

fourth hour eating and sleeping, and 

holding a cup in his hand. But for 

those who made pretensions to relig- 

ion, as the apostles did, such a thing 

was altogether improbable. 

16. This is that. This is the fulfil- 
ment of that, or this was predicted. 
This was the second part of Peter’s 
argument, to show that this was in 
accordance with the predictions in 
their own Scriptures. 4] By the prophet 
Joel. Joel ii. 28-32. This is not quot- 
ed literally, either from the Hebrew 
or the Septuagint. The substance, 


however, is preserved. 
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17 And it shall come to pass in 
the last days (saith God), I will 


1%. It shall come to pass. 
happen, or shall occur. {| Jn the last 
days. Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Arabic, after these things, or afterward. 
The expression the last days, however, 
occurs frequently in the Old Testa- 
ment. 
sons, that he might tell them what 
should happen to them iz the last days, 
that is, in future times. Heb. a after 
times. Micah iv. 1, ‘‘ Jn the last days 
(Heb. in after times) the mountain of 
the Lord’s house,”’ ete. Isa. ii. 2, ‘In 
the last days the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the tops 
_ of the mountains,’ ete. The expres- 

sion then properly denoted the futwre 
times in general. But, as the coming 
of the Messiah was to the eye ofa Jew 
the most important event in the com- 
ing ages—the great, glorious, and 
“crowning scene in all the vast futu- 
rity, the phrase came to be regarded 
as properly expressive of that. It 

tood in opposition to the usual de- 
nomination of earlier times. It was 
a phrase in contrast with the days of 
the patriarchs, the kings, the proph- 
ets, etc. The last days, or the closing 
period of the world, were the days of 
the Messiah. 
‘this, and it certainly is not implied in 
the expression, that they supposed 
the world would then come to an end. 
Their views were just the contrary. 
They anticipated a long and glorious 
time under the dominion of the Mes- 
siah, and to this expectation they 
were led by the promise that his 
kingdom should be forever; that of 
the increase of his government there 
should be no end, ete. This expres- 
sion was understood by the writers 
of the New Testament as referring 
undoubtedly to the times of the Gos- 
pel. And hence they often used it as 
denoting that the time of the expect- 
ed Messiah had come, but not to imply 
that the world was drawing near to 
anend. Heb. i. 2, ‘God hath spoken 
in these last days by his Son.’ 1 Pet. 
i. 20, “Was manifested in these last 
times for you.” 2 Pet. iii. 3. 1 Pet. i, 
5. 1 John ii, 18. ‘Little children, it is 
the last time,’’ ete. Jude 18. The.ex- 
pression the last day is applied by our 
Saviour to the resurrection and the 
day of judgment. John yi. 39, 40, 44, 


It shall | 


Gen. xlix. 1, Jacob called his | 


It does not appear from | 
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pour out 7 of my Spirit upon all 
flesh: and your sons and your 
a Isa. 44.3. Eze, 36. 27. 


45; xi. 24; xii. 48. Here the expres- 


sion means simply in those future times, 
when the Messiah shall have come. I 
will pour out of my Spirit. The expres- 
sion in Hebrew is, ‘tI will pour out 
my Spirit.’ The word pour is com- 
monly applied to water or to blood, to 
pour it out, or to shed it, Isa. lvii. 6; 
to tears, to pour them out, that is, to 
weep, etc. Psa. xlii. 4. 1 Sam. i. 15. 
It is applied to water, to wine, or to 
blood, in the New Téstament. Matt. 
ix. 17. -Rey. xvi. 1. < Acts’ xxii. ‘20; 
“The blood of thy martyr Stephen 
was shed.’ It conveys also the idea 


| of communicating largely or freely, as 


water is poured freely from a fount- 
vain. Titus iii. 5, 6, ‘The renewing of 
the Holy Ghost, which he shed on us 
abundantly.’ Thus Job xxxvi. 27, 
“They (the clouds) pour down rain 
according to the vapor thereof.’’ Isa, 
xliv. 3, ‘I will pour water on him 
that is thirsty ;’ xlv. 8, ‘‘ Let the skies 
pour down righteousness.”? Mal. iii. 
10, ‘IT will pour you out a blessing.” 
It is also applied to fury and anger, 
when God intends to say that he will 
not spare, but will signally punish. 
Psa. Ixix. 24. Jer. x, 25. It isnot 
unfrequently applied to the Spirit. 
Prov.i. 23. Isa. xliv. 3. Zeeh, xii. 10: 
As thus used it means that he will 
bestow large measures of spiritual in- 
fluences. As the Spirit renews and 
sanctifies men, so to pour out the 
Spirit is to grant freely: his influences 
to renew and sanctify the soul. dy 
Spirit. The Spirit here denotes the 
third person of the Trinity, promised 
by the Saviour, and sent to finish his 
work, andapply it tomen, The Holy 
Spirit is regarded as the source or 
conveyer of all the blessings which 
Christians experience. Henee he re- 
news the heart. John iii. 5,6. He is 
the source of all proper feelings and 
principles in Christians, or he pro- 
duces the Christian graces. Gal. vy. 
22-25. Titus iii, 5-7. The spread and 
success of the Gospel is attributed to 
him. Isa. xxxii. 15, 16. Miraculous 
gifts are traced to him, especially the 
various gifts with which the early 
Christians were endowed. 1 Cor. xii. 
4-10. The promise that he would 
pour out his Spirit means that he 
would, in the time of the Messiah, 


. 
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daughters shall prophesy, and 
your young men shall see visions, 
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and your old men shall dream 
dreams ; 


impart a large measure of those in- 
fluences which it was his peculiar 
province to communicate to men. A 
part_of them were communicated on 
the day of Pentecost, in the miracu- 
lous endowment of the power of 
speaking foreign languages, in the 
wisdom of the apostles, and in the 
conversion of the three thousand. 
{| Upon all flesh. The word flesh here 
means persons, or men. See Notes on 
Rom. i. 3. The word all here does not 
mean eyery individual, but every class 
or rank ofmen. Itis to be limited to 
the cases specified immediately. The 


influences were not to be confined to | 


any one class, but were to be commu- 
nicated to all kinds of persons—old 
men, youth, servants, ete. Compare 1 
Tim. ii. 1-4. J And your sons and your 
daughters. Your children. It would 
seem that females shared in the re- 
markable influences of the Holy Spir- 
it. Philip the Evangelist had four 
daughters which did prophesy. Acts 
xxi. 9. It is probable, also, that the fe- 
“males of the Church of Corinth partook 
of this gift, though they were forbid- 
den to exercise it in public. 1 Cor. xiv. 
34. The office of prophesying, what- 
ever was meant by that, was not con- 
fined to the men among the Jews. Ex. 
xv. 20, ‘‘ Miriam; the prophetess, took 
a timbrel,” ete. Judg. iv. 4, ‘‘ Debo- 
rah, a prophetess, judged Israel.’ 2 
Kings xxii: 14. See also Luke ii. 36, 
“There was one Anna, a prophetess,”’ 
ete. J Shall prophesy. The word proph- 
esy is used ina great variety of senses. 
(1.) It means to predict or foretell fu- 
ture events. Matt. xi. 13; xv.% (2.) 
To divine, to conjecture, to declare 
as a prophet might. Matt. xxvi. 68, 
“Prophesy who smote thee.” (3.) To 
celebrate the praises of God, being un- 
der a divine influence. Luke i. 67. 
This seems to have been a considera- 
ble part of the employment in the an- 
cient schools of the prophets. 1Sam. 


x.5; xix. 20; xxx.15. (4.) To teach— | 


as no small part. of the office of the 
prophets was to teach the doctrines 
of religion. Matt. vii. 22, ‘Have we 
not prophesied in thy name?” (5.) 
It denotes, then, in general, to speak 
under a divine imflwence, whether in 
_foretelling future events, in celebrat- 
ing the praises of God, in instructing 


speaking foreign languages under that 


influence. In this last sense the word 
is used in the New Testament, to de- 
note those who were miraculously en- 
dowed with the power of speaking 
foreign languages. Acts xix.6. The 
word is also used to denote leaching, 
or speaking in intelligible language, 
in opposition to speaking a foreign 
tongue. 1 Cor. xiy. 1-5, In this place 
it means that they would speak under 
a divine influence, and is specially ap- 
plied to the power of speaking in a 
foreign tongue. {| Your young men 
shall see visions. The will of God in 
former times was communicated to 
the prophets in various ways. Onc 
was by visions, and hence one of the 
most usual names of the prophets was 
seers. The name seer was first given 
to that class of men, and was super- 
seded by the name prophet. 1 Sam. ix. 
9, ‘‘He that is now called a prophet 
was before time called a seer.”” ix. 11, 
18,19. 2 Sam. xxiv. 11; xxix. 29, ete. 
This name was given from the manner 
in which the divine will was commu- 
nicated, which seems to have been by 
throwing the prophet into an ecstasy, 
and then by causing the vision, or the 
appearance of the objects or events to 
pass before the mind. The prophet 
looked upon the passing scene, the 
often splendid diorama as it actually 
occurred, and recorded it as it appear- 
ed to his mind. Hence he recorded 
rather the succession of images than 
the times in which they would occur. 
These visions occurred sometimes 
when they were asleep, and sometimes 
during a prophetic ecstasy. Dan. ii. 
28; vil. 1, 2, 15; viii. 2. Ezek. xi. 24. 
Gen. xv. 1. Num. xii.6. Job iy. 13; 
vii. 14. Ezek. i.1; viii. 8. Often the 
prophet scemed to be transferred or 
translated to another place from where 
he was, and the scene in a distant land 
or age passed before the mind. Ezek. 
viii. 3; xl. 2; xi. 24. Dan. viii.2. In 
this case the distant scene or time 
passed before the prophet, and he re- 
corded it as it appeared to him. That 
this did not cease before the times of 
the Gospel is eyident. Acts ix. 10, 
“To Ananias said the Lord in a vis- 
ion,” ete.; 12, ‘And hath seen in a 
vision & man named Ananias,”’ ete. ; 
that is, Paul hath seen Ananias rep- 


others in the duties of religion, or iz | resented to him, though absent; he 
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18 And on my servants and on 
my handmaidens I will pour out, 
in those days, of my Spirit; and “ 
they shall prophesy : 


ac. 21.4,9,10. 1 Cor. 12. 10. 
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19 And I will show wonders in 
heaven above, and signs in the 
earth beneath; blood, and fire, 
and yapour of smoke: 


has had an image of him coming in to 
him. .Acts x. 3 Cornelius ‘saw in a 
vision evidently an angel of God com- 
ing to him,” ete. This was one of the 
modes by which in former times God 
made known his will; and the lan- 
guage of the Jews came to express a 
revelation in this manner. Though 
there were strictly no visions on the 
day of Pentecost, yet that was one 
scene under the great economy of the 


Messiah, under which God would | 


make known his will in a manner as 
clear as he did to the ancient Jews. 
§] Your old men shall dream dreams. 
. The will of God in former times was 
made known often in this manner; 
and there are several instances record- 
ed in which if was done under the 
Gospel. God informed Abimelech in 


a dream that Sarah was the wife of | 


Abraham. Gen. xx. 8. He spoke to 
Jacob in a dream, Gen, xxxi. 11; to 
Laban, xxxi. 24; to Joseph, xxxvii. 5; 
to the butler and baker, xl. 5; to Pha- 
raoh, xli. 1-7; to Solomon, 1 Kings 
iii. 5; to Daniel, Dan. ii. 3; vii 1. It 


was prophesied by Moses that in this | 


way God would make known his will. 
Num. xii. 6. It occurred even in the 
times of the Gospel. Joseph Was 
warned in a dream. Matt. i. 205 ii. 
12, 18, 19, 22. -Pilate’s wife was also 
troubled in this manner about the 
conduct of the Jews to Christ. Matt. 
xxvii. 19. As this was one way in 
which the will of God was made 
known formerly to men, so the ex- 
pression here denotes simply that his 
will would be made known; that it 
would be one characteristic of the 
times of the Gospel that God would 
reveal himself to man. The ancients 
probably had some mode of deter- 
mining whether their dreams were di- 
vine communications, or whether they 
were, as they are now, the mere erratic 
wanderings of the mind when unre- 
strained and unchecked by the will. 
At present no confidence is to be put 
in dreams. Comp. Introd. to Isa. § 7, 
12. 

18. And on my servants. The He- 
brew in Joel is ‘‘upon the servants.”’ 
The Septuagint and the Latin Vul- 


gate, however, render it ‘on my sery- 
ants.’? In Joel, the prophet would 
seem to be enumerating the different 
conditions and ranks of society. The 
influences of the Spirit would be con- 
fined to no class ;'they would descend 
on Old and young, and even on sery- 
ants and handmaids. So the Chal- 
dee Paraphrase understood it. But 
the Septuagint and Peter evidently 
understood it in the sense of sevvazts 
of God, as the worshippers of God are 
often called servants in the Scriptures. 
See Rom.i.1. It is possible, however, 
| that Joel intended to refer to the serv- 
ants of God. It is not “upon your 
servants,” ete., as in the former ex- 
pression, ‘‘ your sons,”’ ete.; but the 
form is changed, ‘‘ upon servants and 
handmaids.”? The language, there- 
| fore, will admit the construction of 
| the Septuagint and of Peter; and it 
-was this variation in the original He- 
brew which suggested, doubtless, the 
mention of ‘my seryants,”’ ete., in- 
stead.of your servants. | And hand- 
| maids. Female servants. The name. 
is several times given to pious women. 
Psa. Ixxxvi. 16; exvii 16. Lukei. 88,48. 
| The meaning of this verse does not 
materially differ from the former. In 
the times ofthe Gospel, those who were. 
brought under its influence would be 
remarkably endowed with ability to 
declare the will of God. 

19, 20. 7 will show wonders. Literally, 
“T will give signs’’—éwow répata. The 


word in the Hebrew, "mpi, mophe- 


thim, means properly prodigies ; won- 
derful occurrences; miracles wrought 
by God or his messengers. Exod. iv. 
21;. vii..3, 9; xi. .9. Deut.‘iv. 34, ete. 
It is the common word to denote a 
miracle in the Old Testament. Here 
it means, however, a@ portentous appear- 
ance, a prodigy, a remarkable occurrence. 
Tt is commonly joined in the New Tes- 
tament with the word signs—‘' signs 
and wonders.’? Matt. xxiv. 24. Mark 
xili. 22. John iv. 48. In these places 
it does not of necessity mean miracles, 
but unusual and remarkable appear- 
ances. Here it is used to mean great 
and striking changes in the sky, the 
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20 The “sun shall be turned into 
darkness, and the moon into blood; 
a Mar. 18.24. 2 Pet. 3. 7, 10. 
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before that great and notable day 
of the Lord come : 


sun, moon, ete. The Hebrew is, ‘‘I 
will give signs in the heavenand upon 
the earth.’’ Peter has quoted it ac- 
cording to the sense, and not accord- 
ing to the letter. The Septuagint is 
here a literal translation of the He- 
brew; and this is one of the instances 
where the New Testament writers did 
not quote from either. 

Much of the difficulty of interpret- 
ing these verses consists in aflixing 
the proper meaning to the expression 
“that great and notable day of the 
Lord.’ If it be limited to the day of 
Pentecost, it is certain that no such 
events occurred at that time. But 
there is, it is believed, no propriety in 
confining it to that time. The de- 
scription here pertains to “the last 
days’ (ver. 17); that is, to the whole 
of that period of duration, however 
long, which was known by the proph- 
ets as the last times.. That period might 
be extended through many centuries ; 
and during that period all these events 
would take place. The day of the Lord 
is the day when God will manifest him- 
self in a peculiar manner; a day when 
he will so strikingly be seen in his 
wonders and his judgments that it 
may be called is day: Thus it is ap- 
plied to the day of judgment as the 
day of the Sonof man ; the day in which 
he will be the great attractive object, 
and will be signally glorified. Luke 
xvii. 24. 1 Thess. v. 2. Phil. i 6. 2 Pet. 
iii. 12. If, as I suppose, ‘“‘ that notable 
day of the Lord’ here refers to that 
future time when God will manifest 
himself in judgment, then we are not 
to suppose that Peter meant to say 
that these ‘“‘ wonders’? would take 
place on the day of Pentecost, or had 
their fulfilment then, but would occur 
under that indefinite period culled ‘the 
last days,” the days of the Messiah, and 
BEFORE that period was closed by the 
great day of the Lord. The gift of 
tongues was a partial fulfilment of 
the general prophecy pertaining to 
those times. And as: the prophecy 
was thus partially fulfilled, it was a 

- pledge that it would be entirely ; and 
thus there was laid a foundation for 
the necessity of repentance, and for 
calling on the Lord in order to be 
saved. | Blood. Blood is commonly 
used as an emblem of slaughter or of 


battle. {| Fire. Fire is also an image 
of war, or the conflagration of towns 
and dwellings in time of war. { Va- 
por of smoke. The word vapor,’ atts, 
means commonly an exhalation from 
the earth, ete., easily moved from*one 
place toanother. Here it means (Heb. 
Joel) rising columns or pillars of smoke, 
and is another image of the calamities 
of war—the smoke rising from burn- 
ing towns. It has always been cus- 
tomary in war to burn the towns of 
an enemy, and to render him as help- 
less as possible. Hence the calami- 
ties denoted here are those represented 
by such scenes. To what particular 
scenes there is reference here it is im- 
possible now to say. It may be re- 
marked, however, that scenes of this 
kind occurred before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and there is a striking 
resemblance betweerr the description 
in Joel and that by which our Saviour 
foretells the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. See Notes on Matt. xxiv, 21-24. 
Dr. Thomson (Land and the Book, 
vol. ii., p. 811) supposes that the refer- 
ence in Joel may have been to the 
usual appearances of the sirocco, or 
that they may have suggested the im- 
age used here. He says: ‘‘We have 
two kinds of sirocco, one accompa- 
nied with vehement wind, which fills 
the air with dust and fine sand. I 
have often seen. the whole heavens 
veiled in gloom with this sort of sand- 
cloud, through which: the sun, shorn 
of his beams, looked like a globe of 
dull smouldering fire. It may have 
been this phenomenon which suggest- 
ed that strong prophetic figure of 
Joel, quoted by Peter.on the day of 
Pentecost. Wonders in the heaven 
and in the earth; blood, and fire, and 
pillars of smoke; the sun shall be 
turned into darkness, and the moon 
into blood. The pillars of smoke are 
probably those columns of sand and 
dust raised high in the air by local 
whirlwinds, which often” accompany 
the sirocco. On the great desert of 
the Hauran I have seen a score of 
them marching with great rapidity 
over the plain, and they closely re- 
semble ‘pillars of smoke.’ ”’ 

20. The sun shall be turned into dark- 
ness. See Notes on Matt. xxiv. 29. 
The same images used here-with ref: 
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21 And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever “ shall call on the name 
of the Lord shall be saved. 


a Psa. 86,5. Rom. 10.13. 1 Cor. 1.2. Heb. 4, 16. 
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22 Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words; Jesus of Nazareth, a man_ 
approved of God among you by 


erence to the sun and moon are used 
also there. They occur not unfre- 
quently. Mark xiii. 24. 2 Pet. ili. 7-10. 
The shining of the sun is an emblem 


of prosperity; the withdrawing, the | 


eclipse, or the setting of the sun is an 
emblem of calamity, and is often thus 
used in the Scriptures. Isa. lx. 20. 
Jer. xv. 9. Ezek. xxxii-7. Amos viii. 
9. Rev. vi. 12; viii 12; ix.2; xvi. 8. 
To say that the sun is darkened, or 


turned into darkness, is an image of: 


calamity, and especially of the calam- 
ities of war, when the smoke of burn- 
ing cities rises to heaven and obscures 
his light. This is not, therefore, to be 
taken literally, nor does it afford any 
indication of what will be at the end 
of the world in regard to the sun. 
§] Vhe moon into blood, The word blood 
here means that obscure, sanguinary 
color which the moon has when the 
atmosphere is filled with smoke and 
vapor, and especially the lurid and 
alarming appearance which it assumes 
when smoke and flames are thrown up 
by earthquakes and fiery eruptions. 
Rey. vi. 12, ‘And I beheld when he 
had opened the sixth seal, and lo, 
there was a great earthquake, and the 
sun became black as sackcloth of hair, 
and the moon became as blood.’’ Revs 
viii. 8. In this place it denotes great 
calamities. The figures used are in- 
dicative of wars, and conflagrations, 
and earthquakes. As these things are 
(Matt. xxiv.) applied to the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem; as they actually 
occurred previous to that event (see 
Notes on Matt. xxiy.), it may be sup- 
posed that the prophecy in Joel had 
an immediate reference to that. The 
meaning of the quotation by Peter in 
this place therefore is, that what oc- 
curred on the day of Pentecost was 
the beginning of the series of wonders that 
was to take place during the times of the 
Messiah. It isnot intimated that those 
seenes were to close or to be exhaust- 
edin thatage. They may precede that 
great day of the Lord which is yet to 
come in view of the whole earth. 
§| That great and notable day of the Lord. 
This is called the great day of the Lord 
because on that day he will be signal- 
ly manifested, more impressively and 


strikingly than on other times. The 
word notable, érulav7), means signal, 
illustrious, distinguished. In Joel the 
word is terrible or fearful; a word ap- 
plicable to days of calamity, and trial, 
and judgment. The Greek word here 
rendered notable is also in the Septua- 
gint frequently used to denote calam- 
ity or times of judgment. Deut. x. 21. 
2 Sam. vii. 23. This will apply to any 
day in which God signally manifests 
himself, but particularly to a day 
when lie shall come forth to punish 
men, as at the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, or at the day of judgment. The 
meaning is, that those wonders would 
take place before that distinguished 
day should arrive when God would 
come forth in judgment. 

21. Whosoever shall call. In the midst 
of these wonders and dangers, whoso- 
ever should call on the Lord should 
be delivered (Joel). The xame of the 
Lord is the same as the Lord himself. 
It is a Hebraism, signifying to call on 
the Lord. Psa. xxix. 6. Zech. xiii. 9. 
4] Shall be saved. In Hebrew, shall be 
delivered, that is, from impending ca- 
lamities. When they threaten, and 
God is coming forth to judge them, 
it shall be that those who are charac- 
terized as those who call on the Lord 
shall be delivered. This is equally 
true at all times. It is remarkable 
that no Christians perished’ in the 
siege of Jerusalem. Though more 
than a million of Jews perished, yet 
the followers of Christ who were there, 
having been warned by him, when they 
saw the signs of the Romans approach- 
ing, withdrew to Zia, and were pre- 
served. So it shall be in the day of 
judgment. All whose character it 
has been that they called on God will 
then be saved. While the wicked 
will then eall on the rocks and the 
mountains to shelter them from the 
Lord, those who have invoked his fa- 
vor and merey will find deliverance. 
The use which Peter makes of this 
passage is this: Calamities were about 
to come; the day of judgment was ap- 
proaching; they were passing through 
the last days of the earth’s history, and 
therefore it became them to call on 
the name of the Lord, and to obtain 
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miracles, * and wonders, and signs, 
which God did, by him, in the 


@ Jno. 14.10,11. Heb, 2.4, 
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midst of you, as ye ® yourselves 
also know: , 
6 Jno, 15, 24. 


deliverance from the dangers which 
impended over the guilty. There can 
be little doubt that Peter intended to 
apply this to the Messiah, and that 
by the name of the Lord he meant the 
Lord Jesus. See 1 Cor. i. 2. Paul 
makes the same use of the passage, 
expressly applying it to the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. Rom. x. 13,14. In Joel, 
the word translated Lord is JEHO- 
VAH, the incommunicable and pecul- 
iar name of God; and the use of the 
passage before us in the New Testa- 
ment shows how the apostles regard- 
ed the Lord Jesus Christ, and proves 
that they had.no hesitation in apply- 
ing to him names andattributes which 
could belong to no one but God. 
This verse teaches us, 1. That in 
prospect of the judgments of God 
which are to come, we should make 
preparation. We shall be called to 
pass through the closing scenes of 
this earth; the time when the sun 
shall be turned into darkness, and the 
moon into bleod, and when the great 
day of the Lord shall come. 2. It is 
easy to be sayed. All that God re- 
quires of us is to call upon him, to 
pray to him, and he will answer and 
save. If men will not do so easy a 
thing as to call on God, and ask him 
for salvation, it is obviously proper 
that they should be cast off. The 
terms of salvation could not be made 
plainer or easier. The offer is wide, 
free, universal, and there is no obsta- 
ele but what exists in the heart of the 
sinner. And from this part of Peter’s 
vindication of the scene on the day 
of Pentecost we may learn also, 1. 
That, revivals of religion are to be 
expected as a part of the history of 
the Christian Church. He speaks of 
God’s pouring out his Spirit, ete., as 
what was to take place in the last days, 
that is, in the indefinite and large 
tract of time which was to come, 
under the administration of the Mes- 
siah. His remarks are by no means 
limited to the day of Pentecost. They 
are as applicable to future periods as 
to that time; and weare to expect it 
as a part of Christian history, that the 
Holy Spirit will be sent down to 
awaken and convertmen. 2. This will 
also vindicate revivals from all the 
charges which have ever been brought 


against them. All the objections of 
irregularity, extravagance, wildfire, 
enthusiasm, disorder, etc., which have 
been alleged against revivals in mod- 
ern times, might have been brought 
with equal propriety against the scene 
on the day of Pentecost. Yet an 
apostle showed that that was in ac- 
cordance with the predictions of the 
Old Testament, and was an undoubt- 
ed work of the Holy Spirit. If that 
work could be vindicated, then mod- 
em reviyals may be. If that was 
really liable to no objections on these 
accounts, then modern works of grace 
should not be objected to for the 
same things. And if that excited 
deep interest in the apostles; if they 
felt deep concern to vindicate it from 
the charge brought against it, then 
Christians and Christian ministers 
now should feel similar solicitude to 
defend revivals, and not be found 
among their revilers, their calumnia- 
tors, or their foes. There will be ene- 
mies enough of the work of the Holy 
Spirit without the aid of professed 
Christians, and that man possesses 
no enviable feelings or character who 
is found with the enemies of God and 
his Christ in opposing the mighty 
work of the Holy Spirit on the human 
heart. 

22. Ye men of Israel. Descendants 
of Israel or Jacob, thatis, Jews. Peter 
proceeds now to the third part of his 
argument, to show that Jesus Christ 
had been raised up; that the scene 
which had occurred was in accordance 
with his promise, was proof of his 
resurrection, and of his exaltation to 
be the Messiah; and that, therefore, 
they should repent for their great sin 
in having put their own Messiah to 
death. GA man approved of God. A 
man who was shown or demonstrated to 
have the approbation of God, or to 
have been sent by him. {| By mira- 
cles, and wonders, and signs. The first 
of these words properly means the 
displays of power which Jesus made; 
the second, the unusual or remarkable 
events which attended him, as fitted 
to excite wonder or amazement ; the 
third, the signs or proofs that he was 
from God. ‘Together, they denote the 
array or series of remarkable works— 
raising the dead, healing thesick, etc., 
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the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye’ have taken, 
“a Lu. 22. 22; 24,44, ¢.3.18 5.5.30. 
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23 ‘Him, being * delivered by { 
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and ¢ by wicked hands have cruci- 
fied and slain: ; 
24 Whom ? God hath raised up, 


c Matt. 27. d Lu. 24. ©. 13. 30,34. 1 Cor. 6.14. 
Eph. 1.20. Col. 2.12. 1 Thess.1.10. Heb. 13. 20.. 
1 Pet. 1. 21. 


which showed that Jesus was sent 
from God. The proof which they fur- 
nished that he was from God was this, 
that He would not confer such power 
on an impostor, and that therefore 
Jesus was what he pretended to be. 
{| Which God did by him. 
Jesus himself often traced his power 
to do these things to his commission 
from the Father, but he did it in such 
a way as to show that he was closely 
united to him. John y. 19,30. Peter 
here says that God did these works by 
Jesus Christ, to show that Jesus was 
truly sent by him, and. that therefore 
he had the seal and attestation of God. 
The same thing Jesus himself said. 
John y. 36, ‘*The work which the Fa- 
ther hath given me to finish, the same 
works that I do, bear witness of me, 
that the Father bath sent me.’’ The 
great works which God has wrought 
in creation, as well as in redemption, 
he is represented as having done by 
his Son. Heb. i. 2, ‘‘By whom also 
he made the worlds.”’? John i. 3. Col. 
i. 15-19. In the midst of you. In 
your own land. It is also probable 
that many of the persons present had 
been witnesses of his miracles. {As 
ye yourselves also know, They knew it 
either by having witnessed them, or 
by the evidence which every where 
abounded of the truth that he had 
wrought them. The Jews, even in 
the time of Christ, did not dare to eall 
his miracles in question. John xy. 24. 
While they admitted the miracle, they 
attempted to trace it to the influence 
of Beelzebub. Matt. ix. 34. Mark iii. 
22. So decided and numerous were 
the miracles of Jesus, that Peter here 
appeals to themas having been known 
by the Jews themselves to have been 
performed, and with a confidence that 
even they could not deny it. On this 
he proceeds to rear his argument for 
the truth of his Messiahship. 

28. Him, being delivered — Exdorov. 
This word, delivered, is used commonly 
of those who are surrendered or de- 
livered into the hands of enemies or 
adversaries. It means that Jesus was 
surrendered, or given up to his ene- 
mies by those who should haye been 
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his protectors. Thus he was deliver- 
ed to the chief priests. Mark x. 33. 
Pilate released Barabbas, and delivered 
Jesus to their will, Mark xy. 15. Luke 
xxiii. 25. He was delivered unto the 
Gentiles, Luke xviii. 32; the chief 
priests delivered him to Pilate, Matt. 
xxvii. 2; and Pilate delivered him to 
be crucified, Matt. xxvii. 26. John xix. 
16. In this manner was the death of 
Jesus accomplished, by being sz77en- 
dered from one tribunal to another, 
and one demand of his countrymen to 
another, until they succeeded in pro- 
curing his death. It may also be im- 
plied here that he was given or sur- 
rendered by God hiniself to the hands 
of men. Thus he is represented to 
have been given by God. John iii. 16. 
1 John iy. 9, 10. , The Syriac trans- 
lates this, ‘‘ Him, who was destined to 
this by the foreknowledge and will 
of God, you delivered into the hands 
of wicked men,” ete. The Arabic, 
““Him, delivered to you by the hands 
of the wicked, you received, and aft- 
er you had mocked him you slew 
him.” 4 By the determinate counsel. 
The word translated determinate—tH 
wotouevn—means, properly, that which 
is defined, marked out, or bownded ; as, 
to mark out or define the boundary 
of a field, ete.- See Rom.i.1,4. In 
Acts x. 42, it is translated ordained 
of God; denoting his purpose that it 
should be so, that is, that Jesus should 
be the judge of quick and dead. Luke 
xxii. 22, ‘The Son of man goeth as it 
is determined of him,” that is, as God 
has purposed or determined before- 
hand that he should go. Acts xi. 29, 
““The disciples... . determined to send 
relief unto the brethren which dwelt 
in Judea,” that is, they resolved or pur- 
posed beforehand to do it. Acts xvii. 
26, ‘‘God hath determined the 
times before appointed and fixed,”’ 
ete. In all these places there is the 
idea of a purpose, intention, or plan im- 
plying intention, and marking out or 
fixing the boundaries to some future 
action or event. The word implies 
that the death of Jesus was resolved on 
by God before it took place. And this 
truth is established by all the predic- 
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tions made in the Old Testament, and 
by the Sayiour himself. God was not 
compelled to give up his Son. There 
was no claim on*him for it. He had 
a right, therefore, to determine when 
and how it should be done. The fact, 
moreover, that this was predicted, 
shows that it was fixed or resolved on. 
No event can be foretold, evidently, 
unless it be certain that it will take 
place. The event, therefore, must in 
some way be fixed or resolved on be- 
forehand. . {| Cownsel—Povdr\7. This 
word properly denotes purpose, decree, 
will. It.expresses the act of the mind 
in willing, or the purpose or design 
which is formed. Here it means the 
purpose or will of God; it was his 
plan or decree that Jesus should be 
delivered. Acts ‘iy. 28, ‘‘For to do 
whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel 
(7 Bovd7 cov) determined before to be 
done.”? Eph. i. 11, ‘‘ Who worketh all 
things after the cownsel of his own will.” 
Heb. “vi. 17-*‘God, willing..’....to 
show ....the immutability of his 
counsel.”’ See Acts xx. 27. 1 Cor. iy. 
5. Luke xxiii. 51. The word here, 
therefore, proves that Jesus was de- 
livered by the deliberate purpose of 
God; °that it was according to his 
previous intention and design. The 
reason why this was insisted on by 
Peter was that he might convince 
the Jews that Jesus was not delivered 
by, weakness, or because he was unable 
to rescue himself. Such an opinion 
would have been inconsistent with 
the belief that he was the Messiah. 
It was important, then, to assert the 
dignity of Jesus, and to show that his 
death was in accordance with the fixed 
design of God, and therefore that it 
did not interfere in the least with his 
claims to be the Messiah. The,same 
thing our Sayiour has himself ex- 
pressly affirmed. John xix. 10, 11; 
x. 18. Matt. xxvi. 53. {J Poreknowl- 
edge. This word denotes the seeing 
beforehand of an event yet to take 
place. Itimplies, 1.Omniscience; and, 
2. That the event is fixed and certain. 
To foresee a contingent event, that 
is, to foresee that an event will take 
place when it may or may not take 
place, is an absurdity. Foreknowl- 
edge, therefore, implies that for some 
reason the event will certainly. take 
place. -What that reason is the word 
itself does not determine. As, how- 
ever, Godeis represented in the Scrip- 
tures as purposing or determining 
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future events; as they could not be 
Joreseen by him unless he had so de- 
termined, so the word sometimes is 
used in the sense of determining be- 
forehand, or as synonymous with de- 
creeing. Rom. viii. 29; xi. 2. In this 
place the word is used to denote that 
the delivering up of Jesus was some- 
thing more than.a bare or naked de- 
cree. It implies that God did it ac- 
cording to his foresight of what would 
be the best time, place, aiid manner 
ofits being done. It was not the re- 
sult merely of will ; it was will direct- 
ed by a wise foreknowledge of what 
would be best. And this is the case 
with all the decrees of God. It fol- 
lows from this that the conduct of 
the Jews was foreknown. God was 
not disappointed in any thing respect- 
ing their treatment of his Son, nor 
will he be disappointed in any of the 
doings of men. Notwithstanding the 
wickedness of the world, his counsel 
shall stand, and he will do all his 
pleasure. Isa. xlvi. 10. J] Ye have taken. 
See Matt. xxvi. 57. Ye Jews have 
taken. It is possible that some were 
present on this occasion who had been 
personally concerned in taking Jesus, 
and. many who had joined in the cry, 
““Crucify him.” Luke xxiii. 18-21. It 
was, at any rate, the act of the Jewish 
people by which this had been done. 
This was a striking instance of the 
fidelity of that preaching which says, 
as Nathan did to David, ‘‘ Thou art 
the man!’ Peter, once so timid that 
he denied his Lord, now charged this 
atrocious crime on his countrymen, 
regardless of their anger and his own 
danger. He did not deal in general 
accusations, but brought the charges 
home, and declared that they were the 
men who had been concerned in this 
amazing crime. No preaching can be 
successful that does not charge on men 
their personal guilt, and that does not 
fearlessly proclaim their ruin and 
danger. {| With wicked hands. Greek, 
‘through or by the hands of the law- 
less or wicked.’’ This refers, doubt- 
less, to Pilate and the Roman soldiers, 
through whose instrumentality this 
had. been done. The reasons for sup- 
posing that this is the true interpret- 
ation of the passage are these: (1). 
The Jews had not the power_of 
inflicting death themselves, (2.) The 
term used here, wicked, dvopwv, is 
not applicable to the Jews, but to 
the Romans. It properly means law- 
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less, or those who had not the law, 
and is often applied to the heathen. 
Rom. ii. 12, 14. 1 Cor. ix. 21. (3.) The 
punishment which was inflicted was 
a Roman punishment. (4.) It was a 
matter of fact that the Jews, though 
they had condemned him, yet had not 
put him to death themselves, but had 
demanded it of the: Romans. But, 
though they had employed the Ro- 
mans todo it, still they were the prime 
movers in the deed; they had plotted, 
_and compassed, and demanded his 
death, and they were, therefore, not 
the Jess guilty. The maxim of the 
common law and of common sense 
is, ‘‘He who does a deed by the instru- 
mentality of another is responsible for 
it.” It was from no merit of the Jews 
that they had not put him to death 
themselves. 
the power was taken away from them. 
{i Have crucified. Greek, ‘‘ Having af- 
fixed him to the cross, ye have put 
him to death.’ Peter here charges 
the crime fully on them. Their guilt 
was not diminished because they had 
employed others to do it. From this 
we may remark, 1. That this was one 
of the most amazing and awful crimes 
that could be charged on any men. It 
was malice, and treason, and hatred, 
and murder combined. Nor was it 
any common murder. It was their 
own Messiah whom they had put to 
death; the hope of their fathers; he 
who had been long promised by God, 
and the prospect of whose coming had 
so long cheered and animated the na- 
tion. They had now imbrued their 
hands in his blood, and stood charged 
with the awful crime of having mur- 
dered the Prince of Peace, 2. It is no 
mitigation of guilt that we do it by 
the instrumentality of others. It is 
often, if not always, a deepening and 
extending of the crime. 38. We have 
here a striking and clear instance of 
the doctrine that the decrees of God 
do not interfere with the free agency 
ofmen. This event was certainly deter- 
mined beforehand. Nothing is clear- 
er than this. It is here expressly as- 
serted; and it had been foretold with 
undeviating certainty by the proph- 
ets. God had, for wise and gracious 
purposes, purposed or decreed in his 
own mind that his Son should die at 
the time and in the manner in which 
he did; for all the circumstances of 
his death, as well as of bis birth and 
his life, were foretold; and yet in this 
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the Jews and the Romans never sup- 
posed or alleged that they were com- 
pelled or cramped in what they did. 
They did what they ehose. If in this 
case the decrees of God were not in- 
consistent with human freedom, nei- 
ther can they be in any case. Between 
those decrees and the freedom of man 
there is no inconsistency, unless it 
could be shown—what neyer can be— 
that God compels men to act contrary 
to their own will. In such a case 
there could be no freedom. But that 
is not the case with regard to the de- 
crees of God. An act is what it is 
in itself ; it can be contemplated and 
measured by itself. That it was fore- 
seen, foreknown, or purposed does not 
alter its nature any more than it does 
that dt be remembered after it is per- 
formed. The memory of what we have 
done does not destroy our freedom. 
Our own purposes in relation to our 
conduct do not destroy our freedom ; 
nor can the purposes or designs of any 
other being violate one free moral ac- 
tion, unless he compels us to do a thing 
against our will. 4. We have here a 
proof that the decrees of God do not 
take away the moral character of an ac- 
tion. Itdoes not proye that an action 
is innocent if it is shown that it is a 
part of the wise plan of God to permit 
it. Never was there a more atrocious 
crime than the crucifixion of the Son 
of God; and yet it was determined on 
in the divine counsels. So with all 
the deeds of human guilt. The pur- 
pose of God to permit them does not 
destroy their nature or make them in- 
nocent. They are what they are in 
themselves. The purpose of God does 
not change their character; and if it 
is right to punish them i fact, they. 
will be punished. If it is right for 
God to punish them, it was right to 
resolve to do it. The sinner must an- 
swer for is sins, not for the plans of 
his Maker; nor can he take shelter 
in the day of wrath against- what he 
deserves in the plea that God has de- 
termined future events. If any men 
could have done it, it would have been 
those whom Peter addressed; yet nei- 
ther he nor they felt that their guilt 
was in the least diminished by the fact 
that Jesus was ‘delivered by the de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God.” 5. If this event was prede- 
termined; if that act of amazing wick- 
edness, when the Son of God was put 
to death, was fixed by the determinate 
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having loosed the pains of death: 
because it was not possible * that 
he should be holden of it. 


a Jno. 10. 18. 
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25 For David speaketh ® con- 
cerning him, I foresaw the Lord 
always before my face; for he is 


6 Psa. 16, 8-11. 


counsel of God, then all the events 
leading to it, and the circumstances 
attending it, were also a part of the 
decree. The one could not be deter- 
mined without the other. 6. If that 
event was determined, then others 
may also be consistently with human. 
freedom and responsibility. There can 
be no deed 6f wickedness that will sur- 
pass that of crucifying the Son of God. 
And if the acts of his murderers were 
a part of the wise counsel of God, then 
on the same principle are we to sup- 
pose that all events are under his di- 
rection, and ordered by a purpose in- 
finitely wise and good. 7. If the Jews 
could not take shelter from the charge 
_of wickedness under the plea that it 
was foreordained, then no sinners can 
do it. This was as.clear a case as can 
ever occur; and yet the apostle did 
not intimate that an excuse or miti- 
ation for their sin could be plead 
rom this cause. This case, therefore, 
meets all the excuses of sinners from 
this plea, and proves that those ex- 
cuses will not avail them or save them 
in the day of judgment. 
24.Whom God hath raised up. This 
was the main point, in this part of his 
argument, which Peter wished to es- 
tablish. He could not but admit that 
the Messiah, had been in an ignomini- 
ous manner put to death. But he now 
shows them that God had also raised 
him up; had thus given his attestation 
to his doctrine; and had sent down 
his Spirit according to the promise 
which the Lord Jesus made before his 
death. ‘J Having loosed the pains of 
death. The word loosed, Nicas, is op- 
posed to bind, and is properly applied 
to a cord, or to any thing which is 
‘bound. See Matt. xxi. 2. Mark i. 7. 
Hence it means to fice or to liberate. 
Luke xiii. 16._1 Cor. vii. 27. It is used 
in this sense here; though the idea of 
untying or loosing a band is retained, 
because the word translated pains oft- 
en means a cord or band. The pains 
of death—wdwas Tod Vavatov. The 
word translated pains denotes proper- 
ly the extreme sufferings of parturi- 
tion, and then any severe or excruciat- 
ing pangs. Hence it is applied also 
to death, as being a state of extreme 
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suffering. A very frequent meaning 
of the Hebrew word of which this is 
the translation is cord or band. This, 
perhaps, was the original idea of the 
word; and the Hebrews expressed any 
extreme agony under the idea of bands 
or cords closely drawn, binding and 
constricting the limbs, and producing 
severe pain. .Thus death was repre- 
sented under this image of a band that 
confined men, that pressed closely on 
them, that prevented escape, and pro- 
For this use 


of the word Dam, see Psa. exix. 61. 


Isa. Ixvi. 7. Jer. xxii. 23. Hos. xiii. 
13. It is applied to death (Psa. xviii. 
5), “The snares of death prevented 

y; answering to the word sorrows 
in the previous part of the verse. Psa. 
exvi. 3, ‘‘The sorrows of death com- 
passed me, and the pains of hell (Hades 
or Sheol, the cords or pains that were 
binding me down to the grave) gat hold 
on me.’’ We are not to infer from 
this that our Lord suffered any thing 
after death. It means simply that he 
could not be held by the grave, but 
that God loosed the bonds which had 
held him there; that he now set him 
free who had been encompassed by 
these pains or bonds until they had 
brought him down to the grave. Pain, 
mighty pain, will encompass us all 
like the constrictions and bindings of 
acord which- we can not loose, and 
will fasten our limbs and bodies in 
the grave. Those bands hegin to be 
thrown around us in early life, and 
they are drawn closer and closer, un- 
til we lie panting under the stricture 
on a bed of pain, and then are stilland 
immovable in the graye—subdued in 
a manner not a little resembling the 
mortal agonies of the tiger in the con- 
volutions of the boa constrictor, or 
like Laocoon and his sons in the folds 
of the serpents from the island of Ten- 
edos, {J lt was not possible. This does 
not refer to any zatural impossibility, 
or to any inherent efficacy or power 
in the body of Jesus itself, but simply 
means that in the cireumstances of the 
case such an event could not be. Why it 
could not be he proceeds at once to 
show. It could not be consistently 
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on my right hand, that I should 
not be moved: 


THE ACTS. 
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26 Therefore did my heart re- 
joice, and my tongue was glad ; 


with the promises of the Scriptures. 
Jesus was the Prince of life (Acts iii. 
15); he had life in himself (John i. 
4; vy. 26); he had power to lay down 
his life and to take it again (John x. 
18); and it was indispensable that 
he should rise. He came, also, that 
through death he might destroy him 
that had the power of death—that is, 
the devil (Heb. ii. 14); and as it was 
his purpose to gain this victory, he 
could not be defeated in it by being 
confined to the grave. 


25-28. Hor Daniel speaketh, etc. This | 


doctrine that the Messiah must rise 


from the dead Peter proceeds to | 


proye by a quotation from the Olid 
Testament. This passage is taken 
from Psalm xvi. 8-11. It is made 
from the Greek version of the Septu- 
agint, with only one slight and un- 
important change. Nor is there 

material change, as will be seen, from 
the Hebrew. Inwhat sense this Psalm 
can be applied to Christ will be seen 
after we have examined the expres- 
sions which Peter alleges. | J fore- 
saw the Lord. This is an unhappy 
translation. To foresee the Lord al- 
ways before us conveys no idea, though 
it may be a /iteral translation of the 
passage. The word means to foresee, 
and then to see before us, that is, as 
present with us, to regard as being 
near. It thus implies to put confi- 
dence in one; to rely on him, or ex- 
pect assistance from him. This is its 
meaning here. The Hebrew is, J ex- 
pected, or wasted for. It thus express- 
es the petition of one who js helpless 
and dependent, who waits for help 
from God, It is often thus used in 
the Old Testament. {| Always before 
my face. As being always present to 
help me, and to deliver me out of all 
my troubles. {| He is on my right 
hand. To be at hand is to be near to 
afford help. The vight hand is men- 
tioned because that was the place of 
dignity and honor. Dayid did not 
design simply to say that he was near 
to help him, but that he had the place 
of honor, the highest place in his af- 
fections. Psa. cix. 81. In our de- 
pendence on God we should exalt him. 
We should not merely regard him as 
our help, but should at. the same time 
give him the highest place in our af- 
fections. {] Lhat Ishould not be moved. 


¥ 

That is, that no great evil or calamity 
should happen to me; that I may 
stand firm. The phrase denotes to 
sink into calamities, or to fall into 
the power of enemies. Psa. Lxii. 2, 6; 
xlvi.6. This expresses the confidence 
of one who is in danger of great ca- 
lamities, and who puts his trust in 
the help of God alone. 

26. Therefore. “Peter ascribes these 
expressions to the Neer” The rea- 
son why he would eXult orTejoice was, 
that he would be preserved amidst the 
sorrows that were coming on him, and 
could look forward to the triumph 
that awaited him. Thus Panl says 
(Heb. xii. 2) that “Jesus... . . for the 
joy that was set before him, endured 
the cross, despising the shame,” ete. 
Throughout the New Testament, the 
shame and sorrow of his sufferings 
were regarded as connected with his 
glory and his triumph. Luke xxiv. 
26. Phil.ii. 6-9. Eph. i. 20,21. In 
this our Saviour has left us an exam- 
ple that we should walk in his steps. 
The prospect of future glory and tri- 
umph should sustain us amidst all af- 
flictions, and make us ready, like him, 
to lie down in even the corruptions 
of the grave. 4] Did my heart rejoice. 
In the Hebrew this is in the present 
tense, ‘‘ my heart rejoices.’’? The word 
heart here expresses the person, and 
is the same as saying J rejoice. The 
Hebrews used the different members 
to express the person. And thus we 
say, ‘‘every sow! perished; the vessel 
had forty hands; wise heads do not 
think so; hearts of steel will not 
flinch,”’ ete.—Prof. Stuart on the xvith 
Psalm. The meaning is, because God 
is near me in time of calamity, and 
will support and deliver me, I will 
not be agitated or fear, but will exult 
in the prospect of the future, in view 
of the ‘‘joy that is set before me.”’ 
§| My tongue was glad. Hebrew, My 
glory or my honor exults. The word 
is used to denote majesty, splendor, 
dignity, honor. It is also used to ex- 
press the heart or sowl, either because 
that is the chief source of man’s dig- 
nity, or because the word is also ex- 
pressive of the liver, regarded by the 
Hebrews as the seat of the affections. 
Gen. xlix. 6, ‘‘Unto their assembly, 
mine honor,” that is, my soul, or my- 
self, “be not thou united.” Psa. lvii.- 
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moreover also my flesh shall rest 
in hope: 
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27 Because thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell, neither wilt thou 


8, “‘ Awake up, my glory,’’ etc. Psa. 
eviii. 1, “I will sing.... even with my 
glory.’ This word the Septuagint 
translated tongue. The Arabic and 
Latin Vulgate have also done the 
same. Why they thus use the word 
is not clear. It may be because the 
tongue, or the gift of speech, was that 
which chiefly contributes to the hon- 
or of man, or distinguishes him from 
the brutal creation. The word glory 
is used expressly for tongue in Psa. 
xxx. 12: “To the end that my glory 
may sing praise to thee, and not be 
silent.”’ 4] Moreover also. Truly; in 
addition to this. 4] My flesh. My 
body. See ver. 31. 1 Cor. v. 5. It 
means here properly the body sepa- 
rate from the soul; the dead body. 
“| Shall rest. Shall rest or repose in 
the grave, free from corruption. J Zz 
hope. In confident expectation of a 
resurrection. The Hebrew word rath- 
er expresses confidence than hope. The 
passage means, ‘‘ My body will I com- 
mit to the grave, with a confident ex- 
pectation of the future, that is, with a 
firm belief that it will not see corrup- 
tion, but will be raised up.” It thus 
expresses the feelings of the dying 
Messiah; the assured confidence which 
he had that his repose in the grave 
would not be long, and would cer- 
tainly come to an end. The death of 
Christians,is also in the New Testa- 
ment repented as a sleep, and as re- 
pose (Acts yii. 60. 1 Cor. xv. 6, 18. 
1 Thess. iv. 13,15. 2 Pet. iii. 4); and 
they may also, after the example of 
their Lord, commit their bodies to the 
dust, in hope. They will lie in the 
grave under the assurance of a happy 
resurrection; and though their bod- 
ies, unlike his, will moulder to their 
native dust, yet this corruptible will 
put on incorruption, and this mortal 
will put on immortality. 1 Cor, xy. 


27. Thou wilt not leave my soul. The 
word sowl, with us, means the think- 
ing, the immortal part of man, and is 
applied to it whether existing in con- 
nection with the body or separate 
from it. The Hebrew word trans- 


lated soul here, WD3, nephesh, howey- 


er, may mean spirit, mind, life, and 

may denote here nothing more than 

me or myself. It means, properly, 
% 


breath; then life, or the vital princi- 
ple, a living being; then the soul, the 
spirit, the thinking part. Instances 
where it is put for the individual him- 
self, meaning ‘‘ me” or ‘ myself,” 
may be seen in Psa. xi.1; xxxy. 3, 7. 
Job ix. 21. There is no clear instance 
in which it is applied to the soul in 
its separate state, or disjoined from 
the body. In this place it must be 
explained in part by the meaning of 
the word hell. If that means grave, 
then this word probably means ‘“‘me;”’ 
thou wilt not leave me in the grave. 
The meaning probably is, ‘‘ Thou wilt 
not leave me in Sheol, neither,’ ete. 
The word leave here means, ‘‘ Thou 
wilt not resign me to, or wilt not give 
me over to it, to be held under its 
power.” {Jn hell.—eis ddov. The 
word hell, in English, now commonly 
denotes the place of the future eternal 
punishment of the wicked. Thissense 
it has acquired by long usage. Itisa 
Saxon word, derived from helan, to 
cover, and denotes literally a covered 
or deep place ( Webster) ; then the dark 
and dismal abode of departed spirits ; 
and then the place of torment. As 
the word is used now by us, it by no 
means expresses the force of the orig- 
inal; and if with this idea we read a 
passage like the one before us, it 
would convey an erroneous meaning 
altogether, although formerly the En- 
glish word perhaps expressed no more 
than the original. The Greek word 
Hades means literally a place devoid 
of light; a dark, obscure abode; and 
in Greek writers was applied to the 
dark and obscure regions where dis- 
embodied spirits were supposed to 
dwell. It occurs but eleven times in 
the New Testament. In this place it 
is the translation of the Hebrew, Sheol. 
In Rey. xx. 18, 14, it is connected with 
death. ‘And death and hell (Zades) 
delivered up the dead which were in 
them.”? ‘And death and hell (Hades) 
were cast into the lake of fire.” See 
also Rey. vi. 8. Rev. i. 18, ‘‘ [have the 
keys of hell and death.’ In 1 Cor. 
xy. 55, it means the graye. ‘‘O grave 
(Hades), where is thy victory?’ In 
Matt. xi. 23, it means a deep, profound 
place, opposed to an exalted one; a 
condition of calamity and degradation 
opposed to former great prosperity. 
“Thou, Capernaum, which art exalt- 
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ed to heaven, shalt be thrust down to 
hell” (Hades), In Luke xvi. 23, it is 
applied to the place where the rich 
man was after death, in a state of pun- 
ishment. ‘‘In hell (dades) he lifted 
up his eyes, being im torments.” In 
this place it is connected with the idea 
of suffering, and undoubtedly denotes 
a place of punishment. The Septua- 
gint has used this word commonly to 
translate the word Sheol. Once it is 
used as a translation of the phrase 
“the stones of the pit’”’ (Isa. xiv. 19); 
twice to express silence, particularly 
the silence of the grave (Psa. xciy. 
17; exv.17); once to express the He- 
brew for ‘“‘the shadow of death’’ (Job 
xxxviii. 17); and sixty times to trans- 
late the word Sheol. It is remarkable 
that it is never used in the Old Testa- 


ment to denote the word kéber, TAP, 


which properly denotes @ grave or sep- 
ulchre. Theidea which was conveyed 
by the word Sheol, or Hades, was not 
properly a grave or sepulchre, but that 
dark, unknown state, including the 
grave, which constituted the domin- 
ions of the dead. What idea the He- 
brews had of the future world it is 


now difficult to explain, and is not | 
The | 


necessary in the case before us. 
word originally denoting simply the 
state of the dead, the insatiable de- 
mands of the grave, came at last to be 
extended in its meaning, in propor- 
tion as they received new revelations 
or formed new opinions about the fu- 
ture world. Perhaps the following 
may be the process of thought by 
which the word came to have the pe- 
culiar meanings which it is found to 
have in the Old Testament. 
word death and the grave (kéber) would 
express the abode of a deceased body 
in the earth. (2.) Man has a soul, a 


thinking principle, and the inquiry | 


must arise, What will be its state? 
Will it die also? The Hebrews never 
appear to have believed that. Will it 
ascend to heayen at once? On that 
subject they had at first no knowl- 
edge. Will it go at once to a place 
of happiness or of torment? Of that, 
also, they had no information at first. 
Yet they supposed it would live; and 
the word Sheol expressed just this 
state—the dark, unknown regions of 
the dead; the abode of spirits, wheth- 
er good or bad; the residence of de- 
parted men, whether fixed in a per- 
manent habitation, or whether wan- 


(1.) The | 
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dering about. As they were ignorant 
of the size and spherical structure of 
the earth, they seem to have supposed 
this region to be situated in the earth, 
far below us, and hence it is put in 
opposition to heaven. Psa. cxxxix. 
8, ‘‘IfI ascend up into heaven, thou 
art there; if I make my bed in hell 
(Sheol), behold, thou art there.”” Amos 
ix. 2. The most common use of the 
word is, therefore, to express those 
dark regions, the lower world, the re- 
gion of ghosts, ete. Instances of this, 
almost without number, might be giy- 
en. See a most striking and sublime 
instance of this in Isa. xiv. 9: ‘‘ Hell 
from beneath is moved to meet thee,”’ 
ete.; where the assembled dead are 
represented as being agitated in all 
their vast regions at the death of the 
King of Babylon. (8.) The inquiry 
could not but arise whether all these 
beings were happy. This point rey- 
elation decided; and it was decided in 
the Old Testament, Yet this word 
would better express the state of the 
wicked dead than the righteous. It 
conveyed the idea of darkness, gloom, 
wandering; the idea of a sad and un- 
fixed abode, unlike heaven. Hence 
the word sometimes expresses the idea 
ofa place of punishment. Psa. ix. 17, 
“The wicked shall Ne turned into 
hell,”~ete.” Prov. xv. 11; xxiii; 
xxvii. 20. Job xxvi. 6. While, there- 
fore, the word does not mean proper- 
ly agrave or a sepulchre, it does mean 
often the state of the dead, without des- 
ignating whether in happiness or woe, 
but implying the continued existence 
of the soul. In this sense it is often 
used in the Old Testament, where the 
Hebrew word is Sheol, and the Greek 
Hades. Gen, xxxvii. 35, ‘I will go 
down into the grave, weto my son, 
mourning.”* I will go down to the 
dead, to death, to my son, still there 
existing. xlii. 38; xliy. 29, ‘‘He shall 
bring down my gray hairs with sor- 
row to the grave.’? Num. xvi. 30, 33. 
1 Kings ii. 6, 9, ete., ete. In the place 
before us, therefore, the meaning is 
simply, thow wilt not leave me AMONG 
THE DEAD. This conveys all the idea. 
It does not mean literally the grave or 
the sepulehre; that relates only to the 
body. This expression refers to the 
deceased Messiah. Thou wilt not leave 
him among the dead; thou wilt raise 
himup. It is from this passage, per- 
haps, aided by two others (Romans 
x. 7,,and 1 Pet. iii19), that the doc- 
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suffer thine Holy One to see cor- 
ruption. 
28 Thou hast made known to 
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me the ways of life; thou shalt 
make me full of joy with thy 
countenance, 


trine origjpated that Christ ‘‘descend- 
ed,’ as it is expressed in the Creed, 
“into hell’ and many have invented 
strange opinions -about his going 
among lost spirits. The doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church has been 
that he went to Purgatory, to deliver 
the spirits confined there. Butifthe 
interpretation now given be correct, 
then it will follow, (1.) That nothing 
is affirmed here about the destination 
of the human sowi of Christ after his 
death. That he went to the region 
of the dead is implied, but nothing 
further. (2.) It may be remarked that 
the Scriptures affirm nothing about 
the staté of his sow/ in that time which 
intervened between his death and res- 
urrection. The only intimation which 
occurs on the subject is such as>to 
leave us to suppose that he was‘in a 
state ofhappiness. To the dying thief 
he said, ‘‘ This day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.’? When Jesus died, 
he said, ‘‘It is finished;”’ and he doubt- 
less meant by that that his sufferings 
and toils for man’s redemption were 
at an end. All suppositions of any 
-toils or pains after his death are fa- 
bles, and without the slightest war- 
rant in the New Testament. Thine 
holy One. The-word:in the Hebrew 
which is translated here holy one prop- 
erly denotes one who is tenderly and 
piously devoted to another, and an- 
swers to the expression used in: the 
New Testament, ‘‘my. beloved Son.” 
It is also used, as it is here by the Sep- 
tuagint and by Peter, to denote one 
that is holy, that is set apart to God. 
In this sense it is applied to Christ, 
either as being set apart to this office, 
or as so pure as to make it proper to 
designate him by way of eminence the 
holy One, or the holy One of God. Itis 
several times used as the well-known 
designation of the Messiah. Mark i. 
24, “T know thee, who thou art, the 
holy One of God.” Luke iv. 34. Acts 
iii. 14, “But ye denied the holy One, 
and the just,”’ ete. See also Luke i: 
35, ‘That holy thing that is born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.”? 
| Zo see corruption. To see corruption 
is to experience it, to be made par- 
takers of it. The Hebrews often ex- 
pressed the idea of experiencing any 


thing by the use of words pertaining 
to the senses, as, to taste of death, to 
see death, ete. Corruption here means 
putrefaction in the grave. The word 


which is used in the Psalm, Mmw, 


shahath, is thus used in Job xvii. 14, 
‘“T have said to corruption, thou art 
my. father,” ete.. The Greek word 
here used properly denotes this. 
Thus it is used in Acts xiii. 34, 35, 36, 
8¢. This meaning would’be properly 
suggested by the Hebrew word, and 
thus the ancient versions understood 
it. The meaning implied in the ex- 
pression is, that he of whom the Psalm 
was written should be restored to life 
again; and this meaning Peter pro- 
ceeds to show that the words must 
have. 

28. Thou hast made known, etc. The 
Hebrew is, ‘Thou wilt make knéwn 
to me,’ ete.” In relation to the. Mes- 
siah, it means, Thou wilt restore me to 
life. {| The way of life. This properly 
means the path to life; as we say, the 
road to preferment or honor; the path 
to happiness; the highway to ruin, 
ete. See Prov. vii. 26, 27. It means, 
thou wilt make known to me life itself, 
that is, thou wilt restore me to life. 
The expressions in the Psalm are 
capable of this interpretation without 
doing any violence to the text; and 
if the preceding verses refer to the 
death and burial of the Messiah, then 
the natural.and proper meaning of 
this is, that he would be restored to 
life again. {| Thow hast made me full 
of joy. This expresses the feelings of 
the Messiah in view of the favor that 
would thus be showed him; the res- 
urrection from the dead, and the eleva- 
tion to the right hand of God. It was 
this which is represented as sustain- 
ing him—the prospect of the joy that 
was before him, in heaven. Heb. xii. 
2. Eph. i. 20-22. {| With thy counte- 
nance. Literally, ‘‘with thy face,” 
that is, in thy presence. The words 
countenance and presence mean the 
same thing, and denote favor, or the 
honor and happiness provided by be- 
ing admitted to the presence of God. 
The prospect of the honor that would 
be bestowed on the Messiah was that 
which sustained him. And this proyes 
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29 Men and brethren, | let me 


lor, Imay, 
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freely speak unto you of the patri- 


that the person contemplated in the 
Psalm expected to be raised from the 
dead, and exalted to the presence of 
God. That expectation is now ful- 
filled, and the Messiah is now filled 
with joy in his exaltation to the 
throne of the universe. He has ‘‘as- 
cended to his Father and our Father ;”’ 
he is ‘‘seated at the right hand of 
God;’’ he has entered on that ‘‘ joy 
which was set before him;” he is 
“erowned with glory and honor;” 
and ‘‘all things are put under his 
feet.’ In view of this, we may re- 
mark, (1.) That the Messiafi had full 
and confident expectation that he 
would rise from the dead. This the 
Lord Jesus always evinced, and often 
declared: it to his disciples. (2.) If 
the Saviour rejoiced in view of the 
vlories before him, we should also. 

e should anticipate with joy an 
everlasting dwelling in the presence 
of God, and the high honor of sitting 
“with him on his throne, as he over- 
came, and is set down with the Father 
on his throne.’’. (8.) The prospect of 
this should sustain us, as it did him, 
in the midst of persecution, calamity, 
and trials. They will soon be ended ; 
and if we are his friends, we shall 
“‘overcome,’’ as he did, and be ad- 
mitted to ‘the fullness of joy” above, 
and to the “right hand’? of God, 
“where are pleasures for evermore.’ 

29. Men and brethren. This passage 
of the Psalms Peter now proves could 
not relate to David, but must have 
reference to the Messiah. He begins 
his argument in a respectful manner, 
addressing them as his brethren, though 


they had just charged him and the 


others with intoxication. Christians 
should use the usual respectful forms 
of salutation, whatever contempt and 
reproaches they may meet with from 
opposers. 4] Let me freely speak. That 
is, ‘It is lawful or proper to speak 
with boldness, or openly, respecting 
David.’ Though he was eminently a 
pious man, though venerated by us all 
as aking, yet it is proper to say of him 
that he is dead, and has returned to eor- 
ruption. This was a delicate way of 
expressing high respect for the mon- 
arch whom they all honored, and yet 
evinced boldness in examining @ pas- 
sage of Scripture which probably many 
supposed to have reference solely to 


him. { Of the patriarch David. The 
word patriarch properly means the 
head or ruler of a familyg@ and then 
the founder of a family, or an illustri- 
ous ancestor. It was commonly ap- 
plied to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
by way of eminence, the illustrious 
founders of the Jewish nation. Heb. 
vii. 4. Acts vii. 8,9. It was also ap- 
plied to the heads of the families, or 
the chief men of the tribes of Israel. 
1 Chron. xxiv. 31. 2 Chron. xix. 8, ete. 
It was thus a title of honor, denoting 
high respect. Applied to David, it 
means that he was the illustrious head 
or founder of the royal family, and the 
word is expressive of Peter’s intention 
not to say any thing disrespectful of 
such a king, at the same time that he 
freely canvassed a passage of Scripture 
which had been supposed to refer to 
him. {Dead and buried. Tle record 
of that fact they had in the Old Testa- 
ment. There had been no pretence 
that he had risen, and therefore the 
Psalm could not apply to him. { His 
sepulchre is with us. Is in the city of 
Jerusalem. Sepulchres were common- 
ly situated without the walls of cities 
and the limits of villages. The eustom 
of burying iz towns was not common- 
ly practiced. This was true,of other 
ancient nations as well asthe He- 
brews, and is still in Eastern coun- 
tries, except in the case of kings and 
very distinguished men, whose ashes 
are permitted to rest within the walls 
of a city. 1 Sam. xxviii. 3, “Samuel 
was dead... . and Israel... . buried 
him in Ramah, in his own city.’ 2 
Kings. xxi, 18, ‘‘Manasseh... . was 
buried in the garden of his own 
house.’? 2 Chron. xvi. 14, ‘Asa was 
buried in the city of David.” 2 Kings 


-xiv. 20. David was buried in the city 


of David (1 Kings ii. 10), with his fa- 
thers; that is, on Mount Zion, where 
he built a city called after his name. 
28am. v. 7. Of what form the tombs 
of the kings were is not certainly 
known. It is almost certain, howey- 
er, that they would be constructed in 
a magnificent manner. The tombs 
were commonly excavations from 
rocks, or natural caves; and sepul- 
chres cut out of the solid rock, of vast 
extent, are known to have existed. 
The following account of the tomb 
called ‘the sepulchre of the kings”? is 


AD. 33.] 


abridged from Maundrell: ‘‘The ap- 
proach is through an entrance cut out 
of a solid rock, which admits you 
into an open court about forty paces 
square, cut down into the rock. On 
the south side is a portico nine paces 
long and four broad, hewn likewise 
out of the solid rock. At the end of 
the portico is the descent to the sepul- 
chres. The descent is into a room 
about seven or eight yards square, cut 
out of the natural rock. From this 
room there are passages into six more, 


Fig: 


Fig: 1. 


153, will illustrate the usual construc- 
tion of tombs: ‘‘The entire system of 
rooms, niches, and passages may be 
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all of the same fabric with the first. 
In every one of these rooms, except 
the first, were coffins placed in niches 
in the sides of the chamber,”’ ete.— 
Maundrell’s Travels, page 76. If the 
tombs of the kings were of this form, 


it is clear that they were works of 


great labor and expense. Probably, 
also, there were, as there are now, 
costly and splendid monuments ereet- 
ed to the memory of the mighty dead. 
The annexed cut and explanation, from 
“The Land and the Book,” p, 151- 
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comprehended at once by an inspec- 
tion of the plan of the Tombs of the 
Judges near Jerusalem. The entrance 
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faces the west, and has a vestibule (A) 
thirteen feet by nine. Chamber (B), 
nearly twenty feet square, and eight 
high. The north side is seen in ele- 
vation in Fig. 2, and shows two tiers 
of niches, one over the other, not often 
met with in tombs. There are seven 
in the lower tier, each seven feet long, 
twenty inches wide, and nearly three 
feet high. The upper tier has three 
‘arched recesses, and each recess has 
two niches. From this room (B) doors 
lead out into chambers (C and D), 
which have their own peculiar system 
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of niches, or Joculi, for the reception 
of the bodies, as appears on the plan. 
I have explored scores of sepulchres 
at Ladakiyeh closely resembling this 
at Jerusalem, and there are many in 
the plain and on the hillsides above 
us here at Sidon of the same general 
form—chambers within chambers, and 
each with niches for the dead, various- 
ly arranged according to taste or ne- 
cessity.”? These tombs are about a 
mile northwest of Jerusalem. The 
following is a representation of the 
front view of these tombs: 


Ss 


Ser 


The tombs which are commonly called 
the ‘‘ Tombs of the Kings” are in an 
Olive-grove about half a mile north of 
the Damascus Gate, and a few rods 
east of the great road to Nablis. A 
court is sunk in the solid rock about 
ninety feet square and twenty deep. 
On the west side of this court is a 
sort of portico, thirty-nine feet long, 
seventeen deep, and fifteen high. 
It was originally ornamented with 
frapes, garlands, and festoons, beauti- 
fully wrought on the cornice; and the 
columns in the centre, and the pilas- 


ters at the comers, appear to have re- 
sembled the Corinthian order. A very 
low door in the south end of the por- 
tico opens into the ante-chamber— 
nineteen feet square, and seven or 
eight high. From this three passages 
conduct into other rooms, two of 
them, to the south, having five or six 
crypts. A passage also leads from the 
west room down seyeral steps into a 
large vault running north, where are 
crypts parallel to the sides. These 
rooms are all cut in rock intensely 
hard, and the entrances were origin- 
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arch Dayid, that he is both dead 
and buried, and his sepulchre is 
with us unto this day. 


a 2 Sam. 23. 2. 
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30 Therefore being * a prophet, 
and knowing that God had sworn ® 
with an oath * to him, that of the 

6 2Sam.7.12,13, Psa. 182. 11. ec Heb. 6.17. 


ally closed with stone doors, wrought 
with panels and hung on stone hinges, 
which are now all broken. , The whole 
series of tombs indicates the hand 
of royalty and the leisure of years, 
but by whom and for whom they 
were made is a mere matter of con- 
jecture. I know no good reason 


for ascribing them to Helena of 
Adiabene. Most travelers and writ- 
ers are inclined to make them the 
sepulchres of the Asmonean kings.” 
—The Land and the Book, vol. ii., 
p. 487, 488. The following cut will 
illustrate the appearance of these 
tombs: 
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It is for the illustration of a general 
subject of interest in regard to the an- 
cient mode of burial that these re- 


‘marks and cuts are here introduced. 


The site of the tomb of Davt1is no 
longer known. {Unto thisday. That 
the sepulchre of David was wenn own 
and honored is clear from Josephus. 
Antiq., b.vii., e.xv., $8. ‘He (David) 
was buried by his son Solomon in Je- 
rusalem with great magnificence, and 
with all the other funeral pomps with 
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which kings used tobe buried. More- 
over, he had immense wealth buried 
with him: for a thousand and three 
hundred years afterward Hyreanus the 
high- priest, when he was besieged 
by Antiochus, and was desirous of 
giving him money to raise the siege, 
opened one room of Dayid’s sepulchre 
and took out three thousand talents, 
Herod, many years afterwaru, opened 
another room, and took away a great 
deal of money,” ete. See also Antiq., 
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fruit of his loins, according to the 
flesh, he would raise up Christ to 
sit on his throne ; 
31 He, seeing this before, * spake 
@ 1 Pet. 1.11, 12. 


b. xiii., ¢. vili., § 4. The tomb of a 
monarch like David would be well 
known and had in reverence. Peter 
might, then, confidently appeal to their 
own belief and knowledge that David 
had not been raised from the dead. 
No Jew believed or supposed it. All, 
by their care of his sepulchre, and by 
the honor with which they regarded 
his grave, believed that he had returned 
to corruption. The Psalm, therefore, 
could not apply to him. 

80. Therefore. As*‘David was dead 
and buried, it was clear that he could 
not have referred to himself in this 
remarkable declaration. It followed 
that he must have had reference to 
some other one. 4] Being a prophet. 
One who foretold future events. That 
David was inspired is clear. 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 2. Many of the prophecies re- 
lating to the Messiah are found in the 
Psalms of David. Psa. xxii. 1. Comp. 
Matt. xxvii. 46. Luke xxiv. 44.—Psa. 
xxii. 18. Comp. Matt. xxvii. 35.—Psa. 
lxix. 21. Comp. Matt. xxvii. 34, 48.— 
Psa. lxix. 25. Comp. Actsi. 20. And 
knowing. Knowing by what God had 
said to him respecting his posterity. 
§| Had sworn with an oath. The places 
which speak of God as having swern 
to David are found in Psa. Ixxxix. 3, 4. 
“T have made a covenant with my 
chosen, I have sworn unto David my 
servant, Thy seed will I establish,” 
ete. And Psa.’exxxii. 11, ‘‘The Lord 
hath sworn in truth unto David, he 
will not turn from it, Of the fruit of 
thy body will I set upon my throne.”’ 
Psa, Ixxxix. 35, 86. The promise to 
which reference is made in all these 
places is in 2 Sam. vii. 11-16. J Of the 
Truit of his loins. Ofhis descendants. 
see2 Sam. vii.12. Gen. xxxy.11; xlvi. 
26, 1 Kings vill. 19, ete. J According 
to the flesh. That is, so far as the hu- 
man nature of the Messiah was con- 
cerned, he would be descended from 
David. Expressions like these are 
very remarkable. Ifthe Messiah was 
only aman, they would be unmeaning. 
They are never used in relation to a 
mere man; and they imply that the 
speaker or writer supposed that there 
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of the resurrection of Christ, that 
his soul was not left in hell, 
neither his flesh did see corrup- 
tion. 
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which was not according to the flesh. 
See Rom. i. 3,4. 4] le would raise wp 
Christ. Thatis, the Messiah. 'To raise 
up seed, or descendants, is to give 
them to him, The promises made to 
David in all these places had imme- 
diate reference to Solomon and to his 
descendants. But it is clear that the 
New Testament writers understood 
them as referring also to the Messiah. 
And it is no less clear that the Jews 
understood that the Messiah was to be 
descended from David. Matt. xii. 23; 
xxi. 9; xxii. 42,45. Mark xi.10. John 
vii, 42, ete. In what way these prom- 
ises that were made to David were un- 
derstood as applying to the Messiah, 
it may not be easy to determine, The 
Jact, however, is clear, The following 
remarks may throw some light on,the 
subject: (a) The kingdom which was 
promised to Dayid was to have no 
end; it was to be established forever, 
Yet his descendants died, and all oth- 
er kingdoms changed. (2) The prom- 
ise likewise stood by itself’; it was not 
made to any other of the Jewish kings ; 
nor were similar declarations made of 
surrounding kingdoms and nations, 
It came, therefore, gradually to be ap- 
plied to that future king and kingdom 
which was the hope of the nation; and 
their eyes were anxiously fixed on the 
long- expected Messiah. (¢) At the. 
time that he came it had become the 
settled doctrine of the Jews that he 
was to descend from David, and that 
his kingdom was to be perpetual. On 
this belief of the prophecy the apostles” 
argued; and the opinions of the Jews 
furnished a strong point by which 
they could convince them that Jesus 
was the Messiah. Peter affirms that 
David was aware of this, and that he 
so understood the promise as referring: 
not only to Solomon, but in a far more 
important sense to the Messiah. Ha 
pily we have a commentary of David 
himself as expressing his own views 
of that promise. That commentary is 
found particularly in the iid, xxiid, 
Ixixth, and xvith Psalms. In these 
Psalms there can be no doubt that 


David looked forward to the coming 


pertained to the Messiah a nature) of the Messiah; and there can be as 
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32 This * Jesus hath God raised 
up, whereof ’ we are all witnesses. 


@ ver, 24, 6b Lu, 24. 48, 
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33 Therefore, ° being by the right 
hand of God exalted, and haying @ 
ec¢.5.31. Philip. 2.9. d@ Jno. 16.7,13. c.1.4. 


little that he regarded the promise 
made to him as. extending to his com- 
.ing and his reign. 
it may be remarked that there are 
some important variations in the man- 
uscripts in regard to this verse. The 
expression ‘‘ according to the flesh’’ is 
omitted in many MSS., and is now left 
out by Griesbach in his New Testa- 
ment. It is omitted also by the an- 
cient Syriac and Ethiopie versions, 
and by the Latin Vulgate. {Zo sit on 
his throne. To be his successor in his 
kingdom. Saul was the first of the 
kings of Israel. The kingdom was 
taken away from him and his poster- 
ity, and conferred on Dayid and his 
descendants. It was determined that 
it should be continued in the family of 
David, and no more go out of his fam- 
ily, as it had from the family of Saul. 
The peculiar characteristic of David as 
king, or that which distinguished him 
from the other kings of the earth, was 
that he reigned over the people of God. 
Israel was his chosen people, and the 
kingdom was over that nation. Hence 
he that should reign over the people ef 
God, though in a manner somewhat 
different from David, would be regard- 
ed as occupying his throne, and as be- 
ing his successor. The form of the 
administration might be varied, but it 
would still retain its prime character- 
istic as being a reign over the people of 
God. In this sense the Messiah sits 
on the throne of David. He is his de- 
seendant and successor. He has an 
empire over all the friends of the Most 
High. And as that kingdom is des- 
tined to fill the earth, and to be eter- 
nal in the heayens, so it may be said 
that it is a kingdom which shall have 
no end. It is spiritual, but not the 
fess real; defended not with carnal 
weapons, but not the less really de- 
fended; advanced not by the sword 
and din of arms, but not the less 
really advanced against principalities, 
and powers, and spiritual wickedness 
in high places; not under a visible head 
and earthly monarch, but not less real- 
ly under the Captain of salvation and 
the King of kings. 
31. He, seeing this before, ete. By the 
spirit of prophecy. From this it ap- 
pears that Dayid had distinct views of 


Messiah. | Spake, etc. See Psa. xvi. 
are his soul, etc. See Notes on ver. 


32. This Jesus. Peter, having shown 
that it was predicted that the Messiah 
would rise, now affirms that such a 
resurrection occurred in the case of 
Jesus. Ifit was a matter of prophecy, 
all objection to the truth of the doc- 
trine was taken away, and the only 
question was whether there was evi- 
dence that this had been done. The 
proof of this Peter now alleges, and 
offers his own testimony, and that of 
his brethren, to the truth of this great 
and glorious fact. | We are all wit- 
nesses. It seems probable that Peter 
refers here to the whole hundred and 
twenty who were present, and who 
were ready to attest it in any manner. 
The matter which was to be proved 
was that Jesus was seen alive after he 
had been put to death. The apostles 
were appointed to bear witness of this. 
We are told by Paul (1 Cor. xv. 6) that 
he was seen by more than five hun- 
dred brethren, that is, Christians, at 
one time. The hundred and twenty as- 
sembled on this occasion were doubt- 
less part of the number, and were 
ready to attest this. This was the 
proof that Peter alleged; and the 
strength of this proof was, and should 
have been, perfectly irresistible. (1.) 
They had seen him themselves. They 
did not conjecture it or reason about 
it; but they had the evidence on which 
men act every day, and which must be 
regarded as satisfactory—the evidence 
of their own senses. (2.) The nwmber 
was such they could not be imposed 
on. If one hundred and twenty per- 
sons could not prove a plain matter 
of fact, nothing could be established 
bygtestimony; there could be no way 
of arriving at any facts. (8.) The thing 
to be established was a plain matter. 
It was not that they saw him rise. 
That. they never pretended. Impos- 
tors would have done this. But it was 
that they saw him, talked, walked, ate, 
drank with him, being alive, AFTER he 
had been crucified. The fact of his 
death was matter of Jewish record, and 
no one called it in question. The only 
fact for Christianity to make out was 
that he was seen adive afterward, and 


the great doctrines pertaining to the jgbhis was attested by many witnesses. 
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received of the Father the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed 
forth this “ which ye now see and 
hear. 

34 For David is not ascended 


ac.10.45. Eph. 4.8. 
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into the heavens: but he saith 
himself, The Lord ’ said unto my 
Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 

35 Until I make thy foes thy 
footstool. 


6 Psa. 110.1. Matt. 22. 44. 


(4.) They had no interest in deceiving | 


the world in this thing. There was no 


prospect of pleasure, wealth, or honor | 


in doing it. (5.) They offered them- 
selves now as ready to endure any suf- 
ferings, or to die, in attestation of the 
truth of this event. 

33. Therefore, being by the right hand. 
The right hand among the Hebrews 
» was often used to denote power ; and 
the expression here means, not that 
he was exalted fo the right hand of 
God, but by his power. He was raised 
from the dead by his power, and borne 
to heaven, triumphant oyer all his en- 
emies. The use of the word right 
hand to denote power is common in 
the Scriptures. Job xl. 14, ‘‘ Thine 
own right hand can save thee.’’ Psa. 
xvii. 7, ‘Thou savest by thy right 
hand them that trust in thee.’ Psa. 
RV Oos XK Os KX ILS oe: Lk. o> 
ete. §| Hxalted. Constituted King and 
Messiah in heaven. Raised up from 
his condition of humiliation to the 
glory which he had with the Father 
before the world was. John xvii. 5. 
| And having received, etc. The Holy 
Ghost was promised to the disciples 
John xiv. 26; xy. 
26; xvi. 13-15. It was expressly dé 
clared, (1.) That the Holy Ghost would 
not be given exeept the Lord Jesus 
should return to heaven (John xvi. 7); 
and (2.) That this gift was in the pow- 
er of the Father, and that he would 
sendhim. John xiv. 26; xy. 26. This 
promise was now fulfilled, and those 
who witnessed the extraordinary scene 
before them could not doubt that it 
was the effect of divine power. 4 Ziath 
shed forth this, ete. This power of 
speaking different languages €nd de- 
claring the truth of the Gospel, In 
this way Peter accounts for the re- 
markable events before them. What 
had oceurred could not be produced 
by new wine, ver. 15. It was express- 
ly foretold, vs. 16-21. It was predicted 
that Jesus would rise, vs, 22-31. The 
apostles were witnesses that he had 
risen, and that he had promised that 
the Holy Spirit would descend; and 
the fulfilment of this promise was a) 


| of the Messiah. 


tional way of accounting for the scene 
before them. It was unanswerable; 
and the effect on those who witnessed 
it was such as might be expected. 

34, 35. For David is not ascended into 
the heavens. That: is, David has not 
risen from the dead and ascended to 
heaven. This further shows that Psa. 
xvi. could not refer to David, but must 
refer to the Messiah. Great as they es- 
teemed David, and much as they were 
accustomed to apply these expressions 
of the Scripture to him, yet they could 
not be applicable to him. ‘They must 
refer to some other being; and espe- 
cially that passage which Peter now 
proceeds to quote. It was of great 
importance to show that these ex- 
pressions could not apply to David, 


/and also that David bore testimony 


to the exalted character and dignity 
Hence Peter here ad- 
duces David himself as affirming that 
the Messiah was to be exalted to a 
dignity far above his own. This does 
not affirm that David was not saved, 
or that his spirit had not ascended to 
heaven, but that he had not been ez- 
alled in the heavens in the sense in 
which Peter was speaking of the Mes- 
siah. ‘| But he saith himself. Psa. ex. 
1. Zhe Lorp. The small capitals 
used in translating the word Lorp in 
the Bible denote that the original word 
is Jehovah. The Hebrews regarded this 
as the peculiay name of God, aname in- 
communicable to any other being. It 
is not applied to any being but God 
in the Scriptures. The Jews had such 
a reverence for it that they never pro- 
nounced it; but when it occurred in 
the Scriptures tliey pronounced an- 
other name, Adoni. Here itygeans, 
Jehovah said, ete. Y My Lord. *Phis is 
a different word in the Hebrew—it is 


Adoni. "28%. It properly is applied 


by aservant to his master, ora subject 
to his sovereign, or iS used as a title 
of respect by an inferior to a superior. 
It means here, ‘‘ Jehovah said to him 
whom I, David, acknowledge to be 
my superior and sovereign.” Thus, 
though he regarded him as his de- 
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36 Therefore let all the house ¢ 
of Israel know assuredly that’ God 


hath made that same Jesus, whom 
a Zech. 13. 1. ge c. 5. 31. 
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ye haye crucified, both Lord ¢ and 
Christ.¢ 
37 Now when they heard this, 


¢ Jno. 3, 35. d Psa, 2, 2, 6-8. 


scendant according to the flesh, yet 
he regarded him also as his superior 
and Lord. By reference to this pas- 
sage our Saviour confounded the Phar- 
isees. Matt. xxii. 4246. That the pas- 
sage in this Psalm refers to the Mes- 
siah is clear. Our Saviour, in Matt. 
xxii. 42, expressly applied it thus, and 
in such a manner as to show that this 
was the well-understood doctrine of 
the Jews. See Notes on Matt. xxii. 
42, ete. 

36. Therefore let all, ete. ‘* Convinced 
by the prophecies, by our testimony, 
and by the remarkable scenes exhibit- 
ed on the day of Pentecost, let all be 
convinced that the true Messiah has 
come and has been exalted to heaven.”’ 
{| House of Israel. The word house oft- 
en means family :-‘‘let all the family 
of Israel, that is, all the nation of the 
Jews, know this.’’ {| Know assuredly. 
Be assured, or know without any hes- 
itation or possibility of mistake. This 
is the sum of his argument or his dis- 
eourse. He had established the points 
which he purposed to prove, and he 
now applies it to his hearers. J] God 
hath made. God hath appointed or 
constituted. See chap. v, 31. | That 
same Jesus. The very person who had 
suffered. He was raised with the same 
body, and had the same soul; he was 
the same being, as distinguished from 
all others. So Christians, in the res- 
urrection, will be the same beings that 
they were before they died. {] Whom 
ye crucified. See ver. 25. There was 
nothing better fitted to show them 
the guilt of having done this. than the 
argument which Peterused. Heshow- 
ed them that God had sent him as the 
Messiah, and that he had showed his 
love for him in raising him from the 
dead. The Son of God, and the hope 
of their nation, they had put to death. 
He was not an impostor, nor a man 
sowing sedition, nor a blasphemer, 
but the Messiah of God; and they 
had imbrued their hands in his blood. 
There is nothing better fitted to make 
sinners fear and tremble than to show 
them that, in rejecting Christ, they 
have rejected God; in refusing to serve 
him they have refused to serve God. 
The crime of sinners has a double ma- 


lignity, as committed against a kind | 


and lovely Saviour, and against the 
God who loved him, and appointed 
him to save men. Comp. ch. iii. 14, 15. 
§| Both Lord. The word lord properly 
denotes proprietor, master, or sovereign. 
Here it means clearly that God had 
exalted him to be the king so long ex- 
pected; and that he had given him do- 
minion in the heavens, or,as we should 
say, made him ruler ofall things. The 
extent of this dominion may be seen 
in John xvii. 2. Eph. i. 21, ete. In 
the exercise of this office, he now 
rules in heaven and on earth, and will 
yet come to judge the world. This 
truth was particularly fitted to excite 
their fear. They had murdered their 
sovereign, now shown to be raised 
from the dead, and intrusted with in- 
finite power. They had reason, there- 
fere, to fear that he would come forth 
in vengeance, and punish. them for 
theircrimes. Sinners, in opposing the 
Saviour, are at war with their living 
and mighty sovereign and Lord, He 


‘has all power, and it is not safe to con- 


tend against the judge of the living 
and the dead. §] And Christ. Messiah. 
They had thus crucified the hope of 
their nation; imbrued their hands in 
the blood of him to whom the proph- 
ets had looked; and put to death that 
Holy One, the prospect of whose com- 
ing had sustained the most holy men 
of the world in affliction, and cheered 
them when they looked on to future 
ears. He who was the hope of their 
athers had come, and they had put 
him to death; and it is no wonder 
that the consciousness of this—that a 
sense of guilt, and shame, and confu- 
sion should overwhelm their minds, 
and lead them to ask, in deep distress, 
what they should do. 

37. Now when they heard this, When 
they heard this declaration of Peter, 
and this proof that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah. There was no fanaticism in his 
discourse; it was cool, close, pungent 
reasoning. He proved to them the 
truth of what he was saying, and thus 
prepared the way for this effect. 
They were pricked in their heart. The 
word translated were pricked, xatevi- 

noav, is not used elsewhere in the 

ew Testament. It properly denotes 
to pierce or penetrate with a needle, 


: 
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they were pricked ¢ in their heart, 
and said unto Peter and to the rest 
a Ezek.7.16. Zech, 12. 10. 
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of the apostles, Men and brethren, 
what’ shall we do? 
b 099.6; 16. 30. S 


lancet, or sharp instrument; and then 
to pierce with grief, or acute pain of 


any kind. It answers precisely to our | 


word compunction. It implies also the 
idea of sudden as well as acute grief. 
In this case it means that they were 
suddenly. and deeply affected with an- 
guish and alarm at what Peter had 
said. The causes of their grief may 
have been these: (1.) Their sorrow 
that the Messiah had been put to 
death by his own countrymen. (2.) 
Their deep sense of guilt in haying 
done this. There would be mingled 
here a remembrance of ingratitude, 
and a consciousness that they had 
been guilty of murder of the most ag- 
grayated and horrid kind, that of hav- 
ing killed their own Messiah. (3.) 
The fear of his wrath. He was still 
alive; exalted to be their Zord ; and 
intrusted with all power. They were 
afraid of his vengeance; they were 
conscious that they deserved it; and 
they supposed that they were exposed 
to it. (4.) What they had done could 
not be undone. The guilt remained; 
they could not wash it out. They had 
imbrued their hands in the blood of 
innocence, and the guilt of that op- 
pressed their souls. This expresses 
the usual feelings which sinners have 
when they are convicted ofsin. 4] Jen 
and brethren. This was an expres- 
sion denoting affectionate earnestness. 
Just before this they mocked the dis- 
ciples, and charged them with being 
filled with new wine, ver. 18. The 

now treated them with respect and 
confidence, The views which sinners 
have of Christians and Christian min- 
isters are greatly changed when they 
are under conviction for sin. Before 
that, they may deride and oppose 
them; then, they are glad to be taught 
by the obscurest Christian, and eyen 
cling to a minister of the Gospel as if 
he could save them by his own power. 
| What shall we do? What shall we do 
to avoid the wrath of this crucified 
and exalted Messiah? They were ap- 
prehensive of his vengeance, and they 
wished to know how to avoid it, 
Never was a more important question 
asked than this. It is the question 
which all convicted sinners ask. It 
implies an apprehension of danger, a 
sense of guilt, and a readiness to yield 


the will to th® claims of God. This 
was the same question asked by Paul 
(Acts ix. 6), “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?’ and by the jailer 
(Acts xvi. 30), ‘‘He.... came trem- 
bling... . and said, Sirs, what must I 
do to be saved?’ The state of mind 
in this case—the case of a convicted 
sinner—consists in, (1.) A deep sense 
of the evil of the past life; remem- 
brance of a thousand crimes perhaps 
before forgotten ; pervading and 
deepening conviction that the heart, 
and conversation, and life have been 
evil, and deserve condemnation. (2.) 
Apprehension about the justice of 
God; alarm when the mind looks up- 
ward to him, or onward to the day of 
death and judgment. (8.) An earnest 
wish, amounting sometimes to agony, 
to be delivered from this sense of con- 
demnation and this apprehension of 
the future. (4.) A readiness to sacri- 
fice all to the will of God; to surren- 
der the governing purpose of the 
mind, and to do what he requires. In 
this state the soul is prepared to re- 
ceive the offers of eternal life; and 
when the sinner comes to this, the of- 
fers of mercy meet his case, and he 
yields himself to the Lord Jesus, and 
finds peace. 

In regard to this discourse of Peter, 
and this remarkable result, we may 
observe, (1.) That this is the. first dis- 
course which was preached after the 
ascension of Christ, and is a model 
which the ministers of religion should 
imitate. (2.) It is a clear and close 
argument. There is no ranting, no 
declamation, nothing but Wath pre- 
sented in-a clear and striking manner, 
It abounds with proof of his main 
point, and supposes that his hearers 
were rational beings, and capable of 
being influenced by truth, Ministers 
have no right to address men as in- 
sapable of reason and thought, nor to 
imagine, because they are speaking on 
religious subjects, that therefore they 
are at liberty to speak nonsense. (3.) 
Though these were eminent sinners, 
and had added to the crime of mur- 
dering the Messiah that of deriding 
the Holy Ghost and the ministers of 
the Gospel, yet Peter reasoned with 
them coolly, and endeavored to con- 
vince them of their guilt. Men should 
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88 Then Peter said unto them, 
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“ Repent, and be baptized, every 
@ Lu. 24,47, ¢. 3.19. 


be treated as endowed with reason, and 
as capable of seeing the foree and 
beauty of the great truths of religion. 
(4.) The arguments of Peter were 
adapted to produce this effect on their 
minds, and to impress them deeply 
with the sense of their guilt. He 
proved to them that they had been 
guilty of putting the Messiah to death; 
that God had raised him up, and that 
they were now in the midst. of the 
scenes which established one strong 
proof of the truth of what he was say- 
ing. No class of truths could have 
been so well adapted to make an im- 
pression of their guilt as these. (5.) 
Conviction for sin is a rational pro- 
cess onasinner’s mind. Itis the prop- 
er state produced by a view of past 
sins. It is suffering truth to make an 
appropriate impression ; suffering the 
mind to feel as it ought to feel. The 
man who is guilty ought to be willing 
to see and confess it. It is no disgrace 
to confess an error, or to feel deeply 
when we know we are guilty. Dis- 
grace consists in a hypocritical desire 
to conceal crime; in the pride that is 
unwilling to avow it; in the falsehood 
which denies it. To feel it and to ac- 
knowledge it is the mark of an open 
andingenuous mind. (6*) These same 
truths are adapted still to produce 
conyiction for sin. The sinnevr’s treat- 
ment of the Messiah should produce 
grief and alarm. He did not murder 
him, but he has rejected him; he did 
not crown him with thorns, but he has 
despised him; he did not insult him 
when hanging on the cross, but he has 
a thousand times insulted him since; 
he did not pierce his side with the 
spear, but he has pierced his heart 
by rejecting him and contemning his 
mercy. For these things he should weep: 
In the Saviour’s resurrection he has 
also a deep interest. He rose as the 
pledge that we may rise; and when 
the sinner looks forward, he should re- 
member that he must meet the ascend- 
ed Son of God. The Saviour reigns ; 
he lives, Lord of all. The sinner’s 
deeds now are aimed at his throne, 
and his heart, and his crown. Allhis 
crimes are seen by his sovereign, and 
it is not safe to mock the Son of God | 
on his throne, or to despise him who 
will soon come to judgment. When 
the sinner feels these truths he should 


tremble and ery out, What shall I do? 
(7.) We see here how the Spirit oper- 
ates in producing conviction of sin. 
It is not in an arbitrary manner; it is 
in accordance with truth, and by the 
truth. Nor have we a right to expect 
that he will convict and convert men 
except as the truth is presented to 
their minds. They who desire success 
in the Gospel should present clear, 
striking, and impressive truth, for 
such only God is accustomed to bless. 
(8.) We have in the conduct of Peter 
and the other apostles a striking in- 
stance of the power of the Gospel. 
Just before, Peter, trembling and 
afraid, had denied his master with an 
oath; now, in the presence of the 
murderers of the Son of God, he bold- 
ly charged them with their crime, and 
dared their fury. Just before, all the 
disciples forsook the Lord Jesus, and 
fled; now, in the presence of his mur- 
derers, they lifted their voice, and pro- * 
claimed their guilt and danger, even 
in the city where he had been just 
arraigned and put to death. What 
could have produced this change but 
the power of God? And is there not 
proof here that a religion which pro- 
duces such changes came from heaven? 

38. Then Peter said unto them. Peter 
had been the chief speaker, though 
others had also addressed them. He 
now, in the name of all, directed the 
multitude what to do. {| Repent. See 
Notes on Matt. iii. 2. Repentance 
implies sorrow for sin as committed 
against God, with a purpose to for- 
sake it. It is not merely a fear of the 
consequences of sin, or of the wrath of 
God in hell. It is such a view of sin, 
as evil in itself, as to lead the mina to 
hate it and forsake it. Laying aside 
all view of the punishment of sin, the 
true penitent hates it. Even if sin 
were the means of procuring him hap- 
piness; if it would promote his grati- 
fication and be unattended with any 
future punishment, he would hate it 
and turn from it. The mere fact that 
it is evil, and that God hates it, is a 
sufficient reason why those who are 
truly penitent hate it and forsake it. 
False repentance dreads the conse- 
quences of sin; true repentance dreads 
sin itself. These persons whom Peter 
addressed had been merely alarmed ; 
they were afraid of wrath, and espe- 
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one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins; 
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and ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. 


cially of the wrath of the Messiah. 
They had no true sense of sin as an 
evil, but were simply afraid of pun- 
ishment. This alarm Peter did not 
regard as by any means genuine re- 
pentance. Such conviction for sin 
would soon wear off, unless their re- 
pentance became thorough and com- 
plete. Hence he told them to repent, 
to turn from sin, to exercise sorrow 
for it as an evil and bitter thing, and 
to express their sorrow in the proper 
manner. We may learn here, (1.) That 
there is no safety in mere conviction for 
sin: it may soon pass off, and leave 
the soulas thoughtless as before. (2.) 
There is no goodness or holiness in mere 
alarm or conviction. The devils.... 
tremble. A man may fear who yet has 
a firm purpose to do evil, if he can do 
it withimpunity. (3.) Many are great- 
ly troubled and alarmed who never 
repent. There is no situation where 
souls are so easily deceived as here. 
Alarm is taken for repentance; trem- 
bling for godly sorrow; and the fear 
of wrath is taken to be the true fear 
of God. (4.) True repentance is the 
only thing insuch astate of mind that 
can giveany relief. An ingenuous con- 
fession of sin, a solemn purpose to for- 
sake it, and a true hatred of it, is the 
only thing that can give the mind com- 
posure. Such is the constitution of 
the mind that nothing-else will fur; 
nish relief. But, the moment we aré 
willing to make an open confession 
of guilt, the mind is delivered of its 
burden, and the convicted soul finds 
peace. Till this is done, and the hold 
on sin is broken, there can be no peace. 
(5.) We see here what direction is to 
be given to a convicted sinner. We 
are not to direct him to wait; nor to 
lead him to suppose that he is in a 
good way; nor to tell him to continue 
to seek; nor to call him a mourner; 
nor to take sides with him, as if God 
were wrong and harsh; nor to advise 
him to read, and search, and postpone 
the subject to a future time. Weare 
to direct him to repent ; to mourn over 
his sins, and to forsake them. Relig- 
ion demands that he should aé once 
surrender himself to God by genuine 
repentance ; by confession that God is 
right and that he is wrong; and by a 
firm purpose to live a life of holiness. 
§| Be baptized. See Notes on Matt. iii. 


6. The direction which Christ gave 
to his apostles was that they should 
baptize all who believed. Matt. xxviii. 

19. Mark xvi. 16. The Jews had not 
been baptized; and a baptism now 
would be a profession of the religion 
of Christ, or a declaration made be- 
fore the world that they embraced Je- 
sus as their Messiah. It was equiva- 
lent to saying that they should pubdlic- 
ly and professedly embrace Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour. The Gospel requires 
such a profession, and no one is at lib- 
erty to withhold it. A similar decla- 
ration is to be made to all who are in- 
quiring the way to life. They are to 
exercise repentance; and then, with- 
out any unnecessary delay, to evince 
it by partaking of the ordinances of 

the Gospel. If men are unwilling to 
profess religion, they have none. If 
they will not, in the proper way, show 
that they are truly attached to Christ, 
it is proof that they have no such at- 
tachment. Baptism is the application 
of water, as expressive of the need of 

purification, and as emblematic of the 
influences from God that can alone 
cleanse the soul. It is also a form of 
dedication to the service of God. J Jn 
the name of Jesus Christ. Not eis, into, 

but emi, upome The usual form of bap- 
tism is into the name of the Father, ete. 

els. Here it does not mean to be bap- 
tized by the authority of Jesus Christ, 

but it means to be baptized for him 
and his service; to be conseerated in 
this way, and by this public profes- 
sion, to him and to his cause. The ex- 
pression is literally upon the name of 
Jesus Christ; that is, as the foundation 
of the baptism, or as that on which its 
propriety rested or was based. In 
other words, it is with an acknowl- 
edgment of him in that act as being 
what his name imports—the Sinner’s 
only Hope, his Redeemer, Lord, Justi- 
fier, King.—Prof. Hackett, in loe. The 
name of Jesus Christ means the same 
as Jesus Christ himself. To be bap- 
tized to his name is to be devoted to 
him. The word name is often thus 
used. The profession which they were 
to make amounted to this: a confes- 
sion of sins; a hearty purpose to turn 
from them; a reception of Jesus as 
the Messiah and as a Saviour; and a 
determination to become his followers 
and to be deyoted to his service. Thus 
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39 For the ae: is “unto you, 
and to your children, and ° to all 
@ Joel 2. 28. 6 Eph. 2. 13,17. 
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that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God shall call. 


(1 Cor, x. 2), to be baptized unto Moses 
means to take him as a leader and 
guide. It does not follow that, in ad- 
ministering the ordinance of baptism, 
they used only the name of Jesus 
Christ. It is much more probable 
that they used the form prescribed 
by the Saviour himself (Matt. xxviii. 
19); though, as the peculiar mark of a 
Christian is that he receives and hon- 
ors Jesus Christ, this name is used 
here as implying the whole. The same 


thing occurs in Acts xix.5. {For the | 


remission of sins. Not merely the sin 
of erucifying the Messiah, but of all 
sins, There is nothing in baptism it- 
self that can wash away sin. That can 
be done only by the pardoning mer- 
ey of God through the atonement of 
Christ. - But baptism is expressive of 
a willingness to be pardoned in that 
way, and is a solemn declaration of 
our conviction that there is no other 
way of remission. He who comes to 
be baptized, comes with a professed 
conviction that he is a sinner; that 
there is no other way of mercy but in 
the Gospel, and with a professed will- 
ingness to comply with the terms of 
salvation, and to receive it as it is of- 
fered through Jesus Christ. {And ye 
shail receive, ete. The gift of the Holy 
Ghost here does not mean his extraor- 
dinary gifts, or the power of working 
miracles, but it simply means, you 
shall partake of the influences of the 
Holy Ghost as far as they may be adapt- 
ed to your case—as far as may be need- 
ful for your comfort, peace, and sanc- 
tification. There is no evidence that 
they were all endowed with the pow- 
er of working miracles, nor does the 
connection of the passage require us 
thus to understand it. Nor does it 
mean that they had not been awaken- 
ed by his influences. All true convic- 
tionisfrom him. John xvi. 8-10. But 
it is also the office of the Spirit to 
comfort, to enlighten, to give peace, 
and thus to give evidence that the 
soul is born again. . To this, probably, 
Peter refers ; and this all who are born 
again and profess faith in Christ pos- 
sess. There is peace, calmness, joy ; 
there is evidence of piety, and that evi- 
dence is the product of the influences 
ofthe Spirit. ‘The fruit of the Spirit 
is love, joy, peace,’ ete. Gal. y. 22, 24. 


39. For the promise. That is,.the prom- 
ise respecting the particular thing of 
which he was speaking—the influences 
of the Holy Ghost. "This promise he 
had adduced in the beginning of his 
discourse (ver. 17), and he now applies 
it to them. As the Spirit was prom- 
ised to descend on Jews and their sons 
and daughters, it was applicable to 
them in the*circumstances in which 
they then were. The only hope of 
lost sinners is in the promises of God, 
and the only thing that can give com- 
fort to a soul that is convicted of sin 
is the hope that God will pardon and 
save. 4] Zo you. To you Jews, even 
though you have crucified the Mes- 
siah. The promise had especial refer- 
ence to the Jewish people. {| Zo your 
children. In Joel, to their sons and 
daughters, who would, nevertheless, 
be old enough to prophesy. Similar 
promises occur in Isa. xliv. 3, ‘I will 
pour my Spirit on thy seed, and my 
blessing on thine offspring;” and in 
Isa. lix. 21, ‘‘My Spirit that is upon 
thee, and my words which I have put. 
in thy mouth, shall not depart out 
of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth 
of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from 
henceforth and forever.’? In these 
and similar places their descendants or 
posterity are denoted. It does not re- 
fer merely to children as children, and 
should not be adduced as applicable 
exclusively to infants. It is a prom- 
ise to parents that the blessings of sal- 
vation shall not be confined to par- 
ents, but shall be extended also to 
their posterity. Under this promi8e 
parents may be-encouraged to train 
up their children for God; they are. 
authorized to devote them to him in 
the ordinance of Christian baptism, 
and they may trust in his gracious 
purpose thus to perpetuate the bless- 
ings of salvation from age to age. 4 Zo 
all. To the whole race; not limited 
to Jews. ¥ Afar off. To those in oth- 
er lands. It is probable that Peter here 
referred to the Jews who were scatter- 
ed in other nations; for he does not 
seem yet to have understood that the 
Gospel was to be preached to the Gen- 
tiles. See chap.x. Yet the promise 
was equally applicable to the Gentiles 
as the Jews, and the apostles were 
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40 And with many other words 
did he testify and exhort, saying, 


[A.D. 83. 


Save a ee this unto-~ 
ward generation, 


afterward brought so to understand 
it. Acts x. Rom. x. 12, 14-20; xi. The 
Gentiles are sometimes clearly indi- 
cated by the expression ‘‘afar off” 
(Eph. ii. 18,17); and they are repre- 
sented as having been brought nigh 
by the blood of Christ. The phrase 
is equally applicable to those who 


have been far off from God by their | 
To them. 


sins and their evil affections. 
also the promise is extended if they 
willreturn. {J Zven asmany, ete. The 
promise is not to those who do not 
hear the Gospel, nor to those who do 
not obey it; but it is to those to whom 
God in his gracious providence shall 
send it. He has the power and right 
to pardon. The meaning of Peter is, 
that the promise is ample, full, free; 
that it is fitted to all,and may be ap- 
plied to all; that there is no defect or 
want in the provisions or promises, 
but that God may extend it to whom- 
soever he pleases. We see here how 
ample and full are the offers of mercy. 
God is not limited in the provisions 
of his grace; but the plan is applicable 
toallmankind. It is also the purpose 
of God to send it to all men, and 


he has given a solemn charge to his | 


Church to do it. We can not reflect 
but with deep pain on the fact that, 
although these provisions have been 
made—fully made; that they are adapt- 
ed to allmen; but that yet they have 
been extended by his people to so 
small a portion of the human family. 
If the promise of life is to all, it is the 
duty of the Church to send to all the 
message of mercy. a 

40, Many other words. This discourse, 
though one of the longest in the New 
Testament, is butan outline. It eon- 
tains, however, the substance of the 
plan of salvation, and is admirably 
arranged to obtain its object. 4] Zestify. 
Bear witness to. He bore witness to 
the promises of Christianity; to the 
truths pertaining to the danger of sin- 
ners; and to the truth respecting the 
character of that generation. 4 Hxhort. 
He entreated them by arguments and 
promises. 4] Save yourselves. This ex- 
pression here denotes, preserve your- 
selves from the influence, opinions, and 
fate of this generation. Tt implies that 
they were to use diligence and effort 
to deliver themselves. God deals with 
men as free agents. He calls upon 


them to put forth their own power 
and effort to be saved. Unless they 
put forth their own strength, they 
will never be saved. When they are 
saved, they will ascribe to God the 
praise for haying inclined them to 
seek him, and for the grace whereby 
they aresaved. ] Thisgeneration. This 
age or race of men; the Jews then 
living. They were not to apprehend 
danger from them from which they 
were to deliver themselves ; but they 
were to apprehend danger from being 
with them, united in their plans, de- 
signs, and feelings. From the influ- 
ence Of their opinions, etc., they were 
to escape. That generation was sig- 
nally corrupt and wicked. Sce Matt. 
xxiil.; xii. 39; xvi.4. Mark viii. 38. 
They. had crucified the Messiah; and 
they were, for their sins, soon to be 
destroyed. {| Untoward. ‘ Perverse, re- 
fractory, not easily guided or taught.” 
— Webster. The same character our 
Saviour had given of that generation in 
Matt. xi.16-19, This character they had 
shown uniformly. They were smooth, 
cunning, plausible; but they were cor- 
rupt*in principle, and wicked in con- 
duct. The Pharisees had a vast hold on 
the people. To break away from them 
was to set at defiance all their power 
and doctrines; to alienate themselves 
from their teachers and friends; to 
brave the authority of those in office, 
and those who had long claimed the 
right of teaching and guiding the na- 
tion. The chief danger of those who 
were now awakened was from that 
generation; that they would deride, 
or denounce, or persecute them, and 
induce them to abandon their serious- 
ness, and turn back to theirsins. And 
hence Peter exhorted them at once to 
break off from them, and give them- 
selves to Christ. Wemay hence learn, 
(1.) That if sinners will be saved they 
must make an effort. There is no 
promise to any unless they will exert 
themselves. (2.) The principal danger 
which besets those who are awakened 
arises trom their former companions. 
They are often wicked, cunning, rich, 
mighty. They may be their kindred, 
and will seek to drive off their serious 
impressions by derision, or argument, 
or persecution, They have a power- 
ful hold on the affections, and they 
will seek to use it to prevent those 


A.D. 33.] 


41 Then they that eladly re- 
ceived his word were baptized: and 
the same day there were added unto 

them about three thousand souls. 
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42 And ¢ they continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of 


| bread, and in prayers. 


@1Cor.11,2. Heb. 10. 25. 


who are awakened from becoming 
Christians. (3.) Those who are awak- 
ened should resolve at once to break 
off from their evil companions, and 
unite themselves to Christ and his 
~ people: There may be no other way 
in which this can be done than by re- 
solving to forsake altogether the so- 
~ ciety of those who are infidels, and 
seoffers, and profane. They should 
forsake the world, and give them- 
selves up to God, and resolve to have 
only so much intercourse with the 
world, in any respect, as may be re- 
quired by duty, and as may be con- 
sistent with a supreme purpose to live 
to the honor of God. 
~. 41. They that gladly received. : The 
word rendered gladly means freely, 
cheerfully, joyfully. It implies that 
they did it without compulsion, and 
with joy. Religion is not compulsion. 
They who become Christians do it 
cheerfully; they do it rejoicing in the 
“privilege of becoming reconciled to 
God through Jesus Christ. Though 
so many received his word and were 
baptized, yet it is implied that there 
were others who didnot. It is proba- 
ble that there were multitudes assem- 
bled who were alarmed, but who did 
not receive the word with joy. In all 
revivals there are many who become 
alarmed, and who are anxious about 
their souls, but who refuse to em- 
brace the Gospel, and again become 
thoughtless, and are ruined. {| His 
word. The message which Peter had 
spoken respecting the pardon of sin 
through Jesus Christ. 4] Were baptized. 
That is, those who professed a readi- 
ness to embrace the offers of salvation. 
The narrative plainly implies that this 
‘was done the same day. Their con- 
version was instantaneous. The de- 
mand on them was to yield themselves 
at once to God. And their profession 
was made, and the ordinance which 
sealed their profession administered 
without delay. {| And the same day. 
The discourse of Peter commenced at 
nine o’clock in the morning, ver. 15. 
How long it continued it is not said; 
but the ceremony of admitting them 
to the Church and of baptizing them 


was evidently performed on the same 
day. The mode in which this is done 
is not mentioned; but it is highly 
improbable that iz the midst of the 
city of Jerusalem three thousand per- 
sons were wholly immersed in one 
day. The whole narrative supposes 
that it was all done im the city; and 
yet there is no probability that there 
were conyeniences there for immersing 
so many persons in a single day. Be- 
sides, in the ordinary way of adminis- 
tering baptism by immersion, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive that so many persons 
could have been immersed in so short 
a time. There is, indeed, here no 
positive proof that they were not im- 
merged; but the narrative is one of 
those incidental circumstances often 
much more satisfactory than philo- 
logical discussion, that show the ex- 
treme improbability that all this was 
done by wholly immersing them in 
water. It may be further remarked 
that here is an example of very quick 
admission to the Church. It was the 
first great work of grace under the 
Gospel. It was the model of all re- 
vivals of religion. And it was doubt- 
less intended that this should be a 
specimen of the manner in which the 
ministers of religion should act in re- 
gard to admissions to the Christian 
Church. Prudence is indeed required ; 
but this example furnishes no war- 
rant for advising those who profess 
their willingness to obey Jesus Christ, 
to delay uniting with the Church. If 
persons give evidence of piety, of true 
hatred of sin,-and of attachment to 
the Lord Jesus, they should unite 
themselves to his people without de- 
lay. J There wereadded. Tothe com- 
pany of disciples, or to the followers 
of Christ. {[ Souls. Persons. Comp. 
1 Pet. iii. 20. Gen. xii.5. It is not 
affirmed that all this took place in 
one part of Jerusalem, or that it was 
all done at once; but it is probable 
that this was what was afterward 
ascertained to be the fruit of this day’s 
labor, the result of this revival of re- 
ligion. This was the first effusion of 
the Holy Spirit under the preaching 
of the Gospel; and it shows that such 
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43 And fear came upon every 

soul: and many * wonders and 

signs were done by the apostles. 


a Mar, 16.17. 
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44 And all that believed were ~ 
together, and’ had all things com- > 
mon; 

6 c. 4, 32, 34, 


scenes are to be expected in the 
Church, and that the Gospel is fitted 
to work a rapid and mighty change 
in the hearts of men. 

42. And they continued steadfastly. 
They persevered in, or they adhered 
to. This is the inspired record of the 
result. That any of these apostatized 
is nowhere recorded, and is not to be 
presumed. Thotgh they had been sud- 
denly converted; though they were 
suddenly admitted to the Church, 
though they were exposed to much 
persecution and contempt, and to 
many trials, yet the record is that they 
adhered to the doctrines and duties 
of the Christian religion. The word 
rendered continued steadfastly—mpoc- 
KapTepovvtes—means attending ,one, 
remaining by his side, not leaving or 
forsaking him. {| Ze apostles’ doctrine. 
This does not mean that they held or 
believed the doctrines of,the apostles, 
though that was true; but it means 


that they adhered to, or attended on, ; 


their teaching or instruction. The word 
doctrine has now a technical sense, and 
means a collection and arrangement of 
abstract views supposed to be con- 
tained in.the Bible. In the Scriptures 
the word means simply teaching ; and 
the expression here denotes that they 
eontinued to attend on their instrwe- 
tions. One evidence of conversion is 
a desire to be instructed in the doc- 
trines and duties of religion, and a 
willingness to attend on the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. | And fellowship. 
The wordrendered fellowship, cowwvia, 
is often rendered communion. Itprop- 
erly denotes having things in cammon, 
or participation, society, friendship. 
It may apply to any thing which may 
be possessed in common, or in which 
all may partake. Thus all Christians 
have the same hope of heayen; the 
same joys; the same hatred of sin; 
the same enemies to contend with. 
Thus they have the same subjects of 
conversation, of feeling, and of pray- 
er; or they have communion in these 
things. And thus the early Christians 
had their property incommon. The 
word here may apply to either or to 
all of these things—to their conversa- 
tion, their prayers, their dangers, or 


their property; and means that they 
were wnited to the apostles, and par- 
ticipated with them in whatever befell 
them. It may be added that the ef- 
fect of a revival of religion is to unite 
Christians more and more, and to 
bring those who'were beforeseparated 
to union and love. Christians feel 
that they are a bahd of brethren, and 
that, however much they were sepa- 
rated before they became Christians, 
now, they have great and important 
| interests in common; they are united 
| in feelings, in interest, in dangers, in 
conflicts, in opinions, and in the hopes 
of a blessed immortality.  Break- 
ing of bread. The Syriac renders this 
‘‘the eucharist,’’ or the Lord’s sup- 
per. It can not, however, be deter- 
mined whether this refers to their 
partaking of their ordinary food to- 
gether, or to feasts of charity, or to 
the Lord’s supper. The bread of the 
Hebrews was made commonly into 
cakes, thin, hard, and brittle, so that 
it was broken instead of being cut. 
| Hence, to denote intimacy or friend- 
ship, the phrase to break bread together 
would be very expressive, in the same 
way as the Greeks denoted it by drink- 
ing together, cunawoo.ov. From the ex- 
pression used in ver. 44, comp. with 
ver. 46, that they had all things com- 
mon, it would rather seem to be im- 
plied that this referred to the partici- 
pation of their ordinary meals. The 
action of breaking bread was common- 
ly performed by the master or head | 
of a family immediately after asking 
a blessing.—Lightfoot. J In prayers. 
This was one effect of the influence of 
the Spirit, and an eyidenee of their — 
change. A genuine revival will be al- 
ways followed by a love of prayer. 
43, And fear came. That is, there _ 
was great reverence orawe. Themul- — 
titude had just before derided them 
(ver. 13); butso striking and manifest 
was the power of-God on this occa- 
Sion, that it silenced all clamors, and 
produced a general veneration and — 
awe. The effect _of a great work .of~ 
| God’s grace is commonly to produce 
[an unusual seriousness and solemnity — 4 
in a community, even among those — 
who are not converted. It_restrains, 


oe ee 
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45 And sold their possessions 
and goods, and * parted them to 
all men, as every man had need. 


q@ Isa. 58.7, 2 Cor..9.1,9. 1 Jno. 3,17. 
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46 And they, continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking ! bread from house 


1 or, at home. 


subdues, and silences opposition. 
“Y EZvery soul. Eyery person or indi- 
vidual ;. that is, upon the people gen- 
erally; not only on those who be- 


came Christians, but upon the mul- 


titudes who witnessed these things. 
All things were fitted to produce this 
fear: the recent crucifixion of Jesus 
of Nazareth; the wonders that attend- 
ed that event; the events of the day 
of Pentecost; and the miracles per- 
formed by the apostles, were all fitted 
to diffuse solemnity, thought, anxiety 
through the community. §/ Many won- 
ders and signs. See Notes on ver. 22. 
This was promised by the Saviour. 
Mark xvi. 17. Some of the miracles 
which they wrought are specified in 


the following chapters. 


44. All that believed. That is, that be- 


_ lieved that Jesus was the Messiah; for 


that was the distinguishing point by 
which they were known from others. 
{| Were together. Were united; were 
joined in the same thing. It does 
not mean that they lived in the same 
house, but they were united in the same 
community, or engaged in the same 
thing. They were doubtless often to- 
gether in the same place for prayer 
and praise. One of the best means 
for strengthening the faith of young 
conyerts is for them often to meet to- 
gether for prayer, conversation, and 
praise. 9] Had all things common. That 
is, all their property or possessions. See 
chap. iv. 32-37; v. 1-10. The apostles, 
in the time of the Saviour, evidently 
had all their property in common 
stock, and Judas was made their treas- 
urer.. They regarded themselves as 
one family, having common wants, 
and there was no use or propriety in 
their possessing extensive property 
by themselves. Yet even then it is 
probable that some of them retained 
an interest in their property which was 
not supposed to be necessary to be de- 
voted to the common use. - It is evi- 
dent that John thus possessed prop- 
erty which he retained. John xix. 27. 
And it is cléar that the Saviour did 
not command them to give up their 
property into a common stock, nor 
did the apostles enjoin it. Acts vy. 4, 
‘“‘While it remained, was it not thine 


own? and after it was sold, was it not 
in thine own power?” It was, there- 
fore, perfectly voluntary, and was eyi- 
dently adapted to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the early converts. Many 
of them came from abroad. They were 
from Parthia, and Media, and Arabia, 
and Rome, and Africa, ete. It is prob- 
able, also, that they now remained 
longer in Jerusalem than they had at 
first proposed; andit is not at all im- 
probable that they would be denied 
now the usual hospitalities of the 
Jews, and excluded from their cus- 
tomary kindness, because they had 
embraced Jesus of Nazareth, who had 
been just put to death. In these cir- 
cumstances, it was natural and proper 
that they should share their property 
while they remained together. 

45. And sold. That.is,they.sold_as 
much as was necessary in order to pro- 
cure the means of providing for the _ 
rwants of cach..other. 4] Fossessions. 
Property, particularly veal estate. 
This word, x7mara, refers properly 
to their fixed property, as lands, houses, 
vineyards, etc. The word rendered 
goods, imapéEes, refers to their personal 
or moyable property. {| And part- 
ed them to all. They distributed them 
to supply the wants of their poorer 
prethren, according to their necessi- 
ties. “J As every man.had.need. This 
expressiowtimits and fixes the’ mean- 
ing of what is said before. The pas- 
sage does not mean that they sold all 
their possessions, or that they relin- 
quished their title to all their proper- 
ty, but that they so far regarded all 
as common as to be willing to part 
with it 1F it was needful to supply the 
wants of the others. Hence the prop- 
erty was laid at the disposal of the 
apostles, and they were desired to dis- 
tribute it freely to meet the wants of 
the poor. Chap. iy. 34, 35. 

This was an important incident in 
the early propagation of religion, and 
it may suggest many useful .reflec- 
tions. 


is nothing that will overéome it but 
religion. That will; and one of the 


70 
to house, did eat their meat with 


gladness and singleness of heart, 
47 Praising God, and haying fa- 


THE ACTS. 


[A.D. 33.. 


vor “ with all the people. And 
’the Lord added to the church 
daily such as should be saved. ~ 

Rom, 14. 18, 


a Lu. 2. 52, 6c. 5,14; 11. 24. 


first effects of the Gospel was to loosen | 


the hold of Christians on property. 
2. It is the duty of the Church to 
provide for the wants of its poor and 
needy members. There can be no 
doubt that property should now be 
regarded as so far common as that the 
wants of the poor should be supplied 
by those who are rich. Comp. Matt. 
xxvi. 11. 
3. If it be asked why the early dis- 
ciples evinced this readiness to part 
with their property in this manner, it 
may be replied, (1.) That the apostles 
had done it before them. The family 
of the Saviour had all things common. 


(2.) It was the nature of religion to | 


do it. 
persons assembled on this occasion 


(3.) The circumstances of the | 


were such as to require it. They were | 


many of them from distant regions, 


/stance of Christian generosity, and 


and probably many of them of the, 


poorer class of the people in Jerusa- 
lem. In this they evinced what showld 
be 
Chireh at all times. 

4. If it be asked whether this was 
done commonly among the early Chris- 
tians, it may be replied that there is 
no evidence that it was. It is men- 
tioned here, and in chap. iv. 32-37, 
and chap. v. 1-7. It does not appear 
that it was done even by all who were 
afterward converted in Judea; and 
there is no evidence that it was done 
in Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Philip- 
pi, Rome, etc. That the effect of re- 
ligion was to make men liberal and 
willing to provide for the poor there 
ean be no doubt. See 2 Cor. viii. 19; 
ix. 2. 1 Cor: xvi. 2. Gal. ii.10, But 
there is no proof that it was common to 
part with their possessions and to lay 
them at the feet of the apostles. Re- 
ligion does not contemplate, evident- 
ly, that men should break up all the 
arrangements in society, but it con- 
templates that those who have prop- 
erty should be ready and willing to 
part with it for the help of the poor 
and needy. 

5. If it be asked, then, whether all 
the arrangements of property should 
be broken up now, and believers have 
all things in common, we are prepared 
to answer No. For, 1. This was an ex- 


a in behalf of the poor in the | 


traordinary case. 2. It was not even 
enjoined by the apostles on them. 3. 
It was practiced nowhere else. 4. It 
would be impracticable. No com- 
munity where all things were held in 
common has long prospered. It has 
been attempted often, by pagans, by 
infidels, and by fanatical sects of Chris- 
tians. It ends soon in anarchy, licen- 
tiousness, idleness, and profligacy; or 
the more cunning secure the mass of 
the property, and control the whole. 
Till all men are made alike, there could 
be no hope of such a community ; and 
if there could be, it would not be de- 
sirable. God evidently intended that 
men should be excited to industry by 
the hope of gain; and then he demands 
that their gains shall be devoted to 
his service. Still, this was a noble in- 


evineed the power of religion in loos- 
ing the hold which men commonly 
have on the world. It rebukes also 
those professors of religion, of whom, 
alas ! there are many who give nothing 
to benefit either the souls or bodies 
of their fellow-men. 

46. With one accord. Compare chap. 
1.14; ii. 1. Ln the Temple. This was 
the public place of worship; and the 
disciples were not disposed to leaye 
the place where their fathers had so 
long worshipped God. This does not 
mean that they were constantly in the 
Temple, but only at the customary 
hours of prayer—at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and at three in the after- 
noon. {| And breaking bread. See Notes 
on ver. 42. rom house to house. In 
the margin, ‘‘at home.’’ So the Syriac 
and Arabic. The common interpreta 
tion, however, is, that they did it in 
their various houses, now in this and 
now in that, as might be convenient. 
If it refers to their ordinary meals, 
then it means that they partook iz 
common of what they possessed, and 
the expression ‘did eat their meat’? 
seems to imply that this refers to their 
common meals, and not to the Lord’s 
supper. 4] Did eat their nteat. Did par- 
take of their food. The word meat 
with us is applied to flesh. «In the 
Bible, and in old English authors, it is 
applied to provisions of any kind. 


wee 
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OW Peter and John went up 

together into the temple at ¢ 
@ Psa. 55.17. Dan. 6. 10. 
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the hour of prayer, ee the ninth 
hour. 
2 And a certain man, lame from 


Here it means all kinds of sustenance; 
that which nourished them—tpo@js— 
and the use of this word proves that it 

does not refer to the Lord’s supper; 
for that ordinance is nowhere repre- 
- sented as designed for an ordinary 
~~ meal, or to nourish the body. Comp. 
1Cor. xi, 83, 84. With gladness. With 
rejoicing. ‘This is one of the effects 
of religion. It is far from gloom; it 
- diffuses happiness over the. ‘mind; it 
bestows additional joy in the par tici- 
pation of even our ordinary pleasures. 
{| Singleness of heart. This means with 
a sincere and pure heart. They were 
satisfiedand thankful. They were not 
. perplexed or anxious; nor were they 
solicitous for the luxurious living, or 
- aspiring after the vain objects of the 
men of the world. Comp. Rom. xii. 8. 

_ 2Cor. i. 12. Col. iii. 22. - Eph. vi. 5. 
47. Praising God. See Luke xxiy. 

f 53. {And having favor. See Luke ii. 
52. 4] With all the people. That is, with 
the great mass of the people; with 
‘the people generally. It does not 
mean that all the people had become 
reconciled to Christianity; but their 
humble, serious, and devoted lives won 
the favor of the great mass of the 
community, and silenced opposition 
ot cayil. This was a remarkable ef- 
fect, but God has power to silence op- 
position; and there is nothing so well 
fitted to do this as the humble and 
| consistent lives of his friends. {And 
the Lord added. See chap. vy. 14; xi. 
24, etc. It was the Lord who did this. 
There was no power in man to do it; 
| and the Christian loves to trace all in- 
; crease of the Church to the grace of 
& God. YJ Added. Caused, or inclined 
hem to be joined to the Church. 4 Zhe 
2/Church. To the assembly of the follow- 
“ers of Christ. 77 éc«Ayola. The word 
Beender ed Ohurch properly means those 
“who are called out, and is applied to 

Christians as being called out, or se 

rated from the world. It is used but 
three times in the Gospels. Matt. xvi. 
18; xviii. 17, twice. It occurs frequent- 
ly in other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, and usually as applied to the 
followers of Christ. Comp. Acts v.11; 
vii. 38; viii. 1,3; ix.31; xi.22, 26; xii. 
1,5, ete. It is used in classic writers 


to denote an assembly of any kind, and 
is twice thus used in the New Tes- 
tament (Acts xix. 39, 41), where it 
is translated “assembly.” {Such as 
should be saved. This whole phrase is 
a translation of a participle — robs 
cwCopuévous. It does not express any 
purpose that they should be saved, but 
simply the fact that they were those 
who would be, or who were about to 
be saved. It is clear, however, from 
this expression, that those who be- 
came members of the Church were 
those who continued to adorn their 
profession, or who gave proof that 
they were sincere Christians. It is 
implied here, also, that those who are 
to be saved will join themselves to 
the Church of God. This is every 
where required; and it constitutes 
one evidence of piety when they are 
willing to*face the world, and give 
themselves at once to the service of 
the Lord Jesus. Two remarks may 
be made on the last verse of this chap- 


ter; one is, that the effect of a con- . 


sistent Christian life will be to com- 
mand the respect of the world; and 
the other is, that the effect will be 
continually to increase the number of 
those who shall be saved. In this 
case they were daily added to it; the 
Chureh was constantly increasing; 
and the same result may be expected 
in all cases where there is similar zeal, 


gelf-denial, consistency, and prayer. 


We havenow contemplated the foun- 
dation of the Christian Church, and 
the first glorious revival of religion. 
This chapter deserves to be pr ofound- 
ly studied by all ministers of the Gos- 
pel, and by all who pray for the pros- 
perity of the kingdom of God. It 
should excite our * fervent gratitude 
that-God has left this record of the 
first great work of grace, and our ear- 
nest “prayers that he would multiply 
and extend such scenes until the 
earth shall be filled with his glory. 


CHAPTER III. 

1. Peter and John went wp, ete. In 
Luke xxiv. 53, it is said that the apos- 
tles were continually in the Temple, 
praising and blessing God. From Acts 
ii. 46, it is clear that all the disciples 


. 
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his mother’s womb, was carried, 

whom they, laid daily at the gate ¢ 

of the temple which is called Beau- 
a Jno. 9. 8. 
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tiful, to ask alms of them that en- 
tered into the temple; 
3 Who, seeing Peter and John 


were accustomed daily to resort ‘to 
the Temple for deyotion. Whether 
they joined in the sacrifices of the Tem- 
ple-service is not said; but the thing 
isnotimprobable. This was the place 
and the manner in which they and 
their fathers had worshipped. They 
came slowly to the conclusion that 
they were to leave the Temple, and 
they would naturally resort there 
with their countrymen to worship the 
God of their fathers. In the previous 
chapter (ii. 43) we are told in general 
that many wonders and signs were 
done by the hands of the apostles. 
From the many miracles which were 
performed, Luke selects one of which 
he gives a more full account, and 
especially as it gives him occasion to 
record another of the addresses of 
Peter tothe Jews. Animpostor would 
have been satisfied with the general 
statement that many miracles were 
performed. The sacred writers de- 
scend to particulars, and tell us where, 
and in relation to whom, they were 
performed. This is a proof that they 
were honest men, and did not intend 
to deceive. {| Jnto the Temple. Not 
into the edifice properly called the 
Temple, but into the cowt of the Tem- 
ple, where prayer was accustomed:to 
be made. See Notes on Matt. xxi. 12. 
§| At the hour of prayer, ete. The Jew- 
ish day was divided into twelve equal 
parts; ofcourse, the ninth hour woul 

be about three o’clock P.M. This wa 

the hour of evening prayer. Morning 
prayer was offered at nine o’clock. 
Comp. Psa. lv. 17.. Dan. vi. 10.. The 
annexed cut, from a photograph by I. 
Graham (Churton and Jones), will il- 
lustrate the situation of the ancient 


Temple, andymay be of interest as 


showing the place where the Jews are 


now accustomed to pray and weep. 

2. Lame from his mother’s womb. The 
mention of this shows that there was 
no deception in the ease, The man 
had been always lame; he was obliged 
to be earried; and he was well known 
to the Jews. | Whom they laid daily. 
That is, his friends laid him there 
daily. We would therefore be well 
known to those who were in the habit 
of entering the Temple. Among the 


ancients there were no hospitals for 
the sick, and no alms-houses for the 
poor. The poor were dependent, 
therefore, on the charity of those who 
were in better circumstances. It be- 
came an important matter for them 
to be placed where they would see 
many people. Henceit was customary 
to place them at the gates of rich men 
(Luke xvi. 20); and they also sat by 
the highway to beg where many per- 
sons would pass. 
Xvili-35. Johnix.1-8. The entrance to 
the Temple would be a favorable place 
for begging; for (1.) great multitudes 
were accustomed to enter there; and 
(2.) when going up for the purposes of 
religion, they would be more inclined 
to give alms than at other times; and 
especially was this true of the Phari- 
sees, Who were particularly desirous of 
publicity in bestowing charity. It is re- 
corded by Martial (i. 112) that the cus- 
tom prevailed among the, Romans of 
placing the poor by the gates of the 
temples; and the custom was also ob- 
served a long time in the Christian 
churelies. {j At the gate of the Temple 
which is called Beautiful. In regard to 
this gate there have been two opin- 
ions, one of which supposes that it 


| was the gaté commonly called Nica- 
_nor, Which led from the court of the 


Gentiles to the court of the women 
(see Plan in Notes on Matt. xxi. 12), 
and the other that it was the gate at 
the eastern entrance of the Temple, 
commonly called Susan. It is not 
easy to determine which is intended; 
though from the fact that what is here 
recorded occurred near Solomon’s 
porch (ver. 11; comp. Plan of the Tem- 
ple, Matt. xxi. 12), it seems probable 
that the latter was intended. This 
gate was large and splendid. It was 
made of Corinthian brass, a most val- 


uable metal, and made a magnificent © 


appearance.—Josephus, Jewish War, b. 
v., chap. v., § 3. { To ask alms. Clar- 
ity. 5 
3. Who, seeing Peter, ete. There is no 
evidence that he was acquainted with 
them or knew who they were. He 
asked of them as he was accustomed 
to do of the multitude that entered 
the Temple. oe 
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about to go into the temple, asked 
an alms. 

4 And Peter, fastening his eyes 
upon him, with John, said, Look 
on us. 


THE ACTS. 


5 And he gave heed unto them, 
expecting to receive something of 
them. 

6 Then Peter said, Silver and 
gold have I none; but such as I 


4. Fastening his eyes. The word used 
- here denotes to look intently, or with 
fixed attention. It is one of the pe- 
culiar words which Luke uses. Luke 
iv. 20; xxii.56. Acts i. 10; iii. 12; vi. 
15; yii. 55; x. 4, etc.—in all twelve 
times. It is used by no other writer 
in the New Testament, except by Paul 
twice. 2 Cor. iii.7,13. | Look on us. 
All this was done to fix the attention. 
He wished to call the attention of the 
man distinctly to himself, and to what 
he was about to do. It was also done 


that the man might be fully apprised | 
that his restoration to health came | 


from him. 

6. Silver and gold have I none. The 
man had asked for money; Peter as- 
sures him that he had not that to 
give; what he did was done, however, 
in,such a way as to show his willing- 
ness to aid him if he had possessed 
money. {| Such as Ihave. Suchas is 
in my power. It is not to be supposed 
that he meant to say that he origi- 
nated this power himself, but only 
that it was intrusted to him. He im- 
mediately adds that it was derived 
solely from the Lord Jesus Christ. 
4] In the name. Comp. chap. iv. 10. In 
Mark xvi. 17, 18, it is said, ‘‘ These 
signs shall follow them that believe; 
in my name shall they cast out devils 
.... they shall lay hands on the sick, 
and they shall recover.’? The expres- 
sion means by his authority, or in vir- 
tue of power derived from him. Weare 
here struck with a remarkable differ- 
ence between the manner in which the 
Lord Jesus wrought miracles and that 
in which it was done by his apostles. 
He did it in his own name and by vir- 
tue of his own power. The apostles 
never attempted to perform a miracle 
by their own power. It was only in 
the name of Jesus; and this cireum- 
stance alone shows that there was a 
radical difference between Christ and 
all other prophets and teachers. 4] Of 
Nazareth. This was the name by which 
he was commonly known. By this 
name he had been designated among 
the Jews and on the cross. It is by 
no means improbable that the man 
had heard of him by this name, and 


it was important that he should un- 
derstand that it was by the authority 
of him who had been crucified as an 
impostor. {J Rise and walk. To do 
this would be evidence of signal pow- 
er. It is remarkable that in cases like 
this they were commanded to do the 
thing at once. Seg similar cases in 
John y. 8. Matt. ix. 6; xii 13. It 
would have been easy to allege that 
they had no power; that they were 
lame, or sick, or palsied, and could do 
nothing until God should give them 
strength. But the command was to 
do the thing; nor did the Saviour or 
the apostles stop to convince them 
that they cowld do nothing. They did 
not doubt that if it were done they 
would ascribe the power to God. Pre- 
cisely like this is the condition of the 
sinner. God commands him to do the 
thing ; to repent, and believe, and lead 
a holy life. It is not merely to attempt 
to do it, to make use of means, or to 
wait on him, but it is actually to repent 
and believethe Gospel. Where he may 
obtain power to do it is another ques- 
tion. It is easy for him to invelve 
himself in difficulty, as it would have 
been in these cases. But the com- 
mand of God is positive, and must be 
obeyed. Ifnot obeyed, men must per- 
ish, just as this man would have been 
always lame if he had put forth no ef- 
fort of his own. When done, a econ- 
victed sinner will do just as this man 
did, instinctively give all the praise to 
God. Ver.8. 

7. And he took him. He took hold 
of hishand. To take hold of the hand 
in such a case was an offer of aid, an 
indication that Peter was sincere, and 
was an inducement to him to make an 
effort. This may be employed as a 
beautiful illustration of the manner 


of God when he commands men to re-. 


pent and believe. He does not leave 
them alone; he extends help, and aids 
their efforts. Ifthey tremble, and feel 
that they are weak, and needy, and 
helpless, his hand is stretched out and 
his power exerted to impart strength 
and grace. ‘| His feet and ankle-bones. 
The fact that strength was immediate- 


ly imparted; that the feet, long lame, ~ 


[A.D. 83. 
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have give I thee: In“ the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise 
up and walk. 

7 And he took him by the right 


~ hand, and lifted Aim up; and im- 


mediately his feet and ankle-bones 
received strength. 
8 And he, leaping ’ up, stood, 


@ c. 4.10, 6 Isa, 35. 6. 
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and walked, and entered with 
them into the temple, walking, 
and leaping, and praising God. 

9 And all the people saw him 
walking and praising God: 

10 And they knew that it was he 
which sat for alms at the Beautiful 
gate of the temple: and they were | 


were now made strong, was a full and 
clear proof of miraculous power. 

8. And he, leaping up. This was a 
natural expression of joy, and it was 
a striking fulfilment of the prophecy 
in Isa. xxxy. 6: ‘‘ Then shall the lame 
man leap as an hart.’? The account 
here given is one that is perfectly nat- 
ural.. The man would be filled with 
joy, and would express it in this man- 
He had been lame from a child; 
he had never walked; and there was 
more in the miracle than merely giv- 
ing strength. The art of walking is 
one that is acquired by long practice. 
Children learn slowly. Caspar Hau- 
ser, discovered in one of the cities of 
Germany, who had been confined in 
prison from a child, was unable to 
walk in an easy way when released, 
but stumbled in a very awkward man- 
ner. (Sechis Life.) When, therefore, 
this man was able at once to walk, it 
was clear proof of a miracle. 4] Prais- 
ing God. This was the natural and ap- 
propriate expression of his feelings on 
this occasion. His heart would be 
full; and he could have no doubt that 
this blessing had come from Godalone. 
It is remarkable that he did not even 
express his gratitude to Peter and 
John. They had not pretended to re- 
store him in their own name, and he 
would feel that man could not do it. 
It is remarkable that he praised God 
without being taught or entreated to 
do it. It was instinctive—the natural 
feeling of the heart. Soasinner. His 
first feelings, when he is converted, 
will be to ascribe the praise to God. 
While he may and will feel regard for 
the ministry by whose instrumentali- 
ty he has received the blessing, yet 


-his main expression of gratitude will 


be to God. And this he will do in- 
stinctively. He needs no prompter; 
he knows that no power of man is 
equal to the work of converting the 
soul, and will rejoice, and give all the 
praise to the God of grace. 

. 9,10. And all the people, etc. The peo- 


ple who had been accustomed to see 
him sit in a public place. {J And they 
knew, ete. In this they could not be 
deceived; they had seen him a long 
time, and now they saw the same man 
expressing his praise to God for com- 
plete recovery. The particulars in 
this miracle are the following, and 
they are as far as possible from any 
appearance of imposture: 1. The man 
had been afflicted from a child. This 
was known to all the people. At this 
time he was forty years of age. Chap. 
iy. 22. 2. He was not an impostor. 
Ifhe had pretended lameness, it is won- 
derful that he had not been detected 
before, and not have been suffered to 
occupy a place thus in the Temple. 
3. The apostles had no agency in plac- 
ing him there. They had not seen 
him before. There was manifestly no 
collusion or agreement with him to at- 
tempt to impose on the people. 4. 
The man himself was convinced of the 
miracle, and did not doubt that the 
power by which he had been healed 
was of God. 5. The people were con- 
vinced of the same thing. They saw 
the effects; they had known him well; 
they had had every opportunity to 
know that he was diseased, and. they 
were now satisfied that he was re- 
stored. There was no possibility of 
deception in the case. It was not 
merely the friends of Jesus that saw 
this; not those who had an interest in 
the miracle, but those who had been 
his enemies, and who had just before 
been engaged in putting him to death. 
Let this miracle be compared, in these 
particulars, with those pretended mira- 
cles which have been affirmed to have 
been wrought in defence of other sys- 
tems of religion, and it will be seen at 
once that in these there is every ap- 
pearance of sincerity, honesty, and 
truth; in them, every mark of decep- 
tion, fraud, and imposition. ‘(See Pa- 
ley’s Evidences of Christianity, Prop- 
osition ii., chap. ii.) 


11. Held Peter and John. The word 
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filled with wonder and amazement 
at that which had happened unto 
him. : 

11 And, as the lame man which 
was healed held Peter and John, 
all the people ran together unto 
them in the porch “ that is called 
Solomon’s, greatly wondering. 

12 And when Peter saw 7, he 
answered unto the people, Ye men 
of Israel, why marvel ye at this? 


¢. 5.42. 6 2 Cor. 3. 5. 
dc. 5.30, 31. 


a Jno. 10. 23. 
c Matt. 22. 32. 
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or why look ye so earnestly on us, 
as though by our own?’ power or 
holiness we had made this man to 
walk ? - 

13 The God‘ of Abraham, and 
of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of 
our fathers, @ hath glorified * his 
Son Jesus; whom ye delivered up, 


and denied / him in the presence - 


of Pilate, when he 9 was deter- 
mined to let him go. 
e Jno.17.1. Eph,1. 20-22. Philip.2.9-11. Heb. 


2.9. Rev. 1. 5,18. Jf Inorl9. 15. g Matt. 27. 
17-25, Lu. 23. 16-23. 


held means that he adhered to them; 
he joined himself to them; he was de- 


sirous of remaining with them and | 


participating with them. ‘He clung 
to his benefactors, and would not be 
separated from them.’’—Prof. Hackett. 
{] All the people, etc. Excited by curi- 
osity, they came together. The fact 
of the cure and the conduct of the man 
would soon draw together a crowd, 
and thus furnish a favorable oppor- 
tunity for preaching to them the Gos- 
pel. .§| ln the porch, ete. This porch 
was a covered way or passage on the 
east side of the Temple. It was dis- 
tinguished for its magnificence. See 
the Plan and-description of the Tem- 
ple, Notes on Matt. xxi. 12. 

12. When Peter saw it. Saw the peo- 
ple assembling in such multitudes and 
wondering at the miracle. 4] He we 
swered. The word answer, with us, im- 
plies that a question had been asked, 
or that some subject had been pro- 
posed for consideration. But the word 
is used in a different sense in the Bi- 
ple. 
tion was asked, but when az occasion 
was offered for remarks, or when an 


opportunity was presented to make | 


a statement. It is the same as reply- 
ing to a thing, or making a statement in 
regard. to some subject. Dan. ii. 26. 
Acts v.8. 4] Ye men of Jsrael. Jews. 
Comp. chap. ii. 14. J] Why marvel ye 
at.this? The particular thing which 
he intended to reprove here was not 
that they wondered, for that was prop- 
er; but that they looked on himself and 
John as if they had been the authors 
of this healing. They ought to have 
understood it. The Jews were sufli- 
ciently acquainted with miracles to 
interpret them and to know whence 
they proceeded; and they ought not, 


It is often used when no ques- | 


therefore, to ascribe them to man, but 
to inquire why they had been wrought 
by God. JWhy look ye, ete. Why do 
ye fix the eyes with amazement on ws, 
as though we could do this? Why not 
look at once to God? 4 By our own 
power. By any art of healing or by any 
medicine we had done this, {j Or holi- 
ness. Piety. As if God had bestowed 
this on us on account of our personal 
and eminent piety. It may be re- 
marked that here was ample oppor- 
tunity for them to establish a reputa- 
tion of their own. The people were 
disposed to pay them honor; they 
might at onee have laid claim to vast 
authority over them; but they refused 
all such personal honor, and ascribed 
all to the Lord Jesus. Whatever suc- 
cess may attend the ministers of the 
Gospel, or however much the world 
may be disposed to do them honor, 
they should disclaim all power in 
themselves, and ascribe it to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It is not by the talents 
or personal holiness of ministers, val- 
uable as these are, that men are saved; 
it is only by the power of God, design- 
oC. honor his Son. See 2 Cor. iii. 
, 6. 

18. The God of Abraham. He is eall- 
ed the God of Abraham because Abra- 
ham acknowledged him as his God, and 
because God showed himself to be his 


| friend. Comp. Matt. xxii. 32. Ex. iii. 


6,15. Gen. xxviii. 13; xxvi. 24. It was 
important to show that it was the 
same God who had done this that had 
been acknowledged by their fathers, 
and that they were not about to in- 
troduce the worship of any other God. 
And it was especially important, be- 
eause the promise had been made to 
Abraham that in his seed all the fam- 
ilies of the earth would be blessed. 


——e 
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14 But ye denied the Holy “ One 
and the Just, ’ and desired a mur- 
derer to be granted unto you; 

15 And killed the! Prince of life, 


@ Psa. 16.10. Lu. 1.35. 6c. 7,52; 22.14, 
1 or, author. Jno.1.4. 1 Jno. 5.11. 
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Gen. xfi. 3. Comp. Gal. iii.16. J Hath 
glorified. Has honored. Yow denied, 
despised, and murdered him, but God 
has exalted and honored him. This 
miracle was done in the name of Je- 
sus. Ver.6. It was the power of God 
that had restored the man; and by put- 
ting forth this power, God had shown 
that he approved the work of his Son, 
and was disposed to honor him in the 
view of men. Comp. John xvii. 1. 
Eph. i. 20-22. Phil. ii. 9-11. Heb. ii. 
9. Rey. i.5-18. 7 Ye delivered up. That 
is, you delivered him to the Romans 
to be put to death. See Notes on 
chap. ii. 23. J] And denied him in the 
presence of Pilate. Denied that he was 
the Messiah. Were unwilling to own 
him as your long-expected King. John 
xix. 15. 9When he was determined, ete. 
Matt. xxvii. 17-25. Luke xxiii. 16-23. 
Pilate was satisfied of his innocence; 
but he was weak, timid, and irreso- 
lute, and he yielded to their wishes. 
The fact that Pilate regarded him as 
innocent was a strong aggravation of 
theircrime. They should haye regard- 
ed him as innocent; but they urged 
on his condemnation against the de- 
liberate judgment of him before whom 
they had arraigned him, and thus 
showed how obstinately they were re- 
solved on his death. 

14. The holy One, etc. Pag Pre: xvi. 
10. Comp. Notes on Acts ii°27. J And 
thejust. The word just here denotes in- 
nocent, or one who was free from crime. 
It properly is used in reference to law, 
and denotes one who stands upright 
in the view of the law, or who is not 
chargeable with crime. In this sense 
the Lord Jesus was not only personal- 
ly innocent, but even before his judges 
he stood unconvicted of any crime. 
The crime charged on him at first was 
blasphemy (Matt. xxvi. 65), and on this 
charge the Sanhedrim had condemned 
him without proof. But of this charge 
Pilate would not take cognizance, and 
hence before him they charged him with 
sedition. Luke xxiii. 2. Neither of 
these charges were made out, and of 
course, in the eye of the law, he was 
innocent and just. It greatly aggra- 


07 


whom God hath raised‘ from the 

dead; whereof? we are witnesses. 
16 And his name, through faith 

in his name, hath made this man 
¢ Matt. 28. 2-5. Eph. 1. 20. d c.2.32, 


vated their crime that they demanded 
his death still, even after it was ascer- 
tained that they could prove nothing 
against him, thus showing that it was 
mere hatred and malice that led them 
toseekhis death. 4] And desired a mur- 
derer. Matt. xxvii. 21. ° 

15. And killed the Prince of Life. The 
word rendered prince denotes prop- 
erly a military leader or commander. 
Hence, in Heb. ii. 10, it is translated 
captain: “It became him.... to make 
the Captain of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings.”? As a captain or 
commander leads on to victory and is 
said to obtain it, so the word comes to 
denote one who is the cause, the au- 
thor, the procurer, ete. In this sense 
it is used, Acts vy. 31, ‘‘ Him hath God 


‘exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, 


for to give repentance to Israel,’’ ete. 
In Heb. xii. 2 it is properly rendered 
author, ‘‘ Looking unto Jesus, the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith.” The 
word author, or giver, would express 
the meaning of the word here. ‘It also 
implies that he has dominion over life ; 
an idea, indeed, which is essentially 
connected with that of his being the 
author of it. The word life here is 
used in a Jarge sense, as denoting all 
manner of life. In this sense it is used 
in reference to Christ in John i. 4, ‘‘In 
him was life.” Comp. John v. 26. 1 
John v.11. 1 Cor. xy. 45. Jesus is 
here called the Prince of-life in contrast 
with him whom the Jews demanded in 
his place, Barabbas. He was a mur- 
derer (Luke xxiii. 19. Mark xy. 7), one 
who had destroyed life, and yet they 
demanded that he whose character it 
was to destroy life should be released, 
and the Author of life be put to death. 
§ Whom God hath raised, etc. Chap. ii. 
24, 32. 

16. And his name. The name of Je- 
sus is here put for Jesus himself, and 
it is the same as saying ‘‘and he,”’ ete. 
In this way the word name is often 
used by the Hebrews, especially when 
speaking of God. Acts i. 15; iv. 12. 
Eph. i. 21. Rey. iii. 4. It does not 
mean that there was any efficacy in 
the mere name of Jesus that would 
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strong, whom ye see and know; 
yea, the faith which is by him hath 
given him this perfect soundness 
in the presence of you all. 

a Lu. 23,34, Jno.16.3. 1 Cor. 2.8. 
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17 And now, brethren, I wot that 
through ignorance * ye did 7t, as 
did also your rulers. 

18 But those’ things which God 


6 Lu. 24.44. €. 26. 22, 23. 


heal the man, but that it was done by 
his authority and power. 4] Through 
faith in his name. By means of faith 
in him; that is, by the faith which Pe- 
ter and John had in Jesus. It does 
not refer to any faith that the man 
had himself, for there is no evidence 
that he believed in him. But it was 
by means of the faith which the apos- 
tles exercised in him that the miracle 
was wrought, and was thus a fulfil- 
ment of the declaration in Matt. xvii. 
20, ‘If ye have faith... .ye shall say 
to this mountain, remove hence,”’ ete. 
This truth Peter repeats two or three 
times in the verse to impress it more 
distinctly on the minds of his hearers. 
| Whom ye see and know. There could, 
therefore, be no mistake. He was wel] 
known to them. There was-no doubt 
about the truth of the miracle (chap. 
iv. 16), and the only inquiry was in 
what way it had been done. This Pe- 
ter affirms to have been accomplished 


{| Perfect soundness—o)ox\npiav. 
word is not used elsewhere in the 
New Testament. It denotes integrity 
of parts, freedom from any defect ; and 


it here means that the cure was per- | 
fect and entire, or that he was com- 


pletely restored to the use of his limbs. 
Vin the presence of you all. You are 
all witnesses of it, and can judge for 
yourselves. This shows how confi- 
dent the apostles were that a veal 
miracle had been performed. They 
were willing that it should be exam- 
ined; and this is conclusive proof that 
there was no attempt at imposture. 
A deceiver, or one who pretended to 
work miracles, would have been eav- 


tious of exposing the subject to the | 


danger of detection. 

17. And now, brethren. Though they 
had been guilty of a crime so enor- 
mous, yet Peter shows the tenderness 
of his heart in addressing them still 
as his brethren. He regarded them as 
of the same nation with himself; as 
having the same hopes, and as being 
entitled to the same privileges. The 
expression also shows that he was not 
disposed to exalt himself as being by 
nature more holy than they. This 


verse is a remarkable instancegof ten- 
derness in appealing to sinners. It 
would have been easy to have re- 
proached them for their enormous 
crimes ; but that was not the way to 
reach the heart. He had indeed stated 
and proved their wickedness. The ob- 
ject now was to bring them to re- 
pentance for it; and this was to be 
done by tenderness, kindness, and love. 
Men are melted to contrition, not by 
reproaches, but by love. {FZ wot. I 
know; I am well apprised of it. I 
know you will affirm it, arid I admit 
that it was so. Still the enormous 
deed has been done. It can not be re- 
called, and it can not be innocent. It 


remains, therefore, that you should re- 


pent of it, and seek for pardon. 4 That 
through ignorance, ete. Peter does not 
mean to affirm that they were innocent 
in having put him to death, for he had 
just proved the contrary, and he im- 


| mediately proceeds to exhort them to 
only by the power of the Lord Jesus. | 
This | 


repentance. But he means to say 
that their offence was mitigated by 
the fact that they were ignorant that 
he was the Messiah. The same thing 
the Saviour himself affirmed when 
dying. Luke xxiii. 34: ‘‘ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what 
they do.’? Comp. Acts xiii. 27. 1 Cor. 
ii. 8. The same thing the apostle Paul 
affirmed in relation to himself, as one 
of the reagons why he obtained pardon 
from the enormous crime of persecu- 
tion. 1Tim.i.13. In cases like these, 
though crime might be mitigated, yet 
it was not taken entirely away. They 
were guilty of demanding that a man 
should be put to death who was de- 
clared innocent ; they were urged on 
with ungovernable fury; they did it 
from contempt and malice; and the 
crime of murder remained, though 
they were ignorant that he was the 
Messiah. It is plainly implied that if 
they had put him to death knowing 
that he was the Messiah, and as the 
Messiah, there would have been no 
forgiveness. Comp. Heb. x. 26-29. Ig- 
norance, therefore, is a circumstance 
which must always be taken into view 
in an estimate of crime. It is at the 
same time true that they had oppor- 
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tunity to know that he was the Mes- 
siah, but the mere fact that they were 
ignorant of it was still a mitigating 
circumstance in the estimate of their 
crime. There can be no doubt that 
the mass of the people had no fixed be- 
lief that he was the Messiah. {As did 
also your rulers. Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 8, 
where the apostle says that none of 
the princes of this world knew the 
wisdom of the Gospel, for had they 
known it, they would not have cruci- 
tied the Lord of glory. It is certain 
_ that the leading Scribes and Pharisees 
were urged on by the most ungovern- 
able fury and rage to put Jesus to 
death, even when they had abundant 
opportunity to know his true charac- 
ter. This was particularly the case 
with the high priest. 
true that they did not believe that he 
was the Messiah. Their minds had 
_ been prejudiced. They had expected 
a prince and a conqueror. All their 
views of the Messiah were different 
from the character which Jesus mani- 
fested. And though they might have 
known that he was the Messiah; 
though he had given abundant proof 
of the fact, yet it is clear that they 
did not believe it. It is not credible 
that they would have put to death one 
whom they really believed to be the 
Christ. He was the hope, the only 
hope of their nation; and they would 
not have dared to imbrue their hands 
in the blood of him whom they really 
believed to be the illustrious person- 


age so long promised and expected by. 
- their fathers. 


It was also probably 
true that no small part of the Sanhe- 


drim was urged on by the zeal and- 


fury of the chief priests. They had 
not courage to resist them; and vet 
they might not have entered hearti- 
ly into this work of persecution and 
death. Comp. John vii. 50-53. The 
speech of Peter, however, is not in- 
tended to free them entirely from 
blame; nor should it be pressed to 
show that they were innocent. It is 
a mitigating circumstance thrown in 
to show them that there was still hope 
of mercy. 

18. But those things. To wit, those 
things that did actually occur, per- 
taining to the life and death of the 
Messiah. §] Had showed. Wad an- 
nounced, or foretold. 4] By the mouth 
eof all his prophets. That is, by the 
prophets in general, without affirming 
that each individual prophet had ut- 
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tered a distinct prediction respecting: 
this. The prophets taken together, or 
the prophecies as @ whole, had de- 
clared this. The word allis not unfre- 
quently used in this somewhat limited 
sense. Mark i.37. John iii.26. In 
regard to the prophecies respecting 
Christ, see Notes on Luke xxiv. 27. 
{| Hath so fulfilled. He has caused to 
be fulfilled in this manner ; that is, by 
the rejection, the denial, and the wick- 
edness of the rulers. It has turned out 
to be in strict accordance with the 
prophecy. This fact Peter uses in ex- 
horting them to repentance; but it is 
not to be regarded as an excuse for 
theirsins. The mere fact that all this 
was foretold; that it was in accord- 
ance with the purposes and predic- 
tions of God, does not take away the 
guilt of it, or constitute an excuse for 
it. In regard to this, we may remark, 
(1.) The prediction did not change the 
nature of the act. The mere fact that 
it was foretold, or foreknown, did not 
change its character. See Notes on 
chap. i. 28. (2.) Peter still regarded 
them as guilty. He did not urge the 
fact that this was foreknown as an ex- 
cuse for their sin, but to show them 
that since all this happened aggording 
to the prediction and the purpose of 
God, they might hope in his mercy. 
The plan was that the Messiah should 
die to make a way for pardon, and, 
therefore, they might hope in his 
mercy. (8.) This was a signal instance 
of the power and merey of God in 
overruling the wicked conduct of men 
to further his own purposes and plans. 
(4.) All the other sins of men may 
thus be overruled, and thus the wrath 
of man may be made to praise him. 
But, (5.) This will constitute no ex- 
cuse for the sinner. It is no part of 
his intention to honor God, or to ad- 
vance his purposes; and there is no 
direct tendency in his crimes to ad- 
vance his glory. The direct tendency 
of his deeds is counteracted and over- 
ruled, and God brings good out of the 
evil. But this surely constitutes no 
excuse for the sinner. 

If it be asked why Peter insisted on 
this if he did not mean that it should 
be-regarded as an excuse for their sin, 
I reply, that it was his design to prove 
that Jesus was the Messiah, and having 
proved this, he could assure them that 
there was mercy. Not that they had 
not been guilty; not that they deserved 
favor; but that the fact that the Mes- 
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‘before had showed by the mouth 
of all his prophets that Christ 
should suffer, he hath so fulfilled. 


ACTS. 


[A.D. 33. 


19 Repent “ ye, therefore, and be 
converted, * that your sins may be 
¢ blotted out when the times of re- 
ac, 2. 38, b Isa. 1.16-20. Joel 2.18.  ¢ Isa. 43. 25, 


siah had come was an argument which 


proved that any sinners might obtain | 


mercy, as he immediately proceeds to 
show them. 

19. Repent ye. See Notes on Matt. 
iii. 2. Therefore. Because of your sin 
in putting Jesus to death, and because 
he is the Messiah, and God through 
him is willing to show mercy to the 
chief of sinners. {| And be converted. 
This expression conveys an idea not 
at all to be found in the original. It 
conveys the idea of passivity, BE con- 
verted, as if they were to yield to some 
foreign influence that they were now 
resisting. But the idea of being pas- 
sive in this is not conveyed by the 
original word. The word means prop- 
erly to turn ; to return to a path from 
Which one has gone astray; and then 
to turn away from sins, or to forsake 
them. It is a word used in a general 
sense to denote the whole turning to 
God. That the form of the word here 
(émictoéWarte) does not denote passiv- 
ity mayebe clearly seen by referring to 
the following places, where the same 
form of the word is used: Matt. xxiv. 
18. Mark xiii. 16. Luke xvii. 31. 1 
Thess. i.9. The expression, therefore, 
would have been more appropriately 
rendered ‘repent, and turn, that your 
sins,” ete. Zo be converted can not be 
a matter of obligation, but to twrn to 
God is the duty of every sinner. The 
crimes of which he exhorted them to 
repent were those pertaining to the 
death of the Lord Jesus, as well as all 
the past sins of their lives. They were 
to turn from the course of wickedness 
in which they and the nation had been 
so long walking. 4 Zhat your sins, ete. 
In order that your sins may be forgiy- 
en, Sin can not be pardoned before 
man repents of it. In the order of 
the work of grace, repentance must 
always precede pardon. Of course, no 
man can haye evidence that his sin is 
pardoned until he repents. Comp. 
Pes. i. 16-20. Joel ii. 18. J May be 
blotted out. May be forgiven, or par- 
doned. The expression to blot out sins 
occurs also in,Isa, xliii. 25. Psa, li. 1, 
9. Jer. xviii. 28. Neh. iv. 5. Isa. xliv. 
22. The expression to blot out a name 
is applied to expunging it from a roll, 
or catalogue, or list, as of an army, ete. 


Bx. xxxii. 32, 33. Deut. ix. 14; xxy. 
19; xxix. 29, ete. The expression to 
blot out sins is taken from the practice 
of creditors charging their debtors, 
and when the debt is paid, canceling 
it, or wholly removing the record. 
The word used here properly refers to 
the practice of writing on tables cov- 
ered with wax, and then by inverting 


| the stylus, or instrument of writing, 


smoothing the wax again, and thus re- 
moving every trace of the record. This 
more entirely expresses the idea of 
pardoning than blotting does. Itmeans 
wholly to remove the record, the charge, 
and every trace of the account against 
us. In this way God forgives sins. 
5] When the times, etc. The word dzrws, 
rendered ‘‘when,’’ is commonly ren- 
dered that, and denotes the final cause, 
or the reason why a thing is done. 
Matt. ii. 23; v. 16, 45, etc. By many 
it has been supposed to have this sense 
here, and to mean ‘‘repent.... i or- 
der that the times of refreshing may 
come,”’ ete. Thus Kuinoel, Grotius 
Lightfoot, the Syriac version, ete. I 
used in this sense, it means that their 
repentance and forgiveness would be 
the means of introducing peaceand joy. 
Others have rendered it, in accordance 
with our translation, ‘‘ when,’’ mean- 
ing that they might find peace in’ the 
day when Christ should return to judg- 
ment, which return would be to them 
a day of rest, though of terror to the 
wicked. Thus Calvin, Beza, the Latin 
Vulgate, Schleusner, ete. The gram- 
matical construction will admit of ei- 
ther, though the former is more in 
accordance with the usual use of the 
word. 
is, that it is not easy to see how their 
repenting, ete., would be the means of 
introducing the times of refreshing. 
And this, also, corresponds very little 
with the design of Peter in this dis- 
course. That was to encowrage them 
to repentance; to adduce arguments 
why they should repent, and why they 
might hope in his merey. To do this, 
it was needful only to assure them that 
they were living under the times gra- 
ciously promised by God—the times 
of refreshing, when pardon might be® 
obtained. he main inquiry, there- 
fore, is, what did Peter refer to by the 


a er 


The objection to the former - 
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times of refreshing, and by the restitu- 
tion of all things? Did he refer to any 
particular manifestation to be made 
then, or to the influence of the Gospel 
on the earth, or to the future state, 
when the Lord Jesus shall come to 
judgment? The idea which I suppose 
Peter intended to convey was this: 
‘*Repent, and be converted. You have 
been great sinners, and are in danger. 
Turn from your ways, that your sins 
may be forgiven.’’ But then, what en- 
couragement would there be for this? 
or why should it be done? Answer: 
“You are living under the times of 
the Gospel, the reign of the Messiah, 
the times of refreshing. This happy, 
glorious period has been long antici- 
pated, and is to continue to the*close 
of the world. The period which will 
include the restitution of all things, 
and the return of Christ to judgment, 


has come, and is, therefore, the period | 
when you may find mercy, and when | 


you showld seek it, to be prepared for 
his return.”’ In this sense the pas- 
sage refers to the fact that this time, 
this dispensation, this economy, i- 
cluding all this, had come, and they 
were living under it, and might and 
should seek for mercy. It expresses, 
therefore, the common belief of the Jews 
that such a time would come, and the 
comment of Feter about its nature and 
continuance. The belief of the Jews 
was that such times would come. Pe- 
ter affirms that the belief of such a pe- 
riod was well founded—a time when 
mercy may be obtained. That time 
has come. The doctrine that it would 
come was well founded, and has been 
fulfilled. This was a reason why they 
should repent, and hope in the mercy 
of God. Peter goes on, then, to state 
further characteristics of that period. 
It would include the restitution of all 
things, the return of Christ to judg- 
ment, ete. And all this was an addi- 
tional consideration why they should 
repent, and turn from their sins, and 
seek for forgiveness. The meaning 
of the passage may therefore be thus 
summed up: ‘Repent, since it is a 
true doctrine that such times would 
come; they are clearly predicted; they 
were to be expected; and you are now 
living under them. Jn these times ; in 
this dispensation, also, God shall send 
his Son again to judge the world, and 
all things shall be closed and settled 
foreyer. Since you live under this pe- 
riod, you may eee for mercy, and you 
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should seek to avoid the vengeance 
due to the wicked, and to be admitted 
to heaven when the Lord Jesus shall 
return.’’ {| Times of refreshing. The 
word rendered refreshing, avatéts, 
means properly breathing, or refresh- 
ment, after being heated with labor, 
running, ete. It hence denotes any 
kind of refreshment, as rest, or deliv- 
erance from evils of any iene: It is 
used nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment, except that the verb is used in — 
2 Tim. i. 16, ‘‘Onesiphorus.... oft ve- 
Sreshed me, and was not ashamed of 
my chain.’ He administered com- 
fort to me in my trials. It is used by 
the LXX. in the Old Testament nine 
times. Ex. viii. 15, “But when Pha- 
raoh saw that there was respite ;” that 
is, cessation or rest from the plagues. 
Hos. xii. 8. Jer. xlix. 31. Psa. Ixix, 
11, ete. Inno place in the Old Testa-. 
ment is the word applied to the terms 
ofthe Gospel. The idea, however, that 
the times of the Messiah would be 
times of vest, ease, and prosperity, was 
a favorite one among the Jews, and 
was countenanced in the Old Testa- 
ment. See Isa. xxviii. 12, ‘To whom 
he said, This is the rest wherewith ye 
may cause the weary to rest; and this 
is the refreshing,’ etc. They antici- 
pated the times of the Gospel as a pe- 
riod when they would have rest from 
their enemies, a respite from the evils 
of oppression and war, and great na- 
tional prosperity and peace. Under tiie 
idea that the happy times of the Messiah 
had come, Peter now addresses them, 
and assures them that they might ob- 
tain pardon and peace. 4 Shall come. 
This does not mean that this period 
was still future, for it had come; but 
that the expectation of the Jews that 
such a Messiah would come was well 
founded. A remarkably similar con- 
struction we have concerning Elijah 
(Matt. xvii. 11), ‘‘ And Jesus answered 
and.said, Elias truly shall first come, 
and restore,’’ etc.; that is, the doc- 
trine that Elijah would come was true, 
though he immediately adds that it 
had already taken place. Ver. 12. See 
Notes on that place. J Hrom the pres- 
ence of the Lord. Greek, ‘‘ From the face 
of the Lord.’? The expression means 
that God was its author. From the 
face of the Lord means from the Lord 
himself. Mark i. 2, ‘I send thy mes- 
senger before thy face,” that is, before 
thee. Comp. Mal. iii. 1. Luke i, 76; 
ii. 31, 
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freshing ¢ shall come from the pres- 
ence of the Lord; 
20 And he ® shall send Jesus 


a Jer. 31. 23-25, Zeph, 3. 14-20. Rev, 21.4. 


Christ, which before was preach- 
ed unto you: 
21 Whom the heavens must re- 
6c.1.11. Heb. 9. 28. 


= 

20. And he shall send, ete. Chap. i.11. 
Under this economy of things, he shall 
send Jesus Christ, that is, the Messiah, 
to teach men; to redeem them; to 
save them; to judge the world; to 
gather his people to himself; and to 
condemn the wicked. Under this econ- 


~ . omy they were then. This, therefore, 


was an argument why they should 
repent and turn to God, that they 
might escape in the day of judgment. 
| Which before was preached, ete. Who 
has been proclaimed as the Messiah. 
The name Jesus Christ is equivalent 
here to the Messiah. The Messiah had 
been proclaimed to the Jews as about 
to come. In his time was to be the 
period of refreshing. He had come; 
and they were under the economy in 
which the blessings of the Messiah 
were to be enjoyed. This does not 


refer to his personal ministry, or to | 


the preaching of the apostles, but to 
the fact that the Messiah had been a 
long time annownced to them by the 
prophets as about to come. 
prophets had preached him as the 
hope of the nation. It may be re- 
marked, however, that there is here a 
difference in the manuscripts. A large 
majority of them read mpoxeyeipitus- 
vov, Who was designated or appointed, in= 
stead of who was preached. This read? 
ing is approved by Griesbach, Knapp, 
Bengel, ete. It was followed in the 
ancient Syriac, the Arabie, ete., and is 
undoubtedly the true reading. 

21. Whom the heavens must receive. 
The common belief of the Jews was, 
that the Messiah would reign on the 
earth forever. John xii.84 On this 
account they would object that Jesus 
could not be the Messiah, and hence 
it became so important for the apos- 
tles to establish the fact that he had 
ascended to heaven. The evidence 
which they addueed was the fact that 
they saw him ascend. Actsi.9. The 
meaning of the expression ‘‘ whom the 
heavens MUST receiye,”’ is that it was 
fit or proper (Set) that he should as- 
cend. One reason of that fitness or 
propriety he himself stated in John 
xvi. 7; comp. xvii. 2. It was also jit or 
expedient that he should do it, to di- 
rect the affairs of the universe for the 


All the | 


welfare of the Church (Eph. i. 20-22), 
and that he should exercise there his 
office as a priest in interceding for his 
people. 1 John ii.1,2. Heb. vii. 25; 
ix. 24. Rom. viii. 34, ete. It is remark- 
able that Peter did not adduce any 
passage of Scripture on this subject; 
but it was one of the points on which 
there was no clear revelation. Ob- 
scure intimations of tt might be found 
in Psa. ex., xvi., etc., but the fact that 
he would ascend to heaven was not 
made prominent in the Old Testament. 
The words ‘‘ whom the heayen must 


' receive”’ also convey the idea of exalta- 


tion and power; and Peter doubtless 
intended to say that he was clothed 


| with power, and exalted to honor in 


the presence of God. See Psa. exy. 
3. Comp. 1 Pet. ili. 22, “‘ Who is gone 
into heaven, and is on the right hand 
of God; angels, and authorities, and 
powers being made subject unto him.”’ 
See Notes on Acts ii. 33. J] Until. This 
word implies that he would then ze- 
turn to the earth, but it does not im- 
ply that he would not again ascend to 
heaven. ‘] The times of the restitution 
of all things. The noun rendered resti- 
tution (atmoxaTactacews) does not else- 
where occur in the New Testament. 
The verb from which it is derived oc- 
curs eight times. It means properly 
to restore a thing to its former situation, 
as restoring a sprained or dislocated 
limb to its former soundness. Henee 
it is used to restore, or to heal, in the 
New Testament. Matt. xii. 18, “And 
it (the hand) was restored whole as the 
other.”? Mark iii.5. Luke vi. 10. And 
hence it is applied to the preparation 
or fitness for the coming of the Mes- 
siah which was to attend the preach- 
ing of John in the character of Elias. 
Matt. xvii. 11. Mark ix.12. Thus, in 
Josephus (Antiq,, ii., 3, 8), the word is 
used to denote the return of the Jews 
from the captivity of Babylon, and 
their restoration to their former state 
and privileges. The word has also the 
idea of consummation, completion, or 
Jjilling up. Thus it is used in Philo, 
Hesychius, Phayorinus, and by the 
Greek classics. 
Kuinoel.) Thus it is used here by the 
Syriac. ‘‘ Until the complement or fill- 
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(See Lightfoot and- 
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ccive until the times ¢ of restitution 
of all things, which God hath 
spoken ? by the mouth of all his 
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holy prophets since the world be- 
gan. 
22 For Moses truly said unto the 


ing up of the times;”’ that is, of all the 

_events foretold by the prophets, ete. 
Thus the Arabic. ‘‘ Until the tines 
which shall establish the perfection 
or completion of all the predictions 
of the prophets,” etc. In this sense 
the passage means that the heavens 
must receive the Lord Jesus until all 
things spoken by the prophets in rela- 
tion to his work, his reign, the spread 
of the Gospel, the triumph of religion, 
ete., shall have been fulfilled. It also 
conveys the idea of the predicted re- 
covery of the world from sin, and the 
restoration of peace and order; the 
consummation of the work of the Mes- 
siah, now begun, but not yet com- 
plete; slow it may be in its advances, 
but triumphantand certain in its prog- 
ress and its close. {J All things. All 
things which have been foretold by the 
prophets. The expression is limited 
by the connection to this; and of 
course it does not mean that all men 
will be saved, or that all the evils of 
sin can be repaired or remedied. This 
can never be, for the mischief is done 
and can not be undone; but every 
thing which the prophets have fore- 
told shall receive their completion and 
fulfilment. ‘| Which God hath spoken. 
Which have been revealed, and are re- 
- corded in the Old Testament. 4 Of 
all his holy prophets. This does not 
mean that each one of the prophets 
had spoken of these things, but that 
all which had been spoken would be 
fulfilled. | Since the world began. This 
is an expression denoting the same as 
from the beginning, meaning to affirm 
with emphasis that ald the prophecies 
would be fulfilled. The apostles were 
desirous to show that they, as well as 
the Jews, held entirely to the proph- 
ets, and taught no doctrine which they 
had not taught before them. 

22. Hor Moses truly said. The au- 
thority of Moses among the Jews was 
absolute and final. It was of great im- 
portance, therefore, to show not only 
that they were not departing from his 
law, but that he had actually foretold 
these very things. The object of the 
passage is not to prove that the heay- 
ens must receive him, but«that he was 
truly the Messiah. ci Unio the futhers. 


To their ancestors, or the founders of 
the nation. See Deut. xviii. 15-19. JA 
prophet. Literally, one who foretells 
future events. But it is also used to 
denote a religious teacher in general. 

See Rom. xii. 6.. In the passage in 
Peony it is evidently used ina 
large sense, to denote one who would 
infallibly guide and direct the nation 
in its religious affairs; one who would 
be commissioned by God to do this, in 
opposition to the diviners (ver. 14) on * 
which other nations relied. The mean- 
ing of this passage in Deuteronomy is 
apparent from the connection. Moses 
is stating to the Hebrews (ver. 1-8) the 
duty and office of the priests and Le- 
vites. He then cautions them against 
conforming to the surrounding na- 
tions, particularly on the subject of  . 
religious instruction and guidance. 
They, said he, consult, in times of per- 
plexity, with enchanters, and charm- 
ers, and necromancers, and wizards, 
ete. (ver. 11-14), but it shall not be so 
with you. You shall not be lef¢ to this 
false and uncertain guidance in times 
of perplexity and danger, for the Lord 
will raise up, from time to time, a 
prophet, a man directly commissioned 
in an extraordinary manner from heay- 
en, like me, who shall direct and coun- 
sel you. The promise, therefore, per- 
tains to the series of prophets which God 
would raise up; oritis a promise that 
God would send his prophets, as oc- 
casion might demand, to instruct and 
counsel the nation. The design was 
to keep them from consulting with di- 
viners, ete., and to preserve them from 
following the pretended and false re- 
ligious teachers of surrounding idola- 
trous people. In this interpretation 
most commentators agree. See par- 
ticularly Calvin on this place. Thus 
explained, the prophecy had no exelu- 
sive or even direct reference to the Mes- 
siah, and there is no evidence that the 
Jews understood it to have any such 
reference, except as one of the series of 
prophets that God would raise up and 
send to instruct the nation. If, then, 
It be asked on what principle Peter ap- 
pealed to this, we may reply; (1.) That 
the Messiah was to sustain the char- 
acter of a prophet, and the prophecy 
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fathers, A “ Prophet shall the Lord 

your God raise up unto you of your 

brethren, like unto me; him shall 
a Deut. 18. 15-19. 
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ye hear in all things, whatsoever 
he shall say unto you, 
23 And it shall come to pass, 


had reference to him as one of the 
teachers. that God would raise up to 
instruct the nation. (2.) It would ap- 
ply to him by way of eminence, as the 
greatest of the messengers that God 
wouldsend to instruct the people. In 
this sense it is probable that the Jews 
would understand it. (38.) This was 
one of those emergencies in the history 
of the nation when they might expect 
such an intervention. The prophecy 
- implied that in times of perplexity 
and danger God would raise up such 
a prophet. Such a time then existed. 
The nation was corrupt, distracted, 
subjected to a foreign power, and need- 
ed such a teacher and guide. Ifit be 
asked why Peter appealed to this rath- 
er than to explicit prophecies of the 
Messiah, we may remark, (1.) That his 
main object was to show their guilt in 
haying rejected him and put him -to 
death. Vs.14,15. (2.) That in order 
to do this, he sets before them clearly 
the obligation to obey him; and in do- 
ing this, appeals to the express com- 
mand of Moses. He shows them that, 
according to Moses, whoever would 
not obey such a prophet should be cut 
off from among the people. In re- 
fusing, therefore, to hear this. great 
prophet, and putting him to death, 
they had violated the express com- 
mand of their own Jawgiver. But it 
was possible still to obey him, for he 
still dived in heaven; and all the au- 
thority of Moses, therefore, made it a 
matter of obligation for them still to 
hear and obey him. The Jews were 
accustomed to apply the name proph- 
et to the Messiah (John i. 21; vi. 14; 
vii. 40. Matt. xxi. 11. Luke iv. 24), 
and it has been shown from the writ- 
ings of the Jewish Rabbins that they 
believed the Messiah would be the 
greatest of the prophets, evén greater 
than Moses. See Notes on John i. 21. 
4|. The Lord your God. In the Hebrew, 
** Jehovah, thy God.”’ 4] Laise up unto 
you. Appoint, or commission to come 
to you. {| Of your brethren. Among 
yourselves ; of your own countrymen ; 
so that you shall not be dependent on 
foreigners, or on teachers of other na- 
tions. All the prophets were natiye- 
born Jews. And it was particularly 


true of the Messiah that he was to be 


a Jew, descended from Abraham, and 
raised up from the midst of his breth- 
ren. Heb. ii. 11, 16,17. On this ac- 
count it was to be presumed that they 
would feel a deeper interest in him, 
and listen more attentively to his in- 
structions. {Like unto me. Not in 
all things, but only in the point which 
was under discussion. He was to re- 
semble him in being able to make 
known to them the will of God, and 
thus preventing the necessity of look- 
ing to other teachers. The idea of 
resemblance between Moses and the 
prophet is not very strictly expressed 
in the Greek, except in the mere cir- 
cumstance of being raised up. God 
shall raise up to you a prophet as he 
has raised up me—ws éué. The resem- 
blance between Moses and the Mes- 
siah should not be pressed too far. 
The Scriptures have not traced it far- 
ther than to the fact that both were 
raised up by God to communicate his 
will to the Jewish people, and there- 
fore one should be heard as well as 
the other. 4] Him shall ye hear. That 
is, him shall you obey, or you shall re- 
ceive his instructions as a commu- 
nication from God. {Jz all things 
whatsoever, etc. These words are not 
quoted literally from the Hebrew, but 
they express the sezse of what is said 
in Deut. xviii. 15, 18. 

23. And it shall come to pass. It shall 
be, or shall occur. This is not the 
usual word rendered ‘‘it shall eome 
to pass.’’? It is a word commonly ex- 
pressing futurity, but here it conveys 
the notion of obligation. In this verse 
Peter has not quoted the passage in 
Deuteronomy literally, but he has 
given the sense. |Hvery soul. Every 
person or individual. Soul is often put 
for the whole man by the Hebrews. 
Acts vii. 14. Josh. x. 28. 4jHear that 


prophet. That is, obey his instructions. . 


He shall have authority to declare the 
will of God; and he that does not 
obey him refuses to obey God. Comp. 
Luke x. 16. John xiii. 20. 9 Shall be 
destroyed. This quotation is made ac- 
cording to the sense, and not literally. 
In the Hebrew the expression is (Deut. 
xviii. 19), ‘I will require it of him,” 
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that every soul which will not hear 
that Prophet shall be destroyed 
from among the people. 

24 Yea, andall the prophets from 
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Samuel, and those that follow after, 
as many as have spoken, have like- 
wise foretold of these days. 

25 Ye “are the children of the 


@ Rom.9.4; 15.8. 


that is, I will hold him answerable or 
responsible for it; I will punish him. 
This expression the LXX. have ren- 
dered by ‘‘I will take vengeance on 
him.”’ The idea of the passage is, 
therefore, that God would punish the 
man that would not hear the prophet, 
without specifying the particular way 
in which it should be done. The usual 
mode of punishing such offences was 
by cutting the offender off from among 
the people. Ex. xxx. 33; xii.15; xix. 
31. Num. xv. 31; xix.138. Lev. vii. 20, 
21, 25, 27, ete. The sense is, that he 
should be punished in the usual man- 
ner; that is, by excision, or by being 
destroyed from among the people. The 
word translated shall be destroyed means 
properly to exterminate, wholly to de- 
yote to ruin, as of a wicked people, a 
wicked man whose life is taken, etc. 
‘To be destroyed from among the people 

means, however, to be excommuni- 
cated, or to be deprived of the privi- 
leges of a people. Among the Jews 
this was probably the most severe 
punishment that could be inflicted. 
It involved the idea of being cut off 
from the privileges of sacrifice and 
worship in the Temple and in the 
synagogue, etc., and of being regarded 
as a heathen and an outcast. The idea 
which Peter expressed here was, that 
the Jews had exposed themselves to 
the severest punishment in rejecting 
and crucifying the Lord Jesus, and 
that they should, therefore, repent of 
this great sin, andseek for mercy. The 
same remark is applicable still to men. 
The Scriptures abundantly declare the 
truth, that if smners will not hear the 
Lord Jesus, they shall be destroyed. 
And it becomes each individual to in- 
quire with honesty whether he listens 
to his instructions and obeys his law, 
or whether he is rejecting him and 
following the devices and desires of 
his own heart. It will be a solemn 
day when the sinner shall be called to 
vender a reason why he has rejected 
the teachings and laws of the Son of 
God! 

24. All the prophets. That is, the 
prophets in general. It may be said 
of the prophets generally, or of all of 
them, that they have foretold these 


things. This expression is not to be 
pressed as if we were to look for dis- 
tinct predictions of the Messiah in 
each one of the prophets. The use of 
language does not require so strict an 
interpretation. 4 From Samuel. In 
theprevious verse (22) Moses was men- 
tioned as the first in order. The next 
in order was Samuel. The same men- 
tion of Moses afd Sanwel occurs in 
Psa. xcix.6. The reason why Samuel 
is mentioned here is probably that 
he was the first prophet after Moses 
who recorded a prediction respecting 
the times of the Messiah. The Jews, 
in their divisions of the books of the 
Old Testament, reckoned the book of 
Joshua as the first of the prophets. But 
in Joshua and Judges there does not 
occur any distinct prediction of the 
Messiah. The prophecy in Samuel, 
to which Peter probably had refer- 
ence, is in 2. Sam. vii. 16. From the 
time of Moses to Samuel, also, it is 
probable that no prophet arose. God 
was consulted by Urim and Thummim 
(Ex. xxviii. 30. Num. xxvii. 21), and 
consequently no extraordinary mes- 
senger was sent to instruct the nation. 
[As many as have spoken. Whosoever 
has declared the will of God. This is 
to be taken in a general sense. The 
meaning is, that the prophets had con- 
curred in foretelling these days. They 
not merely concurred in foretelling a 
happy future period, but they foretold 
distinctly the very things which had 
actually occurred respecting Jesus of 
Nazareth; and the’ Jews, therefore, 
should listen to the voice of their own 
prophets. 

25. Ye are the children of the prophets. 
Greek, ‘‘ Ye are the Sons of the proph- 
ets.”’ The meaning is, not that they 
were literally the descendants of the 
prophets, but that they were {their 
disciples, pupils, followers. They pro- 
fessed to follow the prophets as their 
teachers and guides. ‘Teachers among 
the Jews were often spoken of under 
the app@llation of fathersy and disci- 
ples as sons. Matt. xii. 27. See Notes 
on Matt. i.1. As they were the pro- 
fessed disciples of the prophets, they 
should listen to them. As they lived 
among the people to whom the proph- 
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prophets, and of the covenant 

which God made with our fathers, 

saying unto Abraham, And in thy 
@ Gen, 22. 18. 
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seed shall all the kindreds of the 
earth be blessed. 
26 Unto’ you first, God, having 


b Matt. 10.5. Lu. 24.47. 


ets were sent, and to whom the prom- 
ises were made, they should avail 


themselves of the offer of mercy, and | 


embrace the Messiah. {[ And of the 
covenant. Ye are the sons of the cov- 
enant; that is, you are of the posterity 
of Abraham, with whom the covenant 
was made. 
often thus used to denote those to 
whom any favor appertained, whether 
by inheritance or any other way. 
Thus Matt. viii. 12, ‘The children 
(sons) of the kingdom.’’ John xvii. 
12, ‘‘Theson of perdition.’’ The word 
covenant denotes properly a compact 
oragreement between equals, or those 


The word ‘‘sons’’ was | 


who have a right to make such a com- | 


pact, and to choose or refuse the terms. 
When applied to Ged and man, it de- 
notes a firm promise on the part of 
God; a pledge to be regarded with all 
the sacredness of a compact, that he 
will do certain things on certain con- 
ditions. It is called a covenant only to 
designate its sacredness and the cer- 
tainty of its fulfilment, not that man 
had any right to reject any of the terms 
or stipulations. 


As man has no such | 


right, as he is bound to receive all | 


that his Maker proposes, so, strictly 
and literally, there has been no com- 
pact or covenant between Godand man. 
The promise to which Peter refers ih 
the passage before us is in Gen. xxii. 
18; xii. 3. Ylnthy seed. Thy posterity. 
See Rom, iy. 18, 16. This promise the 
apostle Paul affirms had express refer- 
ence to the Messiah. Gal. iii. 16. 
word seed is used sometimes to denote 
an individual (Gen. iv. 25); and the 
apostle (Gal. iii. 16) affirms that there 
was special reference to Christ in the 
promise made to Abraham. [All the 
kindreds. The word translated kin- 


The | 


dreds (matprat) denotes those who | 


have a common father or ancestor, and 
is applied to families. It is also re- 
ferred to those larger communities 
which were descended from the same 
ancestor, and thus refers to nations. 
Eph. iii. 15. Here it evidently refers to 
allnations,, 4 Be blessed. Be made happy. 

26. Unto you first. To you who are 
Jews. This was the direction, that 
the Gospel should be first preached 
to the Jews, beginning at Jerusalem. 
Luke xxiy. 47, Jesus himself also 


confined his ministry entirely to the 
Jews. J Having raised up. This ex- 
pression, does not refer to his having 
raised him from the dead, but is use 

in the same sense as in verse 22, where 
God promised that he would raise up 
a prophet,.and send him to teach the 
people. Peter means that God had 
appointed his Son Jesus, or had com- 
missioned him to go and preach to 
the people to turn them away from 
their sins. { Zo bless you. To make 


| you happy; to fulfil the promise made 


to Abraham. {Jn turning away. That 
is, by his preaching, example, death, 
ete. The highest blessing that can be 
conferred on men is to be turned from 
sin. Sin is the source of all woes, and 
if men are turned from that, they will 
be happy. Christ blesses no one in 
sin, or while loving sin, but by turning 
them from sin. This was the object 
which he had in view in coming. Isa. 
lix. 20. Matt. i. 21. The design of 
Peter in these remarks was to show 
them that the Messiah had come, and 
that now they might look for happi- 
ness, pardon, and mercy through him. 
As the Jews might, so may all; and 
as Jesus, while living, sought to turn 
away men from their sins, so he does 
still, and still designs to bless all na- 
tions by the Gospel which he had him- 
self preached, and ¢o establish which 
he died. All may therefore come and 
be blessed ; and all may rejoice in the 
prospect that these blessings will yet 
be bestowed on all the kindreds of the 
earth. May the happy day soon come! 


CHAPTER IV. 

1. The priests. 
these priests were a part of the Sanhe- 
drim, or great council of the nation. 
It is evident that they claimed some 
authority for preventing the preach- 
ing of the apostles. 
the Temple. See Notes on Matt. xxvi. 
47. Luke xxii.4. This was the com- 
mander of the guard stationed chiefly 
in the tower Antonia, especially dur- 
ing the great feasts; and it was his 
duty to preserve order and prevent 
any tumult. He came at this time to 
prevent a tumult or suppress a riot, as 
it was supposed that the teaching of 
the apostles and the crowd collected 
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4 The captain of — 
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raised up his Son Jesus, sent him 
to bless you, in turning away ¢ ey- 
ery one of you from his iniquities. 
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By? as they spake unto the peo- 
ple, the priests; and the! cap- 
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tain of the temple, and the Saddu- 
cees ’ came upon them, 

2 Being grieved that they taught 
the people, and preached through 
Jesus the resurrection from the 
dead. 

3 And they laid hands on themy 


1 or, ruler. b Matt. 22.23. c. 28.8. 


by the healing of the lame man would 
lead toa tumult. {J And the Sadducees. 
See Notes on Matt. iii. 7. One of the 
doctrines which the Sadducees main- 
tained was, that there was no resur- 
rection of the dead. Hence they were 
particularly opposed to the apostles 
for preaching it, because they gave so 
clear proof that Jesus had risen, and 
were thus spreading the doctrine of 
the resurrection among the people. 
4] Came upon them. This expression 
implies that they came in a sudden and 
violent manner. See Luke xx. 1. 
_ 2 Being grieved. The word thus 
translated occurs but in one other 
place in the New Testament: Acts 
xvi. 18. It implies more than simple 
sorrow; it was a mingled emotion of 
indignation and anger. They did not 
- grieve because they thought it a pub- 
lic calamity, but because it interfered 
with their authority and opposed their 
doctrine. It means that it was pain- 
Jul to them, or they could not bear it. 
It is often the case that bigots, and 
men in authority, have this kind of 
grief at the zeal of men in spreading 
the truth, and thus undermining their 
influence and authority. 4 That they 
taught the people. The ground of their 
grief was as much the fact that they 
should presume to instruct the people 
as the matter which they taught them. 
They were offended that unlearned 
Galileans, in no way connected with 
the priestly office, and unauthorized 
by them, should presume to set them- 
selves up as religious teachers. They 
claimed the right to watch over the 
interests of the people, and to declare 
who was authorized to instruct the 
nation. Ithas been no unusual thing 
for men in ecclesiastical stations to 
take exceptions to the ministry of 
those who have not been commission- 
ed by themselves. Such men easily 
fancy that all power to instruct oth- 
~ ers is lodged in their hands, and they 
oppose others simply from the fact 
that they have not derived their au- 
thority from them. The true question 


in this case was whether these Gali- 
leans gave proof that they were sent 
by God. The working of the miracle 
in this case should have been satisfac- 
tory. We-have here, also, a striking 
instance of the fact that men may turn 
away from evidence, and from most 
important points, and fix their atten- 
tion on something that opposes their 
prejudices, and which may be a mat- 
ter of very little moment. No inquiry 
was made whether the miracle had 
been really wrought; but the only in- 
quiry was whether they had .conform- 
ed to their views of doctrine and or- 
der. J And preached through Jesus, ete. 
The Sadducees would be particularly 
opposed to this. They denied the 
doctrine of the resurrection, and they 
were troubled that the apostles ad- 
duced proof of it so strong as the res- 
urrection of Jesus. It was perceived 
that this doctrine was becoming es- 
tablished among the people; multi- 
tudes believed that he had risen; and 
if he had been raised up, it followed 
also that others would rise. The Sad- 
ducees, therefore, felt that their cause 
was in danger,.and they joined with 
the priests in endeavoring to arrest its 
spread among the people. This is the 
account of the first opposition that was 
made to the Gospel as it was preached 
by the apostles. It is worthy of re- 
mark that it excited so much and so 
speedily the enmity of those in power, 
and that the apostles were so soon 
called to test the sincerity of their at- 
tachment to their Master. They who 
but a few days before had fled at the 
approach of danger, were now called © 
to meet this opposition, and to show 
their attachment to a risen Redeem- 
er; and they did it without shrinking. 
They showed vow that they were in- 
deed the true friends of the crucified 
Saviour, and this remarkable change 
in their conduct is one of the many 
proofs that they were influenced from 
above. 

8. Put them in hold. That is, they 
took them into custody, or into safe- 
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and put them in hold unto the next 
day: for it was now even-tide. 

4 Howbeit many?of them which 
heard the word believed; and the 
number of the men was about five 
thousand. 

* 5 And it came to pass on the 


@ ¢, 28. 24, 
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morrow that their rulers, and eld- 


ers, and scribes, 

6 And Annas ® the high-priest, 
and Caiaphas,and John,and Alex- 
ander, and as many as were of the 
kindred of the high-priest, were 
gathered together at Jerusalem. 

6 Jno. 18. 134 


keeping. Probably they committed 
them to the care of a guard. ] Hven- 
tide. Evening. It was not convenient 
to assemble the councilatnight. This 
was, moreover, the time for the eyen- 
ing prayer or sacrifice, and it was not 
usual to assemble the Sanhedrim at 
that hour. 

4. Howbeit. But; notwithstanding. 
J Many of them, ete. This was one of 
the instances which has since been so 
often repeated, in which persecution is 
seen to have a tendency to extend and 
establish the faith which it was de- 
signed to destroy. It finally came to 
be a proverb that ‘the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church ;”’ 
and there is no lesson which men have 
been so slow to learn as that to oppose 
and persecute men is the very way to 
confirm them in‘their opinions and to 
spread their doctrines. It was sup- 
posed here that the disciples were few ; 
that they were without power, wealth, 
and influence; and that it was easy to 
crush them at once. But God made 
their persecution the means of extend- 
ing, in a signal manner, the truths of 
the Gospel and the triumphs of his 
word. And so in allages it has been, 
and so it ever will be. 4] And the nwm- 
ber, ete. It seems probable that in 
this number of five thousand there 
were included the one hundred and 
twenty who are mentioned in chap. i. 
15, and the three thousand who were 
converted on the day of Pentecost, 
chap, ii. 41, It does not appear prob- 
able that five thousand would have 
been assembled and converted in Sol- 
omon’s porch (chap. iii. 11) on oceasion 
of the cure of the lame man. Luke 
doubtless means to say that, up to 
this time, the number of persons who 
had joined themselves to the apostles 
was about five thousand. On this sup- 
position, the work of religion must 
have madeayery rapidadvance. How 
long this was after the day of Pente- 
cost is not mentioned, but it is clear 
that it was at no very distant period ; 
and the accession of near two thousand 


to the number of believers was a very 
striking proof of the power and pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. 4] Of the men. 
Of the persons. The word men is often 
used without reference to sex.. Luke 
xi. 31. Rom. iv. 8; xi. 4. 

5, 6. Their rulers. The rulers of the 
Jews; doubtless the members of the 
Sanhedrim, or great council of the na- 
tion. Comp. v. 15. See Notes on Matt. 
ii.4; Vv. 22. The expression their rul- 
ers looks as if this book was written 
for the Gentiles, or Luke would have 
said ow rulers. {| Hiders. Presbyters, 
or those who were chosen from among 
the people to sit in the Sanhedrim. 
It is probable that the rwlers were 
those who held also some other office, 
but were also authorized to sit in the 
great council. { Scribes. See Notes 
on Matt. ii.4. {And Annas, ete. See 
Notes on John xviii.18. It is by no 
means certain that Annas was at that 
time the high-priest, but he had been, 
and doubtless retained the ¢itle. He 
was father-in-law to Caiaphas, the 
high-priest; and from this fact, to- 
gether with his former dignity, he is 
mentioned first. ‘| Caiaphas.. Son-in- 
law of Annas, and now exercising the 
office of the high-priest. John xviii. 
13. {John and Alexander, ete. Of 
these persons nothing more is known. 
It is clear that they were members of 
the great council, and the mention of 
their names shows that the men of 
chief authority and influence were as- 
sembled to silence the apostles. An- 
nas and Caiaphas had been concerned 
in the condemnation of Jesus, and 
they would now feel a special interest 
in arresting the progress of the Gos- 
pel among the people. All the suc- 
cess of the Gospel reflected back light 
upon the wickedness of the act of con- 
demning the Lord Jesus. And this 
fact may serve, in part, to account for 
their strong desire to silence the apos- 
tles. 4] At Jerusalem. sis. This was 
the usual place of assembling the San- 
hedrim. But the Jewish writers (see 
Lightfoot on this place) say that forty 
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7 And when they had set them 
in the midst, they asked, By “ what 
power, or by what name, have ye 


done this? 
a Matt. 21. 23. 
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8 Then Peter, filled ’ with the 
Holy Ghost, said unto them, Ye 
rulers of the people, and elders of 


Israel, 
bc. 7.55. 


years before the destruction of the 
city, on account of the great increase 
of crime, etc., the Sanhedrim was re- 
moved from place to place. The dec- 
laration of Luke that they were now 
assembled in Jerusalem seems to im- 

ply that they sometimes met in other 
places. It is probable that the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim were not in the 
city at the time mentioned in ver. 3, 
and this was the reason why the trial 
was deferred to the next day. 

7. In the midst. In the presence of 
the great council. | By what power, 
etc. A similar question was put to 
Christ in the Temple, Matt. xxi. 23. 
§] By what name. That is, by whose 
authority. It is very probable that 
they expected to intimidate the apos- 
tles by this question. They claimed 
the right of regulating the religious 
affairs of the nation. They had vast 
power with the people. They assumed 
that all power to instruct the people 
should originate with them; and they 
expected that the apostles would be 
confounded, as having violated the 
established usage of the nation. It 
did not seem to occur to them to en- 
ter into an investigation of the ques- 
tion whether this acknowledged mira- 
cle did not prove that they were sent 
by God, but they asswmed that they 
were impostors, and attempted to si- 
lence them by authority. It has been 
usual with the enemies of religion to 
attempt to intimidate its friends, and 
when argument fails, to attempt to si 

lence Christians by appealing to their 
fears. 

8. Filled with the Holy Ghost. See 
Notes on chap. ii.4. J Ye ruders, ete. 
Peter addressed the Sanhedrim with 
perfect respect. He did not call in 
question their authority to propose 
this question. He seemed to regard 
this as a favorable opportunity to de- 
. clare the truth and state the evidence 
of the Christian religion. In this he 
acted on the principle of the injunc- 
tion which he himself afterward gave 
(1 Peter iii. 15), “‘Be ready always to 
give an answer to every man that ask- 
eth you a reason of the hope that is in 
you, with meekness and fear.’’ Inno- 
cence is willing to be questioned; and 


a believer in the truth will rejoice in 
any opportunity to state the evidence 
of what is believed. It is remarkable, 
also, that this was before the great 
council of the nation—the body that 
was clothed with the highest author- 
ity. Peter could not have forgotten 
that before this very council, and these 
very men, his Master had been arraign- 
ed and condemned; nor could he have 
forgotten that in the very room where 
this same council was convened to try 
his Lord, he had himself shrunk from 
an honest avowal of attachment to 
him, and shamefully-and profanely de- 
nied him. That he was now able to 
stand boldly before this same tribunal 
evinced a remarkable change in his feel- 
ings, and was amost clear and impress- 
ive proof of the Penuineness of his re- 
pentance when he went out and wept 
bitterly. Comp. Luke xxii. 54-62. And 
we may remark here, that one of the 
most clear evidences of the sincerity 
of repentance.is when it leads to a re- 
sult like this. So deeply was the heart 
of Peter affected by his sin (Luke xxii. 
62), and so genuine was his sorrow, 
that he doubtless remembered his 
crime on this occasion, and the mem- 
ory of it inspired him with boldness. 
It may be further remarked, that one 
evidence of the genuineness of repent- 
ance is a desire to repair the evil which 
is done by crime. Peter had done dis- 
honor to his Master and his cause in 
the presence of the great council of 
the nation. Nothing, on such an oc- 
casion, would be more likely to do in- 
jury to the cause than for one of the 
disciples of the Saviour to deny him 
—one of his followers to be guy of 
profaneness and falsehood. But here 
was an opportunity, in some degree, 
at least, to repair the evil. Before the 
same council, in the same city, and in 
the presence of the same people, it is 
not an unnatural supposition that Pe- 
ter rejoiced that he might have oppor- | 
tunity to bear his testimony to the 
divine mission of the Saviour whom 
he had before denied. By using the 
customary language ofrespect applied 
to the great council, Peter also has 
shown us that it is proper to evince 
respect for office and for those in 
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9 If we this day be examined of 
the good deed done to the impo- 
tent man, by what means he is 
made whole; 
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10 Be it known unto you all,and 
to all the people of Israel, that * by 
the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 


reth, whom ye crucified, whom God 
a c. 3. 6,16. 


power. Religion requires us to render 
this homage, and to treat men in of- 
fice with deference. Matt. xxii. 21. 
Rom. xiii. 7. 1 Pet. ii. 138-17. 

9. If we this day. + If as is the fact; 
or since we ave thus examined. 4] Hz- 
amined. Questioned; if the purpose 
is to institute an inquiry into this 
case, or since it 7s the purpose to in- 
stitute such an inquiry. { Zhe good 
decd. The act of beneyolence; the 
benefit conferred on an infirm man. 
He assumes that it was undeniable 
that the deed had been done. {] Zo the 
impotent man. To this man who was 
infirm or lame. _The man was then 
present, vs. 10, 14. He may have been 
arrested with the apostles; or he may 
have been present as a spectator; or, 
as Neander supposés, he may have 
been summoned as a witness. {By 
what means. This was the real point 
of the inquiry. The fact that he had 
been made whole was not denied. The 
only question was whether it had been 
done by the authority and power of 
Jesus of Nazareth, as Peter declared 
it to be, chap. ili, 6,16. * 

10. Be it known, ete. Peter might 
have evaded the question, or he might 
have resorted to many excuses and 
subterfuges (Calvin), if he had been 
desirous ofavoiding this inquiry. But 
it was a noble opportunity for vindi- 
cating the honor of his Lord and Mas- 
ter. It was a noble opportunity also 
for repairing the evil which he had 
done by his guilty denial of his Lord. 
Although, therefore, this frank and 
open avowal was attended with dan- 
ger, and although it was in the pres- 
ence of the great and the mighty, yet 
he chose to state fully and clearly his 
conviction of the truth. Never was 
there an instance of greater boldness, 
and never could there be a more strik- 
ing illustration of the fitness of the 
name which the Lord Jesus gave him, 
that ofa rock. John i. 42. Matt. xvi. 
17,18. The timid, trembling, yielding, 
and yacillating Simon; he who just 
before was terrified by a servant-girl, 
and who on the lake was afraid of sink- 
ing, is now transformed into the man- 
ly, decided, and firm Cephas, fearless 
before the great council of the nation, 


7 


and in an unwavering tone asserting 
the authority of him whom ve had 
just before denied, and whom they had 
just before put to death. It is not 
possible to account for this change ex- 
cept on the supposition that this re- 
ligion is true. 
motive to actuate him. He had no 
prospect of wealth or fame by this. 
Even the hopes of honor and prefer- 


ment which the apostles had cherish-. 


ed before the death of Jesus, and which 
might have been supposed to influence 
them then, were now abandoned by 
them. Their Master had died, and 
all their hopes of human honor and 
power had been buried in his grave. 
Nothing but the conviction of the 
truth could have wrought this change, 


and transformed this timid disciple to 


a bold and uncompromising apostle. 
| By the name. 
power, chap. iii. 6. | Of Jesus Christ. 
The union of these two names would 
be particularly offensive to the San- 
hedrim. They denied that Jesus was 
the Christ, or the Messiah; Peter, ty 
the use of the word Christ, affirmed 
that he was. In the language then 
used, it would be, ‘‘ By the name of 
Jesus, the Messiah.’ | Of Nazareth. 
Lest there should be any mistake 
about his meaning, he specified that 
he referred to the despised Nazarene ; 
to him who had just been put to death, 
as they supposed, covered with in- 
famy. Christians little regard the epi- 


thets of opprobrium which may be 


affixed to themselves or to their re- 
ligion. { Whom ye crucified. There is 
emphasis in all the expressions that 
Peter uses. He had before charged the 
people with the crime of having put 
him to death, chap. ii. 23; iii. 14, 15. 
But he now had the opportunity, con- 
trary to all expectation, of urging the 
charge with still greater force on the 
rulers themselves, on the very council 
which had condemned him and de- 
livered him to Pilate. It was a re- 


markable providence that an oppor- ~ 


tunity was thus afforded of urging this 
charge in the presence of the Sanhe- 
drim, and of proclaiming to them the 
necessity of repentance. Little did 
they imagine, when they condemned 


Peter had no worldly © 


By the authority or | 


———————— ee 


a et aw 
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raised from the dead, even by him 
doth this man stand here before 


_you whole. 


= 


11 This is the stone * which was 
a Psa. 118.22, Isa.28.16. Matt. 21.42. 
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set at nought of you builders, 
which is become the head of the 
corner. 

12 Neither is there salvation in 


the Lord Jesus, that this charge would 
be so soon urged. This is one of the 


_ instances in which God takes the wise 


in their own craftiness. Job v. 13. 
They had arraigned the apostles; they 
demanded their authority for what 
they had done; and thus they had di- 
rectly opened the way, and invited 
them to the serious and solemn charge 
which Peter here urges against them. 

11. This is the stone. This passage 
is found in Psa. exviii. 22. Itis quoted, 
also, by our Saviour as applicable to 
himself. See Notes on Matt. xxi. 42. 
The ancient*Jews applied this to Da- 
vid. In the Targum on Psa. exviii. 22, 
this passage is rendered, ‘‘The child 


_ who was among the sons of Jesse, and 


was worthy to be constituted king, } 


the builders rejected.’’ The New Tes- 
tament writers, however, apply it 


without any doubt to the Messiah. 
Compare Isa. xxviii. 16. 


Rom. ix. 33. 
Eph. ii. 20. And from this passage we 
may learn that God will overrule the 
devices and plans of wicked men to 
accomplish his own purposes. What 
men despise and set at naught, he es- 


- teems of inestimable value in his king- 


dom. What the great and the mighty 
eontemn, he regards as the very foun- 
dation and,corner-stone of the edifice 
which he designs to rear. Nothing has 
been more remarkable than this in the 
history of man; and in nothing is 
more contempt thrown on the proud 
projects of men, than that what they 
have rejected God has made the very 


basis of his schemes. 


12. Neither is there salvation. The 
word salvation properly denotes any 
reservation, or keeping any thing ina 


_ safe state; a preserving from harm. 


ness, danger, ete. 


It signifies, also, deliverance from any 
evil of body or mind; from pain, sick- 
Acts vii. 25. But 
it is in the New Testament applied 
particularly to the work which the 
Messiah came to do, ‘‘to seek and to 
save that which was lost.’? Luke xix, 


10. This work refers primarily to a 
deliverance of thesoul from sin. Matt. 


3.21. Acts v.31. Luke iv.18. Rom. 
viii. 21. Gal. v.1. It then denotes, 


as a consequence of freedom from sin, 


freedom from all the ills to which sin 
exposes man, and the attainment of 
that perfect peace and joy which will 
be bestowed on the children of God in 
the heavens. The reasons why Peter 
introduces this subject here seem to 
be these: (1.) He was discoursing on 
tHe deliverance of the man that was 
healed—his salvation from a long and 
painful calamity. This deliverance 
had been accomplished by the power 
of Jesus. The mention of this sug- 
gested that greater and more impor- 
tant salvation from sin and death which 
it was the object of the Lord Jesus to 
effect. As it was by his power that 
this man had been healed, so it was 
by his power only that men could be 
savedfromdeathandhell. Deliverance 
from any temporal calamity should 
lead the thoughts to that higher re- 
demption which the Lord Jesus con- 
templates in regard to the soul. (2.) 
This was a favorable opportunity to 
introduce the doctrines of the Gospel 
to the notice of the great council of 
the nation. The occasion invited to 
it; the mention of a part of the work 
of Jesus invited to a contemplation 
of his whole work. Peter would not 
have done justice to the character and 
work of Christ if he had not intro- 
duced that great design which. he had 
in view to save men from death and 
hell. It is probable, also, that he ad- 
vanced a sentiment in which he ex- 
pected they would immediately concur, 
and which accorded with their well- 
known opinions, that salvation was 
to be obtained only.by the Messiah. 
Thus Paul (Acts xxvi. 22, 23) says that 
he taught nothing else than what was 
delivered by Moses and the prophets, 
ete. Comp. Acts xxiii.6; xxvi.6. The 
apostles did not pretend to proclaim 
any doctrine which was not delivered 
by Moses and the prophets, and which 
did not, in fact, constitute a part of the 
creed of the Jewish nation. In any 
other. Any other person. He does 
not mean to say that God is not able 
to save, but that the salvation of the 
human family is,intrusted to the hands 
of Jesus the Messiah. {| Hor there is 
none other name. This is an explana- 
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tion of what he had said in the previ- 
ous part of the verse. The word xame 
here is used to denote the person him- 
self—there is no other being or person. 
As we would say, there is xo one who 
can save but Jesus Christ. The word 
name is often used in this sense. See 
Notes on iii. 6,16. That there is no 
other Saviour, or mediator between 
God and man, is abundantly taught in 
the New Testament; and it is, indeed, 
the main design of revelation to prove 
this. See 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6.. Acts x. 43. 
4] Under heaven. This expression does 
not materially differ from the one im- 
mediately following, ‘‘among men.’’ 
They are designed to express with em- 
phasis the sentiment that salvation is 
to be obtained in Christ alone, and not 
in any patriarch, or prophet, or teach- 
er, or king, or in any false Messiah. 
4] Given. In this word it is implied 
that salvation has its origin in God; 
that a Saviour for men must be given 
by him; and that salvation can not be 
originated by any power among men. 
The Lord Jesus is thus uniformly rep- 
resented as given or appointed by God 
for this great purpose (John iii. 16; 
xvil.4. 1 Cor. iii.5. Gal. i. 4; ii-20. 
Eph. i. 22; v. 25. 1 Tim. ii.6. Rom. 
y. 15-18, 23); and hence Christ is call- 
ed the ‘unspeakable gift’? of God. 2 
Cor.ix.15. 4] Whereby we must be saved. 
By which it is fit, or proper (de7), that 
we should be saved, There is no oth- 
er way of salvation that is adapted to 
the great object contemplated, and 
therefore, if saved, it must be in this 
way and by this plan. The schemes 


of men’s own devices are not adapted | 


to the purpose, and therefore can not 
save, The doctrine that men can be 
saved only by Jesus Christ is abun- 
dantly taught in the Scriptures. To 
show the failure of all other schemes 
of religion was the great design of the 
first part of the epistle to the Romans. 
By a labored argument Paul there 
shows (chap. i.) that the Gentiles had 
failedin their attempt to justify them- 
selves; and in chap. ii., iii, that the 
same thing was true also of the Jews. 
If both these schemes failed, then there 
was need of some other plan, and that 
plan was that by Jesus Christ. If it 
be asked, then, whether this affirma- 
tion of Peter is to be understood as 
having respect to infants and the hea- 
then, we may remark, (1.) That his de- 
sign was primarily to address the Jews, 
‘““Whereby we must be saved.”” But, 
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(2.) The same thing is doubtless true 
of others. If, as Christians generally 
believe, infants are saved, there is no 
absurdity in supposing that it is by 
the merits of the atonement. But 
for that there would have been no 
promise of salvation to any of the hu- 
man race. No offer has been made 
except by the Mediator; and to him, 
doubtless, is to be ascribed all the glo- 
ry of raising up even those in infancy 
to eternal life. Ifany of the heathen 
are to be saved, as most Christians 
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with the mercy of God, it is no less 
certain that it will be in consequence 
of the intervention of Christ. Those 
who will be brought to heaven will 
sing- one song (Rey. v. 9), and will be 
prepared for eternal union in the sery- 
ice of God in the skies. Still, the 
Scriptures have not declaged that great 
numbers of the heathen will be saved 
who have not the Gospel. The con- 
trary is more than implied in the New 
Testament. Rom.ii.12. Neither has 
the Scripture affirmed that all the hea- 
then will certainly be cut off. It has 
been discovered by missionaries among 
the heathen that individuals, have, in 
a remarkable way, been convinced of 
the folly of idolatry, and were seeking 
a better religion; that their minds 
were in a serious, thoughtful, inquir- 
ing state; and that they at once em- 
braced the Gospel when it was offered 
to them as exactly adapted to their 
state of mind, and as meeting their in- 
quiries. Such was extensively the case 
in the Sandwich Islands; and the fol- 
lowing instance recently occurred in 
this country: ‘‘ The Flathead Indians, 


recently sent a deputation to the white 
settlements to inquire after the Bible. 
The circumstance that led to this sin- 
gular movement is as follows: It ap- 
pears that a white man (Mr. Catlin) 
had penetrated into their country, and 
happened to be a spectator at one of 
their religious ceremonies. He in- 
formed them that their mode of wor- 
shipping the Supreme Being was radi- 
cally wrong, and that the people away 
towards the rising of the sun had been 
put in possession of the true mode 
of worshipping the Great Spirit. On 


a national council to take this subject 
into consideration. Some said, if this 
be true, it is certainly high time we 


suppose, and as seems in accordance ~ 


were put in possession of this mode. | 


ee 


living west of the Rocky Mountains, 


receiving this information, they called — 


= 
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any other: for? there is none other 

’name under heaven given among 

men whereby we must be saved. 
ac.10.43, 1 Tim. 2.5, 6. 6 Psa, 45.17, 
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13 Now when they saw the bold- 
ness of Peter and John, and per- 
ceived that they were unlearned ¢ 


e Matt. 11.25. 1 Cor. 1.27. 


They aceordingly deputed four of the 
chiefs to proceed to St. Louis to see 
their great father, General Clark, to 
inquire of him the truth of this mat- 
ter. They were cordially received by 
the general, who gave them a succinct 
history of Revelation, and the. neces- 
sary instruction relative to their im- 
portant mission. Two of them sunk 
under the severe toils attending ajour- 
ney of three thousand miles. The 
remaining two, after acquiring what 
knowledge they could of the Bible, its 
institutions and precepts, returned, to 
carry back those few rays of divine 
light to their benighted countrymen.” 
In what way their minds were led to 
this state we can not say, or how this 
preparation for the Gospel was con- 
_ nected with the agency and merits of 
Christ we perhaps can not understand; 
but we know that the affairs of this en- 
_ tire world are placed under the control 
of Christ (John xvii. 2. Eph. i. 21, 22), 
and that the arrangements of events 
by which such men were brought to 
this state of mind are in his hands. 
Another remark may here be made. 
It is, that it often occurs that bless- 
ings come upon us from benefactors 
whom we do not see, and from sources 
which we can not trace. On this princi- 
ple we receive many of the mercies of 
life; and from any thing that appears, 
in this way many blessings of salva- 
_ tion may be conferred on the world, 
and possibly many of the heathen be 
saved. Still, this view does not in- 
terfere with the command of Christ 
to preach the Gospel. Mark xvi. 15. 
The great mass of the heathen are not 
in this state; but the fact here advert- 
ed to, so far as it goes, is an encour- 
agement to preach the Gospel to the 
entire world. If Christ thus prepares 
the way; if he extensively fits the 
minds of the heathen for the recep- 
tion of the Gospel; if he shows them 
the eviland folly of their own system, 
and leads them to desire a better, then 
this should operate not to produce in- 
dolence, but activity, and zeal, and en- 
couragement to enter into the field 
white for the harvest, and to toil that 
all who seek the truth, and are pre- 
pared to embrace the Gospel, may be 


brought to the light of the Sun of 
righteousness. 

13. Boldness. This word properly de- 
notes openness or confidence in speaking. 
It stands opposed to hesitancy, and to 
equivocation in declaring our senti- 
ments. Here it means that, in spite 
of danger and opposition, they avowed 
their doctrines without any attempt 
to conceal or disguise them. {| Peter 
and John. It was they only who had 
been concerned in the healing of the 
lame man. Chap. iii. 1. 9] And per- 
ceived. When they knew that they were 
unlearned. This might have been as- 
certained either by report or by the 
manner of their speaking. {J Unlearn- 
ed. This word properly denotes those 
who were not acquainted with letters, 
or who had not had the benefit of an 
education. 4] Lgnorant men—idirar, 
This word properly denotes thosé who 
live in private, in contradistinction 
from those who are engaged in public 
life or in office. As this class of per- 
sons is commonly also supposed to be 
less learned, talented, and refined than 
those in office, it comes to denote those 
who are rude and illiterate. The idea 
intended to be conveyed here is, that 
these men had not had opportunities 
of education (comp. Matt. iv. 18-21), 
and had not been accustomed to pub- 
lie speaking, and hence they were sur- 
prised at their boldness. This same 
character is uniformly attributed to 
the early preachers of Christianity. 
Comp. 1 Cor. i. 27. Matt. xi. 25. The 
Galileans were regarded by the Jews 
as particularly rude and uncultivated. 
Matt. xxvi. 73. Mark xiv.17. 9 They 
marvelled. They wondered that men 
who had not been educated in the 
schools of the Rabbins, and accustom- 
ed to speak in public, should declare 
their sentiments with so much bold- 
ness. J And they took knowledge. This 
expression means simply that they 
knew, or that they obtained evidence 
that they had been with Jesus. It is 
not said in what way they obtained this 
evidence, but the connection leads us 
to suppose it was by the miracle which 
they had wrought, by their firm and 
bold declaration of the doctrines of 
Jesus, and perhaps by the irresistible 
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and ignorant men, they marvelled ; 
and they took knowledge of them 
that they had been with Jesus. 
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14 And beholdingthe man which 
was healed standing with them, 
they could say nothing * against it. 

a c. 19.36. 


conviction that none would be thus 
bold who had not been personally with 
him, and who had not the firmest con- 
viction that he was the Messiah. They 
had yot been trained in their schools, 
and their boldness could not be at- 
tributed to the arts of rhetoric, but 
was the native, ingenuous, and manly 
exhibition of a deep conviction of the 
truth of what they spoke, and that 
conviction could have been obtained 
only by their having been with him, 
and having been satisfied that he was 
the Messiah. Such conviction is of 
far more value in preaching than all 
the mere teachings of the schools; and 
without such aconviction, all preaching 
will be frigid, hypocritical, and use- 
less. 9] Lad been with Jesus. Had been 
his followers, and had attended per- 
sonally on his ministry. They gave 
evidence that they had seen him, been 
with*him, heard him, and were con- 


vineed that he was the Messiah. We | 


may learn here, (1.) That if men wish 
to be successful in preaching, it must 
be based on deep and thorough con- 
viction of the truth of that which they 
deliver. (2.) They who preach should 
give evidence that they are acquainted 
with the Lord Jesus Christ; that they 
have imbibed his spirit, pondered his 
instructions, studied the evidences of 
his divine mission, and are thorough- 
ly convinced that he was from God. 
(38.) Boldness and success in the min- 
istry, as well as in every thing else, 
will depend far more on honest, genu- 
ine, thorough conviction of the truth 
than on the endowments of talent and 
learning, and the arts and skill of elo- 
quence. No man should attempt to 
preach without such a thorough con- 
viction of truth; and no man who has 
it will preach in vain. (4.) God often 
employs the ignorant and unlearned 
to confound the wise. 1 Cor. i. 27, 28. 
But it is not by their ignorance. It 
was not the ignorance of Peter and 
John that. convinced the Sanhedrim. 
It was done in spite of their ignorance. 
It was their boldness and their honest 
conviction of truth. Besides, though 
not learned in the schools of the Jews, 
they had been under a far more impor- 
tant training, under the personal direc- 
tion of Christ himself, for three years; 


and now they were directly endowed 
by the Holy Ghost with the power of 
speaking with tongues. Though not 
taught in the schools, yet there was 
an important sense in which they were 
not unlearned and ignorant men. 
Their example should not, therefore, 
be plead in favor of an unlearned min- 
istry. Christ himself expressed his 
opposition to an unlearned ministry 
by teaching them himself, and then by 
bestowing on them miraculous en- 
dowments which no learning at pres- 
ent can furnish. It may be remarked, 
further, that in the single selection 
which he made of an apostle after his 
ascension to heaven, when he came to 
choose one who had xot heen under 
his personal teaching, he chose a learn- 
ed man, the apostle Paul, and thus 
evinced his purpose that there should 
be. traning or education in those who 
are invested with the sacred office. 
(5.) Yet in the case before us there is 
a striking proof of the truth and pow- 
er of religion. These men had not ac- 
quired their boldness in the schools; 
they were not trained for argument 
among the Jews; they did not meet 
them by cunning sophistry; but they 
came with the honest conviction that 
what they were saying was true. Were 
they deceived? Were they not com- 
petent to bear witness? Had they 
any motive to attempt to palm a false- 
hood on men? Infidelity must an- 
swer many such questions as these be- 
fore the apostles can be convicted of 
imposture. 

14. They could say nothing, ete. The 
presence of the man that was healed 
was an unanswerable fact in proof of 
the truth of what the apostles alleged. 
The miracle was so public, clear, and 
decisive; the man that was healed was 
so well known, that there was no eva- 
sion or subterfuge by which they could 
escape the conclusion to which the 
apostles were conducting them. It 
evinced no little gratitude in the man 
that was healed that he was present 
on this occasion, and showed that he 
was deeply interested in what befell his 
benefactors. The miracles of Jesus 
and his apostles were such that they 
could not be denied, and hence the 
Jews did not attempt to deny that they 
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15 But when they had command- 
ed them to go aside out of the coun- 
cil, they conferred among them- 
selves, 

16 Saying, What * shall we do 
to these men? for that indeed a 
notable miracle hath been done by 
them 7s manifest to all them that 
dwell at Jerusalem; and we can- 
not deny i. 

@ Jno, 11, 47. 


wrought them. Comp. Matt. xii. 24. 
John xi. 45, 46. Acts xix. 36. 

15-18. What shall we do to these men? 
The object which they had in view 
was evidently to prevent their preach- 
ing. The miracle was wrought, and 
it was believed by the people to have 
been wrought. This they could not 
expect to be able successfully to deny. 
Their only object, therefore, was to 
prevent the apostles from making the 
use which they saw they would to con- 
vince the people that Jesus was the 
Messiah. The question was, in what 
way they should prevent this; whether 
by putting them to death, by impris- 
oning them, or by scourging them; 
or whether by simply exerting their 
authority and forbidding them. From 
the former they were deterred, doubt- 
less, by fear of the multitude; and they 
therefore adopted the latter, and seem- 
ed to suppose that the mere exertion 
of their authority would be sufficient 
to deter them from this in future. 
q The council. Greck, The Sanhedrim. 
This body was composed of seventy- 
one or seventy-two persons, and was 
intrusted with the principal affairs of 
the nation. It was a body of vast in- 
tinence and power, and hence they sup- 
posed that their command might be 
sufficient to restrain ignorant Galile- 
ans from speaking. Before this same 
body, and probably the same men, our 
Saviour was arraigned, and by them 
condemned before he was delivered to 
the Roman governor. Matt. xxvi. 59, 
ete. And before this same body, and 
in the presence of the same men, Pe- 
ter had just before denied his Lord. 
Matt. xxvi. 70, etc. The fact that the 
disciples had fled on a former occasion, 
and that Peter had denied his Saviour, 
may have operated to induce them to 
believe that they would be terrified 
by their threats, and deterred from 
preaching publicly in the name of Je- 
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17 But that it spread no further’ 
among the people, let us straitly 
threaten them, that ? they speak 
henceforth to no man in this name. , 

18 And they called them, and 
commanded them not to speak at 
all nor teach in the name of Je- 
sus. 

19 But Peter and John answer- 
ed and said unto them, Whether it 


6 ¢.5. 40. 


sus. {A notable miracle. A known, 
undeniable miracle. { That it spread. 
That the knowledge of it may not spread 


among them any farther. { Let us 
straitly threaten them. Greek, Let us 
threaten them with a threat. This is a 


Hebraism expressing intensity, certain- 
ty, etc. The threat was a command (ver. 
18) not to teach, implying their dis- 
pleasure if they did doit. This threat, 
however, was not effectual. On the 
next occasion, which oegurred soon 
after (chap. v.40) they added beating to 
their threats in order to deter them 
from preaching in the name of Jesus. 

19. Whether it be right, etc. The apos- 
tles abated nothing of their boldness 
when threatened. They openly ap- 
pealed to their judges whether their 
command could be right. And in do- 
ing this, they expressed their full con- 
viction of the truth of what they had 
said, and their deliberate purpose not 
to regard their command, but still to 
proclaim to the people the truth that 
Jesus was the Messiah. {Jn the sight 
of God. That is, whether God will 
judge this to be right. The grand 
question was how God would regard 
it. Ifhe disapproved it, it was wrong. 
It was not merely a question pertain- 
ing to their reputation, safety, or life; 
it was a question of conscience before 
God. We have here a striking instance 
of the principle on which Christians 
act. It is, to lay their safety, reputa- 
tion, and life out of view, and bring 
every thing to the test WHETHER IT 
WILL PLEASE Gop. If it will, it is 
right; if it will not, itis wrong. {Zo 
hearken. To hear and to hearken are 
often used to denote to obey... John v. 
24; viii. 47, ete. Judge ye. This was 
an appeal to them directly as judges 
andasmen. And it may be presumed 
that it was an appeal which they could 
not resist. The Sanhedrim acknowl- 
edged itself to have been appointed 
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‘be right in the sight of God to 
“hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye. 


ac. 5,29. 
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20 For?’ we cannot but speak the 
things which * we have seen and 


heard. 


b Jer. 20.9. ce ¢, 22.15. 1Jno.1,1,3. 


by God, and to have no authority 
which was not derived from his ap- 
pointment. Of course, God could 
modify, supersede, or repeal their au- 
thority; and the abstract principle 
that it was better to obey God than 
man they could not call in question. 
The only inquiry was whether they 
had evidence that God had issued any 
command in the case. Of that, the 
apostles were satisfied, and that the 
rulers could not deny. It may be re- 
marked that this is one of the first 
and most bold appeals on record in 
favor of the right of private judgment 
and the liberty of conscience. That 
liberty was supposed in all the Jewish 
religion. It was admitted that the 
authority of God in all matters was 
superior to that of man. And the same 

irit manifested itself thus early in 
the Christian Church against all do- 
minion over the conscience, and in 
favor of the right to follow the dic- 
tates of the conscience and the will of 
God. Asamere historical fact, there- 
fore, it is interesting to contemplate 
this, and still more interesting in its 
important bearings on human liberty 
and human happiness. The doctrine 
is still more explicitly stated in chap. 
vy. 29. ‘‘ We ought to obey God rather 
than man.” 

20. Hor, ete. This is given as a rea- 
son why they should obey God rather 


than man. They had had so clear evi- | 


dence that God had sent the Messiah, 
and they had received a direct and 
solemn command (Mark xyi. 15) to 
preach the Gospel, that they could 
not be restrained. There was a neces- 
sity laid on them to preach. See 1 
Cor. ix.16. Comp. Jer. xx. 9. Acts xviii. 
5, Job. xxxii. 18,19. Psa, xxxix. 1-3. 

It has already been remarked that 
these two verses contain an important 
principle in favor of religious liberty— 
the liberty of conscience and of pri- 
vate jedgment. They contain the great 
principle of Christianity and of the 
Protestant religion, that the responsi- 
bility of men for their religious opin- 
ions is direct to God, and that other 
men have no power of control. The 
opposite ofthis is tyranny and oppres- 
sion. It may be proper, in addition, 
to present some further remarks, in- 


volved in the principle here stated. 
(1.) Religion, from the begimning, has 
been favorable to liberty. There was 
no principle more sacred among the 
Jews than that they were to be inde- 
pendent of other nations. Perhaps no 
people have eyer been so restive under 
a foreign yoke, so prone to rebel, and 
so difficult to be broken down by op- 
pression and by arms, as were the 
Jews. So true was this, that it ap- 
peared to other nations to be mere 
obstinacy. They wére often subdued, 
but they rose against their oppressors 
and threw off the yoke. No people 
have been found who were so difficult ~ 
to be reduced to slavery. It is well 
known that the Romans were accus- 
tomed to subject the captives taken in 
war to perpetual servitude; and com- 
monly the spirit of the captive was 
broken, and he remained quietly in 
bondage. But not so the Jew. Noth- 
ing ever tamed his spirit. No bribes, 
or threats, or chains could induce him 
to violate *the laws of his religion. 
Even in captivity, we are told that the 
Jewish slaves at Rome would observe 
the Sabbath; would keep the feasts 
of their nation, and would never con- 
form to the customs of an idolatrous 
people. To the Romans this appear- 
ed to be mere obstinacy. But it was 
the genius of their religion. The right 
of liberty of thought was. one which | 
they would not surrender. The spirit 
of the patriarchs was favorable to lib- 
erty, and implied responsibility only 
to God. Familiarity with the sacred 
books had taught them these lessons 
and neither time nor distance could 
obliterate them. In the time of Christ, 
the great mass of the nation were evi- 
dently opposed to the tax paid to the 
Roman nation, and sighed under this 
burden, until they rose and attempted 
to assert their rights; and their city, 
and Temple, and land were sacrificed 
rather than yield this great principle. 
(2.) This same principle was evinced 
by the apostles and by the early Chris- .. 
tians. With this doctrine fresh upon 
their hearts, they went forth to other 
lands. They maintained it at the ex- 
pense of their blood, and thousands 
fell as martyrs in the cause of liberty 
and of private judgment in religion. 
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21 So when they had further 
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threatened them, they let them go, 


No men ever more firmly defended 
liberty than the early martyrs; and 
each one that died, died in defence of 
a principle which is now the acknowl- 
edged right of all men. (3.) The de- 
signs of tyranny and superstition have 
been to destroy this principle. This 
was the aim of the Sanhedrim; and 
yet, when Peter and John appealed to 
their consciences, they did not dare to 
avow their purpose. This has been 
the aim of all tyrants, and this the 
effect of all superstition. Hence the 
Church of Rome has taken away the 
Scriptures from the people, and has 
thus furnished incontestable evidence 
that in its view the Bible is favorable 
to liberty. For centuries, tyranny 
reigned in one black night over Eu- 
rope; nor was the darkness dispelled 
until the Bible, that taught men the 
principles of freedom, was restored to 
them. (4.) The effect of the principle 
avowed by the apostles had been uni- 
form. Luther began the Reformation 
by finding in a monastery a copy of 
the Bible, a book which till that time 
—when more than twenty years of 
age—he had never seen. The effect 
on the liberties of Europe was im- 
mediately seen. Hume admitted that 
whatever liberty England possessed 
was to be traced to the Puritans. Our 
own land is a striking instance of the 
effect of this great principle, and ofits 
influence on the rights of man. And 
just in proportion as the New Testa- 
ment is spread abroad will men seek 
for freedom, and break the chains of 
oppression. The best way to promote 
universal liberty is to spread the Bible 
to the ends of the earth. There is 
not a precept in it that is not favora- 
ble to freedom. It tends to enlarge 
and liberalize the mind; to teach men 
their rights; to put an end to igno- 
rance, the universal strong-hold of 
superstition and tyranny ;.and to dif- 
fuse the love of justice, truth, and or- 
der. It shows man that he is respon- 
sible to God, and that no one has a 
right to ordain any thing which con- 
travenes the liberty of his fellow. 

If it be asked here what the princi- 
ple is, I answer, (1.) That men have a 
right to their private judgment in 
matters of religion, subject only to 
God. The only restraint which, it is 
now settled, can be imposed on this, 
is, that no man has a right, under pre- 


tence of conscience, to injure or mo- 
lest his fellow-men, or to disturb the 
peace and harmony ofsociety. (2.) No 
magistrate, church, council, or par- 
ent has a right to tpose a creed on 
others, and to demand subscription to 
it by mere authority. (8.) No magis- 
trate, church, or parent has a right to 
control the free exercise of private 
judgment in this case. The power of 


a parent is to teach, advise, and en- _ 


treat. The duty ofa child is to listen 
with respect; to examine with candor; 
to pray over the subject, and to be 
deliberate and calm, not rash, hasty, 
impetuous, and self-willed. But when 
the child is thus convinced that his 
duty to God requires a particular 
course, then here is a higher obliga- 
tion than any earthly law, and he must 
obey God rather than man, even a fa- 
ther ora mother. Matt. x. 37, 38. (4.) 
Every man is responsible to God for 
his opinions and his conduct. Man 
may not control him, but God may 
and will. The great question before 
every man is, What is right in the sight 
of God? It is not what is expedient, 
or safe, or pleasurable, or honorable 
among men, but what is right in the 
sight of God. Neither in their opin- 
ions nor their conduct are men free 
from responsibility. From this whole 
subject we see the duty of spreading 
the Bible. If we love liberty; if we 
hate tyranny and superstition; if we 
wish to extend the knowledge of the 
rights of man, and break every arm of 
oppression, let us spread far and wide 
the Book of God, and place in every 
palace and every cottage on the globe 
a copy of the sacred Scriptures. 

21. Finding nothing, ete. That is, 
not being able to devise any way of 
punishing them without exciting a 
tumult among the people, and endan- 
gering theirown authority. The San- 
hedrim was frequently influenced by 
this fear; and it shows that their own 
authority was much dependent on the 
caprice ofthe multitude. Comp. Matt. 
xxi. 26. §] All men. That is, the great 
mass or body of the people. {J Glovi- 
fied God. Iraised God for the miracle. 
This implies, (1.) That they believed 
that the miracle was genuine. (2.)That 
they were grateful to God for so sig- 
nal a mercy in conferring health and 
comfort on a man who had been long 
afflicted. We may add further, that 
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finding nothing how they might 
punish them, because ¢ of the peo- 
ple: for all men glorified God for 
that which was done. 

22 For the man was above forty 
years old on whom this miracle of 
healing was showed. 

23 And being let go, they went? 
to their own company, and report- 

, a Matt. 21.26. c. 5. 26. 
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ed all that the chief priests and © 
elders had said unto them. 

24 And when they heard that, 
they lift up their voice to God with 
one accord, and said, Lord, * thou 
art God, which hast made heaven 
and earth, and the sea, and all 
that in them is; 

25 Who by the mouth of thy ser- 


6 c, 2, 44-46. e¢ 2Kings 19.15. 


here is the highest evidence of the re- 
ality of the miracle. Evyen the Sanhe- 
drim, with all their prejudice and op- 
position, did not call it in question ; 
and the common people, who had 
doubtless been acquainted with this 
man for years, were convinced that it 
was real. It would have been impos- 
sible to impose on keen-sighted and 
jealous adversaries in this manner if 
this had been an imposture. 

22. For the man, etc. The age of the 
man is mentioned to show the cer- 
tainty and greatness of the miracle. 
If it had been a man "Who had been 
lame but a few years, or if it had been 
a child or a very young man, the case 
would not have been so remarkable. 
_ But after a continuance of forty years, 
all hope of healing him by any ordi- 
nary means must have been abandon- 
ed, and all pretence that this was jug- 
glery or deception must have been ab- 
surd. 

23. Their own company. They joined 
the other apostles and Christians, 
chap. ii. 44,45. {And reported, ete. It 
doubtless became a subject of inter- 
esting inquiry what they should do in 
this case. They had been threatened by 
the highest authority of the nation, 
and commanded not to preach again 
in the name of Jesus. Whether they 
should obey them and be silent, or 
whether they should leave Jerusalem 
and preach elesewhere, could not but 
be an interesting subject of inquiry, 
and they very properly sought the 
counsel of their brethren, and looked 
to God for direction, an example 
which all should follow who are ex- 
posed to persecution, or who are in 
any perplexity about the path of duty. 

24. They lift up their voice. To lift 
up the voice, among the Hebrews, was 
a phrase denoting either an address to 
the people (Judg. ix. 7), or a phrase 
expressive of be (Gen, xxix, 11. 
Judg. ii. 4. Ruth i. 9. 1 Sam. xxiy. 


16), or of prayer. To lift up the voice 
to God means simply they prayed to 
him. {| With one accord. Unitedly. 
Properly, with one mind or purpose. 
See Notes on chapsi. 14. The union 
of the early Christians is often noticed 
in the Acts of the Apostles. Thus far 
there was no jar or dissension in their 
society, and every thing has the ap- 
pearance of the most entire affection 
and confidence. ‘|Zord. Greek, Aéc- 
tota—Despota. From this word is de- 
rived the word despot. This is not the 
usual word employed by which to ad- 
dress God. The word commonly trans- 
lated Lord is Kupios—Kurios. The 
word here used denotes one who rules 
over Others, and was applied to the 
highest magistrate or officer. It de- 
notes authority; power; absoluteness 
inruling. Itisaword denoting more 
authority in ruling than the other. 
That more commonly denotes a prop- 
erty ina thing; this denotes absolute 
rule. It is applied to God in Luke ii. 
29. Rey. vi. 10. Jude 4; to Jesus Christ, 
2 Pet: ii. 1; to masters, 1 Tim. vi. 1. Ti- 
tus ii. 9. 1 Pet. ii. 18; to husbands, 1 
Pet. iii. 6; and to a possessor or owner, 
2 Tim. ii. 21. 9 Thou art God. This 
ascription of praise seems to have been 
designed to denote their sense of his 
power to deliver them, and of his 
right to dispose of them. They were 
employed in his service; they were 
encompassed with dangers ; and they 
acknowledged him as thei God, who 
had made all things, and who had an 
entire right to direct, and to dispose 
of them for his own glory. In times 
of danger and perplexity we should 
remember that God has a right to do 
with us as he pleases; and we should 
go cheerfully, and commit ourselves 
into his hands. {| Which hast made, 
ete. Gen. i. This passage is taken di- 
rectly from Psa. exlvi. 6. Comp. Rey. 
Xiv. 7. : 
25. Who by the mouth, etc. Psa, ii. 
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vant David hast said, Why ¢ did 


the heathen rage, and the people | 


imagine vain things ? 
26 The kings of the earth stood 


@ Psa, 2.1, 2. 
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up, and the rulers were gathered 
together, against the Lord, and 
against his Christ. 

27 For of a truth against thy 


1,2. This is astrong, solemn testimony 
to the inspiration of David. It is.a 
declaration of the apostles, made in 
solemn prayer, that God himself spake 
by the mouth of David. This is the 
second part of their prayer. In the 
first, they acknowledge the right of 
God to rule; in this, they appeal to a 
prophecy; they plead that this was a 
thing foretold; and as God had fore- 
seen it and foretold it, they appealed 
to him to protect them. The times 
of tumult and opposition which had 
been foreseen, as about to attend the 
introduction of the Gospel, had now 
come. They inferred, therefore, that 
Jesus was the Messiah; and as God 
had designed to establish his kingdom, 
they appealed to him to aid and pro- 
tect them in this great work. This 
passage is taken from Psa. ii. 1, 2,and 
is an exact quotation from the Septua- 
gint. This proves that the Psalm had 
reference to the Messiah. Thus it was 
manifestly understood by the Jews; 
and the authority of the apostles set- 
tles the question. The Psalm was 
composed by David, but on what oc- 
casion is not known; nor is it ma- 
terial to our present purpose. It has 
been a matter of inquiry whether it 
referred to the Messiah primarily, or 
only in a secondary sense. Grotius 
supposes that it was composed by Da- 
vid when exposed to the hostility of 
the Assyrians, the Moabites, Philis- 
tines, Amalekites, ete.; and that, in 
the midst of his dangers, he sought 
consolation in the purpose of God to 
establish him and his kingdom. But 
the more probable opinion is, that it 
referred directly and solely to the Mes- 
siah. J] Why did the heathen. The na- 
tions which were not Jews. This 
refers, doubtless, to the opposition 
which would be made to the spread 
of Christianity, and not merely to the 
opposition made to the Messiah him- 
self, and to the act of putting him to 
death. {| age. This word refers to 
the excitement and tumult of a multi- 
tude; not a settled plan, but rather 
the heated and disorderly conduct of 
amob. It means that the progress of 
the Gospel would encounter tumultu- 
ous opposition, and that the excited 


nations would rush violently to put 


it down and destroy it. {And the peo- 
ple. The expression ‘‘the people” — 
does not refer to a class of men differ- 
ent essentially from the heathen. The 
‘heathen,’ Heb. and Greek, ‘the na-_ 
tions,” refer to men as organized into 
communities ; the expression the peo- 
ple is used to denote the same per- 
sons without respect to their being so 
organized. The Hebrews were in the 
habit, in their poetry, of expressing 
the same idea essentially in parallel 
members of a sentence; that is, the 
last member of a sentence or verse ex- 
pressed the same idea, with some slight 
variation, as the former. (See Lowth 
on the sacred poetry of the Hebrews.) 
‘|Imagine. The word imagine does not 
quite express the force of the original. 
The Hebrew and the Greek both con- 
vey the idea of meditating, thinking, 
purposing. It means that they em- 
ployed thought, plan, purpose, in op- 
posing the, Messiah. {| Vain things. 
The word here used (eva) is a literal 


translation of the Hebrew ()), and 


means usually empty, as a vessel which 
isnot filled; then useless, or that which 
amounts to nothing, ete. Here it 
means that they devised a plan which 
turned out to be vain or ineffectual. 
They attempted an opposition to the 
Messiah which couldnot succeed. God 
would establish his kingdom in spite 
of their plans to oppose it. Their ef- 
forts were vain because they were not 
strong enough to oppose God; be- 
cause he had purposed to establish 
the kingdom of his Son; and because 
he could overrule even their opposi- 
tion to advance his cause. : 

26. The kings of the earth. The Psalm- 
ist specifies more particularly that 
kings and rulers would be opposed to 
the Messiah. This had occurred al- 
ready by the opposition made to the 
Messiah by the rulers of the Jewish 
people, and it would be still more 
evinced by the opposition of princes 
and kings as the Gospel spread among’ 
the nations. [Stood up. The werd 
here used (wapioTnm) commonly 
means to present one’s self, or to 
stand forth, for the purpose of aiding, 


' resistance to him. [Zhe rulers. 
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holy child Jesus, whom thou hast 
anointed, both Herod? and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles and the 


a Lu, 23. 1-8, etc. 
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people of Israel, were gathered to- 
gether, 
28 For ® to do whatsoever thy 


bc. 3.18. 


counseling, etc. But here it means 
that they rose, or presented themselves, 
to evince their opposition. They stood 
opposed to the Messiah, and offered 
Phis 
is another instance of the Hebrew 
parallelism. The word does not de- 
note another class of men from kings, 
but expresses the same idea in another 
form, or in a more general manner, 
meaning that all classes of persons in 
authority would be opposed to the 
Gospel. {Were gathered together. He- 
brew, consulted together ; were united in 
a consultation. The Greek implies 
that they were assembled for the pur- 
pose of consultation. {] Against the 
Lord. In the Hebrew, ‘‘against Jeho- 
wah.’ This is the peculiar name which 
is given in the Scriptures to God. 
They rose against his plan of appoint- 
ing a Messiah, and against the Messiah 
whom he had chosen. {| Against his 
Christ. Hebrew, against his Messiah, 
or his Anointed. See Notes on Matt. 
i.1. This is one of the places where 
the word Messiah is used in the Old 
Testament. The word occurs in about 
forty places, and is commonly trans- 
lated his anointed, and is applied to 
kings. Thedirect reference of the word 
to the Messiah in the Old Testament 
is not frequent. This passage implies 
that opposition to the Messiah is op- 
position to Jehovah. And this is uni- 
formly supposed in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. He that is opposed to Christ 
is opposed to God. He that neglects 
him neglects God. He that despises 
him despises God. Matt. x. 40; xviii. 
5. John xii. 44,45. Luke x.16. ‘He 
that despiseth me, despiseth him that 
sentme.’’? The reasons of this are, (1.) 
That the Messiah is ‘the brightness 
of the Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person.’’ Heb.i.8. (2.) He 
is equal with the Father, possessing 
the same attributes and the same 
power. Johni.l. Philip. ii.6. (3.)He 
is appointed by God to this great work 
of saving men. To despise him, or to 
oppose him, is to despise and oppose 


him who appointed him to this work, 


to contemn his counsels, and to set 
him at naught. (4.) His work is dear 
toGod. It has engaged his thoughts. 
It has been approved by him. His 


mission has been confirmed by the 
miraculous power of the Father, and 
by every possible manifestation of his 
approbation and love. To oppose the 
Messiah is, therefore, to oppose that 
which is dear to the heart of God, and 
which has long been the object of his 
tender solicitude. Itfollows from this, 
that they who xeglect the Christian re- 
ligion are exposing themselves to the 
displeasure of God, and endangering 
their everlasting interests. No man 
is safe who opposes God; and no man 
can have evidence that God will ap- | 
prove him who does not embrace the 
Messiah, whom He has appointed to 
redeem the world. 

27. For of a truth. Truly; in reality. 
q Thy holy child Jesus. The word child 
is commonly applied to infants, or to 
sons and daughters in very early life. 
The word which is used here (vats) is 
different from that which is commonly 
applied to the Lord Jesus (vids). The 
latter expresses sonship without re- 
spect to age. The word which is here 
used also sometimes expresses son- 
ship without any regard to age, and 
the word son would have been a more 
happy translation. Thus the same 
word is translated in Acts iii. 18, 26. 
In Acts xx. 12, it is translated “‘ young 
man.’’ {Both Herod, ete. Luke xxiii. 
1-12. {With the Gentiles. The Romans, 
to whom he was delivered to be cruci- 
fied. {| The people of Israel. The Jews, 
who were excited to this by the rulers. 
Matt. xxvii. 20. 

28. For todo, ete. See Notes on chap. 
li. 23; iii. 18. The facts which are 
brought to view in these verses are 
among the most remarkable on ree- 
ord, They are briefly these: (1.) That 
the Jewish rulers were opposed to the 
Messiah, and slew him. (2.) That the 
very people to whom he came, and for 
whose benefit he labored, joined in the 
opposition, so that it became the act 
ofa united people. (8.) That the Ro- 
mans, who were there asa sort of rep- 
resentation of all pagan nations, were 
easily prevailed on to join in the per- 
secution, and to become the execu- 
tioners. (4.) That thus opposite fac- 
tions, and dissimilar and prejudiced 
people, became united in opposin 
the Messiah. (5.) That the rulers o 
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the Roman people, the emperors, the 
statesmen, the philosophers, and the 
rulers of other nations, united to op- 
pose the Gospel, and brought all the 
power of persecution to stay its prog- 
ress. (6.) That the people of the em- 
pire, the mass of men, were easily pre- 
vailed upon to join in the persecution, 
and to endeavor to arrest its progress. 
It may be added (7.) That the Gospel 
has encountered similar difficulties 
and opposition wherever it has been 
faithfully presented to the attention 
ofmen. Ithas becomea very serious 
question why this has been; on what 
pretence this opposition has been vin- 
dicated, or how it can be accounted 
for—a question which it is of as much 
importance for the infidel as for the 
Christian to settle. We know that 
accusations of the corrupt lives of the 
early Christians were freely circulated, 
and that most gross accounts of their 
scandalous conduct were propagated 
by those who chose to persecute them. 
(See Lardner’s Credibility.) But such 
accounts are not now believed, and it 
is not certain that they were ever seri- 
ously believed by the rulers of the pa- 
gan people. It is certain that it was 
not on this account that the first op- 
position arose to Christ and his relig- 
ion. 

It is not proper here to enter into 
an examination of the causes of this 
opposition. We may state the out- 
lines, however, in few words. (1.) The 
Jewish rulers were mortified, hum- 
bled, and moved with envy, that one 
so poor and despised should claim to 
be the Messiah. They had expected a 
Messiah ofa different rank and charac- 
ter; and all their prejudices rose at 
once against his claims to this high 
Office. Matt. xxvii. 18. Mark xv. 10. 
(2.) The common people, disposed ex- 
tensively to acknowledge his claims, 
were urged on by the enraged and vin- 
dictive priests to demand his death. 
Matt. xxvii. 20. (3.) Pilate was pressed 
on against his will by the impetuous 
and enraged multitude to deliver one 
whom he regarded as innocent, (4.) 
The Christian religion, in its advances, 
struck at once at the whole fabric of 
superstition inthe Roman empire and 
throughout the world. It did not, like 
other religions, ask a place amidst the 
religions already existing. It was ex- 
clusive in its claims. It denounced all 
other systems as idolatry or supersti- 
tion, and sought to overthrow them. 
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Those religions were interwoven with 
all the habits of the people ; they were 
connected with all the departments 
of the state; they gave occupation to 
a vast number of priests and other 
officers who obtained their livelihood 
by the existing superstitions, and who 
brought, of course, all the supposed 
sacredness of their character to sup- 
port them. A religion which at- 
tempted to overthrow the whole fab- 
ric, therefore, at once excited all their 
malice. The monarchs whose thrones 
were based on the existing state of — 
things, and the people who venerated 
the religion of their ancestors, would 
be opposed to the new system. (5.) 
Christianity was despised. It was re- 
garded as one form of the superstition 
of the Jews, and there were no people 
who were regarded with so much con- 
tempt by other nations as the Jews. 
The writings of the Romans on this 
point are full proof. (6.) The new re- 
cee was opposed to all the crimes 
of the world. It began its career in 
a time of eminent wickedness. It 
plunged at once into the midst of that 
wickedness; sought the great cities 
where crimes and pollutions were con- 
centrated, and boldly reproved every 
form of prevailing impiety. At Ath- 
ens, at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Rome 
itself, it denounced the judgment of 
God against every form of guilt. 
Whatever may be charged on the apos- 
tles, it will not be alleged that they 
were timid in denouncing the sins of 
the world. From all these causes it is 
not wonderful that the early Chris- 
tians were persecuted. Ifit be asked, 
(7.) Why the same religion meets with 
opposition now in lands that are 
nominally Christian, it may be re- 
marked, (a) that the human heart is 
the same that it always was, opposed 
to truth and righteousness ; (6) that 
religion encounters still a host of sins 
that are opposed to it—pride, envy, 
malice, passion, and the love of the 
world; (c) that there has always been 
a peculiar opposition in the human 
heart to receiving salvation as the 
gift of God through a crucified Re- 
deemer; and (@) that all the forms of 
vice, and lust, and profaneness that 
exist in the world, are opposed, and 
ever will be, to a religion of purity, 
self-denial, and love. 

On the whole, we may remark here, 
(1.) That the fact that Christianity has 
been thus opposed, and has triumphed, 
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hand and thy counsel determined ? 
before to be done. 

29 And now, Lord, behold their 
threatenings: and grant unto thy 
servants, that with all’ boldness 
they may speak thy word, 


a Prov. 21.30, Isa. 46.10; 53, 10. 
6 ver.13,31. ©. 14.3; 28.31. Eph. 6. 19. 
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30 By stretching forth thine hand 
to heal: and that signs * and won- 
ders may be done by the name of 
thy holy child Jesus. 

31 And when they had prayed, @ 
the place was shaken where they 

¢c.2.43; 5.12. d c.2.9,4; 16.26. 


is no small proof of its divine origin. 
It has been fairly tried, and still sur- 
vives. It was well to put it to the 
test, and to bring to bear on it every 
thing which had a tendency to crush 
it, and thus to furnish the highest 
proof that it is from God. (2.) This 
religion can not be destroyed; it will 
triumph; opposition to it is vain; it 
will make its way throughout the 
world; and the path of safety is not 
to oppose that which God is intend- 
ing to establish in the earth. Sinners 
who stand opposed to the Gospel 
should tremble and be afraid, for soon- 
er or later they must fall before its tri- 
umphantadvances. Itis not sarge to 
oppose that which has already been 
opposed by kings and rulers in every 
form, and yethas triumphed. It is not 
WISE to risk one’s eternal welfare on 
the question of successful opposition 
to that which God has, in so many 
ages and ways, pledged himself to pro- 
tect; and when God has solemnly de- 
clared that the Son, the Messiah, whom 
he would set on his holy hill of Zion, 
should ‘‘ break”? his enemies ‘‘ with a 
rod of iron, and dash them in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel.’’ Psa. ii. 9. 

29. Behold their threatenings. So look 
upon them as to grant us deliverance. 
They did not purpose to abandon their 
undertaking; they resolved to perse- 
vere; and they expected that this pur- 

ose would involve them in danger. 

fith this purpose they implored the 
protection of God; they asked that 
he would not suffer them to be deter- 
red from speaking boldly; and they 
sought that constant additional proof 
might be granted of the presence and 
power of God to confirm the truth of 
their message. §[/And grant, ete. This 
is an instance of hervic boldness, and a 
determination to persevere in doing 
their duty to God. When we are as- 
sailed by those in power; when we 
are persecuted and in danger, we 
should commit our way unto God, 
and seek his aid, that we may not be 
deterred from the path of duty. 


30. By stretching forth thine hand, etc. 
The apostles not only desired boldness 
to speak, but they asked that God 
would continue to work miracles, and 
thus furnish to them, and to the peo- 
ple, evidence of the truth of what they 
delivered. They did not even ask that 
he would preserve their lives, or keep 
them from danger. They were intent 
on their work, and they confidently 
committed their way to God, making 
it their great object to promoté the 
knowledge of the truth, and seeking 
that God would glorify himself by 
establishing his kingdom among men. 
| Signs and wonders. Miracles. See 
Notes on chap. ii. 43. 

31. And when they had prayed. The 
event which followed was regarded 
by them as an evidence that God heard 
their prayer. | The place was shaken. 
The word which is translated ‘was 
shaken’? commonly denotes violent 
agitation, as the raging of the sea, the 
convulsion of an earthquake, or trees 
shaken by the wind. Matt. xi.7. Acts 
xvi. 26. Heb. xii. 26. The language 
here is fitted to express the idea of an 
earthquake. Whether the motion was 
confined to the house where they 
were is not said, They probably re- 
garded this as an answer to their 
prayer, or as an evidence that God 
would be with them, (1.) Because it 
was sudden and violent, and was not 
produced by any natural causes ; (2.) 
Because it occurred inumediately, while 
they were secking divine direction; 
(3.) Because it was an exhibition of 
great power, and was an evidence that 
God could protect them; and (4.) 
Because a convulsion so great, sud- 
den, and mighty was fitted at that 
time to awe them with a proof of the 
presence and power of God. A simi- 
lar instance of an answer to prayer by” 
an earthquake is recorded in Acts xvi.; 
25, 26. Comp. chap. ii. 1, 2. It may be \ 
added, that among the Jews an earth- 
quake was very properly regarded as a 
striking and impressive proof of the 
presence of Jehovah. Isa, xxix. 6, Psa, / 
} @ a 
ge 
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were assembled togder and they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and they“ spake the word of God 
with boldness. 

32 And the multitude of them 
that believed were of one ® heart 
and of one soul: neither said any 
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of them that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own ; 
but « they had all things common, 
. 83 And with great power? gave 
the apostles witness ¢ of the -resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus: and great 
grace/ was upon them all. 


@ ver. 29. 6 Rom. 15.5,6. 2Cor.13.11. Philip. ec, 2. 14, dc.1.8. e Lu. 1.48, 49, ¢,1, 22, 
2,2. 1 Pet. 3.8. Sf Ino. 1.16. 
o-. Ixviii. 8. ‘‘ The earth shook, the heay- 


ens also dropped at the presence of 
God; even Sinai itself was moved at 


= the presence of God—the God of Is- 
= rael.’”? See also the sublime descrip- 
=. _~tion in Habakkuk iii. , particularly vs. 
3 / 6-11. Comp. Matt. Xxvii. 54. Among 
- | the heathen, an earthquake was re- 
a \. garded as proof of the presence and 


favor of the Deity. (See Virgil, Aniad 
1ii., 89.) [ They. were ail filled, ete. See 
Notes on chap. li. 4. Their being filled 
with the Holy Ghost here rather de- 

4 notes their being inspired with con/fi- 

dence or boldness than being endowed 

With new powers, as in Acts ii. 4. 

v » 82. And the multitude. The number 
/ of believers at this time had become) 
/ large. In chap. iv. 4, it is said that it! 

~ _ was five thousand, and the number was 

constantly increasing. One heart. 
This expression denotes tender union. 
| They felt alike, or were attached to the 
 t same things, and this preserved them | 
from jars and dissensions. J One soul. 
This phrase also denotes close and 
tender union. No expression could 
denote it more strikingly than to say 

\ of friends they have one soul. Plu- 
\tarch cites an ancient verse in his life 

‘of Cato of Utica with this very ex- 
pression—‘‘ Two friends, one soul.” 
—Grotius. Thus Diogenes Laertius 
also (5,i.,11) says respecting Aristotle, 
that ‘‘ being asked what was a friend, 
answered that it was one soul dwelling 
in two bodies.”—Kuinoel. The He- 
brews spake of two friends as being 
‘“‘one man.’? There can be no more 
striking demonstration of union and 
love than to say of more than five 

Zi thousand suddenly drawn together 

that they had one soul! And this 

union they evinced in every way possi- 

; ble—in their conduct, in their prayers, 

-. and in their property. How different 

would have been the aspect of the 

Church if the union had continued to 

the present time! {| Neither said, ete. 

That is, they did not regard it as their 

own, but to be used for the benefit of 


“NY 


| grace (Greek) is used in chap. ii. 47. 


Late society. See Notes on chap. 
li. 44. 

33. And with great power. See chap. 
i. 8. The word power here denotes 
efficacy, and means that they had ability 
given them to bear witness of the res- 
urrection of the Saviour. It refers, 
therefore, rather to their preaching 
than to their miracles. {| Gave the apos- 
tles witness. The apostles bore testi- 
mony to. {The resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus. 
established. If it proved that the 
Lord Jesus came to life again after hay- 
ing been put to death, it established 
all that he taught, and was a demon- 
stration that he was sent from God. 
They exerted, therefore, all their pow- 
ers to prove this, and their success 
was such as might have been expected. , 


This was the main point to be , 


\ 


\ 


a 


Multitudes were converted to the \ 


Christian faith. And great grace, ete. 
The word grace means favor. See 
Notes on John i. 16. The expression 
here may mean either that the fayor 
of God was remarkably shown to them, 
or that they had great favor in the 
sight of the people. It does not refer, 
as the expression now does commonly, 
to the internal blessings of religion on 
a man’s own soul, to their personal 
advancement in the Christian graces, 
but to the favor or success that at- 
tended their preaching. The meaning 
probably is, that the favor of the peo- 
ple toward them was great, or that 
great success attended their ministry 
among them. Thus the same word 
if 
this is its meaning, then here is an in- 
stance of the power of the testimony 
of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
toimpress the minds ofmen. But this 
is not all, nor probably is it the main 
idea. It is that their union, their be- 
nevolence, their liberality in supply- 
ing the wants of the needy, was a 
means of opening the hearts of the 
people, and of winning them to the 
Saviour. Ifwe wish to incline others 
to our opinions, nothing is better 


| 


i 
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34 Neither was there any among 
them that lacked: for as many as 
were possessors of lands or houses, 
sold them, and brought the prices 
of the things that were sold, 
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35 And 2 Wd them down at the 
apostles’ feet; and ® distribution 
was made unto every man accord- 
ing as he had need. 

* 36 And Joses, who by the apos- 


@ ver.37. ¢,5.2. bc. 2.45; 6.1. 


adapted to it than to show them kind- 
ness, and eyen to minister to their 
temporal wants. Benevolence to- 
ward them softens the heart, and in- 
clines them to listen to us. It dis- 
arms their prejudices, and disposes 
them to the exercise of the mild and 
amiable feelings of religion. Hence 
our Saviour was engaged in healing 
the diseases and supplying the wants 
of the people. He drew around him 
the poor, the needy, and the diseased, 
and supplied their necessities, and thus 
prepared them to receive his message 
of truth. Thus God is love, and is 
constantly doing good, that his good- 
ness may lead men to repentance. 
Rom. ii. 4. And hence no persons 
have better opportunities to spread 
the true sentiments of religion, or are 
clothed with higher responsibilities, 
than those who have it in their power 
to do good, or than those who are 
habitually engaged in bestowing fa- 
yors. Thus physicians have access to 
the hearts of men which other persons 
have not. Thus parents haye.an easy 
access to the minds of children, for 
they are constantly doing them good. 
And thus Sunday-school teachers, 
whose whole work is a work of be- 
nevolence, have direct and most effi- 
cient access to the hearts of the chil- 
dren committed to their care, 

84. That lacked. That was in want, 
or whose wants were not supplied by 
the others. {J As muny as, ete. The 
word used here is employed in a large, 
indefinite sense; but it would be im- 
proper to press it so as to suppose 
that every individual that became a 
Christian sold at once all his property. 
The sense doubtless is, that this was 
done when it was necessary: they part 
ed with whatever property was need- 
ful to supply the wants of their poor 
brethren. That it was by no means 
vonsidered a matter of obligation, or 
enjoined by the apostles, is apparent 
from the case of Ananias, chap. v. 4. 
The fact that Joses is particularly men- 
tioned (ver. 86) shows that it was by 


no means a universal practice thus to 
part with all their possessions. 


He 


was one instance in which it was done. 
Perhaps there were many other simi- 
lar instances; but all that the passage 
requires us to believe is, that they 
parted with whatever was needful to 
supply the wants of the poor. This 
was an eminent and instructive in- 
stance of Christian liberality, and of 
the power of the Gospel in overcoming 
one of the strongest passions that ever 
exist in the human bosom—the love 
of money. Many of the early Chris- 
tians were poor. They were collect- 
ed from the lower orders of the peo- 
ple. But all were not so. Some of 
them, it seems, were men of affluence; 
but the effect of religion was to bring 
them all, in regard to feeling, at least, 
onalevel. They felt that they were 
members of one family, and they there- 
fore imparted their property cheer- 
fully to their brethren. Besides this, 
they were about to go to other lands 
to preach the Gospel, and they cheer- 
fully parted with their property that 
they might go and proclaim the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. See Not 
on chap. ii. 44. a 

35. And laid them down, ete. That is, | 
they committed the money received\) 
for their property to the disposal of \ 
the apostles, to distribute if as was | 
necessary among the poor. This soon 
became a burdensome and inconven- 
ient office, and they therefore appoint- 
ed men who had especial charge of ity 
chap. vi. 1, 2, ete. 

36. And Joses. Many manuscripts, 
instead of Joses, here read Joseph. The 
reasons why this individual is select- 
ed and specified particularly were, 
doubtless, because he was a foreigner; 
because it was a remarkable instance 
of liberality; and because he subse- 
quently distinguished himself in the 
work of the ministry. He gaye him- 
self, his property, his all, to the serv- 
ice of the Lord Jesus, and went forth 
to the self-denying labors of the Gos- 
pel. He is elsewhere mentioned with 
honor in the New Testament (Acts xi. 
24, 30), and usually as the companion 
of the apostle Paul. The occasion on 
which he became connected with Paul 
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tles was surnamed Barnabas (wHfich 
is, being interpreted, The Son of 
consolation), a Leyite, and of the 
country of Cyprus, 
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If Having land, sold 7, and 
brought the money, and laid 7 at 
the apostles’ feet. 


in the ministry was when he himself 
was sent forth by the Church at Jeru- 
salem to Antioch. There, it seems, 
he heard of the fame of Paul, and went 
to Tarsus to seek him, and brought 
him with him to Antioch. Acts xi. 22- 
26. Before this he had been acquaint- 
ed with him, and had introduced him 
to the other apostles at a time when 
they were afraid of Paul, and unwill- 
ing to acknowledge him as an apostle. 
Acts ix. 26,27. At Antioch, Barnabas 
was led into dissimulation by Peter 
in regard to the Gentiles, and was re- 
ae by his friend and companion, 

aul. Gal. ii. 13. He and Paul contin- 
ued. to travel in fellowship until a dis- 
pute arose at Antioch about Mark, 
and they separated, Paul going with 
Silas through Syria and Cilicia, and 
Barnabas, with Mark, sailing for his 
native place, Cyprus. Acts xv. 35-41. 
See the following places for particu- 
lars of his history: Acts xi. 22, 25, 30; 
Bale eos) xii 12, 50; xiv. 125- xv..12. 
1 Cor. ix.6. Gal. ii.1,9. {| Who by the 
apostles was surnamed, etc. The prac- 
tice of giving surnames, as express- 
ive of character, was not uncommon, 
Thus Simon was called Peter, or Ce- 
phas, John i. 44; and thus James and 
John were surnamed Boanerges, Mark 
iii.17. YJ Barnabas, which is, etc. This 
word properly denotes the son of proph- 
ecy. It is compounded of two Syriac 
words, the one meaning son, and the 
other prophecy. The Greek word 
which is used to interpret this (7rapa- 
kAyjats), translated consolation, means 
properly exhortation, entreaty, peti- 
tion, or advocacy. It also means con- 
solation or solace; and from this mean- 
ing the interpretation has been given 
to the word Barnabas, but with evi- 
dent impropriety. “Trndoes not appear 
that the name was bestowed on ac- 
count of this, though it is probable 
that he possessed the qualification 
for administering comfort or consola- 
tion in an eminent degrec, but on ac- 
count of his talent for speaking, or ex- 


horting the people to holiness, and his |” 


success in preaching. Comp. Acts xi. 
23. YA Levite. One of the descend- 
ants of Levi employed in the lower 
services of the Temple. The whole 


tribe of Levi was set apart to the serv- 
ice of religion. It was divided into 
priests and Levites. The three sons 
of Levi were Gershon, Kohath, and 
Merari. Of the family of Kohath Aa- 
ron was descended, who was the first 
high-priest. His eldest son succeed- 
ed him, and the remainder of his sons 
were priests. All the others of the 
tribe of Levi were called Zevites, and 
were employed in the work of the 
Temple, in assisting the priests in per- 
forming sacred music, ete. Num. iii. 
Deut. xii. 18,19; xviii. 6-8. 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 24. J Of the country of Cyprus. 
Cyprus is the largest island in the 
Mediterranean; an island extremely 
fertile, abounding in wine, honey, oil, 
wool, ete. It is mentioned in Acts 
xiiil.4; xv.39. The island is near to 
Cilicia, and is not far from the Jewish 
coast. It is said by Dion Cassius (lib. 
68, 69) that the Jews were very numer- 
ous in that island.— Clark. 

Barnabas afterward became, with 
Paul, a distinguished preacher to the 
Gentiles. Itis worthy of remark, that 
both were born in heathen countries, 
though by descent Jews; and as they 
were trained in heathen lands, they 
were better fitted for their peculiar 
work. The case of Barnabas is that 
of a man who had property when he 
entered the ministry, and who gave up 
all for the Lord Jesus. The great mass 
of ministers, like very many who have 
been distinguished in other profes- 
sions, have been taken from among 
the poor, and from humble ranks in 
life. But all have not been. Many 
have been wealthy, and have devoted 
all to Christ; and in regard to others, 
it is to be remarked, that a very con- 
siderable proportion of them could 
have gained more wealth in some other 
profession.than they do in the minis- 
try. The ministry is a work of self- 
denial, and none should enter it who 
are not prepared to devote all to the 
service of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER V. 


1. But a certain man. In the previ- 
ous chapter the historian had given 
an account of the eminent liberali- 
ty and sincerity of the mass of early 
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CHAPTER V. ® 
UT a certain man named Ana- 
nias, with Sapphira his wife, 
sold a possession, 
2 And kept back part of the 
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price, his wife also being privy to 
it, and brought % a certain part, 
and laid it at the apostles’ feet. 

3 But Peter said, Ananias, why 
hath Satan ° filled thine heart? to 


a ¢. 4, 34, 37. 6 Lu, 22. 3. 1 or, to deceive. 


Christians, in being willing to give up 
their property to provide for the poor, 
and had mentioned the case of Barna- 
bas as worthy of special attention. In 
this chapter he proceeds to mention 
a case, quite as striking, of insincerity 
and hypocrisy, and of the just judg- 


ment of God on those who were guilty | 


of it. The case is a remarkable in- 
stance of the nature of hypocrisy, and 
goes to illustrate the art and cunning 
of the enemy of souls in attempting to 
corrupt the Church, and to pervert 
the religion of the Gospel. Hypocrisy 
consists in an attempt to imitate the 
people of God, or to assume the ap- 
pearance of religion, in whatever form 
it may be manifested. In this case re- 
ligion had been manifested by great 
self-denial and benevolence. ‘The hy- 
pocrisy of Ananias consisted in at- 
tempting to imitate this in appearance, 
and to impose in this way on the 
early Christians and on God. 4 With 
Sapphira his wife. With her concur- 
rence or coysent. It was a matter of 
agreement between them, ver. 2, 9. 
4| Sold a possession. The word here 
used (krjua) does not indicate wheth- 
er this was /and or some other prop- 
erty. In ver.3, however, we learn that 
it was land that was sold; and the 
word here translated possession is trans- 
lated, in the Syriac, Arabic, and the 
Latin Vulgate, land. The pretence for 
which this was sold was doubtless to 
have the appearance of religion. That 
it was sold could be easily known by 
the Christian society, but it might not 
be so easily known for how much it 
was sold. Hence the attempt to im- 
pose on the apostles. It is clear that 
they were not under obligation to sell 
their property. But, having sold it for 
the purposes of religion, it became 
their duty, if they professed to devote 
the avails of it to God, to do it entire- 
ly, and without any reservation. 

2. And kept back. The word here 
used means properly to separate, to 
part; and then it means to separate 
surreptitiously or clandestinely for our 
own use a part of public property, as 
taxes, etc, It is used but three times 


a 


in the New Testament, ver. 3, and in 
Titus ii. 10, where it is rendered pur- 
loining. Here it means that they secret- 
ly kept back a part, while professedly 
devoting all to God. {| His wife being 
privy to it. His wife knowing it, and 
evidently concurring init. {And laid 
it at the apostles’ feet.» This was evident- 
ly an act professedly of devoting all to 
God. Compare chapsiy. 37; also ver. 


|8, 9. That this was his profession, or 


pretence, is further implied in the fact 
that Peter charges him with haying 
lied unto God, vs. 3, 4. 

3. But Peter said, ete. Peter could 
have known this only by revélation. It 
was the manifest design of Ananias to 
deceive; nor was there any way of de- 
teeting him but by its being revealed 
to him by the Spirit of God. As it 
was an instance of enormous wicked- 
ness, and as it was very important to 
detect and punish the crime, it was 
made known to Peter directly by God. 
Why hath Satan. Great deeds of 
wickedness in the Scripture are traced 
to the influence of Satan. Compare 
Luke xxii.3. John xiii, 27. Especially 
is Sutan called the father of lies. John 
viii. 44,45. Comp. Gen. iii. 1-5. As this 
was an act of falsehood, or an attempt 
to deceive, it is with great propriety 
traced to the influence of Satan. The 
sin of Ananias consisted in his yielding 
to the temptation. Nowhere in the 
Bible are men supposed to be free 
from guilt from the mere fact that 
they have been tempted to commit it. 
God requires them to resist tempta- 
tion’; and if they yie/d to it, they must 
be punished. 4[#illed thine heart. A 
man’s heart or mind is full of a thing 
when he is inh on it; when he is 
strongly impelled to it; or when he is 
fully occupied with it. The expres- 
sion here means that he was strongly 
impelled or excited by Satan to this 
crime. [Zo lie to, To attempt to de- 
ceive. The deception which he meant 
to practice was to keep back a part of 
the price, while he pretended to bring 
the whole of it; thus tempting God, 
and supposing that he could not de- 
tect the fraud. | The Holy Ghost— 
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lie to “ the Holy Ghost, and to 
keep back part of the price of 
the land ? 


ac.ver.9. 6 Num.30.2. 
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4 While it remained, was it not 
thine own? and after it was sold, 
was it not in thine own power? 


70 TvEvMa TO &ytov. The main inquiry 
here is, whether the apostle Peter in- 
tended to designate in this place the 
third person of the Trinity; or wheth- 
er he meant to speak of God as God, 
without any reference to the distinc- 
tion of persons; or whether he refer- 
red to the divine influence which in- 
spired the apostles, without reference 
to the peculiar offices which are com- 
monly ascribed to the Holy Spirit. 
Or, in other words, is there a distine- 
tion here recognized between the Fa- 
ther and the Holy Ghost? That there 
is, Will be apparent from the following 
considerations: (1.) If no such dis- 
tinction is intended, it is remarkable 
that Peter did not use the usual and 
eustomary name of God. It does not 
appear why he guarded it so carefully 
as to denote that this offence was com- 


mitted against the Holy Ghost, and the } 


Spirit of the Lord, ver.9. (2.) The name 
here used is the one employed in the 
Scriptures to designate the third per- 
son of the Trinity, as implying a dis- 
tinction from the Father. See Matt. 
ii.16; 1.18,20; iii.11; xii.382; xxviii. 
19. Mark i.8; iii. 29; xii. 36. Luke 
xii. 10. John xiv. 26; vii.39; xx. 22. 
Acts iv. 8; v.32, etc. (3.) Peter intend- 
ed, doubtless, to designate an offence 
as committed particularly against the 
person, or influence, by which he and 
the other apostles were inspired. Ana- 
nias supposed that he could escape de- 
tection, and the offence was one, there- 
fore, against the Inspirer of the apos- 
tles. Yet that was the Holy Ghost as 
distinct from the Father. See John xiv. 
16, 17, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7-11; xx. 22. 
Comp. Acts v. 32. The offence, there- 


- fore, being against him who was sent 


by the Father, and who was appointed 
to a particular work, clearly supposes 
that the Holy Spirit is distinct from 
the Father. (4.) A further incidental 
proof of this may be found in the fact 
that the sin here committed was one 
of peculiar magnitude—so great as to 
be deemed worthy of the immediate 
and signal vengeance of God. Yet the 
sin against the Holy Ghost is uniform- 
ly represented to be of this descrip- 
tion. Comp. Matt. xii. 31,32. Mark iii. 
28, 29. As these sins evidently coin- 
cide in enormity, it is clear that the 


same class of sins is referred to in both 
places; or, in other words, the sin of 
Ananias was against the third person 
of the Trinity. Two remarks may be 
made here: (1.) The Holy Ghost is a 
distinct person from the Father and 
the Son; or, in other words, there is 
a distinction of some kind in the di- 
vine nature that may be designated 
by the word person. This is clear from 
the fact that sin is said to have~been 
committed against him—a sin which 
it was supposed could not be detect- 
ed. Sin can not be committed against 
an attribute of God, or an influence from 
God. Wecan not lie unto an attribute, 
or against wisdom, or power, or good- 
ness; nor can we lie unto an influence, 
merely, of the Most High. Sin is com- 
mitted against a Being, not against an 
attribute ; and as a sin is here charged 
on Ananias against the Holy Ghost, it 
follows that the Holy Ghost has a per- 
sonal existence, or that there is such a 
distinction in the divine essence that 
it may be proper to specify a sin as 
committed peculiarly against him. In 
the same way sin may be represented 
as committed peculiarly against the 
Father when his name is blasphemed ; 
when his dominion is denied; when his 
mercy in sending his Son is called in 
question. Sin may be represented as 
committed against the Son when his 
atonement is denied; his divinity as- 
sailed; his character derided, or his 
invitations slighted. And thus sin 
may be represented as committed 
against the Holy Ghost when his office 
of renewing the heart, or sanctifying 
the soul, is called in question, or when 
his work is ascribed to some malign or 
other influence. See Mark iii. 22-30. 
And as sin against the Son proves that 
he is in some sense distinct from the 
Father, so does sin against the Holy 
Ghost prove that in some sense he is 
distinct from the Father and the Son. 
(2.) The Holy Ghost is divine. This is 
proved, because he is represented here 
as being able to search the heart, and 
to detect insincerity and hypocrisy. 
Comp. Jer. xvii. 10. 1 Chron. xxviii. 
9. 1Cor.ii.10. ‘‘The Spirit search- 
eth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God.”’ Rev. ii. 23. And he is express- 
ly called God. See Notes on ver. 4. 
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Why hast thou conceived this | words,* fell down, and gave up 


thing in thine heart? Thou hast 
not lied unto men, but * unto God. 
5 And Ananias, hearing these 


@ Psa. 139.4, 


the ghost: and great *fear came on 
all them that heard these things. 
6 And the young men arose, 


6 ver. 10,11. c Psa. 64.9. 


’ 4. While it remained. As long as it 
remained unsold. This place proves 
that there was no obligation imposed 
on the disciples to sell their property. 
They who did it, did it voluntarily ; 
and it does not appear that it was 
done by ail, or expected to be done 
by all. %[ And after it was sold, etc. 
Even after the property was sold, and 
Ananias had the money, still there 
was no obligation on him to devote it 
in this way. He had the disposal of 
it still. The apostle mentions this to 
show him that his offence was pecul- 
jarly aggravated. He was not compell- 
ed to sell his property—he had not 
even the poor pretence that he was 
obliged to dispose of it, and was tempt- 
ed to withhold it for his own use. It 
was all his, and might have been re- 
tained if he had chosen. {| Thow hast 
not lied untomen. Unto men only, or, 
it is not your main and chief offence 
that you have attempted to deceive 
men. It is true that Ananias had at- 
tempted to deceive the apostles, and 
it is true, also, that this was a crime; 
but still, the principal magnitude of 
the offence was that he had attempt- 
ed to deceive God. So small was his 
crime as committed against men that 
it was lost sight of by the apostles, 
and the great, crowning sin eter st 
ing to deceive God was brought fully 
into view. Thus David also saw his 
sin as committed against God to be so 
enormous that he lost sight of it as 
an offence to man, and said, ‘‘Against 
thee, thee ONLY, have I sinned, and done 
this evil in thy sight.”? Psa. li. 4. 9] But 
unto God, It has been particularly and 
eminently against God. This is true, 
because, (1.) He had professedly de- 
voted it to God. The act, therefore, 
had express and direct reference tu 
him. (2.) It was an attempt to de- 
ceive iim. It implied the belief of 
Ananias that God would not detect 
the crime, or see the motives of the 
heart. (8.) Itis the prerogative of God 
to judge of sincerity and hypocrisy ; 
and this was a case, therefore, which 
came under his special notice. Comp. 
Psa. exxxix. 1-4. The word God here 
is evidently used in its plain and obyi- 


ous sense, as denoting the supreme 
divinity, and the use of the word here 
shows that the Holy Ghost is divine. 
The whole passage demonstrates, 
therefore, one of the important doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, that 
the Holy Ghost is distinct from the 
Father and the Son, and yet is divine. 

5. And Ananias, hearing these words, 
etc. Seeing that his guilt was known, 
and being charged with the enormous 
crime of attempting to deceive God. 
He had not expected to be thus ex- 
posed; and it is clear that the expo- 
sure and the charge came upon him 
unexpectedly and terribly, like a bolt 
of thunder. {Fell down. Greek, Hay- 
ing fallen down. ‘| Gave up the ghost. 
This is an unhappy translation. The 
original means simply he expired, or he 
died. Compare Notes on Matt. xxvii. 
50. This remarkable fact may be ac- 
counted for in this way: (1.) It is evi- 
dently to be regarded as a judgment of 
God for the sin of. Ananias and his 
wife. It was not theact of Peter, but 
of God, and was clearly designed to 
show his abhorrence of this sin. See 
remarks on ver. 11. (2.) Though it 
was the act of God, yet it does not 
follow that it was not in connection 
with the usual laws by which he goy- 
erns men, or that he did not make use 
of natural means to do it. The sin 
was one of great aggravation. It was 
suddenly and unexpectedly detected. 
The fact that it was known, and the 
solemn charge that he had lied unto 
God, struck him with horror. His 
conscience would reprove him for the 
enormity of his erime, and overwhelm 
him at the memory of his wickedness. 
These circumstances may be sufficient 
to account for this remarkable event. 
It has occurred in other cases that the 
consciousness of crime, or the fact of 
being suddenly detected, has given 
such a shock to the frame that it has 
never recovered from it. The effect 
commonly is that the memory of guilt 
preys secretly and silently upon the 
frame, until, worn out with the want 
of rest and peace, it sinks exhausted 
into the graye. But there have not 
been wanting instances where the 


a 


among the Jews. 


A.D. 33.] 


wound “him up, and carried him 
out, and buried him. 

7 And it was about the space of 
three hours after, when his wife, not 
knowing what was done, came in. 

a Jno. 19. 40, 
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8 And Peter answered unto her, 
Tell me whether ye sold the land 
for so much? And she said, Yea, 
for so much. 

9 Then Peter said unto her, How 


shock has been so great as to destroy 
the vital powers at once, and plunge 
the wretched man, like Ananias, into 
eternity. It is not at all improbable 
that the shock in the case of Ananias 
was so great as at once to take his 
life. | Great fear came, ete. Such a 
striking and awful judgment on insin- 
cerity and hypocrisy was fitted to ex- 
cite awful emotions among the peo- 
ple. Sudden death always does it; but 
sudden death in immediate connec- 
tion with crime is fitted much more 
deeply to affect the mind. 

6. And the young men. The youth 
of the congregation; very probably 
young men who were in attendance 
as servants, or those whose business it 
was to attend on the congregation, 
and perform various offices when 
Christians celebrated their worship. 
—Mosheim. The word used here some- 
times denotes a servant. It is used 
also, ver. 10, to denote soldiers, as they 
were commonly enlisted of the vigor- 

us and young. The fact that they 

ook up Ananias voluntarily implies 
that they were accustomed to per- 
form offices of servitude to the con- 
gregation. {| Wound him up._ It was 
the usual custom with the Jews to 
wind the body in many folds of linen 
before it was buried; commonly also 
with spices, to preserve it from putre- 
faction. See Notes on John xi, 44. It 
may be asked why he was so soon 
buried; and especially why he was 
hurried away without giving informa- 
tion to his wife. In reply to this, it 
may be remarked, 1. That it does not 
appear from the narrative that it was 
known that Sapphira was privy to the 
transaction, or was near at hand, or 
even that he had a wife. Ananias 
came himself and offered the money, 
and the judgment fell at once on him. 
2. It was customary among the an- 
cient Persians to bury the body al- 
most immediately after death—Jahn ; 
and it seems probable that the Jews, 
when the body was not embalmed, im- 
itated the custom. It would also ap- 
pear that this was an ancient custom 
See Gen, xxiii. 19; 


xxv. 9; xxxv. 29; xlviii. 7 1 Kings 
xiii. 30. Different nations differ in 
their customs in burying the dead; 
and there is no impropriety in com- 
mitting a body soon after death to the 
tomb. 3. There might have been some 
danger of an excitement and tumult 
in regard to this scene if the corpse 
had not soon been removed; and as 
no valuable purpose could be answer- 
ed by delaying the burial, the body 
was decently committed to the dust. 

7. And it was about the space, etc. As 
Sapphira had been no less guilty than 
her husband, so it was ordered in the 
providence of God that the same judg- 
ment should come upon both. 

8. For somuch. That is, for the sum 
which Ananias had presented. This 
was true, that this sum had been re- 
ceived for it; but it was also true 
that a larger sum had been received. 
It is as really a falsehood to deceive 
in this manner, as it would have been 
to have affirmed that they received 
much more than they actually did for 
the land. Falsehood consists in mak- 
ing an erroneous representation of a 
thing in any way for the purpose of 
deceiving. And this species is much 
more common than an open and bold 
lie, affirming what is in no sense true. 
- 9. Agreed together. Conspired, or laid 
a plan. From this it seems that Sap- 
phira was as guilty as her husband. 
“|To tenpt. To try; to endeavor to 
impose on, or to deceive; that is, to 
act as if the Spirit of the Lord could 
not detect the crime. They did this 
by trying to see whether the Spirit of 
God could detect hypocrisy. [At the 
door. Are near at. hand. They had 
not yet returned. The dead were bur- 
ied without the walls of cities; and 
the space of three hours, it seems, had 
elapsed before they returned from the 
burial. J Shall carry thee out. This 
passage shows that it was by divine 
interposition or judgment that their 
lives were taken. The judgment was 
in immediate connection with the 
crime, and was designed as an expres- 
sion of the divine displeasure. 

If it be asked here why Ananias and 
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Sapphira were punished in this severe 
and awful manner, an answer may be 
found in the following considerations: 
(1.) This was an atrocious crime—a 
deep and dreadful act of iniquity. It 
was committed knowingly, and with- 
out excuse, ver. 4. It was important 
that sudden and. exemplary punish- 
ment should follow it, because the so- 
ciety of Christians was just then or- 
ganized, and it was designed that it 
should be a pure society, and should 
be regarded as a body of holy men. 
Much depended on making an impres- 
sion on the people that sin could not 
be allowed in this new community, 
but would be detected and punished. 
(2.) God has often, in a most solemn 
manner, shown his abhorrence of hy- 
pocrisy and insincerity. By awful dec- 
larations and fearful judgments he 
has declared his displeasure at it. In 
a particular manner, no small part of 
the preaching of the Saviour was em- 
ployed in detecting the hypocrisy of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, and de- 
nouncing heavy judgments on them. 
See the xxiiid chapter of Matthew 
throughout for the most sublime and 
awful denunciation of hypocrisy any 
where to be found. Comp. Mark xii. 
15. Luke xii. 1. 1 Tim. iv. 2. Job viii. 
13; xiii. 16; xv. 34; xx.5; xxxvi. 13. 
Matt. vii. 5. Luke xi. 44. In the very 
beginning of the Christian Church it 
was important, by a decided and aw- 
ful act, to impress upon the Church 
and the world the danger and guilt of 
hypocrisy. Well did the Saviour know 
that it would be one:of the most in- 


sidious and deadly foes to the purity: 


of the Chureh; and at its very thresh- 
old, therefore, he set up this solemn 
warning to guard it, and laid the bod- 
ies of Ananias and Sapphira in the 
path of every hypocrite that would 
enter the Chureh. If they enter and 
are destroyed, they can not plead that 
they were not fully warned. If they 
practise iniquity iz the Church, they 
can not plead ignorance of the fact 
that God intends to detect and pun. 
ish them. (38.) The apostles were just 
then establishing their authority. 
They claimed to be under the influ- 
ence ofinspiration. To establish that, 
it was necessary to show that they 
could know the views and motives of 
those who became connected with the 
Chureh. If easily imposed on, it would 
go far to destroy their authority and 
their claim to infallibility. If they 
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showed that they could detect hypoc- 
risy, even where most artfully con- 
cealed, it would establish the divine 
authority of their message. At the 
commencement of their work, therefore, 
they gave this decisive and most aw- 
ful proof that they were under the 
uidance ofan infallible Teacher. (4.) 
This case does not stand alone in the 
New Testament. It is clear from oth- 
er instances that the apostles had the 
power of punishing sinners, and that 
a violation of the commands of Christ 
was attended by sudden and fearful 
judgments. See1 Cor. xi. 30, and the 
case of Elymas the sorcerer in Acts 
xiii. 8-11. (5.) Neither does this event 
standalone in the history of the world. 
Acts of judgment sometimes occur as 
sudden and decided, in the providence 
of God, as in this case. The profane 
man, the drunkard, the profligate of- 
fender is sometimes suddenly stricken 
down, as in this instance. Cases have 
not been uncommon where the blas- 
phemer has been smitten in death with 
the curse on his lips; and God often 
thus comes forth in judgment to slay 
the wicked, and to show that there is 
a God that reigns in the earth. This 
narrative can not be objected to as 
improbable until all such cases are 
disposed of, nor ean this infliction be 
regarded as unjust until all the in- 
stances where men die by remorse of 
conscience, or by the direct judgment 
ofheayen, are proved to be unjust also. 
In view of this narrative, we may 
remark, (1.) That God searches the 
heart, and knows the purposes of the 
soul. Compare Psa. exxxix. (2.) God 
judges the motives ofmen. Itisnotso 
much the external act, as it is the views 
and feelings by which itis prompted, 
that determines the character of the 
act. (3.) God will bring forth sin which 
man may not be able to detect, or 
which may elude human justice. The 
day is coming when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be revealed, and God will 
reward every man according as his 
works shall be. (4.) Fraud and hypoc- 
risy will be detected. They are often 
detected in this life. The providence 
of God often lays them open to hu- 
man view, and overwhelms the soul 
in shame at the guilt which was long 
concealed. But if not in this life, yet 
the day is coming when they will be 
disclosed, and the sinner shall stand 
revealed to an assembled universe. (5.) 
We have here an illustration of the 


ae te 
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is it that ye have agreed * together 
to tempt the Spirit of the Lord? 
Behold, the feet of them which 
have buried thy husband are at 
the door, and shall carry thee out. 

10 Then ? fell she down straight- 
way at his feet, and yielded up the 
ghost: and the young men came in 


@ Psa. 50.18. ver. 3. & ver. 5. 
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and found her dead, and, carrying 
her forth, buried her by her hus- 
band. 

11 And‘ great fear came upon 
all the church, and upon as many 
as heard these things. 

12 And by the hands of the apos- 
tles were? many signs and wonders 

¢ c. 2.43. dc.4.30. Rom.15.19. Heb. 2. 4. 


power of conscience. If such was its 
overwhelming effect here, what will i 

be when all the crimes of the life sha 

be disclosed in the day of judgment, 
and when the soul shall sink to the 
woes ofhell? Through eternity the con- 
science will do its office; and these 
terrible inflictions will go on from age 
to age, for ever and ever, in the dark 
world of hell. (6.) We see here the 
guilt of attempting to impose on God 
in regard to property. There is no sub- 


_ ject in which men are more liable to 


hypocrisy; none in which they are 
more apt to keep back a part. Chris- 
tians professedly devote ALL that they 
have toGod. They profess to believe 
that he has a right to the silver and 
the gold, and the cattle on a thosand 
hills, Psa.1.10. Their property, as well 
as their bodies and their spirits, they 
have devoted to him, and they pro- 
fess to desire to employ it as He shall 
direct and please. And yet, is it not 
clear that the sin of Ananias has not 
ceased in the Church? How many 
professing Christians there are who 
give nothing really to God; who 
contribute nothing for the poor and 
needy ; who devote nothing, or next 
to nothing, to any purposes of benevo- 
lence; who would employ ‘‘ millions” 
for their own gratification, and their 
families, ‘‘ but not a cent for tribute” 
to God. The case of Ananias is, to all 
such, a case of most fearful warning. 
Andon no point should Christians 
more faithfully examine themselves 
than in regard to the professed devo- 
tion of their property to God. If God 
punished this sin in the beginning of 
the Christian Church, he will do it 
still in its progress; and in nothing 
have professed Christians more to fear 
his wrath than on this very subject. 
(7.) Sinners should fear and tremble 
before God. He holds their breath in 
his hands. He can cut them down in 
an instant. The bold blasphemer, 
the unjust man, the liar, the scoffer, 


he can destroy in a moment, and sink 
them in all the woes of hell. ' Nor 
have they any security that he will 
not do it. The profane man has no 
evidence that he will live to finish the 
curse which he has begun; nor the 
drunkard that he will again become 
sober; nor the seducer that God will 
not arrest him im his act of wicked- 
ness, and send him down to hell! The 
sinner walks over the grave, and over 
hell! Inan instant he may die, and be 
summoned to the judgment-seat of 


‘God! How awful it is to sin ina world 


like this; and how fearful the doom 
exe must s00n overtake the ungod- 
ly! ; 

12. And by the hands, etc. By theapos- 
tles. This verse should be read in con- 
nection with the 15th, to which it be- 
longs. 4 Signs and wonders. Miracles. 
See Notes on Acts ii. 48. 4] With one 
accord. With one mind, or intention. 
See Notes on chap.i. 14. {J Zz Solo- 
mows porch. See Notes on Matt. xxi. 
12. John x. 23. They were doubtless 
there for the purpose of worship. It 
does not mean that they were there 
constantly, but at the regular periods 
of worship. Probably they had two 
designs in this; one was, to join in the 
public worship of God in the usual 
manner with the people, for they did 
not design to leave the Temple-serv- 
ice; the other, that they might have 
opportunity to preach to the people 
assembled there. In the presence of 
the great multitudes who came up to 
worship, they had an opportunity of 
making known the doctrines of Jesus, 
and of confirming them by miracles, 
the reality of which could not be de- 
nied, and which could not be resisted, 
as proofs that Jesus was the Messiah. 

13. And of the rest. Different inter- 
pretations have been given of this ex- 
pression. Lightfoot supposes that by 
the rest are meant the remainder of the 
one hundred and twenty disciples of 
whom Ananias had been one; and that 
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wrought among the people (and 
they were all with one accord in 
Solomon’s porch. 

13 And“ of the rest durst no man 
join himself to them, but ’ the peo- 
ple magnified them. 


a Jno, 12.42. 6 c.4. 21. 
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14 And believers were the more 
added to the Lord, multitudes ° 
both of men and women) ; 

15 Insomuch that they brought 
forth the sick ! into the streets, and 
laid them on beds and couches, that 


ec. 2,47. 1 or, in every street. 


they feared to put themselves on an 
equality with the apostles. But this 
interpretation seems to be far-fetched. 
Kuinoel supposes that by the rest are 
meant those who had not already join- 
ed with the apostles, whether Chris- 
tians or Jews, and that they were de- 
terred by the fate of Ananias. Pri- 
ceus, Morus, Rosenmueller, Schleus- 
ner, and others, suppose that by the rest 
are meant the rich men, or the men of 
authority and influence among the 
Jews, of whom Ananias was one, and 
that they were deterred from it by the 
fate of Ananias. This is by far the 
most probable opinion, because, (1.) 
There is an evident contrast between 
them and the people; the rest, that is, 
the others of the rich and great, feared 
to join with them; but the people, the 
common people, magnified them. (2.) 
The fate of Ananias was fitted to have 
this effect on the rich and great. (3.) 
Similar instances had occurred before, 
that the great, though they believed 
on Jesus, were afraid to come forth 
publicly and profess him before men. 
See John xii. 42,43; v. 44. (4.) The 
phrase the rest denotes sometimes that 
whichis moreexcellent, or whichis su- 
perior in value or importance to some- 
thing else. See Luke xii. 26. [Join hine- 
self. Become united to, or associated 
with. The rich and the great then, as 
now, stood aloof from them, and were 
deterred by fear or shame from pro- 
fessing attachment to the Lord Jesus. 
4] But the people. The mass of the peo- 
ple; the body ofthe nation. {| Aagni- 
fied them. Wonored them; regarded 
them with reverence and fear. 

14. And believers. This is the name 
by which Christians were designated 
becausé one of the main things that 
distinguish them was that they believed 
that Jesus was the Christ. It is also 
an incidental proof that none should 
join themselves to the Chureh who 
are not believers; that is, who do not 
profess to be Christians in heart and 
in life. "| Were the more added. The ef- 
fect of all these things was to increase 
the number of converts. Their perse- 


cutions, their preaching, and the judg- 
ment of God, all tended to impress the 
minds of the people, and to lead them 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. Comp. cha 
iy.4. Thoygh the judgment of Go 
had the effect of deterring hypocrites 
from entering the Church—though it 
produced awe and caution, yet still 
the number of true‘ converts was in- 
creased. An effort to keep the Church 
pure by wholesome discipline, and by — 
cutting off unworthy members how- 
ever rich or honored, so far from weak- 
ening its true strength, has a tendency 
greatly to increase its numbers as well 
as its purity. Men will not seek to 
enter a corrupt Church, or regard it 
as worth any effort to‘be connected 
with a society that does not endeayor 
tobe pure. §j Multitudes. Comp. chap. 
iv. 4. 

15. Insomuch. So that. This should 
be connected with ver. 12. Many mira- 
cles were wrought by the apostles, i- 
somuch, ete. | They brought forth. The 
people, or the friends of the sick, 
brought them forth. {| Beds—xd\wov. 
This word denotes usually the soft and 
valuable beds on which the rich com- 
monly lay. Andit means that the rich, 
as well as the poor, were laid in the 
path of Peter and the other apostles. 
§| Couches—xpaBBatwrv. The coarse and 
hard couches on which the poor used 
tolie. Mark ii. 4,9, 11,12; vi.55. John 
v. 8-12. Acts ix.33. [Zhe shadow of 
Peter. That is, they were laid in the 
path so that the shadow of Peter, as he 
walked, might pass over them. Per- 
haps the sun was near setting, and the 
lengthened shadow of Peter might be 
thrown afar across the way. They 
were not able to approach him on ae- 
count of the crowd, and they imagined 
that if they could any how come under 
his influence they might be healed. 
The sacred writer does not say, how- 
ever, that any were healed in this way 
nor that they were commanded to do 
this. He simply states the impression 


which was on the minds of the people 
that it might be. Whether they were 
healed by this, it is left for us merely to 
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at the least the shadow of Peter 
passing by might overshadow 
some of them. 

16 There came also a multitude 
out of the cities round about unto 
Jerusalem, bringing * sick folks, 
and them which were vexed with 

a Mar. 16.17,18, Jno, 14.12. 
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unclean spirits: and’ they were 
healed every one. 

17 Then the high-priest rose up, 
and all they that were with him 
(which is the sect of the Saddu- 
cees), ‘and were filled with! indig- 
nation, 

6 Jas. 5.16. 


¢ c-4,1,2, 1 or, envy. 


eonjecture. An instance somewhat 
similar is recorded in Acts xix. 12, 
where it is expressly said, however, 
that the sick were healed by contact. 
with handkerchiefs and aprons that were 
brought from the body of Paul. Comp. 
also Matt. ix. 21, 22, where the woman 
said respecting Jesus, ‘‘If I may but 
touch his garment I shall be whole.”’ 
4] Might overshadow. That his shadow 
might pass over them. Though there 
is no certain evidence that any were 
healed in this way, yet it shows the 
full belief of the people that Peter had 
the power of working miracles. eter 
was supposed by them to be eminent- 
ly endowed with this power, because 
it was by him that the lame man in 
the Temple had been healed (chap. Iii. 
4-6), and because he had been most 
prominent in his addresses to the peo- 
pie. The persons who are specified 
in this verse were those who dwelt at 
Jerusalem. 

16. There came also, etc. Attracted by 
thefame of Peter’s miracles, as the peo- 
ple formerly had been by the miracles 
of the Lord Jesus. 4] Vexed. Troubled, 
afflicted, or tormented. | Unclean spir- 
its. Possessed with devils; called wun- 
clean because they prompted to sin 
and impurity of life. See Notes on 
Matt. iv. 23,24. JAnd they were healed. 
Of these persons it is expressly affirm- 
ed that they were healed. Of those 
who were so laid as that the shadow 
of Peter might pass over them, there 
is no such direct affirmation. . 

17. Then the high-priest. Probably 
Caiaphas. Compare John xi. 49. It 


~ seems from this place that he belong- 


ed to the sect of the Sadducees. It is 
certain that he had signalized himself 
by opposition to the Lord Jesus and 
to his cause constantly. | Rose up. 


This expression is sometimes redun- 
‘dant, and at others it means simply to 


begin to do a thing, or to resolve to do 
it. Comp. Luke xv. 18. {[ And all they 
that were with him. That is, all they 
that coincided with him in doctrine 
or opinion; or, in other words, that 


portion of the Sanhedrim that was 
composed of Sadducees. There was a 
strong party of Sadducees in the San- 
hedrim; and perhaps at this time it 
was so strong a majority as to be able 
to control its decisions. Comp. Acts 
xxiii. 6. {] Which is the sect. The word 
translated sect here is that from which 
we have derived our word heresy. It 
means simply sect or party, and is not 
used in a bad sense as implying re- 
proach, oreyenerror. Theidea which 
we attach to it of error, and of deny- 
ing fundamental doctrines in religion, 
is one that does not occur in the New 
Testament. J Sadducees. See Notes 
on Matt. iii.7. The main doctrine of 
this sect was the denial of the resur- 
rection of the dead. The reason why 
they were particularly opposed to the 
apostles rather than the Pharisees was 
that the apostles dwelt much on the 
resurrection of the Lord Jesus, which, 
if true, completely overthrew their 
doctrine. All the converts, therefore, 
that were made to Christianity, tend- 
ed to diminish their numbers and in- 
fluence, and also to’ establish the be- 
lief of the Pharisees in the doctrine of 
the resurrection. So long, therefore, 
as the effect of the labors of the apos- 
tles was to establish one of the main 
doctrines of the Pharisees, and to con- 
fute the Sadducees, so long we may sup- 
pose that the Pharisees would either fa- 
vor them or be silent; and so long the 
Sadducees would be opposed to them, 
and enraged against them. One sect 
will often see with composure the pro- 
gress of another that it really hates, 
ifit will humble arival. Even opposi- 
tion to the Gospel will sometimes be 
silent provided the spread of religion 
will tend to humble and mortify those 
against whom we may be opposed. 
| Were filled with indignation. Greek, 
Zeal. The word denotes any kind of 
JServor or warmth, and may be applied 
to any warm or violent affection of the 
mind, either envy, wrath, zeal, or love. 
Acts xiii.45. John ii.17. Rom.x.2, 2 
Cor. vii. 7; xi. 2. Here it probably iz- 
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18 And laid their hands on the 
apostles, and put them in the com- 
mon prison.? 

19 But the angel of the Lord by 
night opened the prison doors, and 
brought them forth, and said, 

20 Go, stand and speak in the 
temple to the people all’ the words 
¢ of this life. 

21 And when they heard that, 
they entered into the temple early 

@ ¢.12.5-7; 16, 23-27. 6 Ex. 24.3. 
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in the morning, and taught. But 
4 the high-priest came, and they 
that were with him, and called the 
council together, and all the senate 
of the children of Israel, and sent to 
the prison to have them brought. 
22 But when the officers came, 
and found them not in the prison, 
they returned and told, 
23 Saying, The prison truly found 
we shut with all safety, and the 
ce Jno. 6, 63,68; 17.8. d c.4. 5, 6. 


cludes envy and wrath. They were envi- 
ous at the success of the apostles—at 
the numberof converts that weremade 
to a doctrine that they hated, and they 
were envious that the Pharisees were 
deriving such an accession of strength 
to their doctrine of the resurrection ; 
and they were indignant that the apos- 
tles regarded so little their authority, 
and disobeyed the solemn injunction 
of the Sanhedrim. Comp. chap. iv. 
18-21. 

18. The common prison. The public 
prison; or the prison for the keeping 
of common and notorious offenders. 

19. But the angel of the Lord. This 
does not denote any particular angel, 
but simply anangel. The article is not 
used in the original. The word angel 
denotes properly a messenger, and par- 
ticularly it is applied to the pure spir- 
its that are sent to this world on er- 
rands of merey. See Notes on Matt. 
i.20. The case here was evidently @ 
miracle. An angel was employed for 
this special purpose, and the design 
might have been, (1.) To reprove the 
Jewish rulers, and to convinee them 
of their guilt in resisting the Gospel 
of God; (2.) To convince the apostles 
more firmly of the protection and ap- 
probation of God; (8.) To encourage 
them more and more in their work, 
and in the faithful discharge of their 
high duty; and (4.) To give the peo- 
ple a new and impressive proof of the 
truth of the message which they bore. 
That they were imprisoned would be 
known to the people. That they were 
made as secure as possible was also 
known. When, therefore, the next 
morning, before they could haye been 
tried or acquitted, they were found 
again in the Temple, delivering the 
same message still, it was a new and 
elie proof that they were sent by 

10d. 


20. In the Temple. In a public and 
conspicuous place. In this way there 
would be a most striking exhibition 
of their boldness; a proof that God 
had delivered them, and a manifesta- 
tion of their purpose to obey God 
rather than man. [All the words. All 
the doctrines. Compare John vi. 68, 
‘“Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
{ Of this life. Pertaining to life, to the 
eternal lite which they taught through 
the resurrection of Jesus. The word 
life is used sometimes to express the 
whole of religion, as opposed to the 
spiritual death of sin. See John i.4; 
iii. 836. Their deliverance from prison 
was not that they might be idle, and 
escape to a place of safety. Again 
they were to engage in the toils and 
perils which they had just before en- 
countered. God delivers us from dan- 
ger sometimes that we may plunge 
into new dangers; he preserves us 
from one form of calamity that we 
may be tried in some new furnace of 
affliction; he calls us to encounter 
trials simply becawse he demands it, 
and as an expression of gratitude to 
him for his gracious interposition. 

21. Harly in the morning. Greek, At 
the break of day. Comp. Luke xxiv. 
1. John viii. 2. {Called the council to- 
gether. The Sanhedrim, or the great 
council of the nation. This was clear- 
ly for the purpose of trying the apos- 
tles for disregarding their command- 
ments. Ard all the senate, Greek, 
Eldership. Probably these were not a 
part of the Sanhedrim, but were men 
of age and experience, who in chap. 
iv. 8, xxy. 15, are called elders of the 
Jews, and who were present for the 
sake of counsel and advice in a case 
of emergency. - w 

23, Hound we shut. It had not been 
broken open; and there was there- 
fore clear proof that they had been 


a 
< 


ea 
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keepers standing without before 
the doors ; but when we had open- 
ed, we found no man within. 

24 Now when the high-priest, 
and “the captain of the temple, and 
the chief priests heard these things, 
they doubted of them whereunto 
this would grow. 

25 Then came one and told them, 
saying, Behold, the men whom ye 
put in prison are standing in the 
temple, and teaching the people. 
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26 Then went the captain with 
the officers, and brought them with- 
out violence; for ® they feared the 
people, lest they should have been 
stoned. 

27 And when they had brought 
them, they set them before the coun- 
cil; and the high-priest asked 
them, 

28 Saying, Did not we ° straitly 
command you that ye should not 
teach in this name? and, behold, 

b Matt. 21. 26. ec. 4.18, 


delivered by the interposition of God. 
Nor could they have been released by 
the guard, for they were keeping 
watch, as if unconscious that any 
thing had happened, and the officers 
had the only means of entering the 
prison. 

24. The captain of the Temple. See 
Notes on chap.iv.1. {[ Dowbted of them. 
They were in perplexity about these 
things. The word rendered doubted 
denotes that state of anxiety which 
arises when a man /as lost his way, or 
when he does not know what to do to 
escape from a difficulty. See Luke ix. 
7. | Whereunto this would grow. What 
this wowld be; or, what would be the 
resul®or end of these events. For (Gey) 
Their authority was disregarded; (2.) 
God had opposed them by a miracle ; 
(3.) The doctrines of the apostles were 
gaining ground; (4.) Their efforts to 
resist them had been in vain. They 
need not have doubted; but sinners 
are not disposed to be convinced of 
the truth of religion. 

26. Without violence. Not by force; 
not by binding them. Compare Matt. 
xxvii. 2. The command of the Sanhe- 
drim was suflicient to secure their 
presence, as they did not intend to re- 
fuse to answer for any alleged viola- 
tion of the laws. Besides, their going 
before the council would give them 
another noble opportunity to bear 
witness to the truth of the Gospel. 
Christians, when charged with a vio- 
lation of the laws of the land, should 
not refuse to answer. Acts xxy. 11, 
“Tf I be an offender, or have commit- 
ted any thing worthy of death, I re- 
fuse not to die.”’ It is a part of our 
religion to yield obedience to all the 
just laws of the land, and to evince 
respect for all that are in authority. 
Rom. xiii, 1-7. | for they feared the 


people. The people were favorable to 
the apostles. If violence had been at- 
tempted, or they had been taken in a 
cruel and forcible manner, the conse- 
quence would have been tumults and 
bloodshed. In this way, also, the apos- 
tles showed that they were not dis- 
posed to excite tumult. Opposition 
by them would have excited commo- 
tion; and though éey would have 
been rescued, yet they resolved to 
show that they were not obstinate, 
contumacious, or rebellious, but were 
disposed, as far as it could be done 
with a clear conscience, to yield obe- 
dience to the laws of the land. 

28. Straitly command you. Did we 
not command you with a threat? chap. 
iv.17,18, 21. [dn this name. In the 
name of Jesus. 4] Ye have filled Jerusa- 
lem. ‘This, though not so designed, 
was an honorable tribute to the zeal 
and fidelity of the apostles. When 
Christians are arraigned or persecuted, 
it is well if the only charge which their 
enemies can bring against them is that 
they have been distinguished for zeal 
and success in propeswung their re- 
ligion. See 1 Pet. iv. 16, ‘‘ If any man 
suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed, but let him glorify God on 
this behalf.’ Also vs. 18-15. [Intend 
to bring this man’s blood upon us. To 
bring one’s blood upon another is a 
phrase signifying to hold or to prove 
him guilty of murdering the innocent. 
The expression here charges them 
with designing to prove that they had 
put Jesus to death when he was inno- 
cent; to convince the people of this, 
and thus to enrage them against the 
Sanhedrim; and also to prove that 
they were guilty, and were exposed to 
the divine vengeance for having put 
the Messiah to death. Comp. chap. 
ii, 23,36; 11,15; vii.52. That the apos- 
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ye have filled Jerusalem with your 
doctrine, and intend to bring this 
man’s blood “upon us. 

29 Then Peter and the other apos- 
tles answered and said, We? ought 
to obey God rather than men. 

30 The God of our fathers raised 


@ Matt. 27,25. 0.2. 3,36; 3.15; 7.52, 0b c.4.19. 
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up Jesus, whom ye slew and hang- 
ed‘ on a tree. 
31 Him hath God exalted ? with 
his right hand to be a¢ Prince and 
a/ Saviour, for to give repentance 
to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. 
32 And we are his witnesses / of 


¢ Gal. 3.13, 1 Pet. 2. 24. d Philip. 2. 9. 
e Isa. 9. 6. JF Matt. 1. 21. g Lu, 24. 47. 


tles did intend to charge them with 
being guilty of murder is clear; but 
it is observable that on this occasion 
they had said nothing of this, and it is 
further observable that they did not 
charge it on them except in their pres- 
ence. See the places just referred to. 
They took no pains to spread this 
among the people, except as the people 
were accessary to the crime of the rulers, 
chap. ii. 23,36. Their consciences were 
not at ease, and the remembrance of 
the death of Jesus would occur to 
them at once at the sight of the apos- 
tles. 

29. We ought to obey, etc. See Notes 
on chap. iv. 19. 

30. Raised up Jesus. This refers to 
his resurrection. {| Hanged on a tree. 
That is, on the cross. Gal. iii.18. 1 


Pet. ii. 24. Acts x.39; xiii.29. This- 


is the amount of Peter’s defence. He 
begins with the great principle (ver. 
29), which they could not gainsay, that 
God ought to be obeyed rather than 
man. e then proceeds to state that 
they were convinced that God had 
raised up Jesus from the dead, and &s 
they had such decisive eyidence of 
that, and were commanded by the au- 
thority of the Lord Jesus to be wit- 
nesses of that, they were not at liberty 
to be silent. They were bound to obey 
God rather than the Sanhedrim, and to 
make known every where the fact that 
the Lord Jesus was risen. The re- 
mark that God had raised up Jesus 
whom they had slain, does not seem 
to have been made to irritate or to 
reproach them, but merely to identify 
him as the person that had been raised. 
It was also aconfirmation of the truth 
and reality of the miracle. Of his 
death they had no doubt, for they had 
been at pains to certify it. John xix. 
31-34. It is certain, however, that Pe- 
ter did not shrink from charging on 
them their guilt; nor was he at any 
pains to soften or mitigate the severe 
charge that they had murdered their 
own Messiah, 


31. Him hath God exalted. See Notes 
on chap. ii. 38. {Zo be a prince—ap- 
xnyov. See notes on Acts iii.16. In 
that place he is called the Prince of life. 
Here it means that he is actually in the 
exercise of the office of a prince or a 
king, at the right hand of his Father. 
The title Prince, or King, was one 
which was well known as applied to 
the Messiah. It denotes that he has 
dominion and power, especially the 
power which is needful to give re- 
pentance and the pardon of sins. {A 
Saviour. See Notes on Matt.i. 21. 4 Zo 
give repentance. The word repentance 
here is equivalent to reformation and 
a change of life. The sentiment does 
not differ from what is said in chap. 
iii. 26. Zo Israel. This word proper- 
ly denotes the Jews ; but his office was 
not to be confined to the Jews. Oth- 
er passages show that it would be also 
extended to the Gentiles. The r€asons 
why the Jews are particularly specified 
here are, probably, (1.) Beeause the 
Messiah was long promised to the 
Jewish people, and his first work was 
there; and (2.) Because Peter was ad- 
dressing Jews, and was particularly 
desirous of leading them to repent- 
ance. YJ Forgiveness of sins. Pardon 
of sin; the act which can be perform- 
ed by God only. Mark ii. 7. 

Ifit be asked in what sense the Lord 
Jesus gives repentance, or how his exal- 
tation is connected with it, we may an- 
swer, (1.) His exaltation is evidence 
that his work was accepted, and that 
thus a foundation is laid by which re- 
pentance is available, and may be con- 
nected with pardon. Unless there was 
some way of forgiveness, sorrow for sin 
would be of no value, even if exercised. 
The relentings of a culprit condemned 
for murder will be of no avail unless 
the executive can consistently pardon 
him; nor would relentings in hell be 
of avail, for there is no promise of for- 
giveness. But Jesus Christ by his 
death has laid a foundation by which 
repentance may be accepted. “(2.) He 
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these things; and so 7s also the Holy 
Ghost,“ whom God hath given to 
them that obey him. 
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33 When they heard that, they * 
were cut to the heart and took coun- 


sel to slay them. 
bc. 7.54, 


is intrusted with all power in heaven 
and earth with reference to this, to 
apply his work to men; or, in other 
words, to bring them to repentance. 
See John xvii. 2. Matt. xxviii. 18. (8.) 
His exaltation is immediately con- 
nected with the bestowment of the 
Holy Spirit, by whose influence men 
are brought to repentance. John xvi. 
7-11. The Spirit is represented as be- 
ing sent by him as well as by the Fa- 
ther. John xv. 26; xvi.7. (4.) Jesus 
has power in this state of exaltation 
over allthings that can affect the mind. 
He sends l*is ministers; he directs the 
events of sickness or disappointment, 
of health or prosperity, that will in- 
fluence the heart. There is no doubt 
that he can so recall the sins of the 
past life, and refresh the memory, as 
to overwhelm the soul in the con- 
sciousness of guilt. Thus also he can 
appeal to man by his goodness, and by 
a sense of his mercies; and especially 
he can so present a view of his own life 
and death as to affect the heart, and 
show the evil of the past life ot the 
sinner. Knowing the heart, he knows 
all the avenues by which it can be 
approached, and in an instant he can 
overwhelm the soul with the remem- 
brance of crime. 

It was proper that the power of par- 
don should be lodged with the same 
being that has the power of produc- 
ing repentance, because, 1. The one 
appropriately follows the other. 2. 
They are parts of the same great work 
—the work which the Saviour came to 
do; to remove sin, with all its effects, from 
the human soul. This power of pardon 
Jesus exercised when he was on the 

earth, and this he can now dispense 
in the heavens. Mark ii. 9-11. 

And from this we may learn, (1.) 
That Christ is divine. It is a dictate 
of natural religion that none can for- 
give sins against God but God him- 
self. None can pardon but the being 
who has been offended. And this is 
also the dictate of the Bible. The 
power of pardoning sin is one that 
God claims as his prerogative, and it 
is clear that it can appertain to no oth- 
er. See Isa. xliii. 25. Dan. ix.9. Psa. 
exxx. 4. Yet Jesus Christ exercised 
this power when on earth; gave evi- 


dence that the exercise of that power 
was one that was acceptable to God 
by working a miracle, and removing 
the consequences of sin with which God 
had visited the sinner (Matt. ix. 6); 
and exercises it still in heaven. 
must, therefore, be divine. (2.) The 
sinner is dependent on him for the 
exercise of repentance, and for. for- 
giveness. (3.) The proud sinner must 
be humbled at his feet. He must be 
willing to come and receiye eternal 
life at his hands. No step is more hu- 
miliating than this for proud and hard- 
ened men; and there is none which 
they are more reluctant to do. We 
always shrink from coming into the 
presence of one whom we have offend- 
ed; weare extremely reluctant to con- 
fess a fault; but it must be done, or the 
soul must be lost forever. (4.) Christ 
has power to pardon the greatest of- 
fender. He is exalted for this pur- 

ose; and he is fitted to his work. 

ven his murderers he could pardon; 
and no sinner need fear that he who is 
a Prince and a Saviour at the right hand 
of God is unable to pardon his sins. 
To him we may come with confidence; 
and when pressed with the conscious- 
ness of the blackest crimes, and when 
we feel that we deserve eternal death, 
we may confidently roll all on his arm. 

32. And we are witnesses. For this 
purpose they had been appointed, 
chap. i. 8, 21, 223 ii. 82; iii. 15. Luke 
xxiv.48. 5] Ofthese things. Particular- 
ly of the resurrection of the Lord Je- 
sus, and of the events which had fol- 
lowedit. Perhaps, however, he meant 
to include every thing pertaining to 
the life, teachings, and death of the 
Lord Jesus. {/And soisalso, etc. The 
descent of the Holy Ghost to endow 
them with remarkable gifts (chap. ii. 
1-4), to awaken and convert such a 
multitude (chap. ii. 41; iv. 4; v. 14), 
was an unanswerable attestation of 
the truth of these doctrines and of 
the Christian religion. So manifest 
and decided was the presence of God 
attending them, that they could have 
no doubt that what: they said was 
true; and so open and public was 
this attestation, that it was an evi- 
dence to all the people of the truth of 
their doctrine. 


He 
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34 Then stood there up one in 
the council, a Pharisee, named Ga- 
maliel,* a doctor of the law, had 
in reputation among all the peo- 
ple, and commanded to put the 
apostles forth a little space; 
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35 And said unto them, Ye men 
of Israel, take heed to yourselves 
what ye intend to do as touching 
these men. 

36 For before these days ! rose 
up Theudas boasting himself to be 

1 In the 3d year before the accownt called A.D. 


33. When they heard that. That which 
the apostle Peter had said, to wit, that 
they were guilty of murder; that Je- 
sus was raised up; and that he still 
lived as the Messiah. 4] They were cut 
to the heart. The word used here 
properly denotes to cut with a saw ; and 
as applied to the mind, it means to be 
agitated with rage and indignation, as 
if wrath should seize upon the mind 
as a saw does upon wood, and tear it 
violently, oragitate it severely. When 
used in connection with the heart, it 
means that the heart is violently agi- 
tated and rent with rage. See chap. 
vii. 54. It is not used elsewhere in 
the New Testament. The reasons why 
they were thus indignant were doubt- 
less, (1.) Because the apostles had dis- 
regarded their command; (2.) Because 
they charged them with murder; (3.) 
Because they affirmed the doctrine of | 
the resurrection of Jesus, and thus 
tended to overthrow the sect of the 
Sadducees. The effect of the doctrines 
of the Gospel is often to make men 
enraged. ‘| Zook counsel. The word } 
rendered took counsel denotes com- 
monly fo will ; then, to deliberate ; and | 
sometimes to decree or to determine. It 
doubtless implies here that their minds 
were made up to do it; but probably 
' the formal decree was not passed to 
put them to death. 

34. There stood wo one. He rose, as 
is usual in deliberative assemblies, to 
speak. 4] Zn the cowncil. In the Sanhe- 
drim, chap. iv. 15. [A Pharisee. The 
high-priest and those who had been 
most active in opposing the apostles 
were Sadducees. The Pharisees were 
opposed to them, particularly on the 
doctrine in regard to which the apos- 
tles were so strenuous, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. See Notes on Matt. 
iii. 7. Comp. Acts xxiii. 6. {| Gama- 
liel. This name was very common 
among the Jews. Dr. Lightfoot says 
that this man was the teacher of Paul 
(Acts xxii. 3), the son of the Simon 
who took the Saviour in his arms 
(Luke ii.), and the grandson of the fa- 
mous Hillel, and was known among the 


Jews by the title of Rabban Gamaliel 
theelder. There were other men of this 
name, who were also eminent among 
the Jews. This man is said to have 
died eighteen years after the destruc- 
tion of Jorassiem: and he died as he 
had lived, a Pharisee. There is not 
the least evidence that he was a friend 
of the Christian religion; but he was 
evidently a man of far more liberal 
views than the other members of the 
Sanhedrim. 4A doctor of thelaw. That 
is,a teacher of the Jewish law; one 
whose province it was to interpret the 
laws of Moses, and probably to pre- 
serve and transmit the traditional laws 
of the Jews. See Notes on Matt. xv. 
3. So celebrated was he, that Saul of 
Tarsus went to Jerusalem to receive 
the benefit of his instructions. Acts 
xxii.3. 9 Had in reputation among all 
the people. Honored by all the people. 
His advice was likely, therefore, to be 
respected. ‘j] To put the apostles forth. 
This was done, doubtless, because, if 
the apostles had been suffered to re- 
main, it was apprehended that they 
would take fresh courage, and be con- 
firmed in their purposes. It was cus- 
tomary, besides, when they deliber- 
ated, to command those accused to 
retire, chap. iv. 15. {A little space. A 
little time. Luke xxii. 58. 

36. For before those days. The advice 
of Gamaliel was to suffer these men to 
go on. The arguments by which he 
enforced his advice were, (1.) That 
there were cases or precedents in point 
(vs. 36, 37); and (2.) That if it should 
turn out ¢o be of God, it would be a 
solemn affair to be involved in the 
consequences of opposing him. How 
long before these days this transaction 
occurred, can not now be determined, 
as it is not certain to what case Ga- 
maliel refers. {[ Rose up. That is, com- 
menced or excited an insurrection. 
§| Theudas. This was a name quite 
common among the Jews. Of this 
man nothing more is known than is 
here recorded. Josephus (Antiq., b. 
xx., chap. v.) mentions one Theudas, 
in the time of Hadus, the procurator 
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somebody ; to whom a number of 
men, about four hundred, joined 
themselves: who was slain; and 
all, as many as ! obeyed him, were 
scattered, and brought to nought. 

37 After this man rose up Judas 


1 or, believed. 
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of Galilee, in the days of the tax- 
ing, and drew away much people 
after him: he “also perished ; and 
all, even as many as obeyed him, 
were dlispersed. 
38 And now I say unto you, Re- 
@ Lu. 13.1, 2, 


of Judea, in the reign of the Emper- 
or Claudius (A.D. 45 or 46), who per- 
suaded a great part of the people to 
take their effects with them and fol- 
low him to the River Jordan. He told 
them he was a prophet, and that he 
would divide the river and lead them 
over. Fadus, however, came sudden- 
ly upon them, and slew many of them. 
Theudas was taken alive and convey- 
ed to Jerusalem, and there beheaded. 
But this occurred at least ten or fif- 
teen years after this discourse of Ga- 
matiel. Many efforts have been made 
to reconcile Luke and Josephus, on 
the supposition that they refer to the 
saine man. Lightfoot supposed that 
Josephus had made an error in chro- 
nology.’ But there is no reason to 
suppose that there is reference to the 
same event; and the fact that Jose- 
phus has not recorded the insurrec- 
tion referred to by Gamaliel does not 
militate at all against the account in 
the Acts. For, (1.) Luke, for any thing 
that appears to the contrary, is quite 
as credible an historian as Josephus. 
(2.) The name Theudas was a common 
name among the Jews; and there is no 
improbability that there were two lead- 
ers of an insurrection of this name. 
If it is improbable, the improbabili- 
ty would affect Josephus’s credit as 
much as that of Luke. (3.) It is al- 
together improbable that Gamaliel 
should refer to a case which was not 
well authenticated, and that Luke 
should record a speech of this kind 
unless it was delivered, when it would 
-be so easy to detect the error. (4.) 
Josephus has recorded many instan- 
ees of insurrection and revolt. He 
has represented the country as in an 
unsettled state, and by no means pro- 
fesses to give an account of all that 
occurred. Thus he says (Antiq., xvii., 
x., §4) that there were ‘‘at this time ten 
thousand other disorders in Judea;”’ 
and (§ 8) that ‘‘ Judea was full of rob- 
beries.”” When this Theuwdas lived 
can not be ascertained; but as Gama- 
liel mentions him before Judas of Gal- 


from the time that our Saviour was 
born; at a time when many false 
prophets appeared, claiming to be the 
Messiah. 4] Boasting himself to be some- 
body. Claiming to be an eminent 
prophet probably, or the Messiah. 
{| Obeyed him. The word used here is 
the one commonly used to denote be- 
lief. As many as believed on him, or 
gave credit to his pretensions. 

37. Judas of Galilee. Josephus has 
given an account of this man (Antiq., 
b. xvii., chap. x., §5), and calls him a 
Galilean. He afterward calls him a 
Gaulonite, and says he was of the city 
of Gamala (Antiq., xvili., i., 1). He 
says that the revolt took place under 
Cyrenius, a Roman senator, who came 
into “Syria to be judge of that na- 
tion, and te take account of their sub- 
stance.”? ‘‘ Moreover,’ says he, ‘'Cy- 
renius came himself into Judea, which 
was now added to the province of 
Syria, to take an account of their sub- 
stance, and to dispose of Archelaus’s 
money.” “Yet Judas, taking with 
him Saddouk, a Pharisee, became zeal- 
ous to draw them to a revolt, who 
both said that this taxation was no 
better than an introduction to slay- 
ery, and exhorted the nation to assert 
their liberty,” ete. This revolt, he 
says, was the commencement of the 
series of revolts and calamities that 
terminated in the destruction of the 
city, Temple, and nation. 4 ln the 
days of the taxing. Or, rather, the en- 
rolling, or the census. Josephus says it 
was designed to take an account of 
their substance. Comp. Luke ii. 1, 2. 

38. Refrain from these men. Cease to 
oppose them or to threaten them. 
The reason why he advised this he im- 
mediately adds, that if it were of men, 
it would come to naught; if of God, 
they could not overthrow it. 4 This 
counsel or this work be of men. This 
plan or purpose. Ifthe apostles had 
originated it for the purposes of im- 
posture. J Lt will come to naught. Ga- 
maliel inferred that from the two in- 
stances which he specified, They had 


ilee, it is probable that he lived not far | been suppressed without the interfer- 
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frain from these men, and let them 
alone: % for if this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to 
nought ; 


@ Proy. 21,30. Isa.8.10. Matt. 15.13. 
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39 But if? it be of God, ye can 
not overthrow it: lest haply ye be 
found even to fight‘ against God. 

40 And to him they agreed: and 


6 Job 34.29. 1 Cor. 1. 26. ¢ ¢.9.53 28.9. 


ence of the Sanhedrim; and he infer- 
red that this would also die away if it 
was a. human device. It will be re- 
membered that this is the mere advice 
of Gamaliel, who was not inspired, 
and that this opinion should not be 
adduced to guide us, except as it was 
an instance of great shrewdness and 
prudence. It is doubtless right to 
oppose error in the proper way and 
with the proper temper, not with 
arms, or vituperation, or with the civ- 
il power, but with argument and kind 
entreaty. But the sentiment of Ga- 
maliel is full of wisdom in regard to 
error. For, (1.) The very way to ex- 
alt error into notice, and to confirm 
men in it, is to oppose it in a harsh, 
authoritative, and unkind manner. 
(2.) Error, if left alone, will often die 
away itself. The interest of men in it 
will often cease as soon as it ceases to 
be opposed; and having nothing to 
fan the flame, it willexpire. It is not 
so with truth. (8.) In this respect the 
remark may be applied to the Chris- 
tian religion. It has stood too long, 
and in too many circumstances of 
prosperity and adversity, to be of men. 
t has been subjected to all trials from 
its pretended friends and real foes; 
and it still lives as vigorous and 
flourishing as ever. Kingdoms have 
changed; empires have risen and fall- 
en since Gamaliel spoke this; systems 
of opinion and belief have had their 
day, and expired; but the preserva- 
tion of the Christian religion, un- 
changed through so many revolu- 
tions, and in so many fiery trials, 
shows that it is not of men, but of 
God. The argument for the divine 
origin of the Christian religion from 
its perpetuity is one that can be ap- 
plied to no other system that has 
been, or that now exists. For Chris- 
tianity has been Opposed in every 
form. It confers no temporal con- 
quests, and appeals to no base and 
strong native passions. Mohamme- 
danism is supported by the sword and 
the state; paganism relies on the arm 
of the civil power and the terrors of 
superstition, and is sustained by all 
the corrupt passions of men; atheism 
and infidelity have been short-lived, 


| tles from the prison. 


varying in their forms, dying to-day, 
and to-morrow starting up in a new 
form; never organized, consolidated, 
or pure; and never tending to pro- 
mote the peace or happiness of men. 
Christianity, without arms or human 
power, has lived, keeping on its steady 
and triumphant movement among 
men, regardless alike of the opposition 
of its foes, and of the treachery of its 
pretended friends. Ifthe opinion of 
Gamaliel was just, it is from God; and 
the Jews particularly should regard as 
important an argument derived from 
the opinion of one of the wisest of 
their ancient Rabbins. : 

39. But if it be of God. If God is the 
author of this religion. From this it 
seems that Gamaliel supposed that it 
was at least possible that this religion 
was divine. He evinced a far more 
candid mind than did the rest of the 
Jews; but still, it does not appear 
that he was entirely convinced. The 
arguments which could not but stag- 
ger the Jewish Sanhedrim were those 
drawn from the resurrection of Jesus, 
the miracle on the day of Pentecost, 
the healing of the lame man in the 
Temple, and the release of the apos- 
4] Ye can not 
overthrow it. Because, (1.) God has al- 
mighty power, and can execute his 
purposes; (2.) Because he is unchang- 
ing, and will not be diverted from his 
plans. Job xxiii. 18, 14. The plan 
which God forms mest be accomplish- 


ed. All the devices of man are feeble- - 


ness when opposed to him, and he can 
dash them in pieces in an instant. The 
prediction of Gamaliel has been ful- 
filled. Men have opposed Christianity 
in every way, but in vain. They have 
reviled it; have persecuted it; have 
resorted to argument and to ridicule; 
to fire, and fagot, and sword; they have 
called in the aid of science; but all has 
been in vain. The more it has been 
crushed, the more it has risen, and it 
still exists with as much life and pow- 
erasever. The preservation of this re- 
ligion amidst so much and so varied 
opposition proves that it is of God. 
No severer trial can await it than it 
has already experienced; and as it has 
surviyed so many storms and trials, 
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we have every evidence that, accord- 
ing to the predictions, it is destined to 
live, and to fill the world. See Notes 
on Matt. xvi. 18. Isa. liv. 17; lv. 11. 
Dan. iv.*85. Zest. That is, if you 
continue to oppose it, you may be 
found to have been opposing God. 
4 Haply. Perhaps. In the Greek this 
is lest at any time; that is, at some fu- 
ture time, when too late to retract your 
doings, ete. {| Ye be found. It shall 
appear that you have been opposing 


God. {| Zven to fight against God. | 


Greek— Ozoucyor—those who contend 
with God. The word occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament. To fight 
against God is to oppose him, or to 
maintain an attitude of hostility 
against him. It is an attitude that is 
most fearful in its character, and will 
most certainly be attended with an 
overthrow. No condition can be more 
awful than such an opposition to the 
Almighty; no overthrow more terri- 
ble than that which must follow such 
opposition.. Comp. Acts ix. 5; xxiii. 
9. Opposition to the Gospel in the 
Scriptures is uniformly regarded as 
opposition to God. Matt. xii.30. Luke 
xi. 23. Men may be said to fight against 
God in the following ways, or on the 
following subjects: (1.) When they 
oppose his Gospel, its preaching, its 
plans, its influence among men; when 
they endeavor to prevent its diffusion, 
or to withdraw their families and 
friends from its influence. (2.) When 
they oppose the doctrines of the Bible. 
When they become angry that the real 
truths of religion are preached, and 
suffer themselves to be irritated and 
excited by an unwillingness that those 
doctrines should be true, and should 
‘be presented to men. Yet this is no 
uncommon thing. Men by nature do 
not love those doctrines, and they are 
often indignant that they are preach- 
ed. Some of the most angry feelings 
which men ever have arise from this 
source; and man can never find peace 
until he is willing that God’s truth 
should exert its influence on his own 
soul, and rejoice that it is believed 
and loved by others. (8.) Men oppose 
the law of God. It seems to them too 
stern and harsh. It condemns them ; 
and they are unwilling that it should 
be applied to them. There is nothing 
which a sinner likes /ess than he does 
the pure and holy law of God. (4.) 
Sinners fight against the providence of 


God. When he afflicts them, they re- | 
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bel. When he takes away their health, 
or property, or friends, they murmur. 
They esteem him harsh and cruel; 
and instead of finding peace by sub-. 
mission, they greatly aggravate their 
sufferings, and infuse a mixture of 
wormwood and gall into the cup by 
murmuring and repining. There is 
no peace in affliction but in the feel- 
ing that God is right. And until this 
belief is cherished, the wicked will be 
like the troubled sea which can not 
rest, whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt. Isa. lvii. 20. Such opposition to 
God is as wicked as it is foolish. The 
Lord gave, and has a right to remove 
our comforts ; and we should be still, 
and know that heis God. (5.) Sinners 
fight against God when they resist the 
influences of his Spirit; when they 
oppose serious thoughts; when they 
seck evil or gay companions and pleas- 
ures rather than submit to God; and 
when they spurn all the entreaties of 
their friends to become Christians. 
All these may be the appeals which. 
God is making to men to be prepared » 
to meet him. And yet it is common 
for sinners thus to stifle conviction, 
and refuse even to think of their eter- 
nal welfare. Nothing can bean act of 
more direct and deliberate wickedness 
and folly than this. Without the aid 
of the Holy Spirit none can be saved ; 
and to resist his influences is to put 
away the only prospect of eternal life. 
To do it is to do it over the grave; 
not knowing that another hour of life 
may be granted; and not knowing 
that if life is prolonged, the Spirit will 
ever strive again with the heart. 

In view of this verse, we may re- 
mark, 1. That the path of wisdom is to 
submit at once to the requirements of 
God. Without this, we must expect 
conflicts with him, and peril and ruin. 
No man can be opposed to God with- 
out endangering himself every min- 
ute. 2. Submission to God should be 
entire. Itshould extend to every doc- 
trine and demand ; every law, and ey- 
ery act of the Almighty. In all his re- 
quirements, and in all afflictions, we 
should submit to him, for thus only 
shall we find peace. 3. Infidels and 
scoffers will gain nothing by oppos- 
ing God. They have thus far been 
thwarted, and unsuccessful; and they 
will be still. None of their plans have 
succeeded; and the hope of destroy- 
ing the Christian religion, after the ef- 
forts of almost two thousand years, 
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when they had called the apostles, 

and beaten ¢ them, they command- 

ed’ that they should not speak in 

the name of Jesus, and let them go. 
a Matt. 10. 17. bc. 4. 18. 
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41 And they departed from the 
presence of the council, rejoicing ° 
that they were counted worthy to 


suffer shame for his name. 


c Matt.5.12, 2Cor.12.10. Philip. 1.29. Jas.1.2. 
1 Pet, 4. 13-16, 
s 


must, be vain, and will recoil with tre- 
mendous vengeance on those who 
make them. 

40. And to him they agreed. Greek, 
They were persuaded by him; or they 
trusted to him. They agreed only so 
far as their design of putting them to 
death was concerned. They abandon- 
ed that design. But they did not com- 
ply with his advice to let them entire- 
ly alone. J And beaten them. The usu- 
al amount of lashes which were inflict- 
ed on offenders was thirty-nine. 


a common mode of punishing minor 
offences among the Jews. It was ex- 
pressly foretold by the Saviour that 
the apostles would be subjected to 
this. Matt. x.17. The reason why 
sthey did not adopt the advice of Ga- 
maliel altogether doubtless was, that 
if they did, they feared that their aw- 
thority would be despised by the peo- 
ple. They had commanded them not 
to preach ; they had threatened them 
(chap. iv. 18; v.28); they had impris- 
oned them (chap. yv. 18); and now, if 
they suffered them to go without even 
the appearance of punishment, their 
authority, they feared, would be de- 
spised by the nation, and it would be 
supposed that the apostles had tri- 
umphed over the Sanhedrim. It is 
probable, also, that they were so indig- 
nant, that they could not suffer them 
to go without the gratification of sub- 
jecting them to the public odium of 
a whipping. Men, if they can not ac- 
complish their full purposes of malig- 
nity against the Gospel, will take up 
with even some petty annoyance and 
malignity rather than let it alone. 

41. Rejoicing. Nothing to most men 
would seem more disgraceful than a 
publie whipping. It is a punishment 
inflicted usually not so much because 
it gives pain, as because it is esteem- 
ed to be attended with disgrace. The 
Jewish rulers doubtless desired that 
theapostles might be so affected with 
the sense of this disgrace as to be un- 
willing to appear again in public, or to 
preach the Gospel any more. Yet in 
this they were disappointed. The ef- 
fect was just the reverse. Ifit be ask- 


2} 
Cor. xi. 24. Beating, or whipping, was | 


ed why they rejoiced in this manner, we 
may reply, (1.) Because they were per- 
mitted thus to imitate the example of 
the Lord Jesus. He had been scourged 
and reviled, and they were glad that 
they were permitted to be treated as 
he was. Comp. Philip. iii.10. Col. i. 
24. 1 Pet.iv.13. ‘‘ Rejoice inasmuch 
as ye are partakers of Christ’s suffer- 
ings.” (2.) Because, by this, they had 
evidence that they were the friends 
and followers of Christ. It was clear 
they were engaged in the same cause 
that he was. They were enduring the 
same sufferings, and striving to ad- 
vance the same interests. As they 
loved the cause, they would rejoice in 
enduring even the shame and suffer- 
ings which the cause, of necessity, in- 
volved. The kingdom of the Redeem- 
er was an object so transcendently im- 
portant, that for it they were willing 
to endure dil the afflictions and dis- 
grace which it might involve. (3.) 
They had been told to expect this, and 
they now rejoiced that they had this 
evidence that they were engaged in 
the cause of truth. Matt. v. 11, 12; x. 
17, 22. -2 Cor. xii. 10. " Philip. i. 29. 
James i. 2. (4.) Religion appears to a 
Christian so excellent and lovely, that 
he is willing, for its sake, to endure 
trial, persecution, and death. With all 
this, it is infinite gain; and we should 
be willing to endure these trials, if, by 
them, we may gain a crown of glory, 
Comp. Mark x. 30. (5.) Christians are 
the professed friends of Christ. We 
show attachment for friends by being 
willing to suffer for them; to bear 
contempt and reproach on their ac- 
count; and to share ‘their persecu- 
tions, sorrows, and calamities. (6.) 
The apostles were engaged in a cause 
of innocence, truth, and benevolence. 
They had done nothing of which to be 
ashamed; and they rejoiced, therefore, 
in a conscience void of offence, and in 
the consciousness of integrity and be- 
nevolence. When other men disgrace 
| themselves by harsh, or vile, or oppro- 
brious language or conduct toward ws, 
we should not feel that the disgrace 
belongs to ws. It is theirs; and we 
| Should not be ashamed or distressed, 


Le TN See 
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42 And daily “in the temple, and 
in every house, they ceased not to 


teach and preach Jesus Christ. 
a 2 Tim. 4. 2. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ND in those days, when the 
number of the disciples was 


though their rage should fall on us. 
See 1 Pet.iv. 14-16. [Counted worthy. 
Esteemed to be deserving. That is, 
esteemed jit for it by the Sanhedrim. It 
does not mean that God esteemed them 
worthy, but that the Jewish council 
judged them fit to suffer shame in this 
eause. They evinced so much zeal 
and determination of purpose that 
they were judged fit objects to be 
treated as the Lord Jesus had himself 
been. { Zo suffer shame. To be dis- 


honored or disgraced in the estimation 


of the Jewish rulers. The particular 
disgrace to which reference is made 
here was whipping. To various other 
kinds of shame they were also ex- 
posed. They were persecuted, reviled, 
and finally put to death. Here we may 
remark that a profession of the Chris- 
tian religion has been in all ages es- 
teemed by many to be adisgrace. The 
reasons are, (1.) that Jesus is himself 
despised; (2.) that his precepts are 
opposed to the gayety and follies of 
the world; (3.) that it attacks that on 
which the men of the world pride 
themselves; (4.) that it requires a spir- 
it which the world esteems mean and 
groyeling— meekness, humility, self- 
denial, patience, forgiveness of inju- 
ries; and (5.) that it requires duties— 
prayer, praise, seriousness, benevo- 
lence. Allthese things the men of the 
world esteem degrading and mean, 
and hence they endeavor to subject 
those who practice them to disgrace. 
The kinds of disgrace to which Chris- 


-tians have been subjected are too nu- 
In for-- 


merous to be mentioned here. 
mer times they were subjected to the 
loss of property, of reputation, and to 
all the shame of public punishment, 
and to the terrors of the dungeon, the 
stake, or the rack. One main design 
of persecution was, to select a kind of 
punishment so disgraceful as to deter 
others from professing religion. Dis- 
grace even yet may attend it. It may 
subject one to the ridicule of friends 
—of even a father, mother, or brother. 
Christians hear their opinions abused; 
their names vilified; their Bible tray- 


- estied; the name of their God pro- 


faned,and of their Redeemer blas- 
phemed. Their feelings are often wan- 


tonly and rudely torn by the cutting 


sarcasm or the bitter sneer. Books 
and songs revile them; their pecul- 
iarities are made the occasion of inde- 
cent merriment on the stage and in 
novels; and in this way they are still 
subjected to shame for the name of 
Jesus. Every one who becomes a 
Christian should remember that this 
is a part of his inheritance, and should 
not esteem it dishonorable to be treat- 
edas his master was before him. John 
xv. 18-20. Matt. x. 25. Yor his name. 
For attachment to him. 

42. And daily, etc. Comp. 2 Tim. iy. 
2. See also Notes on Acts ii. 46. 
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1. In those days, ete. The first part 
of this chapter contains an account of 
the appointment of deacons. It may 
be asked, perhaps, why the apostles 
did not appoint these officers at the 
first organization of the Church? To 
this question we may reply, that it 
was better to defer the appointment 
until an occasion should oceur when 
it would appear to be manifestly nec- 
essary and proper. When the Church 
was small, its alms could be distrib- 
uted by the apostles themselves with- 
out difficulty. But when it was great- 
ly increased; when its charities were 
multiplied; and when the distribution 
might give rise to contentions, it was 
necessary that this matter should be 
intrusted to the hands of laymen, and 
that the ministry should be freed from 
all embarrassment, and all suspicions 
of dishonesty and unfairness in regard 
to pecuniary matters. It has never 
been found to be wise that the tempo- 
ral affairs of the Church should be in- 
trusted in any considerable degree to 
the clergy, and they should be freed 
from such sources of difficulty and 
embarrassment. {] Was multiplied. By 
the accession of the three thousand on 
the day of Pentecost, and of those who 
were subsequently added, chap. iv. 4; 
v.14. JA murmuring. A complaint— 
as if there had been partiality in the 
distribution. {Of the Grecians. There 
has been much diversity of opinion in 
regard to these persons, whether they 
were Jews who had lived among the 
Gentiles, and who spoke the Greek 
language, or whether they were prose- 
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multiplied, there arose a murmur- 
ing of the Grecians“ against the 
Hebrews, because their widows 
were neglected in? the daily min- 
istration. 


ac. 9.29; 11. 20. 6c. 4.35 
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2 Then the twelve called the 
multitude of the disciples wnto 
them, and said, It *is not reason 
that we should leave the word of 
God, and serve tables. 

ec Ex. 18. 17-26. 


lytes from the Geptiles. The former 
is probably the correct opinion. The 
word here used is not that which is 
commonly employed to designate the 
inhabitants of Greece, but it properly 


denotes those who imitate the customs | 


and habits of the Greeks, who use the 
Greek language, etc. In the time when 
the Gospel was first preached, there 
were two classes of Jews—those who 
remained in Palestine, who used the 
Hebrew language, and who were. ap- 
propriately called Hebrews ; and those 
who were scattered among the Gen- 
tiles, who spoke the Greek language, 
and who used in their synagogues the 
Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment called the Septuagint. These 
were called Hellenists, or, as it is in our 
translation, Grecians. See Notes on 
John vii. 35. These were doubtless the 
persons mentioned here—not those 
who were proselyted from Gentiles, 
but those of Jewish origin who were 
not natives of Judea, who had come 
up to Jerusalem to attend the great 
festivals. See chap, ii. 5, 9-11. Dis- 
sensions would be very likely to arise 
between these two classes of persons. 
The Jews of Palestine would pride 
themselves much on the fact that they 
dwelt in the land of the patriarchs 
and the land of promise; that they 
used the language which their fathers 
spoke, and in which the oracles of God 
were given; and that they were con- 
stantly near the Temple, and regular- 
ly engaged in its solemnities. On the 
other hand, the Jews from other parts 
of the world would be suspicious, jeal- 
ous, and envious of their brethren, and 
would be likely to charge them with 
partiality, or of taking advantage in 
their intercourse with them. These 
oceasions of strife would not be de- 
stroyed by their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and one of them is furnished 
on this oceasion. 4] Because their wid- 
ows, ete. The property which had 
been contributed, or thrown into com- 
mon stock, was understood to be de- 
signed for the equal benefit of add the 
poor, and particularly, it would seem, 
for the poor widows. ‘The distribu- 


tion before this seems to have been 
made by the apostles themselves— 
or possibly, as Mosheim conjectures 
(Comm. de rebus Christianorum ante 
Constantinum, p. 139, 118), the apos- 
tles committed the distribution of 
these funds to the Hebrews, and hence 
the Grecians are represented aS mur- 
muring against them, and not agaitist 
thé apostles. | Zn the daily ministra- 
tion. In the daily distribution which 
was made for their wants. Compare 
chap. iv. 35. The property was con- 
tributed doubtless with an under- 
standing that it should be equally dis- 
tributed to all classes of Christians 
that had need. It is clear from the 
Epistles that widows were objects of 
special attention in the primitive 
Church, and that the first Christians 
regarded it as a matter of indispen- 
sable obligation to provide for their 
wants. 1 Tim. v. 3, 9, 10, 16. James 
1. 27. 

2. Then the twelve. That is, the apos- 
tles. Matthias had been added to 
them after the apostasy of Judas, 
which had completed the original 
number. {| The multitude of the disci- 
ples. It is not necessary to suppose 
that all the disciples were convened, 
which amounted to many thousands, 
but that the business was laid before 
a large number; or perhaps the malti- 
tude here means those merely who 
were more particularly interested in 
the matter, and who had been engaged 
in the complaint. {J Z¢ is not reason. 
The original words used here proper- 
ly denote tt ts not pleasing or agreeable ; 
but the meaning evidently is, it isnot 
Jit or proper. It would be a depart- 
ure from the design of their appoint- 
ment, which was to preach the Gos- 
pel, and not to attend to the pecun- 
lary affairs of the Church. J Leave the 
word of God. That we should nee 
or abandon the preaching of the Gos- 
pel so much as would be necessary if 
we attended personally to the distri- 
bution of the alms of the Church. 
The Gospel is here called the Word of 
God, because it is his message; it is 
that which he has spoken, or which 
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3 Wherefore, brethren, look “ ye 
~ a Deut. 1.13. 
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out among you seven men of? hon- 
bc.16.2. 1 Tim. 3.7,8, 10. 


he has command@@ to be proclaimed 
tomen. { Serve tables. This expres- 
sion properly denotes to take care of, 
or provide for the table, or for the 
daily wants of a family. ‘Tt is an ex- 
pression that properly applies to a 
steward or a servant. The word ta- 
bles is, however, sometimes used with 
reference to money, as being the place 
where moncy was kept for the purpose 
of exchange, etc. Matt. xxi. 12; xxv. 
27. Here the expression means, there- 
fore, to attend to the pecuniary trans- 
actions of the Chureh, and to make 
the proper distribution for the wants 
of the poor. 

3. Look ye out. Select, or choose. As 
this was a matter pertaining to their 
own pecuniary affairs, it was proper 
that theyshould be per mitted to choose 
such men as they could confide in. By 
this means the apostles would be free 
from all suspicions. It could not be 
pretended that they were partial, nor 
could it ever be charged on them that 
they wished to embezzle the funds by 
managing them themselves, or by in- 


trusting them to men of their own se- 


lection. It follows from this, also, 
that the right of selecting deacons re- 
sides in the Chur ch, and does not per- 
tain to the ministry. It is evidently 
proper that men who are to be in- 
trusted with the alms of the Church 
should be selected by the Church it- 
self. J Among you. That is, from 
among the Grecians and Hebrews, 
that there may be justice done,-and 
no farther cause of complaint. {] Sev- 
en men. Seven was a sacred number 
among the Hebrews, but there does 
not appear to have been any mystery 
in choosing this number. It was a 
convenient number , sufficiently large 
to secure the faithful performance of 
the duty, and not so large as to cause 
confusion andembarrassment. It does 
not follow, however, that the same 
number-is now to be chosen as dea- 
cons in a church, for the precise num- 
ber is not commanded. 4| Of honest re- 
port. Of fair reputation; regarded as 
men ofintegrity. Greek, Testified of, or 
borne witness to; that is, whose charac- 
ters were well known and fair. q Pull 
of the Holy Ghost. This evidently does 
not mean endowed with miraculous 
gifts, or the power ofspeaking foreign 
languages, for such gifts were not 


necessary to the discharge of their of- 
fice, but it means men who were emi- 
nently under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost, or who were of distinguished 
piety. This was all that was necessa- 
ry in the case, and this is all that the 
words fairly imply. {And wisdom. 
Prudence, or skill, to make a wise and 
equable distribution. The qualitfica- 
tions of deacons are still further stated 
and illustrated in 1 Tim. iii. 8-10. In 
this place it is seen that they must be 
men of eminent piety and fair charac- _ 
ter, and that they must possess przu- 
dence, or wisdom, to manage the affairs 
connected with their office. These 
qualifications are indispensable to a 
faithful discharge of the duty in- 
trusted to the officers of the Church. 
{| Whom we may appoint. Whom we 
may constitute, or set over this busi- 
ness. The way in which this was done 
was by prayer and the imposition of 
hands, ver. 6. Though they were se- 
lected by the Church, yet the power of 
ordaining them, or setting them apart, 
was retained by the apostles. Thus 
the rights of both were preserved—the 
right of the Church to designate those* 
who should serve them in the office 
of deacon, and the right of the apos- 
tles to organize and establish the 
Church with its appropriate officers ; 
on the one hand, a due regard to’ the 
liberty and privileges of the Christian 
community, and, on the other, the se- 
curity of proper respect for the ottice 
as being of apostolic appointment and 
authority. 4] Over this business. That 
is, over the distribution of the alms of 
the Church—not to preach, or to goy- 
ern the Church, but solely to take care 
of the sacred funds of charity, and dis- 
tribute them to supply the wants of 
the poor. The office is distinguished 
from that of preaching the Gospel. To 
that the apostles were to attend. The 
deacons were expressly set apart to a 
different work, and to that work they 
should be confined. In this account 
of their original.appointment, there is 
not the slightest intimation that they 
were to preach, but the contrary is sup- 
posed in the whole transaction. Nor 
is there here the slightest_intimation 
that they were regarded as an order of 
clergy, or as inany way connected with 
the clerical office. In the ancient 
synagogues of the Jews there were 
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est report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom, whom we may ap- 
point over this business. 
4 But we will “ give ourselves 
a 1 Tim, 4. 15, 
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continually to prayer, and to the 
ministry of the word. . 

5 And the saying pleased the 
whole multitude; and they chose 


three men to whom was intrusted the 
eare of the poor. They were called 
by the Hebrews Purnasin or Fasiors. 
(Lightfoot, Hor. Heb.et Talm. Matt. 
iv. 23.) From these officers the apos- 
tles took the idea probably of appoint- 
ing deacons in the Christian Church, 
and doubtless intended that their du- 
ties should be the same. 

4, But we will give ourselves continual- 
ly. The original expression here used 
denotes intense and persevering appli- 
cation to a thing, or unwearied effort 
in it. See Notes on Acts i. 14. It 
means that the apostles designed to 
make this their constant and main ob- 
ject, undistracted by the cares of life, 
and even by attention to the tempo- 
ral wants of the Church. {] Zo prayer. 
Whether this means private or public 
prayer can not be certainly determin- 
ed. The passage, however, would 
rather incline us to suppose that the 
latter was meant, as it is immediately 
connected with preaching. Ifso, then 
the phrase denotes that they would 
give themselves to the duties of their 
office, one part of which was public 
prayer, and another preaching. Still 
it is to be believed that the apostles 


felt the need of secret prayer, and) 


practised it, as preparatory to their 
public preaching. §] And to the minis- 
try of the word. To preaching the 
Gospel, or communicating the mes- 
sage of eternal life to the world. The 
word ministry (d:axovia) properly de- 
notes the employment of a servant, 
and is given to the preachers of the 
Gospel because they are employed in 
this as the servants of God and of the 
Church. Wehave here a view of what 
the apostles thought to be the proper 
work of the ministry. They were set 
apart to this work. It was their main, 
their only employment. To this their 
lives were to be devoted, and both by 
their example and their writings they 
have shown that it was on this prin- 
ciple they acted. Compare 1 Tim. iy. 
15,16. 2 Tim. iv. 2. It follows also 
that if their time and talents were to 
be wholly devoted to this work, it 
was reasonable that they should re- 
ceive competent support from the 


churches, and this reasonable claim is 
often urged. See Notes on 1 Cor. ix. 
7-14. Gal. vi. 6. sd 

5. And the saying. The word—the 
counsel, or command. {J And they 
chose Stéphen, ete. A man who soon 
showed (chap. vii.) that he was every 
way qualified for his office, and fitted 
to defend also the cause of the Lord 
Jesus. This man had the distinguish- 
ed honor of being the first Christian 
martyr. ] And Nicolas. From this 
man some of the fathers (Iren., lib. i., 
27; Epiphanius, 1; Heres. 5) say that 
the sect of the Nicolaitanes, mentioned 
with so much disapprobation (Rey. ii. 
6,15), took their rise. But the eyi- 
dence of this is not clear. {A prose- 
lyte. A proselyte is one who is con- 
verted from one religion to another. 
See Notes on Matt. xxiii. 15. The 
word does not mean here that he was 
a convert to Christianity—which was 
true—but that he had been converted 
at Antioch from paganism to the Jew- 
ish religion. As this is the only pros- 
elyte mentioned among the seven dea- 
cons, it is evident that the others 
were native-born Jews, though a part 
of them might have been born out of 
Palestine, and have been. of the de- 
nomination of Grecians, or Hellenists, 
| Of Antioch. This city, often men- 
tioned in the New Testament (Acts 
xi. 19, 20, 26; xv: 22,35. Gal. i) 41, 
ete.), was situated in Syria, on the 
River Orontes, and was formerly call- 
ed Riblath. It is not mentioned in 
the Old Testament, but is frequently 
mentioned in the Apocrypha. It was 
built by Seleucus Nicanor, A.C. 3801, 
and was named Aztioch, in honor of 
his father Antiochus. It became the 
seat of empire of the Syrian kings of 
the Macedonian race, and afterward 
of the Roman governors of the east- 
ern provinees. In this place the dis- 
ciples of Christ were first called Chris- 
tians. Acts xi. 26. Josephus says it 
was the third city in size of the Ro- 
man provinces, being inferior only to 
Seleucia and Alexandria. It was long, 
indeed, the most powerful city of the 
East. The city was almost square, 
had many gates, was adorned with 
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Stephen, a man full of faith and 
of the Holy Ghost, and Philip,? 
and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and 
Timon, and Parmenas, and °¢ Nico- 
las a proselyte of Antioch : 

6 Whom they set before the 
apostles: and when ¢ they had 
prayed, they ° laid their hands on 
them. 

7 And’ the word of God in- 


a c.11. 94. - b 6.8.5, 265 21.8. 
e Rey. 2.6, 15. 2 


dc. 1, 24, 
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creased; and the number of the 
disciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
greatly; and a great company of 
the priests ’ were obedient to the 
faith. 

8 And Stephen, full of faith and 
power, cid great wonders and mir- 
acles among the people. 

9 Then there arose certain of the 


synagogue, which is called The syn- 


Sf Isa.55.11. ¢, 12.24; 19. 20. 
g Psa. 1382.9,16, John 12. 42. 


fine fountains, and possessed great 
fertility of soil and commercial opu- 
lence. It was subject to earthquakes, 
and was often almost destroyed by 
them. In A.D. 588 above sixty thou- 
sand persons perished in it in this 
manner. In A.D. 970 an army of one 
hundred thousand Saracens besieged 
it, and took it. In 1268 it was‘taken 
possession of by the Sultan of Egypt, 
who demolished it, and placed it un- 
der the dominion of the Turk. It is 
now called Antakia, and till the year 
1822 it occupied a remote corner of 
the ancient inclosure of its walls, its 
splendid buildings being reduced to 
hoyels, and its population® living in 
Turkish debasement. It contains 
now about ten thousand inhabitants. 
—Robinsows Calmet. This city should 
be distinguished from Antioch in Pi- 
sidia, also mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament. Acts xiii. 14. 

6. And when they had prayed. In- 
voking in this manner the blessing of 
God to attend them in the discharge 
of the duties of their office. {| They 
laid their hands, ete. Among the Jews 
it was customary to lay hands on the 
head of a person who was set apart to 
any particular ottice. Numb. xxvii. 18. 
Comp. Acts viii. 19. This was done, 
not to impart any power or ability, 
but to designate that they received 
their authority or commission from 
those who thus laid their hands on 
them, as the act of laying hands on 
the sick by the Saviour was an act 
signifying that the power of healing 
came fromhim. Matt.ix.18. Comp. 
Mark xvi. 18. In such cases the lay- 
ing on of the hands conveyed of itself 

“no healing power, but was a sign or 

token that the power came from the 

Lord Jesus. Ordination has been 

uniformly performed in this way. 

-See 1 Tim. y. 22. Though the sey- 
« 


en deacons had been chosen by the 
Church to this work, yet they derived 
their immediate commission and au- 
thority from the apostles. 

7. And the word of God increased. 
That is, the Gospel was more and 
more successful, or became more 
mighty and extensive in its influence. 
An instance of this success is imme- 
diately added. {| And agreut company 
of the priests. A great multitude. This 
is recorded justly as a remarkable in- 
stance of the power of the Gospel. 
How great this company was is not 
mentioned. But the number of the 
priests in Jerusalem, was very great; 
and their. conversion was a striking 
proof of the power of truth. It is 
probable that they had been opposed 
to the Gospel with quite as much hos- 
tility as any other class of the Jews. 
And it is now mentioned, as worthy 
of special record, that the Gospel was 
sufficiently mighty to humble even 
the proud, and haughty, and selfish, 
and envious priest to the foot of the 
cross. One design of the Gospel is to 
evince the power of truth in subduing 
all classes of men; and hence in the 
New Testament we have the record 
of its having actually subdued every 
class to the obedience of faith. Some 
MSS., however, here instead of priests 
read Jews. This reading is followed 
in the Syriac version. 4] Were obedient 
to the faith. The word faith here is 
evidently put for the Christian relig- 
ion. Faith is one of the main require- 
ments of the Gospel (Mark xvi. 16), 
and by a figure of speech is put for 
the Gospel itself. To become obedient 
to the faith, therefore, is to obey the 
requirements of the Gospel, particu- 
larly that which requires us to believe. 
Comp. Rom. x. 16. By the accession 
of the priests also no small part of the 
reproach would be taken away from 
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agogue of the Libertines, and Cyre- 
nians, and Alexandrians, and of 
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them of Cilicia and of Asia, dis- 
puting with Stephen. 


the Gospel that it made converts only 
among the lower classes of the peo- 
ple. Compare John vii. 48. 

8. And Stephen. The remarkable 
death of this first Christian martyr, 
which soon occurred, gaye occasion 
to the sacred writer to give a detailed 
account of his character, and of the 
causes which led to his death. Hith- 
erto the opposition of the Jews had 
been confined to threats and impris- 
onment; but it was now to burst 
forth with furious rage and madness, 
that could be satisfied only with blood. 
This was the first in a series of perse- 
cutions against Christians which fill- 
ed the Church with blood, and which 
closed the lives of thousands, perhaps 
millions in the great work of estab- 
lishing the Gospel on the earth. {Full 
of faith. Full of confidence in God, or 
trusting entirely to his promises. See 
Notes on Mark xvi. 16. {J And power. 
The power which was evinced in 
working miracles. Wonders. This 
is one of the words commonly used 
in the New Testament to denote mir- 
acles. 

9. Then there arose. That is, they 
stood up against him, or they op- 
posed him. Of the synagogue. See 
Notes on Matt. iv. 28. The Jews were 
scattered in all parts of the world. In 
every place they would have syna- 
gogues. But it is also probable that 
there would be enough foreign Jews 
residing at Jerusalem from each of 


those places to maintain the worship | 


of the synagogue; and at the great 
feasts, those synagogues adapted to 
Jewish people of different nations 
would be attended by those who came 
up to attend the great feasts. It is 
certain that there was a large number 
of synagogues in Jerusalem. The 
common estimate is, that there were 
four hundred and eighty in the city. 
—Lightfoot ; Vitringa. 4 Of the Liber- 
tines. ‘There has been very great dif- 
ference of opinion about the meaning 
ofthis word. The chief opinions may 
‘be reduced to three. 1. The word is 
Latin, and means properly a freedman, 
a man who had been a slave and was 
set at liberty. Many have supposed 
that these persons were manumitted 
slaves: of Roman origin, but who had 
beeome proselyted to the Jewish re- 
ligion, and who had a synagogue in 


Jerusalem. This opinion is not very 
probable; though it is certain, from 
Tacitus (Ann., lib. ii.,e. 85), that there 
were many persons of this description 
at Rome. Hesays that four thousand 
Jewish proselytes of Roman slaves 
made free were sent at one time to Sar- 
dinia. 2. Asecond opinion is, that these 
persons were Jews by birth, and had 
been taken captives by the Romans, 
and then set at liberty,and were thus 
called freedmen, or libertines. That 
there were many Jews of this descrip- 
tion there can be no doubt. Pompey 
the Great, when he subjugated Judea, 
sent large numbers of the Jews to 
Rome. — Philo, in Legat. ad Caium. 
These Jews were set at lfberty at 
Rome, and assigned a place beyond 
the Tiber for a residence. See Intro- 
duction to the Epistle to the Romans. 
These persons are by Philo called liber- 
tines, or freedmen. — Kuinoel, in loe. 
Many Jews were also conveyed as cap- 
tives by Ptolemy I. to Egypt, and ob- 
tained a residence in that country and 
the vicinity. 38. Another opinion is, 
that they took their name from some 
place which they occupied. This opin- 
ion is more probable from the fact that 
all the other persons mentioned here 
are named from the countries which 
they occupied. Suidas says that this 
is the name of aplace. And in one of 
the fathers this passage occurs: “ Vic- 
tor, bishop of the Catholic Church at 
Libertina, says, unity is there,’’ ete. 
From this passage it is plain that there 
was a place called Libertina. That 
place was in Africa, net far from an- 
cient Carthage. See Bishop Pearce’s 
Comment. on this place. 4] Cyrenians. 
Jews who dwelt at Cyrene in Africa. 
See Notes on Matt. xxvii. 82. 4 Aler- 
andrians. Inhabitants of Alexandria 
in Egypt. That city was founded by 
Alexander the Great, B.C. 332, and was — 
peopled by colonies of Greeks and 
Jews. It was much celebrated, and 
contained not less than three hundred 
thousand free citizens, and as many 
slaves. The city was the residence of 
many Jews. Josephus says that Alex- 
ander himself assigned to them a par- 
ticular quarter of the city, and al- 
lowed them eqnpal privileges with the 
Greeks, (Antiq., xiy., 7, 2. Against 
Apion, ii:,4.) Philo affirms that of five 
parts of the city, the Jews inhabited 
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10 And they were not able “to 
resist the wisdom and the spirit by 
which he spake. 

11 Then they suborned ? men, 
which said, We have heard him 

@ Lu. 21.15, 
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speak blasphemous words against 
Moses, and against God. 
12 And they stirred up the peo- 


| ple, and the elders, and the scribes, » 


and came upon him, and caught 
b 1 Kings 21. 10,13. Matt. 26. 59, 60. 


two. According to his statement, 
there dwelt in his time at Alexandria 
and the other Egyptian cities not less 
than ten hundred thousand Jews. Am- 
ron; the general of Omar, when he 
took the city, said that it contained 
40,000 tributary Jews. At this place 
the famous version of the Old Tes- 
tament called the Septuagint, or the 
Alexandrian version, was made. See 
Robinson’s Calmet. {] Cilicia. This 
Was a province of Asia Minor, on the 
sea-coast, at the north of Cyprus. The 
capital of this province was Tarsus, 
the native place of Paul, chap. ix. 11. 


As Paul was of this place, and belong- | 


ed doubtless to this synagogue, it is 
probable that he was one who was en- 
gaged in this dispute with Stephen. 
Comp. chap. vii. 58. J Of Asia. See 
Notes on chap. ii. 9. |] Disputing with 
Stephen. Doubtless on the question 
whether Jesus was the Messiah. This 
word does not denote angry disputing, 
but is commonly used to denote fair 
and impartial inquiry; and it is prob- 
able that the discussion began in this 
way, and when they were overcome 
by argument, they resorted, as dispu- 
tants are apt to do, to angry crimina- 
tions and violence. 

10. To resist. That is, they were not 
able to answer his arguments. 4] Zhe 
wisdom. This properly refers to his 
knowledge of the Scriptures ; his skill 
in what the Jews esteemed to be wis- 
dom—acquaintance with their sacred 
writings, opinions, ete. J Azd the spir- 
it. This has been commonly under- 
s°90d of the Holy Spirit, by which he 
vas aided; bnt it rather means the 
energy, power, or ardor of Stephen. He 
evinced a spirit of zeal and sincerity 
which they could not withstand; 
which served, more than mere argu- 
ment could have done, to convince 
them that he was right. The evidence 
of sincerity, honesty, and zeal in a 
public speaker will often go farther to 
conyince the great mass of mankind, 


than the most able argument if de- | 


livered in a cold and indifferent man- 


ner. 


11. Then they suborned men, 


F2 


To sul-. 


orm in law means to procure a person 
to take such a false oath as constitutes 
perjury.— Webster, It has substantial- 
ly thissense here. It means that they 
induced them to declare that which 
was false, or to bring a false accusation 
against him. This was done, not by 
declaring a palpable and open false- 
hood, but by perverting his doctrines, 
and by stating their own inferences as 
what he had actually maintained—the 
common way in which men oppose 
doctrines from which they differ. The 
Syriac reads this place, ‘‘Then they 
sent certain men, and jnstructed them 
that they should say,” ete. This was 
repeating an artifice which they had 
before practised so successfully in re- 
lation to the Lord Jesus Christ. See 
Matt. xxvi. 60,61. 4 Wehave heard, ete. 
When they alleged that they had heard 
this is not said. Probably, however, 
they referred to some of his discour- 
ses with the people when he wrought 
miracles and wonders among them, 
ver.8. I Blasphemous words. See Notes 
on Matt. ix. 8. Moses was regarded 
with profound reverence. His laws 
they held to be unchangeable. Any 
intimation, therefore, that there was a 
greater lawgiver than he, or that his 
institutions were mere shadows and 
types, and were no longer binding, 
would be regarded as blasphemy, even 
though it should be spoken with the 
highest professed respect for Moses. 
That the Mosaic institutions were to 
be changed, and give place to anoth- 
er and a better dispensation, all the 
Christian teachers would affirm ; but 
this was not said with a design to blas- 
pheme or revile Moses. Jn the view of 
the Jews, to say that was to speak blas- 
phemy; and hence, instead of report- 
ing what he actually did say, they ac- 
cused him of saying what they regard- 
edas blasphemy. Ifreports are made 
of what men say, their very words 
should be reported; and we should 
not report owr inferences or impres- 
sions as what they said. §]/And against 
God. God was justly regarded by the 
Jews as the giver of their law and 
the author of their institutions, But 
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him, and brought him to the coun- 
cil 

13 And set up false witnesses, 
which said, This man ceaseth not 
to speak blasphemous words 
against this holy place, and the 
law: 

14 For we have heard him say, 
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That this Jesus of Nazareth shall 
’ destroy this place, and shall 
change the’ customs which Moses 
delivered us. 

15 And all that sat in the coun- 
cil, looking steadfastly on him, saw 
his¢ face as it had been the face of 
an angel. 

6 Dan. 9. 26. 


1 or, rites. e Ex. 34. 30, 35. 


the Jews, either willfully or involun- 
~tarily, not knowing that they were a 
shadow of good things to come, and 
were therefore to pass away, regarded 
all intimations of such a change as 
blasphemy against God. God had a 
right to change or abolish those cer- 
emonial observances, and it was not 
blasphemy in Stephen to declare it. 

12. And they stirred wp the people. 
They excited the people, or alarmed 
their fears, as had been done before 
when they sought to put the Lord Je- 
sus to death. Matt. xxvii. 20. 4 The 
elders. The members of the Sanhe- 
drim, or great council. 4] Scribes. See 
Notes on Matt. ii.4. 4] Zo the cowneil. 
To the Sanhedrim, or the great coun- 
cil of the nation, which claimed juris- 
diction in the matters of religion. See 
Notes on Matt. ii. 4. 

13. And set up false witnesses. It has 
been made a question why these per- 
sons are called false witnesses, since it 
is Supposed by many that they report- 
ed merely the words of Stephen. It 
may be replied that if they did report 
merely his words; if Stephen had actu- 
ally said what they affirmed, yet they 
perverted his meaning. They accused 
him of blasphemy ; that is, of calumni- 
ous and reproachtul words against Mo- 
ses and against God. That Stephen 
had spoken in such a manner, or had 
designed to reproach Moses, there is no 
evidence. What was said in.the mild- 
est manner, and in the way of cool ar- 
gument, might easily be perverted so 
as in their view to amount to blasphe- 
my. But there is no evidence what- 
ever that Stephen had ever wsed these 
words on any occasion, and it is alto- 
gether improbable that he ever did, 
for the following reasons: (1.) Jesus 
himself never aflirmed that He would 
destroy that place, He uniformly 
taught that it would be done by the 
Gentiles. Matt, xxiv. It is altogeth- 
er improbable, therefore, that Stephen 
should declare any such thing. (2.) It 
is equally improbable that he taught 


that Jesus would abolish the peculiar 
customs and rites of the Jews. It was 
long, and after much discussion, be- 
fore the apostles themselves were con- 
vinced that they were to be changed, 
and when they were changed it was 
done gradually. See Acts x. 14, ete. ; 
xi. 2, etce.-; xv.20; xxi. 20) etc) phe 
probability therefore is, that the whole 
testimony was false, and was artfully 
invented to produce the utmost exas- 
peration among the people, and yet 
was at the same time so plausible as 
to be easily believed. For on this 
point the Jews were particularly sen- 
sitive; and it is clear that they had 
some expectations that the Messiah 
would produce some such changes. 
Compare Matt. xxvi. 61 with Dan. ix. 
26, 27. The same charge was after- 
ward brought against Paul, which he 
promptly denied. See Acts xxy. 8. 
| This holy place. The Temple. {| The 
law, The law of Moses. 

14. Shallchange. Shall abolish them, 
orshallintroduce others in theirplace. 
§| The customs. The ceremonial rites 
and observances of sacrifices, festi- 
vals, ete., appointed by Moses. 

15, Looking steadfastly on him. —Fix- 
ing the eyes intently on him. Prob- 
ably they were attracted by the unu- 
sual appearance of the man, his meelk- 
ness, his calm and collected fearless- 
ness, and the proofs of conscious in- 
nocence and sincerity. {| Zhe face of 
an angel. This expression is one evi- 
dently denoting that he manifested 
evidence of sincerity, gravity, fearless- 
ness, confidence in God. Itis used in 
the Old Testament to denote peculiar 
wisdom. 2Sam. xiv.17; xix. 27. In 
Gen. xxxiii. 10, it is used to denote 
peculiar majesty and glory, as if it 
were the face of God. When Moses 
came down from Mount Sinai, it is © 
said that the skin of his face shone so 
that the children of Israel were afraid 
to come nigh to him, Ex. xxxiy. 29, 
30, 2 Cor. ili. 7,13. Compare Rev. i. 
16. Matt. xvii. 2. The expression is 
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2 And he said, Men, ¢ brethren, 
and fathers, hearken: The God of 


glory appeared unto our father 
@ c, 22.1. 


used to denote the impression pro- 
duced on the countenance by com- 
munion with God; the calm serenity 
and composure which follow a confi- 
dent committing of all into his hands. 
It is not meant that there was any 
thing miraculous in the case of Ste- 
phen, but it is language that denotes 
calmness, dignity, “and confidence in 
God, all of which were so marked on 
his countenance that it impressed 
them with clear proofs of his inno- 
cence and piety. The language is very 
common in the Jewish writings. It 
is not unusual for deep feeling, sincer- 
ity, and confidence in God, toi impress 
themselves on the countenance. Any 
deep emotion will do this; and it is 
to be expected that religious feeling 
the most tender and solemn of all feel- 
ing, will diffuse seriousness, serenity, 
calmness, and peace, not affected sanc- 
timoniousness, over the countenance. 

In this chapter we have another 
specimen of the manner in which the 
Church of the Lord Jesus was estab- 
lished. It was from the beginning 
amidst scenes of persecution, en- 
countering opposition adapted to try 
the nature and power of religion. If 
Christianity was an imposture, it had 
enemies acute and malignant enough 
to detect the imposition. The learn- 
ed, the cunning, and the mighty rose 
up in opposition, and by all the arts 
of sophistry, all the force of authori- 
ty, and all the fearfulness of power, 
attempted to destroy it in the com- 
mencement. Yet it lived; it gained 
new accessions of strength from ey ery 
new form of opposition; it evinced its 
genuineness more and more by show- 
ing that it was superior to the arts 
and malice of earth and of hell. 


CHAPTER VII. 

This chapter contains the defence 
of Stephen before the Sanhedrim, or 
great council of the Jews. There has 
been great diversity of opinion about 
the object which Stephen had in view 
in this defence, and about the reason 
why he introduced at stich length the 
history of the Jewish people. Buta 
few remarks may perhaps show his 
design. He was accused of blasphemy 
in speaking against the institutions of 


Moses and the Temple, that is, against 
every thing held sacred among the Jews. 
To meet this charge, he gives a state- 
ment, at length, of his belief in the_ 
Mosaic religion, in the great points 
of their history, and in the fact that 
God had interposed in a remarkable 
manner in defending them from dan- 
gers. By'this historical statement he 
avows his full belief in the divine ori- 
gin of the Jewish religion, and thus 
indirectly repels the charge of blas- 
phemy. It is further to be remem- 
bered that this was the best way of 
securing the atiention of the council. 
Had he entered on an abstract de- 
fence, he might expect to be stopped 
by their cavils or their clamor. But 
the history of their own nation was a 
favorite topic among the Jews. They 
were always ready to, listen to an ac- 
count of their ancestors; and to se- 
eure their attention, nothing more 
was necessary than to refer to their 
illustrious lives and deeds. Compare 
Psa. Ixxviii., ev., evi., exxxv. Ezek. 
xx. In this way Stephen secured their 
attention, and practically repelled the 
charge of speaking reproachfully of 
Moses and the Temple. He showed 
them that he had as firm a belief as 
they in the great historical facts of 
their nation. It is to be remember- 
ed, also, that this speech was broken 
off in the midst (ver. 53, 54), and it is 
therefore difficult to state fully what 
the design of Stephen was. It seems 
clear, however, that he intended to 
convict them of guilt, by showing that 
they sustained the same character as 
their fathers had manifested (ver. 51, 
52); and there is some probability that 
he intended to show that the accept- 
able worship of God was not to be 
confined to any place particularly, 
from the fact that the worship of 
Abraham, and the patriarchs, and Mo- 
ses, was acceptable before the Temple 
was reared (ver. 2, ete.), and from the 
declaration in ver. 48, that God dwells 
not in temples made with hands. 
All that can be said here is, that Ste- 
phen (1.) showed his full belief in the 
divine appointment of Moses and the 
historical facts of their religion; (2.) 
That he laid the foundation of an argu- 
ment to show that those things were 
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Abraham when he was in Mesopo- 


_tamia, before he dwelt in Charran, 
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3 And said ¢ unto him, Get thee 
out of al country, and ‘from thy 


a Gen, 12.1. 


not perpetually binding, and that ac- 
ceptable worship might be offered in 
other places and in another manner 
than at the Temple. 

It has been asked in what way Luke 
became acquainted with this speech 
so as to repeat it. The Scripture has 
not informed us. But we may re- 
mark, (1.) That Stephen was the first 
martyr. His death, and the incidents 
connected with it, could not but be a 
matter of interest to the first Chris- 
tians, and the substance of his defence, 
at least, would be familiar to them. 
There is no improbability in suppos- 
ing that imperfect copies might be 
preserved by writing, and circulated 
among them. (2.) Luke was the com- 
panion of Paul. (See Introduction to 
the Gospel by Luke.) Paul was pres- 
ent when this defence was delivered, 
and was a man who would be likely 
to remember what was said on such an 
occasion. 
have derived the account of this de- 
fence. In regard to this discourse, it 
may be further remarked, that it is 
not necessary to suppose that Stephen 


was inspired. Even jf there should | 
| Euphrates and the Tigris. 


be found inaccuracies, as some critics 
have pretended, in the address, it 
would not militate against its genu- 
ineness. It is the defence of a man 
on trial under a serious charge; not.a 
man of whom there is evidence that 
he was inspired, but a pious, devoted, 
heavenly-minded man. All that the 
sacred narrative is responsible for is 
the correctness of the report. Luke al- 
leges only that such a speech was in fact 
delivered, without affirming that every 
particular in it is correct. 

1. Then said the high-priest. Sce 
Notes on Matt. ii. 4. In this case the 
high-priest seems to have presided in 
the council. {] Are these things so? 
To wit, the charge alleged against him 
of blasphemy against “Moses and the 
Temple. Chap. vi. 18, 14. 

2, Men, brethren, and fathers, These 
were the usual titles by which the San- 
hedrim was addressed. In all this 
Stephen was perfectly respectful, and 
showed that he was disposed to ren- 
der due honor to the institutions of 
the nation, {|The glory of God. This 
is a Hebrew form of expression de- 
noting the glorious God. It properly 


*, 


From him Luke might | 


denotes his majesty, or splendor, .or 
magnificence; and the word glory is 
often applied to the splendid appear- 
ances in which God has manifested 
himself to men. Deut.v.24. Exod. 
Xxxiii.18; xvi.7,10. Lev.ix.23. Num. 
xiv. 10. Perhaps Stephen meant to 
affirm that God appeared to Abraham 
in some such glorious or splendid 
manifestation, by which he would 
know that he was addressed by God. 
Stephen, moreover, évidently uses the ~ 
word glory to repel the charge of blas- 
phemy against God, and to show that 
he regarded him as worthy of honor 
and praise. {[ Appeared, ete. In what 
manner he appeared is not said. In 
Gen. xii. 1, it is simply recorded that 
God had said unto Abraham, ete. {j Zo 
our father, The Jews yalued them- 
selves much on being the children of 
Abraham. See Notes on Matt. iii. 9. 
The expression was therefore well 
calculated to conciliate their minds. 
|] When he was in Mesopotamia. In 
Gen. xi. 31, it is said that Abraham 
dwelt in Ur of the Chaldees. The word 
Mesopotamia properly denotes the 
region between the two rivers, the 
See Notes 
on Acts ii. 9. The name is Greek, and 
the region had also other names be- 
fore the Greek es was giv en to it. 
In Gen. xi. 31; 7, it is called Ur 
of the Chaldesd,. "Mosopoteta and 
Chaldea might not exactly coincide; 

but it is evident that Stephen meant 
to say that Ur was in the country after- 
ward called Mesopotamia. Its precise 
situation is unknown. A Persian for- 
tress of this name is mentioned by 
Ammianus (xxy. 8) between Nisibis 
and the Tigris. ‘| Before he dwelt in 
Charran. ‘From Gen. xi. 31, it would 
seem that Terah took his son Abra- 
ham of his own accord, and removed 
to Haran. But from Gen. xii. ites 

7, it appears that God had command- 
ed Abraham to remove, and so he or- 
dered it in his prov idence that Terah 
was disposed to remove his family 
with an intention of going into the 
land of Canaan. The word Charran 
is the Greek form of the Hebrew Ha- 
ran. Gen, xi. 31. This place was also 
in Mesopotamia, in 36° 52’ N. lat. and 
39° 5’ E. long. Here Terah died (Gen. 

xi, 82); and to this place Jacob re- 
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kindred, and come into the land 
which I shall show thee. 
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4 Then“came he out of the 
land of the Chaldeans, and dwelt 
“a Gen. 12.5. 


tired when he fled from his brother 
Esau, Gen. xxvii. 48. It is situated 
**in a flat and sandy plain, and is in- 
habited by a few wandering Arabs, 
who select it for the delicious water 
which it contains.’”’—fobinson’s Cal- 
met. 

3. And said unto him. How long 
this was said before he went is not. re- 
corded. Moses simply says that God 
had commanded him to go. Gen. xii. 
1. Thy kindred. Thy relatives, or 
family connections. It seems that 
Terah went with him as far as to Ha- 
yan; but Abraham was apprized that 
he was to leave his family, and to go 
almost alone. {] dito the land, etc. 
The country was yet unknown. The 
place was to be shown him. This is 
presented in the New Testament as 
a strong instance of faith. Heb. xi. 
8,9. It was an act of simple confidence 
in God. And to leave his country and 
home; to go into a land of strangers, 
not knowing whither he went, re- 
quired strong confidence in God. It 
is a simple illustration of what man is 
always required to do at the command 
of God. Thus the Gospel requires 
him to commit all to God; to yield 
body and soul to his disposal; to be 
ready at his command to forsake fa- 
ther, and mother, and friends, and 
houses, and lands, for the sake of the 
Lord Jesus. Luke xiv.33. Matt. xix, 
27, 29. The trials which Abraham 
might have anticipated may be readily 
conceived. He was going, in a rude 
and barbarous age of the world, into a 
land of strangers. He was without 
arms or armics, and almost alone. He 
did not even know the nature or sit- 
uation of the land, or the character of 
its inhabitants. He had no title to it; 
no claim to urge; and he went depend- 
ing on the simple promise of God 
that he would give it to him. He 
went, therefore, trusting simply to 
the promise of God. Thus his con- 
duct illustrated precisely what we are 
to do in reference to all our coming 
life, and to the eternity before us: 
we are to trust simply to the promise 
of God, and do that which he requires. 
This is faith. In Abraham it was as 
simple and intelligible an operation of 
mind as,ever occurs in any instance. 
Noris faith in the Scriptures regarded 


as more mysterious than any other 
mental operation. Had Abraham seen 
all that was to result from his going 
into that land, it would have been a 
sufficient reason to induce him to do 
ashe did. But God saw it; and Abra- 
ham was required to act just as if he 
had seen it all, and all the reasons why - 
he was called, On the strength of 
God’s promises he was ealled to act. 
This was faith. It didnot require him 
to act where there was no reason for 
his so acting, but where he did not see 
the reason. So in all cases of faith. 
If man could see all that God sees, he 
would perceive reasons for acting as 
God requires. But the reasons of . 
things are often concealed, and man 
is required to act on the belief that God 
sees reasons why he should so act. 
To act under the proper impression 
of that truth which God presents: is 
faith; as simple and intelligible as 
any other act or operation of the 
mind. See Notes on Mark xvi. 16, 

4. Land of the Chaldeans. From Ur ~ 
ofthe Chaldees. Gen. xi. 31. 4] When 
his father was dead. This passage has 
given rise to no small difficulty in the 
interpretation. The difficulty is this: 
From Gen. xi. 26, it would seem that, 
Abraham was born when Terah was 
seventy years of age. ‘And Terah 
lived seventy years, and begat Abram, 
Nahor, and Haran.’”? From Gen. xii. 
4, itseems that Abraham was seventy- 
five years of age when he departed 
from Haran to Canaan. The age of 
Terah was therefore but one hundred 
and forty-five years. Yet in Gen. xi. 
32, it is said that Terah was two hun- 
dred and five years old when he died, 
thus leaving sixty years of Terah’s life 
beyond the time when Abraham left 
Haran. Various modes have been pro- 
posed of meeting this difficulty. (1.) 
Errors in numbers are more likely to 
oecur than any other. In the Samar- 
itan copy of the Pentateuch, it is said 
that Terah died in Haran at the age 
of one hundred and five years, which 
would suppose that his death occur- 
red forty years before Abraham left 
Haran. But the Hebrew, Latin, Vul- 
gate, Septuagint, Syriac, and Arabic 
read it two hundred and five years. 
(2.) It is not affirmed that Abraham 
was born just at the time when Terah 
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in Charran; and from thence, when 

his father was dead, he removed 

him into this land, wherein ye now 
dwell. . 

5 And he gave him none inherit- 

ance in it, no, not so much as to set 
@ Gen. 13, 15. 
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his foot on: yet he promised “ that 
he would give it to him for a pos- 
session, and to his seed after him, 
when as yet he had no child. 
6 And God spake on this wise, 
That ® his seed should sojourn 
6 Gen. 15.13, 16. 


was seventy years ofage. All that the 
passage in Gen. xi. 26 proves, accord- 
ing to the usual meaning of similar 
expressions, is, that Terah was seventy 
years old before he had any sons, and 
that the three were born subsequent- 
ly to that. But which was born first, 
or what intervals intervened between 
their birth, does not appear. Assured- 
ly it does not mean that all were born 
precisely at the time when Terah was 

» seventy years of age. Neither does it 
appear that Abraham was the oldest 
of the three. The sons of Noah are 
said to have been Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth (Gen. v. 32); yet Japheth, 
though mentioned last, was the eld- 
est. (Gen. x.21.) As Abraham after- 
ward became much the most distin- 
guished, and as he was the father of 
the Jewish people, of whom Moses 
was writing, it was natural that he 
should be mentioned first. Ifit can 
not be proved that Abraham was the 
eldest, as assuredly it can not be, then 
there is no improbability in supposing 
that his birth might have occurred 
many years after Terah was seventy 
years of age. (3.) The Jews unani- 
mously affirm that Terah relapsed into 
idolatry before Abraham left Haran ; 
and this they denominate death, or a 
moral death.—Awinoel. It is certain, 
therefore, that, from some cause, they 
were accustomed to speak of Terah as 
dead before Abraham left him. Ste- 
phen only used language which was 
customary among the Jews, and would 
employ it,doubtless, correctly, though 
wemay not beable to see precisely how 
it can be reconciled with the account 
in Genesis, 

5. And he gave him none inheritance. 
Abraham led a wandering life; and 
this passage means that he did not 
himself receive a permanent posses- 
sion or residence in that land. The 
only land which he owned was the 
field which he purchased of the chil- 
‘dren of Heth for a burial-place. Gen. 
xxiii. As this was obtained by pur- 
chase, and not by the direct gift of 
God, and as it was not designed for a 


residence, it is said that God gave him 
no inheritance. It is mentioned as a 
strong instance of his faith that he 
should remain there without a per- 
manent residence himself, with only 
the prospect that his children, at 
some distant period, would inherit it. 
{ Not so much as to set his footon. This 
is a proverbial expression, denoting 
in an emphatic manner that he had no 
land. Deut. ii. 5. Would give it to 
him. Gen. xiii. 15. Abraham did not 
himself possess all that land; and the 
promise is evidently equivalent to 
saying that it would be conferred on 
the family of Abraham, or the family 
of which he was the father, without 
affirming that he would himself per- 
sonally possess it. It is true, howev- 
er, that Abraham himself afterward 
dwelt many years in that land as his 
home. Gen. xiii, ete. 4] For a posses- 
sion. To be held as his own property. 
| When as yet he had no child. When 
there was no human probability that 
he would have any posterity. Comp. 
Gen. xv. 258% xvi. 11,12. Dhwsiis 
mentioned as a strong instance of his 


faith; ‘‘ who against hope believed in 


hope.”’ Rom. iv. 18. 

6. And God spake on this wise. In 
this manner. Gen. xy. 13,14. 4 His 
seed. His posterity; his descendants. 
4 Should sojourn. This means that 
they would have a temporary residence 
there. The word is used in opposi- 
tion to a fixed, permanent home, and 
is applied to travelers, or foreigners. 
§| In a strange land. In the Hebrew 
(Gen. xv. 13), ‘Shall be a stranger in 
a land that is not theirs.’”” The land 
of Canaan and the land of Egypt were 
to them strange lands, though the ob- 
vious reference here is to the latter. 


§| Should bring them into bondage. Or, 
would make them slaves. Exod. i. 11. 
§| And entreat them evil. Would op- 


press or afflict them. 4 Four hundred 
years. This is the precise time which 
is mentioned by Moses. Gen. xy. 13. 
Great perplexity has been experienced 
In explaining this passage, or reconcil- 
ing it with other statements. In Exo- 
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should bring them into bondage, 
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and entreat them evil four « hun- 
dred years. 
a Ex. 12.40, 41. 


dus xii. 40, it is said that their sojourn- 
ing in Egypt was four hundred and 
thirty years. Josephus (Antiq., b. ii., 
chap. ix., § 1) also says that the time 
in which they were in Egypt was four 
hundred years; though in another 
place (Antiq., b. li., chap. xv., § 2) he 
says that they left Egypt four hundred 
and thirty years after their forefather 
Abraham came to Canaan, but two 
hundred and fifteen years after Jacob 
removed to Egypt. Paul also (Gal. 
iii. 17) says that it was four hundred 
and thirty years from the time when 
the promise was given to Abraham to 
the time when the law was given on 
Mount Sinai. The Samaritan Penta- 
teuch says also (Exod. xii. 40) that the 
“dwelling of the sons of Israel, and 


of their fathers, which they dwelt 7 | 


the land ef Canaan, and in the land of 
Egypt, was four hundred and thirty 
years.”’ The same is the version of 
the Septuagint. A part of this per- 
plexity is removed by the fact that 
Stephen and Moses use, in accordance 
with a very common custom, rownd 
numbers in speaking of it, and thus 
speak of four hundred years when the 
literal time was four hundred and thir- 
ty. The other perplexities are not so 
easily removed. From the account 
which Moses has given of the lives of 
certain persons, it would seem clear 
that the time which they spent in 
Egypt was not four hundred years. 
From Gen. xlvi. 8, 11, it appears that 
Kohath was born when Jacob went 
into Egypt. He lived one hundred 
and thirty-three years. Exod. vi. 18. 
Amram, his son, and the father of Mo- 
ses, lived one hundred and thirty-sev- 
enyears. Exod.vi.20. Moses was eigh- 
ty years old when he was sent to Pha- 
raoh, Exod. vii. 7. The whole time 
thus mentioned, including the time in 
which the father lived after his son 


was born, was only three hundred and | 


fifty years. Exclusive of that, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the actual 
time of their being in Egypt could not 
have been but about two hundred 
years, according to one account of 
Josephus. The question then is, how 
can these accounts be reconciled ? 
The only satisfactory way is by sup- 
posing that the four hundred and thir- 
ty ycars includes the whole time from 


the calling of Abraham to the depart- 
ure from Egypt. And that this was 
the fact is probable from the followin 
circumstances. (1.) The purpose of 
all the narratives on this subject is to 
trace the period before they became 
finally settled in the land of Canaan. 
During all this period from the call- 
ing of Abraham, they were in a wan- 
dering, unfixed situation. This con- 
stituted substantially ove period, in- 
cluding all their oppressions, hard- 
ships, and dangers; and it was natu- 
ral to have reference to this entire pe- 
riod in any account which was given. 
(2.) All this period was properly the 
period of promise, not of possession. In 
this respect the ‘wanderings of Abra- 
ham and the oppressions of Egypt 
came under the same general descrip- 
tion. (3.) Abraham was himself occa- 
sionally in Egypt. He was unsettled; 
and since Egypt was so pre-eminent 
in all their troubles, it was natural to 
speak of all their oppressions as hay- 
ing occurred in that country. The 
phrase ‘‘residence in Egypt,” or “‘in 
a strange land,’? would come to be 
synonymous, and would denote all 
their oppressions and trials. They 
would speak of their sufferings as hay- 
ing been endured in Egypt, because 
their afflictions there were 80 much 
more prominent than before. (4,) All 
this receives countenance from the 
version of the LXX., and from the 
Samaritan text, showing the manner 
in which the ancient Jews were ac- 
customed to understand it. (5.) It 
should be added, that difficulties of 
chronology are more likely to occur 
‘than any others; and it should not be 
deemed strange if there are perplexi- 
ties of this kind found in ancient wri- 
tings which we can not explain. It 
is so in all ancient records; and all 
that is usually expected in relation to 
such difficulties is that we should be 
Sse to present a probable explanation. 
7. And the nation, ete. Referrin 
Pe ularly to the Egyptians. | Wilt 
LT judge. The word judge, in the Bible, - 
often means to execute judgment as 
well as to pronounce it; that is, to 
punish. See John xviii. "31; ili. 17; 
viii. 50; xii.47. Acts xxiv. 6. 1Cor. 
Wo 835 ete. It has this meaning here. 
God regarded their oppressive acts ds 
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7 And the nation to whom they 
shall be in bondage will I judge, 
said God: and after that shall they 
come forth, and serve * me in this 
place. 

8 And*he gave him the cove- 
nant of circumcision. And so ° 
Abraham begat Isaac, and cireum- 

@ Exod. 3,12. 6 Gen. 17, 9-11. ¢ Gen. 21.14. 
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|cised him the eighth day; and 
Isaac ¢ begat Jacob; and Jacob ¢ be- 
gat the twelve patriarchs, 

9 And the patriarchs, moved 
with * envy, sold Joseph into 
Egypt; but’ God was with him, 

10 And delivered him out of all 
his afflictions, and gave him favour 


d Gen. 25. 26. é Gen. 29. 32, ete. 


SJ Gen. 37.28. Psa. 105.17. g Gen. 39.2, 21. 


deserving his indignation, and he 
evinced it in the plagues with which 
he visited them, aad in their over- 
throw in the Red Sea. {J Shall serve 
me. Shall worship me, or be regarded 
as my people. 4 Jn this place. That 
is, in the place where God made this 
promise to Abraham. ~These words 
are not found in Genesis, but similar 
words are found in Exod. iii. 12, and it 


was a practice, in making quotations, | 


to quote the sense only, or to connect 
two or more promises having relation 
to the same thing. 

8. And he gave him. That is, God 
appointed or commanded this. Gen. 
xvii. 9-18. “| The covenant. The word 
covenant denotes properly a compact 


or agreement between two or more | 


persons, usually attended with seals, 
pledges, or sanctions. In Gen, xvii. 
7, and elsewhere, it is said that God 
would establish his covenant with 
Abraham; that is, he made him cer- 
tain definite promises, attended with 
pledges and seals, etc. The idea of, 
a strict compact or agreement between 
God and man, as between equal par- 
ties, is not found in the Bible. The 
word is commonly used, as here, to 
denote a promise on the part of God, 
attended with pledges, and demand- 
ing, on the part of man, in order to 
avail himself of its benefits, a specified 
course of conduct. The covenant is 
therefore another name for denoting 
two things on the part of God: (1.) 
A command, Which man is not at lib- 
erty to reject, as he world be if it were 
a literal covenant; and, (2.) A prom- 
ise, Which is to be fulfilled only on the 
condition of obedience. The cove- 
nant with Abraham was simply a 
promise to give him the land, and to 
make him a great nation, ete. It was 
never proposed to Abraham with the 
supposition that he was at liberty to 
reject it, or to refuse to comply with 
its conditions. Circumcision was ap- 
pointed as the mark or indication that 


| Abraham and those thus designated 
were the persons included in the gra- 
cious purpose and promise. It served 
to separate them as a peculiar people; 
a people whose peculiar characteris- 
tic it was that they obeyed and served 
the God who had made the promise to 
Abraham. The phrase ‘‘ covenant of 
circumcision’? means, therefore, the 
covenant or promise which God made 
to Abraham, of which circumcision 
was the distinguishing mark or sign. 
§| The twelve patriarchs. The word pa- 
triarch properly denotes the father 
and ruler ofa family. But it is com- 
monly applied, by way of eminence, 
to the progenitors of the Jewish race, 
particularly to the twelve sons of Ja- 
cob. Sef Notes on Acts ii. 29. 

9. Moved with envy. That is, dissat- 
isfied with the favor which their father 
Jacob showed Joseph, and envious at 
the dreams which indicated that he 
| was to be raised to remarkable honor 
above his parents and brethren. Gen. 
xxxvii. 3-11, 4 Sold Joseph into Egypt. 
Sold him, that he might be taken to 
Egypt. _This was done at the sugges- 
tion of Judah, who advised it that Jo- 
seph might not be put to death by his 
brethren. Gen. xxxvii. 28. It is pos- 
sible that Stephen, by this fact, might 
have designed to prepare the way for 
a severe rebuke of the Jews for hay- 
ing dealt in a similar manner with 
their Messiah. [But God was with 
him. God protected him, and over- 
ruled all these wicked doings, so that 
he was raised to extraordinary hon- 
ors. . 

10, And delivered him, ete. That is, 
restored him to liberty from his servi- 
tude and humiliation, and raised him 
up to high honors and offices in Egypt. 
§| Favor and wisdom. The favor was 
the result ofhis wisdom. His wisdom 
was particularly evinced in interpret- 
ing the dreams of Pharaoh. Gen. xli. 
§| And made him governor, ete. Gen. 
xli, 40. 4] All his house. All the fami- 
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and wisdom in the sight of Pha- 
raoh, king of Egypt; and he “made 


him governor over Egypt and all | 


his house. 

11 Now’ there came a dearth 
over all the land of Egypt and 
Chanaan, and great affliction; and 
our fathers found no sustenance. 

12 But ¢ when Jacob heard that 
there was corn in Egypt, he sent 
out our fathers first. 


a Gen. 41, 40. b Gen, 41. 54, e Gen. 42, 1,2. 
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13 And at the second time Jo- 
seph “was made known to his 
brethren; and Joseph’s kindred 
was made known unto Pharaoh. 

14 Then sent Joseph, and called 
his father Jacob to him, and all ¢ 
his kindred, threescore and fifteen 
souls. : 

15 So Jacob went down into 


Egypt, and died, he, and our fa- 


thers, 


d Gen, 45. 4, 16. e Gen. 46.27. Deut. 10. 22. 


ly, or all the court and government, 
of the nation. 

11. Now there came a dearth. A fam- 
ine. Gen. xli. 54. J And Chanaan. 
Jacob was living at that time in Ca- 
naan. | Yound no sustenance. No food; 
no means of living. 

12. Was corn in Egypt. The word 
corn here rather denotes wheat. See 
Notes on Matt. xii. 1. {| Our fathers. 
His ten sons; all his sons except Jo- 
seph and Benjamin. Gen. xlii. Ste- 
phen here refers only to the history, 
without entering into details. By this 
general reference he sufficiently show- 
ed that he believed what Moses had 
spoken, and did not intend to show 
him disrespect. 

18. Joseph was made known. Gen. xlv. 
4. 9 Josepl’s kindred, etc. His rela- 
tives; his family. Gen. xlv. 16. 

14. All his kindred. His father and 
family. Gen. xlv. 17-28; xlvi. 1-26. 
{| Threescore and fifteen souls. Seventy- 
five persons. There has been much 
perplexity felt in the explanation of 
this passage. In Gen. xlvi. 26, Exod. 
i.5, and Deut. x. 22, it is expressly said 
that the number which went down to 
Egypt consisted of seventy persons. 
The question is, in what way these 
accounts can be reconciled? Itis evi- 
dent that Stephen has followed the 
account which is given by the Septua- 
gint. .In Gen. \xlvi. 27, that version 
reads, ‘‘ But the sons of Joseph who 
were with him in Egypt were nine 
souls; all the souls of the house of 
Jacob which came with Jacob into 
Egypt were seventy-five souls.”’ This 
number is made out by adding these 
nine souls to the sixty-six mentioned 
in ver, 26. The difference between the 
Septuagint and Moses is, that the for- 
mer mentions five descendants of Jo- 
- seph who are not recorded by the lat- 
ter. The xames of the sons of Ephra- 


im and Manasseh are recorded in 1 
Chron, vii. 14-21. Their names were 
Ashriel, Machir, Zelophehad, Peresh, 
sons of Manassch; and Shuthelah, son 
of Ephraim. Why the Septuagint in- 
serted these, it may not be easy to see. 
But such was evidently the fact; and 
the fact accords accurately with the 
historic record, though Moses did not 
insert their names. The solution of 
difficulties in regard to chronology is 
always difficult; and what might be 
entirely apparent to a Jew in the time 
of Stephen, may be wholly inexplica- 
ble to us. 

15,16. And died. Gen. xlix.33. 4 TZle 
and our fathers. The time which the 
Israelites remained in Egypt was two 
hundred and fifteen years, so that all 
the sons of Jacob were deceased before 
the Jews went out to go to the land 
of Canaan. [And were carried over. 
Jacob himself was buried in the ficld 
of Macpelah by Joseph and his breth- 
ren. Gen. 1. 13. It is expressly said 
that the bones of Joseph were carried 
by the Israelites when they went into 
the land of Canaan, and buried in She- 
chem. Josh. xxiv. 32. Comp. Gen. }. 
25. No mention is made in the Old 
Testament of their carrying the bones 
of any of the other patriarchs, but the 
thing is highly probable in itself. If 
the descendants of Joseph carried his 
bones, it would naturally occur to 
them to take also the bones of each 
of the patriarchs, and give them an 
honorable sepulchre together in the 
land of promise. Josephus (Antiq., 
b. ii., chap. vili., § 2) says that “the. 
posterity and sons of these men (of 
the brethren of Joseph), after some 
time, carried their bodies and buried 
them in Hebron; but as to the bones 
of Joseph, they carried them into the 
Jand of Canaan afterward, when the 
Hebrews went out of Egypt.’ This 
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16 And were carried “ over into 
Sychem, and laid in the sepulchre 


that Abraham bought for a sum of 
a Josh, 24, 32. 
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money of the sons of Emmor the 
father of Sychem. ’ 
17 But when the time of the 


is in accordance with the common 


opinion of the Jewish writers, that | 


they were buried in Hebron. Yet the 


tradition is not uniform. Some of | 


the Jews affirm that they were buried 
in Sychem.—Kwinoel. As the Scrip- 
tures do not any where deny that the 


patriarchs were buried in Sychem, it | 


can not be proved that Stephen was 
in error. There is one circumstance 


of strong probability to show that he | 


was correct. At the time when this 
defence was delivered, Sychem was in 
the hands of the Samaritans, between 
whom and the Jews there was a vio- 
lent hostility. Of course the Jews 
would not be willing to concede that 
the Samaritans had the bones of their 
ancestors, and hence perhaps the 
opinion had been maintained that 
they were buried in Hebron. {| Znto 
Sychem. This was a town or village 
near to Samaria. It was called Sichar 
(see Notes on John iv. 5), Shechem, and 
Sychem. It is now called Naplous or 
Napolose, and is ten miles from Shi- 
loh, and about forty from Jerusalem, 
toward the north. | That Abraham 
bought. The word Abraham here has 
given rise to considerable perplexity, 
and it is now pretty generally con- 
ceded that it isa mistake. It is cer- 
tain, from Gen. xxxiii. 19, and Josh. 
xxiy. 32, that this piece of land was 
bought, not by Abraham, but by Ja- 
cob, of the sons of Hamor, the father 
of Shechem. The-land which Abra- 
ham purchased was the cave of Mac- 
pelah, of the sons of Heth, in Hebron. 
Gen. xxiii. Various solutions have 
been proposed of this difficulty, which 
it is not necessary to detail. It may 
be remarked, however, (1.) That as the 
text now stands, it is an evident error, 
This is clear from the passages cited 
from the Old Testament above. (2.) 
It is not at all probable that either 
Stephen or Luke’would have commit- 
ted such an error. Every considera- 
. tion must lead us to the conclusion 
that they were too well acquainted 
with such prominent points of the 
Jewish history to commit an error like 
this. (8.) The probability, therefore, 
is, that the error has arisen since; but 
how, is not known, nor is there any 
way of ascertaining. All the ancient 


versions agree in reading Abraham. 
One MS. only reads ‘‘Abraham our fa- 
ther’ Some have supposed, there- 
fore, that it was written ‘“‘which our 
father bought,”’ and that some early 
transcriber inserted the name of Abra- 
ham. Others, that the name was omit- 
ted entirely by Stephen; and then the 
antecedent to the verb ‘‘bought”’ will 
be ‘‘ Jacob,” in ver, 15, according with 
the fact. Other modes have been pro- 
posed also, but none are entirely satis- 
factory. If there was positive proof 
of Stephen’s inspiration, or if it were 
necessary to make that out, the diffi- 
culty would be much greater. But it 
has already been remarked that there 
is no decisive evidence of that, and it 
is not necessary to make out that 
point to defend the Scriptures. All 
that can be demanded of the historian 
is, that he should give a fair account 
of the defence as it was delivered; 
and though the probability is that Ste- 


| phen would not commit such an er- 


ror, yet, admitting that he did, it by 
no means proves that Luke was not in- 
spired, or that Luke has committed 
any error in recording what was actual- 
ly said. 4] Of the sons of Hmmor: In 
the Hebrew (Genesis xxxiii. 19), ‘‘ the 
children of Hamor’’—but different 
ways of rendering the same word. 

17. The time of the promise. The time 
of the fulfilment of the promise. 4] The 
people grew, ete. Exod. i. 7-9. 

18. Till another king arose. This is 
quoted from Exod. i.8. What was the 
name of this king is not certainly 
known. The common name of all the 
kings of Egypt was Pharaoh, as Cesar 
became the common name of the em- 
perors of Rome after the time of Juli- 
us Cvsar: thus we say, Augustus Ca- 
sar, Tiberius Cesar, ete. It has com- 
monly been supposed to have been the 
celebrated Rameses, the sixth king of 
the eighteenth dynasty, and the event 
is supposed to have occurred about 
1559 years before the Christian era, M. 
Champollion supposes that his name 
was Mandonei, whose reign com- 
menced 1585, and ended 1565 years be- 
fore Christ.—Essay on the Hiero- 
glyphic System, p. 94,95. Sir Jas. G. 
Wilkinson supposes that it was Amo- - 
sis, or Ames, the first king of the eight- 
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promise drew nigh, which God 
had sworn to Abraham, the people 
*erew and multiplied in Egypt, 

18 Till another king arose, which 
knew not Joseph. 

19 The same dealt subtilly with 
our kindred, and evil-entreated 
our fathers, so’ that they-cast out 
their young children, to the end 
they might not live. 

20 In which time Moses °* was 
@ Exod. 1. 7-9. 6 Exod. 1. 22. ¢ Exod. 2. 2, ete. 
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born, and was ! exceeding fair, and 
nourished up in his father’s house 
three months: 

21 And when he was cast out, 
Pharaoh’s daughter took him up, 
and “ nourished him for her own 
son. 

22 And Moses was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, and 
‘was mighty in words and in 
deeds. ° 
lor, fair to God. 


d Exod. 2. 10. e Lu. 24.19. 


eenth dynasty.—Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians, vol. 
i., p.42,2d ed. ‘The present knowl- 
edge of Egyptian history is too im- 
perfect to enable us to determine this 
point.’ — Prof. Hackett. That knew 
not Joseph. It can hardly be supposed 
that he would be ignorant of the 
name and deeds of Joseph ; and this 
expression, therefore, probably means 
that hedid not favor the designs of Jo- 
“seph; he did not remember the bene- 
fits which he had conferred on the na- 
tion; or furnish the patronage for the 
kindred of Joseph which had been se- 
cured for them by Joseph under a for- 
mer reign. National ingratitude has 
not been uncommon in the world, 
anda change of dynasty has often ob- 
literated all memory of former obli- 
gations and compacts. 

16. Dealt subtilly. He acted deceit- 
fully; he used fraud. The cunning 
or deceitful attempt which is referred 
to, as his endeavor to weaken and de- 
stroy the Jewish people by causing 
their male children to be put to death. 
Exod. i. 22. 9] Our kindred. Our na- 
tion, or our ancestors. J And evil-en- 
treated. Was unjust and cruel toward 
them. {/Sothat,etc. Forthat purpose, 
or to cause them to cast them out. He 

- dealt with them in this cruel manner, 
hoping that the Israelites themselves 
would destroy tgcir own sons, that 
they might not grow up to experi- 
ence the same sufferings as their fa- 
thers had. The cunning or subtilty 
of Pharaoh extended to every thing 
that he did to oppress, to keep under, 
and to destroy the children of Israel. 

20. In which time, ete. During this 
period of oppression. See Exod. ii. 
2, ete. Was exceeding fair. Greek, 
“was fair to God,’ properly render- 
ed, was very handsome. The word God 
in the Greek here in accordance 


with the Hebrew usage, by which any 
thing that is very handsome, lofty, or 
grand is thus designated. Thus, Psa. 
Xxxvi. 7, mountains of God, mean lofty 
mountains; Psa. Ixxx. 11, cedars of 
God, mean lofty, beautiful cedars. 
Thus Nineveh is called ‘ta great city 
to God” (Jonah iii. 3, Greek), meaning * 
a very great city. The expression 
here means simply that Moses was 
very fair, or handsome. Comp. Heb. 
xi. 28, where he is called ‘‘a proper 
child;’’ that is, a handsome child. It 
would seem from this that Moses was 
preserved by his mother on account 
of his beauty; and this is hinted at 
in Exod. ii. 2. Andit would alsoseem 
from this that Pharaoh had sueceed- 
ed by his oppressions in what he had 
attempted; and that it was not un- 
usual for parents among the Jews to 
expose their children, or to put them 
to death. 

21. Was cast owt. When he was ex- 
posed on the banks of the Nile. Exod. 
11.38. GYAnd nourished him. Adopted 
him, and treated him as her own son. 
Exod. ii. 10. It is implied in this that 
he was educated by her. An adopted 
son in the family of Pharaoh would be 
favored with all the advantages which 
the land could furnish for an educa- 
tion. 

22. Moses was learned. * Or, was in- 
structed. It does not mean that he had 
that learning, but that he was careful- 
ly trained or educated in that wisdom. 
The passage does not express the fact 
that Moses was distinguished for learn- 
ing, but that he was carefully educated, 
or that pains were taken to make him 
learned. {| Zz all the wisdom, etc. The 
learning of the Egyptians was confined 
chiefly to astrology, to the interpreta- 
tion of dreams, to medicine, to mathe- 
maties, and to their sacred science or 
traditionary doctrines about religion, 
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23 And ¢ when he was full forty 
years old, it came into his heart to 
visit his brethren the children of 
Israel. 

24 And seeing one of them suf- 
fer wrong, he defended him, and 
avenged him that was oppressed, 
and smote the Egyptian : 

_25 For! he supposed his breth- 


a Exod. 2. 11, ete, 1 or, Now. 
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ren would haye understood how 
that God by his hand would deliy- 
er them: but they understood not. 

26 And the next day he showed 
himself unto them as they strove, 
and would have set them at one 
again, saying, Sirs, ye are brethren; 
why do ye wrong one to another? 

27 But he that did his neigh- 


which were concealed chiefly under 
their hieroglyphics. Their learning is 


not unfrequently spoken of in the) 


Scriptures. 1 Kings iv. 30. Compare 
Isa. xix. 11, 12. Their knowledge is 
equally celebrated in the heathen 
world. It is known that science was 


carried from Egypt to Phenicia, and | 


thence to Greece; and not a few of 
the Grecian philosophers traveled to 
Egypt in pursuit of knowledge. He- 
rodotus himself frankly concedes that 
the Greeks derived very much of their 
knowledge from Egypt. (See Rawlin- 
son’s Herodotus, vol. ii., p. 80,81. He- 
rodotus, bk. ii., p. 50, 51.) 
mighty. Was powerful, or was dis- 
tinguished. This means that he was 
eminent in Egypt before he conduct- 
ed the children of Israel forth. It re- 
fers to his addresses to Pharaoh, and 
to the miracles which he wrought 
before their departure. [Jn words. 
From Exod. iv. 10, it seems that Moses 
was ‘‘slow of speech, and of a slow 
tongue.’ When it is said that he was 
mighty in words, it means that he was 
mighty in his communications to Pha- 
raoh, though they were spoken by his 
brother Aaron. Aaron was in his 


place, and doses addressed Pharaoh | 


through him, who was appointed to 
deliver the message. Exod. iv. 11-16. 
{| Deeds. Miracles. Exod. vii., ete. 
23. Full forty years of age. This is 
not recorded in the Old Testament; 
but it is a constant tradition of the 
Jews that Moses was forty years of 
age when he undertook to deliver 
them. Thus it is said, ‘‘ Moses lived 


in the palace of Pharaoh forty years ; 


he was forty years in Midian; and he 
ministered to Israel forty years.’— 
_Kuinoe. J To visit, ete. Probably 
with a view of delivering them from 
their oppressive bondage. Compare 
ver. 25, ° 

24. Suffer wrong. The wrong or in- 
jury was, that the Egyptian was smit- 


J And was | 


‘ing the Hebrew. Exod. ii, 11, 12. 


4 Smote the Egyptian. He slew him, 
and buried him in the sand. 

25. For he supposed. Thisisnot men- 
tioned by Moses: but it is not at all 
improbable. When they saw him 
alone contending with the Egyptian ; 
when it was understood that he had 
come and taken vengeance on one of 
their oppressors, it might have been 
presumed that he regarded himself as 
directed by God to interpose, and save 
the people. 

26, And the next day. Exod. ii. 13. 
§| He showed himself. He appeared in 
a sudden and unexpected manner to 
them. { Unto them. That is, to two 
of the Hebrews. Exod. ii. 18. As 
they strove. As they were engaged in 
a quarrel. {Have set them at one. 
Greek, ‘would have urged them to 
peace.’ This he did by remonstrat- . 
ing with the man that did the wrong. 
§| Saying. What follows is not quoted 
literally from the account which Mo- 
ses gives, but it is substantially the 
same. {[Sivs. Greek, ‘‘men.” ¥ Ye 
are brethren. You belong not only to 
the same nation, but you are breth- 
ren and companions in affliction, and 
should not, therefore, contend with 
each other. One of the most melan- 
choly scenes in this world is that, 
where those who are poor, and affliet- 
ed, and oppressed, add to all their oth- 
er calamities altereations and strifes 
among themselves, Yet it is from 
this class that contentions and law- 
suits usually arise. The address which 
Moses here makes to the contending 
Jews might be applied to the whole 
human family in view of the econten- 
tions and wars of nations: “‘ Ye are 
brethren, members of the same great 
family, and why do you contend with 
each other ?” 

27. But he that did, ete. Intent on 
his purpose, filled with rage and pas- 
sion, he rejected all interference, and 
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bour wrong thrust him away, say- 
ing, Who made thee a ruler and a 
judge over us? 

28 Wilt thou kill me as thou 
didst the Egyptian yesterday ? 
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- 29 Then fled Moses at this say- 
ing; and was a stranger in the 
land of Madian, where he begat 
two sons. 
_30 And? when forty years were 
a Exod. 3. 2, etc. 


all attempts at peace. It is usually 
the man that does the injury that is 
unwilling to be reconciled; and when 
we find a man that regards the en- 
treaties of his friends as improper in: 
terference, when he becomes increas- 
ingly angry when we exhort him to 
peace, it is usually a strong evidence 
that he is conscious that he has been 
at fault. If we wish to reconcile par- 
ties, we should go first to the man 
that has been injured. In the contro- 
versy between God and man, it is the 
sinner who has done the wrong that 

#is unwilling to be reconciled, and not 
God. 4 His neighbor. The Jew with 
whom he was contending. { Who 
made thee, ete. What right have you 
to interfere in this matter? The us- 
ual salutation with which a man is 
oa who attempts to prevent quar- 
rels. 

28. Wilt thou kill me, etc. How it 
was known that he had killed the 
Egyptian does not appear. It was 
probably communicated by the man 
who was rescued from the hands of 
the Egyptian. Exod. ii. 11, 12. 

29. Then fled Moses, ete. Moses fled 
because he now ascertained that what 
hehaddone wasknown. He supposed 
that it had been unobserved. Exod. 
li. 12. But he now thought that the 
knowledge of it might reach Pharaoh, 
and that his life might thus be endan- 

ered. Nor did he judge incorrectly ; 
for as soon as Pharaoh heard of it, he 
sought to take his life. Exod. ii. 15. 
4] Was a stranger. Or became a sojourn- 
er (7apo.xos), one who had a tempora- 
ry abode in the land. The use of this 
word implies that he did not expect 
to make that his permanent dwelling. 
4 In the land of Madian. This was a 
part of Arabia. ‘‘This would seem,”’ 
says Gesenius, “to have been a tract 
of country extending from the eastern 
shore of the Elanitic Gulf to the re- 
gion of Moab on the one hand, and to 
the vicinity of Mount Sinai on the oth- 
er. The people were nomadic in their 
habits, and moved often from place to 
place.”’ This was extensively a desert 
region, an unknown land; and Moses 


expected there to be safe from Phara- 
oh. {Where he begat two sons. He 
married Zipporah, the daughter of 
Reuel (Exod, ii. 18), or Jethro (Numb. 
x.29. Exod. iii. 1), a priest of Midian. 
The names of the two sons were Ger- 
shom and Eliezer. Exod. xviii. 3, 4. 
80. And when forty years, ete. At 
the age of eighty years. This, how- 
ever, was known by tradition. It is 
not expressly mentioned by Moses. 
It is said, however, to have been after 
the King of Egypt had died (Exod. ii. 
23); and the tradition is not improla- 
ble. {J Ln the wilderness of Mount Sinai. 
In the desert adjacent to, or that‘sur- 
rounded Mount Sinai. In Exod. iii. 
1, itis said that this oceurred at Mount 
Horeb. But there is no contradiction ; 
Horeb and Sinai are different peaks 
or elevations of the same mountain. 
They are representedas springing from 
the same base, and branching out in 
different elevations. The mountains, 
according to Burckhardt, are a pro- 
digious pile, comprehending many 
peaks; and about thirty miles in di- 
ameter. From one part of this moun- 
tain, Sinai, the law was given to the 
children of Israel. {Am angel of the 
Lord. The word angel means proper- 
ly a messenger (see Notes on Matt. 
i. 20), and is applied to the invisible 
spirits in heaven, to men, to the winds, 
to the pestilence, or to whatever is ap- 
pointed as a messenger to make known 
or to execute the will of God. The 
mere name, therefore, can determine 
nothing about the nature of the mes- 
senger. That same might be applied 
to any messenger, even an inanimate 
object. The nature and character of 
this messenger are to be determined 
by other considerations. The word 
may denote that the bush on fire - 
the messenger. But a comparis 
with the other places where this oc- 
curs will show that it was a celestial 
messenger, and perhaps that it was 
the Messiah who was yet to come, ap- 
pearing to take the people of Israel 
under his own charge and direction. 
Comp. John i. 11, where the Jews are 
called “his own.”? In Exod. iii. 2, it 
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expired, there appeared to him in 
the wilderness of Mount Sinai an 
angel of the Lord, in a flame of fire 
in a bush. ; 

31 When Moses saw if, he won- 
dered at the sight; and as he drew 
near to behold 7t, the voice of the 
Lord came unto him, 

32 Saying, | am the God “of thy 
fathers, the God of Abraham, and 

a Matt. 22.32. Heb. 11. 16. 
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the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob. Then Moses trembled, and 
durst not behold: 

33 Then said the Lord to him, 
Put” off thy shoes from thy feet ; 
for the place where thou standest 
is holy ground. 

34 I have seen, I have seen the 
affliction of my people which is 
in Egypt, and I have heard their 
: 6 Josh. 5.15, Eccl. 5.1. 


is said that the angel of the Lord ap- 
peared IN a flame of fire; in ver. 4 it 
is said that Jehovah spake to him out 
of the midst of the bush; language 


which implies that God was there, and | 


which is strongly expressive of the 
doctrine that the angol was Jehovah. 
In Exodus xxiii. 20, 21, God says, ‘‘I 
send an angel before thee, to keep thee 


in the way, and to bring thee into the | 


place which I have prepared. Beware 
of him, and obey his voice,”’ ete., ver. 
23; xxxii.34; xxxili.2. In all these 
places this angel is mentioned as an 
extraordinary messenger sent to con- 
duct them to the land of Canaan. He 
was to guide them, to defend them, 
and to drive out the nations before 
them. All these circumstances seem 
to point to the conclusion that this 
was no other than the future deliver- 
er of the world, who came then to take 
his people under his own guidance, as 
emblematic of the redemption of his 
people. ln a flame of fire. That is, 
in what appeared to be a flame of fire. 
The bush or clump of trees seemed to 

. be on fire, or to be illuminated with a 
peculiar splendor. God is often repre- 
sented as encompassed with this splen- 
dor, or glory. Luke ii. 9. Matt. xvii. 
1-5. Acts ix.8; xii. 7. dn a@ bush. 
In a grove, or clump of trees. Proba- 
bly the light was seen issuing from the 
midst of such a grove. 

31. He wondered, ete. What particu- 
larly attracted his attention was the 
fact that the bush was not consumed. 

cod. iii. 2,3. 4] The voice of the Lord. 

hovah spake to him from the midst 


of the bush. He did notseehim. He 
merely heard a voice. 
32. Saying, I am the God, ete. See 


this explained in the Notes on Matt. 
Xxii. 82. 4] Phen Moses trembled. Exod. 
ili. 6. 

33. Then said the Lord, ete. In Exod. 
iii. this is introduced in a different or- 


| presence, 


der, as being spoken before God said 
“T am the God,” etc. {| Put off thy 
shoes,ete. Exod. iii.5. To put off the 
shoes, or sandals, was an act of rever- 
ence. Especially the ancients were 
not permitted to enter a temple or 
holy place with their shoes on. In- 
deed, it was customary for the Jews 
to remove their shoes whenever they# 
entered any house, as a mere matter 
of civility. Compare Notes on John 
xiii. 5. See Josh. v.15. ‘* The same 
custom, growing-out of the same feel- 
ing,’ Says Professor Hackett (Illustra- 
tions of Scripture, p. 74, 75), ‘is ob- 
served among the Eastern nations at 
the present day. The Arabs and Turks 
never enter the mosques without put- 
ting off their shoes. They exact a 
compliance with this rule from those 
of a different faith who visit these sa- 
cred places. Though, until a recent 
period, the Mohammedans excluded 
Christians entirely from the mosques, 
they now permit foreigners to enter 
some of them, provided they leave 
their shoes at the door, or exchange 
them for others which have not been 
defiled by common use. 

‘‘A Samaritan from Nablus, who con- 
ducted Messrs. Robinson and Smith to 
the summit of Gerizim, when he came 
within a certain distance of the spot, 
took of his shoes, saying it was un- 
lawful for his people to tread with 
shoes upon this ground, it being 
holy.” 4] Js holy ground. Is rendered 
sacred by the symbol of the divine 
We should enter the sanet- 
uary, the place set apart for divine 
worship, not only with reverence in 
our hearts, but with every external in- 
dication of veneration. Solemn awe 
and deep seriousness become the place 
set apart to the service of God. Comp. 
Eccl. v. 1. 

34. [have seen, ete. The repetition 
of this word is in accordance with the 
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groaning, and am come down to 
deliver them. And now come, I 
will send thee into Egypt. 
~ 35 This Moses, whom they re- 
fused (saying, Who made thee a 
ruler and a judge 2), the same did 
God send fo be a ruler and a_de- 
liverer, by the hand of the ¢ angel 
which appeared to him in the 
bush. 

36 He brought them out, after? 


a Exod. 14,19. Numb. 20. 16. 


& Exod. c. 7, 8,9, 10,11, & 14. c Exod. 16.35. 
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that he had showed wonders and 
signs in the land of Egypt, and in 
the Red Sea, and in the wilderness, 
forty ° years. 

37 This % that Moses which 
said ¢ unto the children of Israel, A 
prophet shall the Lord your God 
raise up unto you of your brethren, 
1like unto me; him ¢ shall ye hear, 

38 This is he that/was in the 
church in the wilderness, with the 


d Deut. 18.15,18. ©, 3,22. 1 or, as myself. 
e Matt. 17. 5. J Heb. 2. 2, 


usage of the Hebrew writers when 
they wish to represent any thing em- 
phatically. { Their groaning. Under 
their oppressions. [Am come down, 
This is spoken in accordance with hu- 
man conceptions. It means that God 
was about to deliver them. {JZ will 
send thee, etc. This isa mere summary 
of what is expressed at much greater 
length in Exod. iii. 7-10. 

35. Whom they refused. That is, 
when he first presented himself to 
them. Exod. ii.13,14. Stephen intro- 
duces and dwells upon this refusal in 
order, perhaps, to remind them that 
this had been the character of their 
nation, and to prepare the way for the 
charge which he intended to bring 
against thosé whom he addressed, as 
being stiff-necked and rebellious. See 
ws. 51, 52, ete. GA ruler. A military 
leader, or a governor in civil matters. 
4|A deliverer. A Redeemer—dAutpwtijpy. 
It properly means one who redeems a 
captive or a prisoner by paying a price 
or ransom. It is applied thus to the 
Lord Jesus, as having redeemed or 
purchased sinners by his blood as a 
price. Titusii. 14. 1 Pet. i. 18. Heb. 
ix. 12. It is used here, however, in a 
more general sense to denote the deliv- 
erance, without specifying the manner. 
Comp. Exod. vi. 6. Luke xxiv. 21; i. 
68; ii. 38. {By the hand of the angel. 
Under the direction and by the help 
of the angel. Numb. xx.16. See on 
ver. 30. 

36. Wonders and signs. Miracles, and 
remarkable interpositions of God. 
See Notes on Acts ii. 22. Jn the land 
of Egypt. By the ten plagues. Exod. 
iy.-xii. {In the Red Sea. Dividing 
it, and conducting the Israelites in 
safety, and overthrowing the Egyp- 
tians. Exod. xiv. 4 Jn the wilderness. 
During their forty years’ journey to 


the promised land. The wonders or 
miracles were, providing them with 
manna daily; with flesh in a miracu- 
lous manner; with water from the 
rock, ete. Exod. xvi., xvii., ete. 

37. Which said, etc. Deut. xviii. 15, 
18. See this explained, Acts ili. 22. 
Stephen introduced this to remind 
them of the promise of a Messiah; to 
show his faith in that promise; and 
particularly to remind them of their 
obligation to hear and obey him. 

38. In the church. The word church 
means literally the people called out, and. 
is applied with great propriety to the 
assembly or multitude called out of 
Egypt, and separated from the world. 
It has not, however, of necessity our 
idew of a church, but means the as- 
sembly, or people called out of Egypt, 
and placed under the conduct of Mo- 
ses. J With the angel. In this place 
there is undoubted reference to the 
giving of the law on MountSinai. Yet 
that was done by God himself. Exod. 
xx. It is clear, therefore, that by the 
angel here, Stephen intends to desig- 
nate him who was God. It may be 
observed, however, that the lawis rep- 
resented as having been given by the 
ministry of an angel (in this place) 
and by the ministry of angels, Acts vii. 
53. Heb. ii. 2. The essential idea is, 
that God did it by a messenger, or by 
mediators. The character and rank of 
the messengers, or of the principal 
messenger, must be learned by look- 
ing at all the circumstances of the 
case. 9 The lively oracles. See Rom. 
iii. 2. The word oracles here means 
commands or laws of God. The word 
lively, or living (C@vTa), stands in op- 
position to that which is dead, or use- 
less, and means that which is vigor- 
ous, efficacious; and in this place it . 
means that the commands were of 
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“angel * which spake to him? in the 
Mount Sinai, and with our fathers ; 
who “ received? the lively oracles 
to give unto us: 

39 To whom our fathers would 
not obey, but thrust iim from them, 
and in their hearts turned back 
again into Egypt, 

40 Saying * unto Aaron, Make us 
gods to go before us; for as for this 
Moses, which brought us out of the 
land of Egypt, we wot not what is 
become of him. 


a Isa. 63.9. Gal. 3.19. 6 Exod. 19. 3,17. 
c Deut. 5. 27,31. Jno.1.17. d Rom. 3. 2, 
e Exod. 32. 1. 
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41 And they made a calf/ in 
those days, and offered sacrifice 
unto the idol, and rejoiced in the 
works of their own hands. 

42 Then God turned and gave 9 
them up to worship the? host of 
heaven: as it is written‘in the 
book of the prophets, O ye house 
of Israel, have ye offered to me 
slain beasts, and sacrifices, by the 
space of forty years in the wilder- 
ness ? 

43 Yea, ye took wp the taberna- 

F Deut.9.16. Psa. 106.19, 20. g Psa. 81.12. 


“hk Deut.4.19, 2 Kings 17.16. Jer. 19. 13. 
t Amos 5, 25, 26. 


such a nature, and given in such cir- 


cumstances, as to secure attention; to | 


produce obedience; to excite them 
to act for God—in opposition to laws 
which would fall powerless, and pro- 
duce no effect. 

39. Would not obey, ete. This refers: 
to what they said of him when he 
was inthe mount. Exod. xxxii. 1, 23. 
| In their hearts turned, etc. They 
wished to return to Egypt. They re- 

retted that they had come out of 

gypt, and desired again the things 
which they had there, as preferable to 
what they had in the desert. Numb. 
xi. 5. Perhaps, however, the expres- 
sion means, not that they desired lit- 
erally to retwrn to Egypt, but that their 
hearts inclined to the habits and morals 
of the Egyptians. They forsook God, 


and imitated the idolatries of the) 


Egyptians. 

40. Saying unto Aaron. Exod. xxxii. 
1. ¥ Make us gods. That is, idols. 

41. And they made a calf. This was 
made of the ear-rings and ornaments 
which they had brought from Egypt. 
Exod. xxxii. 2-4. Stephen introduces 
this to remind them how prone the 
nation had been to reject God, and to 
walk in the ways of sin. 

_ 42. Then God turned. That is, turn- 
ed away from them; abandoned them 
to their own desires. 4] The host of 
heaven. The stars, or heavenly bod- 
ies. The word host means armies. It 
is applied to the heavenly bodies be- 
cause they are very numerous, and ap- 
pear to be marshaled or arrayed in 
military order. It is from this that 
God is called JEHOVAH of hosts, as be- 
ing the ruler of these well-arranged 
heavenly bodies. Sce Notes on Isa. 


i. 9. The proof that they did this 
Stephen proceeds to allege. by a quo- 
tation from the prophets. [Zz the 
book of the prophets. Amos vy. 25, 26. 
The twelve minor prophets were com- 
monly written in one volume, and 
were called the Book of the Prophets; 
that is, the Beok containing these 
several prophecies, Daniel, Hosea, 
Micah, ete. They were small tracts 
separately, and were bound up togeth- 
er to preserve them from being lost. 
This passage is not quoted literally ; 
it is evidently made from memory; 
and though in its main spirit it coin- 
| cides with the passage in Amos, yet 
in some important respects it varies 
from it. {O ye house of Israel. Ye 
people of Israel. { Have ye offered, 
ete. That is, ye have not offered. 
The interrogative form is often an em- 
phatie way of saying that the thing 
had not been done. ut it is certain 
that the Jews did offer sacrifices to 
God in the wilderness, though it is 
also certain that they did not do it 
with a pure and upright heart. They 
kept up the form of worship generally, 
but they frequently forsook God, and 
offered worship to idols. Through 
the continuous space of forty years 
they did wot honor God, but often 
departed from him, and worshipped 
idols. 

43. Yea, ye took up. That is, you 
bore, or you carried with you, for pur- 
poses of idolatrous worship. {] The 
tabernacle. This word properly means 
a tent; but it is also applied to the 
small tent or house in which was 
contained the image of the god; the 
shrine, box, or tent in whieh the idol 
was placed. Itis customary for idola- 
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cle of Moloch, and the star of your 
god Remphan, figures which ye 
‘made, to worship them: and I will 
carry you away beyond Babylon. 
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44 Our fathers had the taberna- 
cle of witness in the wilderness, 
as he had appointed, ! speaking 
unto Moses, that “he should make 


1 or, who spake. a Exod. 25.40; 26.30. Heb.8.5. 


trous nations to bear their idols about 
with them, inclosed in cases or boxes 
of various sizes, usually very small, as 
_theiridolsare commonlysmall. Prob- 
ably they were made in the shape of 
small ¢emples or tabernacles ; and such 
appear to have been the silver shrines 
for Diana, made at Ephesus. Acts 
xix. 24. These shrines, or images, 
_ were borne with them as a species of 
amulet, charm, or talisman, to defend 
them from evil. Such images the 
Jews seem to have borne with them. 
{| Moloch. This word comes from the 
Hebrew word signifying king. This 
was a god of the Ammonites, to whom 
human sacrifices were offered. Mo- 
ses in several places forbids the Israel- 
ites, under penalty of death, to dedi- 
_ eate their children to Moloch, by mak- 
ing them pass through the fire. Lev. 
Xvili, 21; xx. 2-5. There is great 
probability that the Hebrews were ad- 
dicted to the worship of this deity aft- 
er they entered the land of Canaan. 


~_* Solomon built a temple to Moloch on 


the Mount of Olives (1 Kings xi. 7); and 
Manasseh made his son pass through 
the fire in honor ofthisidol. 2 Kings 
xxi. 3,6. The image of this idol was 
made of brass, and his arms extended 
so as to embrace any one; and when 
they offered children to him, they 
heated the statue, and when it was 
burning hot, they placed the child in 
his arms, where it was soon destroyed 
by heat. It is not certain what this 
god was supposed to represent. Some 
suppose it was in honor of the planet 
Saturn; others, the sun; others, Mer- 
cury, Venus, ete. What particular god 
it was is not material. It was the 
most cutting reproof that could be 
made to the Jews, that their fathers 
had been guilty of worshipping this 
idol. And the star. The Hebrew in 
this place is, ‘‘Chiun your images, the 
. star of your god.’’ The expression 
here used leads us to suppose that 
this was a stay which was worshipped, 
but what star it is not easy to ascer- 
tain; nor is it easy to determine why 
it is.called both Chiun and Remphan. 
Stephen quotes from the Septuagint 
translation. In that translation the 


word Chiwn is aoe by the word 


Raiphan, or Rephan, easily changed 
into Remphan. Why the authors of 
that version adopted this is not 
known. It was probably, however, 
from one of two causes. (1.) Either 
because the word Chiun in Hebrew 
meant the same as Remphan in the 
language of Egypt, where the trans- 
lation was made; or, (2.) Because the 
object of worship called Chiun in He- 
brew was called Remphan in the lan- 
guage ofEgypt. Itis generally agreed 
that the object of their worship was the 
planet Saturn, or Mars, both of which 
planets were worshipped as gods of 
evil influence. In Arabic, the word 
Chevan denotes the planet Saturn. 
Probably Rephan, or Remphan, is the 
Coptic name for the same planet, and 
the Septuagint adopted this because 
that translation was made in Egypt, 
where the Copticlanguage was spoken. 
| Pigures which ye made. Images of 
the god which they made. See the 
article Chiun in Robinson’s Calmet. 
| And Iwill carry you away, ete. This 
is simply expressing in few words 
what is stated at greater length in 
Amos y. 27. In Hebrew it is Damas- 
cus; but this evidently denotes the 
eastern region, in which also Babylon 
was situated. 

44. The tabernacle of witness. The 
tent or tabernacle which Moses was 
commanded to make, It was called 


a tabernacle of witness, or of testimony, ~ 


because it was the visible witness or 
proof of God’s presence with them; 
the evidence that he to whom it was 
devoted was their protector and guidé. 
The name is given either to the ¢ent, 
to the two tables of stone, or to the 
ark; all of which were witnesses, or ev- 
idences of God’s relation to them as 
their lawgiver and guide. Exod. xvi. 
34; xxv. 16, 21; xxvii. 21; xxx. 6, 36; 
xxxi. 18, ete. Numb. i. 50,53. The 
two charges against Stephen were, 
that he had spoken blasphemy against 
Moses, orhis law, andagainst the Tem- 
ple. Chap. vi. 13, 14. Tn the previous 
part of this defence he had shown his 
respect for Moses and his law. He 
now proceeds to show that he did not 
design to speak with disrespect of the 


Temple, or the holy places of their: 


* 
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it according to the fashion that he 
had seen. 

45 Which “ also our fathers 'that 
came after brought in with Jesus 
into the possession of the Gentiles, 
whom? God drave out before the 
face of our fathers, unto the days 


of David, 
46 Who found favour ¢ before 
@ Josh. 3.14. lor, having received. 


6 Neh. 9.24. Psa. 44.2; 78.55. c1Sam. 16.1. 
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God, and desired ? to find a taber- 
nacle for the God of Jacob. 

47 But Solomon’ built him an 
house. 

48 Howbeit,/the Most High 
dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands; as saith the prophet, 

49 Heaven / 7s my throne, and 
earth 7s my footstool: what house 


d@ 1 Chron. 22,7, e 1 Kings 6.1, etc. ; 8. 20, 


f 1Kings 8.27. c.17,94.  g Isa. 66.1, 2. 


worship. He therefore expresses his 
belief in the divine appointment of 
both the tabernacle (ver. 4446) and 
of the Temple (ver. 47). | According 
to the fashion, etc. According to the 
pattern that was shown to him, by 
which it was to be made. Exod. xxy. 
9,40; xxvi. 30. As God showed him 
a pattern, it proved that the taberna- 
cle had his sanction. Against that 
Stephen did not intend to speak. 

45: Our fathers that came after. None 
of the generation that came out of 
Egypt were permitted to enter into 
the land of Canaan except Caleb and 
Joshua. Numb. xiv. 22-24; xxxii. 11, 
12. Hence itis said that their fathers 
who came after, that is, after the gener- 
ation when the tabernacle was built. 
The Greek, however, here means, prop- 
erly, ‘‘ which also our fathers, having 
received, brought,” ete. The sense is 
not materially different. Stephen 
means that it was not brought in by 
that generation, but by the next. 
4] With Jesus. This should have been 
rendered ‘with Joshua.’ Jesus is the 
Greek mode of writing the name Josh- 
ua. Butthe Hebrew name should by 
all means have been retained here, as 
also in Heb. iy. 8. 4] Into the possession 
of the Gentiles. Into the land possess- 
ed by the Gentiles, that is, into the 
promised land then occupied by the 
Canaanites, ete. |] Whom God, ete. 
That is, he continued to drive them 
out until the time of David, when they 
were completely expelled. Or it may 
mean that the tabernacle was in the 
possession of the Jews, and was the 
appointed place of worship, until the 
time of David, who desired to build 
hima temple. The Greek is ambigu- 
ous. The connection fayors the latter 
interpretation. 

46. Who found favor, ete. That is, 
God granted him great prosperity, and 
delivered him from his enemies. {| Zo 
Jind a tabernacle. To prepare a per- 


manent dwelling-place for the ark, 
and for the visible symbols of the di- 
vine presence. Hithtrto the ark had 
been kept in the tabernacle, and had 
been borne about from place to place. 
David sought to build a house that 
would be permanent, where the ark 
might be deposited. 2 Sam. vii. 1 
Chron: xxii. 7. 

47. But Solomon, etc. Builtthe Tem-- 
ple. David was not permitted to do 
it because he had been a man of war. 
1 Chron. xxii. 8. He prepared the 
principal materials for the Temple, 
but Solomon built it. 1 Chron. xxii. 
Comp. 1 Kings yi. 

48. Howbeit. But. Stephen was 
charged with speaking against the 
Temple. 
had due veneration for it, by -his de- 
claring that it had been built by the 
command of God. But he now adds 
that God does not need such & temple. 
Heaven is his throne; the universe his 
dwelling-place; and therefore this tem- 
ple might be destroyed. A new, glo- 
rious truth was to be revealed to man- 
kind, that God was not confined in his 
worship to any age, or people, or na- 
tion. In entire consistency, therefore, 
with all proper respect for the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, it might be main- 
tained that the time would come when 
that Temple would be destroyed, and 
when God might be worshipped by 
all nations. 4 The Most High. God. 
This sentiment was expressed by Sol- 
omon when the Temple was dedicated. 
1 Kings viii. 27. [As saith the proph- 
et. Isa. lxyi. 1,2. The place is not 
literally quoted, but the sense is giv- 
en 


49. Heaven is my throne. See Notes 
on Matt. v.34, 4] Harth is my footstool. 
See Notes on Matt. v. 35. What 
house, etc. What house or temple can 
be large or magnificent enough for 
the dwelling of Him who made all 
things? {| Zhe place of my rest. My 


He had now shown that he ~ 
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will ye build me? saith the Lord: 


1 
52 Which ¢ of the prophets have ~— 


a” 


ly 


or what 2s the place of my rest ? 

50 Hath not my hand made all 
these things ? 

51 Ye stiff-necked,*and uncir- 
cumcised ° in heart and ears, ye do 
always resist the Holy Ghost: as 
your fathers did, so do ye. 


not your fathers persecuted? And 
they have slain them which show- 
ed before of the coming of the 
Just “ One, of whom ye have been 
now the betrayers and murder- 
ers. 

53 Who have received the law 


@ Exod. 32.9. Isa. 48. 4. ¢ 2 Chron. 36.16. 1 Thess. 2. 15, d ¢.3.14, 
6 Ley. 26.41. Jer. 9.26. Rom. 2. 28, 29. 
home, my abede, my fixed seat or hab- | J As your fathers did, etc. As he had 


itation. Comp. Psa. xev. 11. 
51. Ye stiff-necked. The discourse of 
’ Stephen has every appearance of hav- 
ing been interrupted by the clamors 
and opposition of the Sanhedrim. 
This verse has no immediate connec- 
tion with that which precedes, and 
appears to have been spoken in the 
midst of opposition and clamor. If 
Wwe may conjecture in this case, it 
would seem that the Jews saw the 
drift of his argument; that they in- 
terrupted him ; and that when the tu- 
mult had somewhat subsided, he ad- 
dressed them in the language of this 
verse, showing them that they sus- 
tained a character precisely similar to 
their rebellious fathers. The word 
stiff-necked is often used in the Old 
Testament. Exod. xxxii.9; xxxiii. 3, 
5; xxxiv.9. Deut. ix. 6,13; x.16, ete. 
Itisafigurative expression taken from 
oxen that are refractory, and that will 
not submit to be yoked. Applied to 
men, it means that they are stubborn, 
contumacious, and unwilling to sub- 
mit to the restraints of law. {| Uncir- 
cumcised in heart. Circwmcision was a 
sign of being a Jew—of acknowledg- 
ing the authority of the laws of Mo- 
ses. It was also emblematic of puri- 
ty, and of submission to the law of 
God. The expression wncircumcised 
in heart denotes those who were not 
willing to acknowledge that law, and 
submit to it. They had hearts filled 
with vicious and unsubdued affections 
and desires. {Andears. Thatis, who 
‘are unwilling to hear what God says. 
Compare Ley. xxvi. 41. Jer. ix. 26. 
Notes on Rom. ii. 28, 29. | Resist the 
Holy Ghost. You oppose the message 
which is brought to you by the au- 
thority of God and the inspiration of 
his Spirit. The message brought by 
Moses; by the prophets; by the Sa- 
viour; and by the apostles—all by the 
infallible direction of the Holy Ghost 
' —they and their fathers opposed. 


specified in ys. 27, 35, 39-48. 

52. Which of the prophets, etc. The 
interrogative form here is a strong 
mode of saying that they had perse- 
cuted all the prophets. It was the 
characteristic of the nation to persecute 
the messengers of God. This is not 
to be taken as literally and universal- 
ly true; but it was a general truth; 
it was the national characteristic. See 
Notes on Matt. xxi. 38-40; xxiii, 29- 
35. YAnd they have slain them, ete. 
That is, they have slain the prophets, 
whose main message was that the 
Messiah was to come. It was a great 
aggravation of their offence that they 
put to death the messengers which 
foretold the greatest blessing that the 
nation could receive. {| The Just One. 
The Messiah. See Notes on chap. iii. 
14. J Ofwhom ye, etc. You thus show 
that you resemble those who rejected: 
and put to death the prophets. You 
have even gone beyond them in guilt, 
because you have put the Messiah 
himself to death. 4 The betrayers. 
They are called betrayers here because 
they employed Judas to betray him— 
agreeable to the maxim in law, He who 
does any thing by another is held to have 
done it himself. 

53. Who have received the law. The 
law of Moses, given on Mount Sinai. 
| By the disposition of angels. There 
has been much diversity of opinion in 
regard to this phrase, eis dtatayas dy- 
yéeAwyv. The word translated disposi- 
tion does not elsewhere occur in the 
New Testament. It properly means 
the constituting or arranging of an 
army; disposing it into ranks and 
proper divisions. Hence it has been 
supposed to mean that the law was 
given amidst the various ranks of an- 
gels, being present to witness its pro- 
mulgation. Others suppose that the 
angels were employed as agents or in- 
struments to communicate the law. 
All that the expression fairly implies 
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+ by “the disposition of angels, and 


have not kept 7. 

‘54 When they heard these things, 
’they were cut to the heart, and 
they gnashed on him with ther 
teeth. 

55 But he, being * full of the 
Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly 


a@ Gal. 3.19. 6c. 5.33. ¢ 6.5. 
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into heaven, and saw the glory of 
God, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God, 

56 And said, Behold, I see the ? 
heavens opened, and’ the Son of 
man standing on the right hand 
of God. 

57 Then they cried out with a 


d@ Ezek. 1.1. e Dan. 7.13. 


is the former; that the law was given 
amidst the attending ranks of angels, 
as if they were summoned to witness 
the pomp and ceremony of giving law 
to an entire people, and through them 
to an entire world. It should be add- 
ed, moreover, that the Jews applied 
the word angels to any messengers of 
God; to fire, and tempest, and wind, 
etc. And all that Stephen means here 
may be to express the common Jew- 
ish opinion that God was attended on 
this occasion by the heavenly hosts, 
and by the symbols of his presence, 
fire, and smoke, and tempest. Comp. 
Psa. civ. 4; Ixviii. 17. Other places 
declare that the law was spoken by 
an angel, one eminent above all at- 
tending angels, the peculiar messen- 
ger of God. See Notes on ver. 38. It 
is plain that Stephen spoke only the 
common sentiment ofthe Jews. Thus 
Herod is introduced by Josephus (An- 
tiq., b. xv., chap. v., §3) as saying, “We 
have learned from God the most ex- 
cellent of our doctrines, and the most 
holy part of our law by angels,” ete: 
In the eyes of the Jews, it justly gave 


'. increased majesty and solemnity to 


the law, that it had been given in so 
pend and imposing circumstances. 

t. greatly ageravated their guilt that, 
notwithstanding this, they had not 
kept it. 


54. They were cut to the heart. They 


were exceedingly enraged and indig- | 


nant. The whole course of the speech 
had been such as to excite their anger, 
and now they could restrain them- 
selyes no longer. {| They gnashed on 
him, ete. Expressive of the bitterness 
and malignity of their feeling. 

55. Full of the Holy Ghost. See Notes 
on chap. di. 4. 4] Looked up steadfastly. 
Fixed his eyes intently on heaven. 
Foreseeing his danger, and the effect 
his speech had produced ; seeing that 
there was no safety in the great coun- 
cil of the nation, and no prospect of 
justice at their hands, he east his 
eyes to heaven and sought protection 


there. When dangers threaten us, our 


hope of safety lies in heaven. When 
men threaten our persons, reputation, 
or lives, it becomes us to fix our eyes 
on the heavenly world; and we shall 
not look in vain. {| And saw the glory 
of God. This phrase is commonly used 
to denote the visible symbols of God. 
It means some magnificent representa- 
tion; a splendor, or light, that is the 
appropriate exhibition of the presence 
of God. .Matt. xvi. 27; xxiv. 30. See 
Notes on Luke ii. 9. In the case of 
Stephen there is every indication ofa 
vision or supernatural representation 
of the heavenly objects; something 
in advance of mere faith such as dying 
Christians now have. What was its 
precise nature we have no means of 
ascertaining. 
resented to prophets by visions; and 
probably something similar is intend- 
ed here. It was such an elevation of 
view—such a representation of truth, 
and of the glory of God, as to be de- 
noted by the word see; though it is 
not to be maintained that Stephen 
really saw the Sayiour with the bodi- 
ly eye. {] On the right hand of God. 
That is, exalted to a place of honor 
and power in the heavens. See Notes 
on Mark xxvi. 64. Acts ii. 25. 

56. J see the heavens opened. A figu- 
rative expression, denoting that he 
was permitted to see into heaven, or 
to see what was there, as if the firma- 
ment was divided, and the eye was 


-permitted to penetrate the eternal 


world. Comp. Ezek. i. 1. 

57, Then they cried out. That is, prob- 
ably, the people, not the members of 
the council. Itis evident he was put 
to death in a popular tumult. They 
had charged him with blasphemy; 
and they regarded what he had now 
said as full proof of it. ‘J And stopped 
their ears. That they might hear no 
more blasphemy. With one accord. 
Ina tumult; unitedly. 

58. And cast him out of the city. This 
was in accordance with the usual cus-- 


Objects were often rep- _ 


* 


Lb 


— 


- 
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loud voice, and stopped their ears, 
and ran upon him with one ac- 
cord, “ 
58 And-cast * him out of the city, 
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and stoned him: and the witnesses 
‘laid down their clothes at a young 
man’s feet, whose name was* Saul. 

59 And they stoned Stephen, 


6 c. 6.13. é ¢.8. 1,35 22.20: 


tom. In Lev. xxiv. 14, it was directed 
to bring forth him that had cursed 
without the camp; and it was not us- 
ual, the Jewish writers inform us, to 
stone in the presence of the Sanhe- 
drim. Though this was a popular tu- 
mult, and Stephen was condemned 
without the regular process of trial, 
yet some of the forms of law were ob- 
served, and he was stoned in the man- 
ner directed in the case of blasphem- 
ers. {| Andstoned him. This was the 
punishment appointed in the case of 
blasphemy. Ley. xxiy. 16. See Notes 
on John x. 31. J And the witnesses. 
That is, the false witnesses who bore 
testimony against him, chap. vi. 18. 
It was directed in the law (Deut. xvii. 
7) that the witnesses in the case should 
be first in executing the sentence of 
_the law. This was done to prevent 
false accusations by the prospect that 
they must be employed as execution- 
ers. After they had commenced the 
process of execution, all the people 
joined init. Deut. xvii.7. Lev. xxiv. 
16. {Laid down their clothes. Their 
outer garments. They were accustom- 
ed to lay these aside when they ran or 
worked. See Notes on Matt. v. 40. 
| At a young man’s feet, etc. That is, 
they procured him to take care of 
their garments. This is mentioned 
solely because Saul, or Paul, afterward 
became so celebrated, first as a perse- 
eutor, andthenanapostle. His whole 
heart was in this persecution of Ste- 
phen; and he himself afterward al- 
luded to this circumstance as an evi- 
dence of his sinfulness in persecuting 
‘the Lord Jesus. Acts xxii. 20. 
59. Calling upon God. The word God 
is not in the original, and should not 
have been in the translation. It is 
in none of the ancient MSS. or ver- 
sions. It should have been render- 
ed, They stoned Stephen, invoking, or 
calling upon, and saying, Lord Jesus, 
ete. That is, he was engaged in prayer 
to the Lord Jesus. The word is used 
to express prayer in the following, 
among other places: 2 Cor. i. 23, “I 
call God to witness.’? 1 Pet. i. 17, 
“And if ye call on the Father,” etc. 
Acts ii. 21, ‘Whosoever shall call on 
the name of the Lord,” etc. ; ix. 14; 


xxii. 16. Rom. x. 12,18,14. This was, 
therefore, an act of worship; asolemn 
invocation of the Lord Jesus, in the — 
most interesting circumstances in 
which a man can be placed—in his 
dying moments. And this shows that 
it is right to worship the Lord Jesus, 
and to pray to him. For if Stephen 
was inspired, it settles the question. 
The example of an inspired man in 
such circumstances is a safe and cor- 
rect example. If it should be said 
that the inspiration of Stephen can not 
be made out, yet the inspiration of 
Luke, who has recorded it, will not be 
called in question. Then the follow- 
ing circumstances show that he, an in- 
spired man, regarded it as right, and 
as a proper example to be followed. 
(1.) He has recorded it without the 
slightest expression of an opinion 
that it was improper. On the con- 
trary, there is every evidence that he 
regarded the conduct of Stephen in 
this case as right and praiseworthy. 
There is, therefore, this attestation to 
its propriety. (2.) The spirit that in- 
spired Luke knew what use would be 
made of this case. He knew that it 
would be used as an example, and as an. 
evidence that it was right to worship 
the Lord Jesus. It is one ofthe cases 
which has been used to perpetuate 
the worship of the Lord Jesus in every 
age. Ifit was wrong, it is inconceiva- 
ble that it should be recorded without 
some expression of disapprobation. 
(3.) The case is strikingly similar to 
that recorded in John xx. 28, where 
Thomas offered worship to the Lord 
Jesus as his God, without reproof. If 
Thomas did it in the presence of the 
Saviour without reproof, it was right. 
If Stephen did it without any expres- 
sion of disapprobation from the in- 
spired historian, it was right. (4) 
These examples were used to encour- 
age Christians and Christian martyrs 
to offer homage to Jesus Christ. Thus 
Pliny, writing to the Emperor Trajan, 
and giving an account of the Chris- 
tians in Bythinia, says that they were 
accustomed to meet and sing hymns 
to Christ as to God.—Lardner. (5.) It 
is worthy of remark that Stephen, in 
his death, offered the same act ofhom- 
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calling upon God, and saying, Lord 
Jesus, receive “my spirit! 

60 And he kneeled down, and 
cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay 


® not this sin to their charge! And 
@ Psa, 31.5. Lu. 23. 46, 6 Matt. 5.44. Lu, 23. 34. 
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when he had said this, he fell 
asleep. 
._. CHAPTER VIII. 
he Saul * was consenting unto 
his death. And at that time 


ec 7.58. 


age to Christ that Christ himself did 
to the Father when he died. Luke 
xxiii. 46. From all these considera- 
tions, it follows that the Lord Jesus 
is a proper object of worship; that in 
most solemn circuinstances it is right 
to call upon him, to worship him, and 
to commit our dearest interests to his 
hands. If this may be done, he is di- 
vine. {| Receive my spirit. That is, 
receive it to thyself; take it to thine 
abode in heaven. 

60. And he kneeled down. This seems 
to have been a voluntary kneeling; a 
placing himself in this position for 
the purpose of prayer, choosing to die 
in this attitude. Lord. That is, 
Lord Jesus. See Notes on chap. i. 24. 
4 Lay not, ete. Forgive them. This 
passage strikingly resembles the dy- 
ing prayer of the Lord Jesus. Luke 
xxiii. 34. Nothing but the Christian 
religion will enable a man to utter 
such sentiments in his dying mo- 
ments. {J He fell asleep. This is the 
usual mode of describing the death 
of saints in the Bible. It is an ex- 
pression indicating, (1.) The peaceful- 
ness of their death, compared with the 
alarm of sinners; (2.) The hope ofa 
resurrection; as we retire to sleep 
with the hope of again awaking to 
the duties and enjoyments of life. See 
John xi. 11,12. 1 Cor. xi. 30; xv. 51. 
1 Thess. iv. 14; v.10. Matt. ix. 24. 

In view of the death of this first 
Christian martyr, we may remark, 

1. That it is right to address to the 
Lord Jesus the language of prayer. 

2. It is peculiarly proper to do it in 
afflictions, and in the prospect of 
death. Heb. iv. 15. 

38. Sustaining grace will be derived 
in trials chiefly from a view of the Lord 
Jesus. If we can look to him as our 
Saviour; see him to be exalted to de- 
liver us; and truly commit our souls 
to him, we shall find the grace which 
we need in our afflictions. 

4. We should have such confidence 
in him as to enable us to commit our- 
selves to him at any time. To do 
this, we should live a life of faith. In 
health, and youth, and strength, we 


should seek him as our first and best 
Sriend. 

5. While we are in health we should 
prepare to die. What an unfit place 
for preparation for death would have 
been the situation of Stephen! How 
impossible then would it have been to 
have made preparation! Yet the dy- 
ing bed is often a place as unfit to pre- 
pare as were the circumstances of Ste- 
phen. When racked with pain; when 
faint and feeble; when the mind is in- 
disposed to thought, or when it rayes 
in the wildness of delirium, what an 
unfit place is this to prepare to die! 
I have seen many dying beds; I have 
seen many persons in all stages of 
their last sickness; but never have I 
yet seen a dying bed which seemed to 
me to be a proper place to make prep- 
aration for eternity. 

6. How peaceful and calm isa death 
like that of Stephen, when compared 
with the alarms and anguish of a sin- 
ner! One moment of such peace in 
that trying time is better than all the 
pleasures and honors which the world 
can bestow; and to obtain such peace 
then, the dying sinner would be will- 
ing to give all the wealth of the In- 
dies, and all the crowns of the earth. 
So may I die—and so may all my read- 
ers—enabled, like this dying martyr, 
to commit my departing spirit to the 
sure keeping of the great Redeemer! 
When we take a parting view of the 
world; when our eyes shall be turn- 
ed for the last time to take a look of 
friends and relatives; when the dark- 
ness of death shall begin to came 
around us, then may we be enabled to 
cast the eye of faith to the heavens, 
and say, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive our spir- 
its.”’ Thus may we fall asleep, peace- 
ful in death, in the hope of the resur- 
rection of the just. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. And Saul was consenting, ete. Was 
pleased with his being put to death, 
and approved it. Comp. chap. xxii. 
20. This part of the verse should 
have been connected with the pre- 
vious chapter. [And at that time. 
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there was a great persecution 
against the church which was at 
Jerusalem; and they were all 
scattered ? abroad throughout the 
regions of Judea and Samaria, ex- 

cept the apostles. 
2 And devout men carried Ste- 

a c.11.19. 
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phen to his burial, and made great 
lamentation over him. 

3 As for Saul, he? made havoc 
of the church, entering into every 
house; and haling men and wom- 
en, committed them to prison. 

4 Therefore they that were scat- 


6c. 26.10,11. Gal. 1.13. 


That is, immediately following the 


. death of Stephen.” The persecution 


arose on account of Stephen. Chap. 
xi. 19. The tumult did not subside 
when Stephen was killed. The anger 
of his persecutors continued to be ex- 
eited against al/ Christians. They had 
become so embittered by the zeal and 
success of the apostles, and by their 


* frequent charges of murder in putting 


the Son of God to death, that they re- 
solved at once to put a period to their 
progress and success. This was the 
Jjirst persecution against Christians ; 
the first in a series that terminated 
only when the religion which they 
wished to destroy was fully establish- 
ed on the ruins of both Judaism and 
Paganism. {| The Church. The col- 
lection of Christians which were now 
organized intoachurch. The Church 
at Jerusalem was the first that was 
collected. 4] All scattered. That is, the 
great mass of Christians. { The re- 
gions of Judea, ete. See Notes on Matt. 
li. 22. 4] Hxcept the apostles. Probably 
the other Christians fled from fear. 
Why the apostles, who were particu- 
larly in danger, did not flee also, is 
not stated by the historian. Having 
been, however, more fully instructed 
than the others, and having been 
taught their duty by the example and 
teaching of the Saviour, they resolved, 
it seems, to remain and brave the fury 
of the persecutors. For them to have 
fled then would have exposed them, 
as leaders and founders of the new re- 
ligion, to the charge of timidity and 
weakness. They therefore resolved 
to remain in the midst of their per- 
secutors; and a merciful Providence 
watched over them, and defended them 
from harm. The dispersion extended 
not only to Judea and Samaria, but 
those who fled carried the Gospel also 
to Phenice, Cyprus, and Antioch. 
Chap. xi. 19. There was a reason why 
this was permitted. The early con- 
verts were Jews. They had strong 
feelings of attachment to the city of 
Jerusalem, to the Temple, and to the 


land of their fathers. Yet it was the 
design of the Lord Jesus that the Gos- 
pel should be preached every where. 
To accomplish this, he suffered a per- 
secution to rage; and they were scat- 
tered abroad, and bore his Gospel to 
other cities and lands. Good thus 
came out of evil; and the first perse- 
cution resulted, as all others have 
done, in advancing the cause which 
was intended to be destroyed. 

2. And devout men. Religious men. 
The word used here does not imply 
of necessity that they were Christians. 
There might have been Jews who did 
not approve of the popular tumult, 
and the murder of Stephen, who gave 
him a decent burial. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, and Nicodemus, both Jews, 
thus gave to the Lord Jesus a decent 
burial. John xix. 38, 39. 4 Carried 
Stephen. The word translated carried 
means properly to collect, as fruits, ete. 
Then it is applied to all the prepara- 
tions necessary for fitting a dead body 
for burial, as collecting, or confining it 
by bandages, with spices, ete. |] And 
made great lamentation. This was usu- 
al among the Jews ata funeral. See 
Notes on Matt. ix. 23. 

8. As for Saul. ButSaul. He took 
no interest or part in the pious atten- 
tions shown to Stephen, but engaged 
with zeal in the work of persecution. 
{| He made havoc—zXvpuaiveto. \This 
word is commonly applied to wild 
beasts, to lions, wolves, etc., and de- 
notes the devastations which they 
commit. Saul raged against the 
Church like a wild beast—a strong ex- 
pression, denoting the zeal and fury 
with which he engaged in persecution. 
{ Entering into every house. Tosearch 
for those who were suspected of being 
Christians. {[ Haling. Dragging, or 
compelling them. Committed them 
to prison. The Sanhedrim had no pow- 
er to put them to death. John xviii. 
31. But they had power to imprison; 
and they resolved, it seems, to exer- 
cise this power to the utmost. Paul 
frequently refers to his zeal in perse- 
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tered abroad went every where 
preaching the word. 
5 Then Philip * went down to 
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the city of Samaria, and 
Christ unto them. 
6 And the people with one ac- 


cuting the Church. Acts xxvi. 10,11. 
Gal. i. 18. It may be remarked here 
that there never was a persecution 
commenced with more flattering pros- 
pects to the persecutors. Saul, the 
principal agent, was young, zealous, 
learned, and clothed with power. He 
showed afterward that he had talents 
fitted for any station, and zeal that 
tired with no exertion, and that was 
appalled by no obstacle. With this 
talent and this zeal he entered on his 
work. The Christians were few and 
feeble. They were scattered and un- 
armed, They were unprotected by any 
civil power, and exposed, therefore, to 
the full blaze and rage of persecution. 
That the Church was not destroyed 
was owing to the protection of God—a 
protection which not only secured its 
existence, but which extended its influ- 
ence and power by means of this very 
persecution far abroad on the earth. 

4. Went every where. That is, they 
traveled through the various regions 
where they were scattered. In all 
places to which they came, they preach- 
ed the word. Preaching the word. 
Greek, Hvangelizing, or announcing 
the good news of the message of mer- 
ey, orthe word of God. Thisis not the 


usual word which is rendered preach, | 


but it means simply announcing the 
good news of salvation. There is no 
evidence, nor is there any probability, 
that all these persons were ordained to 
preach. They were manifestly com- 
mon Christians who were scattered 
by the persecution; and the meaning 
is, that they communicated to their 
fellow-men in conversation wherever 
they met them, and probably in the 
synagogues, where all Jews had aright 
to speak, the glad tidings that the 
Messiah had come. It is not said 
that they set themselves up for public 
teachers, or that they administered 
baptism, or that they founded church- 
es, but they proclaimed every where 
the news that a Saviour had come. 
Their hearts were full of it. Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaks; and they made the truth known 
to all whom they met. We may learn 
from this, (1.) That persecution tends 
to promote the very thing which it 
would destroy. (2.) That one of the 


best means to make Christians active 
and zealous is to persecute them. (3.) 
That it is right for all Christians to 
make known the truths of the Gospel. 
When the heart is full the lips will 
speak, and there is no more impropri- 


ety in their speaking of redenl Doan 


than of any thing else. (4.) It shoul 
be the great object of all Christians to 
make the Saviour known every where. 
By their lives, their conversation, and 
their pious exhortations and entreat- 
ies, they should beseech dying sinners 
to be reconciled to God. And espe- 
cially should this be done when they 
are traveling. Christians when away 
from home seem almost to imagine 
that they lay aside the obligations of 
religion. But the example of Christ 
and his early disciples has taught us 
that this is the very time to attempt 
to do good. 

5. Then Philip. One of the seven 
deacons. Ch. vi.5. He is afterward 
called the Hvangelist. Acts xxi. 8. 
| The city of Samaria. This does not 
mean a city whose name was Samaria, 
for no such city at that time existed. 
Samaria was a region. Matt. ii.22. The 
ancient city Samaria, the capital of 
that region, had been destroyed by 
Hyrcanus, so completely as to leave 
no vestige of it remaining; and he 
“took away,’ says Josephus, ‘‘ the 
very marks that there had ever been 
such a city there.” (Antiq., b. xiii., 
chap. x.,§ 3.) Herod the Great after- 
ward built a city on this site, and call- 
ed it Sebaste ; that is, Augusta, in hon- 
or of the Emperor Augustus. (Jos., 
Antiq., b. xv., chap. viii., § 5.) Per- 
haps this city is intended, as being the 
principal city of Samaria; or possibly 
Sychar, another city where the Gos- 
pel had been before preached by the 
Saviour himself. John iy. 4] And 
preached Christ. Preached that the 
Messiah had come, and made known 
his doctrines. The same truths had 
been before stated in Samaria by the 
Saviour himself (John iv.); and this 
was doubtless one of the reasons why 
they so gladly now received the word 
of God. The field had been prepared 
by the Lord Jesus. _ He had said that 
it was white for the harvest (John iv. 
35), and into that field Philip now en- 
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cord * gave heed unto those things 
which Philip spake, hearing,’ and 
seeing the miracles which he did. 

7 For* unclean spirits, crying 
with loud voice, came out of many 
that were possessed with them; and 
a 2 Chron. 30. 12. 6 Jno. 4, 41, 42. ec Mark 16.17. 
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many taken with palsies, ?and that . 
were lame,’ were healed. 
8 And there was great joy in 
that city. 
9 But there was a certain man 
called Simon, which beforetime in 
d@ Mark 2.3-11.  ¢. 9.33, 34. e Matt. 11.5. 


tered, and was signally blessed. His 
coming was attended with a remarka- 
ble revival of religion. The word trans- 
lated preach here is not that which is 
used in the previous verse. This de- 
notes to proclaim as a crier, and is 
commonly employed to denote the 
preaching of the Gospel, so called. 
Mark v. 20; vii. 36. Luke viii. 39. 
Matt. xxiv. 14. Acts x. 42. Rom. x. 
RoeOOM ix. 265 xv. 12. 2-Lim-eiv, 
2. It has been argued that because 
Philip is said thus to have preached 
to the Samaritans, that therefore all 
deacons have a right to preach, or that 
they are, under the New Testament 
economy, an order of ministers.. But 
this is by no means clear. For, (1.) 
It is not evident, nor can it be shown, 
that the other deacons (chap. vi.) ever 
preached. There is no record of their 
doing so; and the narrative would 
lead us to suppose that they did not. 
(2.) They were appointed for a very 
different purpose (chap. vi. 1-5); and 
it is fair to suppose that, as deacons, 
they confined themselves to the de- 
sign of their appointment. (8.) It is 
not said that Philip preached in vir- 
tue of his being @ deacon. From any 
thing in ¢his place, it. would seem that 
he preached as the other Christians 
did—wherever he was. (4.) But else- 
where an express distinction is made 
between Philip and the others. Anew 
appellation is given him, and he is 
expressly called the Zvangelist. Acts 
xxi. 8. From this, it seems that he 
preached, not because he was a deacon, 
but because he had received a special 
appointment to this business as an 
evangelist. (5.) This same office, or 
rank of Christian teachers, is express- 
ly recognized elsewhere. Eph. iv. 11. 
All these considerations show that 
there is not in the sacred Scriptures 
an order of ministers appointed to 
preach as deacons. 

6, With one accord. Unitedly, or with 
one mind. Great multitudes of them 
did it. J Gave heed. Paid attention 
to; embraced. { Hearing. Hearing 
what he said. 

* G2 


{ version of individuals to Christ. 


%. For unclean spirits. See Notes on 
Matt. iv. 24. ¥_Crying with loud voice. 
See Notes on Mark i. 26. 4 Palsies. 
See Notes_on Matt. iv. 24. 

8. And there was great joy. This joy 
arose, (1.) From the fact that so many 
persons, before sick and afflicted, were 
restored to health. (2.) From the con- 
(3.) 
From the mutual joy of families and 
friends that their friends were con- 
verted. The tendency ofa revival of 
religion is thus to produce great joy. 

9. But there was a certain man call- 
ed Simon. The fathers have written 
much respecting this man, and have 
given strange accounts of him; but 
nothing more is certainly known of 
him than is stated in this place. 
Rosenmiller and Kuinoel suppose + 
him to have been a Simon mentioned 
by Josephus (Antiq., b. xx., chap. vii-, 
§ 2), who was born in Cyprus. He 
was a magician, and was employed by 
Felix to persuade Drusilla to forsake 
her husband Azizus, and to marry Fe- 
lix. But it is not very probable that 
this was the same person. (See Note 
in Whiston’s Josephus.) Simon Ma- 
gus was probably a Jew or a Samari- 
tan, who had addicted himself to the 
arts of magic, and who was much cele- 
brated for it. He had studied philos- 
ophy in Alexandria in Egypt (Mos- 
heim, i., p. 118, 114, Murdock’s transla- 
tion), and then lived in Samaria. After 
he was cut off from the hope ofadding 
to his other powers the power of work- 
ing miracles, the fathers say that he 
fell into many errors, and became the 
founder of the sect of the Simonians. 
They accused him of affirming that he 
came down as the Father in respect to 
the Samaritans, the Son in respect to 
the Jews, and the Holy Spirit in re- 
spect to the Gentiles. He did not ac- 


‘knowledge Christ to be the Son of 


God, but a rival, and pretended him- 
self to be Christ. He rejected the law 
of Moses. Many other things are af- 
firmed of him which rest on doubtful 
authority. He seems to have become 
an enemy to Christianity, though he 


154 THE 
the same city used sorcery,” and 
bewitched the people of Samaria, 
giving out? that himself was some 
great one: 

10 To whom “ they all gave heed, 
from the least to the greatest, say- 
ing, This man is the great power 
of God. 

11 And to him they had regard, 


ac.13.6. Rev. 22.15. 6 ¢.5,86. 2Tim.3.2,5. 
e)2 Cor. 11. 19. 
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because that of long time he had 
bewitched ¢ them with sorceries. 
12 But when they believed ¢ Phil- 
ip preaching the things’ concern- 
ing the kingdom of God, and the 
name of Jesus Christ, they were 
baptized, both men and women. 
13 Then Simon himself believed 


also; and when he was baptized, 
d Gal, 3.1. e Wer.37. c. 2.41, fe1.3. 


was willing then to avail himself of 
some of its doctrines in order to ad- 
vance his own interests. The account 
that he came to a tragical death in 
Rome; that he was honored as a deity 
by the Roman senate; and that a stat- 
ue was erected to his memory in the 
isle of Tiber, is now generally reject- 
ed. His endis not known. (See Cal- 
met, art. Simon Magus, and Mosheim, 
i., p. 114, note.) 4 Beforetime. The 
practice of magic, or sorcery, was com- 
mon at that time, and in all the ancient 
nations. J Used sorcery. Greek, ua- 
yevwv. Exercising the arts of the Magi, 
or magicians ; hence the name Simon 
Magus. See Notes on Matt. ii. 1. The 
ancient Magi had their rise in Persia, 
and were at first addicted to the study 
of philosophy, astronomy, medicine, 
ete. This name came afterward to 
signify those who made use of the 
knowledge of these arts for the pur- 
pose of imposing on mankind—astrol- 
ogers, soothsayers, necromancers, for- 
tune-tellers, ete. Such persons pre- 
tended to predict future events by 
the positions of the stars, and to cure 
diseases by incantations, ete, See Isa. 
ii. 6. See also Dan. i. 20; ii.2. It was 
expressly forbidden the Jews to con- 
sult such persons on pain of death. 
Ley. xix. 31; xx.6. In these arts Si- 
mon had been eminently successful. 
4] And bewitched. ‘This is an unhappy 
translation. The Greek means mere- 
ly that he astonished or amazed the 
people, or confounded their jadgment. 
The idea of bewitching them is not in 
the original. 4] Giving out, ete. Say- 
ing ; that is, boasting. It was in this 
way, partly, that he so confounded 
them. Jugglers generally impose on 
people just in proportion to the ex- 
travagance and folly of their preten- 
sions. The same remark may be made 
of quack doctors, and of all persons who 
pe to delude and impose on man- 
kind. 


10. The great power of God. Proba- 
bly this means only that they believed 
that he was invested with the power of 
God, not that they supposed he was 
really the Great God. 

13. Then Simon himself believed also. 
That is, he believed that Jesus had 
wrought miracles, and was raised from 
the dead, etc. All this he could be- 
lieve in entire consistency with his 
own notions of the power of magic; 
and all that the connection requires 
us to suppose is that he believed this 
Jesus had the power of working mir- 
acles, and as he purposed to turn this 
to his own account, he was willing to 
profess himself to be his follower. It 
might have injured his popularity, 
moreover, if he had taken a stand in 
opposition when so many were pro- 
fessing to become Christians. Men 
| often profess religion because, if they 
| do not, they fear that they will lose 
their influence, and be left with the 
ungodly. That Simon was not a real 
Christian is apparent from the whole 
narrative, ver. 18, 21-23. And when 
he was baptized. He was admitted to 
a profession of religion in the same 
way as Others. Philip did not pre- 
tend to know the heart; and Simon 
was admitted because he professed his 
belief. This is all the evidence that 
ministers of the Gospel can now haye, 
and it is no wonder that they, as well 
as Philip, are often deceived. The 
reasons which influenced Simon to 
make a profession of religion seem to 
have been these: (1.) An impression 
that Christianity was trwe. e seems 
to have been convinced of this by the 
miracles of Philip. (2.) The fact that 
many others were becoming Chris- 
tians; and he went in with the multi- 
tude. This is often the case in revi- 
vals of religion. (8.) He was willing 
to make use of Christianity to advance 
his own power, influence, and popu- 
larity—a thing which multitudes of 
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he continued with Philip, and won- 
dered, beholding the miracles! and 
signs which were done. 

~ 14 Now when the apostles which 


1 or, signs and great miracles. 
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were at Jerusalem heard that Sa- 
maria had received the word of 
God, they sent unto them Peter 
and John; 


men of the same mind with Simon 
Magus have been willing since to do. 
4] And continued, ete. It was custom- 
ary and natural for the disciples to re- 
main with their teachers. See chap. 
ii. 42. 4] And wondered. This is the 
same word that is translated bewitehed 
in ver. 9, 11. It means that he was 
amazed that Philip could really per- 
form so much greater miracles than he 
had even pretended to. Hypocrites 
will sometimes be greatly attentive 
to the external duties of religion, and 
will be greatly surprised at what is 
done by God for the salvation of sin- 
ners. {j Miracles and signs. Greek, 
signs and great powers, or great mira- 
eles. That is,so much greater than 
he pretended to be able to perform. 
14. They sent. That is, the apostles 
deputed two of their number. This 
shows conclusively that there was no 
chief or ruler among them. They act- 
ed as being equal in authority. The 
reason why they sent Peter and John 
was probably that there would be a 
demand for more labor than Philip 
could render; a church was to be 
founded, and it was important that 
persons of experience and wisdom 
should be present to organize it, and 
to build it up. The harvest had oc- 
eurred in Samaria, of which the Sa- 
viour spoke (John iv. 35), and it was 
proper that they should enter into it. 
In times of revival there is often more 
to be done than can be done by the 
regular pastor of a people, and it is 
proper that he should be aided from 
abroad. {| Feter. This shows that F- 


_ tery had no such authority and primacy 


as the Roman Catholics claim for him. 
He exercised no authority in sending 
others, but was himself sent. He was 
appointed by their united voice, in- 
stead of claiming the power himself 
of directing them. §] And John. Pe- 
ter was ardent, bold, zealous, rash ; 
John was mild, gentle, tender, persua- 
sive. There was wisdom in unitin 

them in this work, as the talents o 

both were needed; and the excellen- 
cies in the character of the one would 
com) ate for the defects of the oth- 
er. It is observable that the apos- 
tles sent two together, as the Saviour 


had himself done. See Notes on Mark 
Vinite ; 

15. Were come down. To Samaria. Je- 
rusalem was generally represented as 
up, or higher than the rest of the land. 
Matt. xx. 18 John vii. 8. Prayed 
for them. They sought at the hand 
of God the extraordinary communica- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. They did 
not even pretend to have the power 
of doing it without the aid of God. 
4 That they might receive the Holy Ghost. 
The main question here is, what was 
meant by the Holy Ghost? In ver. 
20, it is called ‘‘the gift of God.’ The 
following remarks may make this 
plain. (1.) It was not that gift of the 
Holy Ghost by which the soul is con- 
verted, for they had this when they be- 
lieved. Ver.6. Every where the con- 
version of the sinner is traced to his 
influence. Comp. John i. 13. (2.) It 
was not the ordinary influences of the 
Spirit by which the soul is sanctified ; 
for sanctification is a progressive 
work, and this was sudden. (3.) It was 
something that was discernible by ez- 
ternal effects ; for Simon saw (ver. 18) 
that this was done by the laying on of 
hands. (4.) The phrase ‘‘the gift of 
the Holy Ghost,’’ and ‘‘the descent 
of the Holy Ghost,” signified not 
merely his ordinary influences in con- 
verting sinners, but those extraordina- 
ry influences that attended the first 
preaching of the Gospel—the power 
of speaking with new tongues (chap. 
ii.), the power of working miracles, 
ete. Acts xix.6. (5.) This is further 
clear from the fact that Simon wished 
to purchase this power, evidently to 
keep up his influence among the peo- 
ple, and to retain his ascendency as a 
juggler and sorcerer. But surely Si- 
mon would not wish to purchase the 
converting and sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Spirit; it was the power 
of working miracles. These things 
make it clear that by the gift of the 
Holy Spirit here is meant the power 
of speaking with new tongues (comp. 
1 Cor. xiy.) and the power of working 
miracles. And it is further clear that 
this passage should not be adduced in 
favor of ‘‘ the rite of confirmation” in 
the Christian Church, For, besides 
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15 Who, when they were come 
down, prayed for them, that they 
might receive the Holy Ghost: 

16 For as yet“he was fallen 
upon none of them; only they were 
» baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, 

17 Then laid ° they their hands 
on them, and they received the 


Holy Ghost. ° 
a c.19.2. 6 c. 2.38; 10.48; 19.5,6. 1 Cor. 1.13. 
ce c.6.6, Heb, 6.2. 
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18 And when Simon saw that 
through laying on of the apostles’ 
hands the Holy Ghost was given, 
he offered them ? money, 

19 Saying, Give me also this 
power, that on whomsoeyver I lay 
hands, he may receive the Holy 
Ghost. 

20 But Peter said unto him, Thy 
money perish with thee, because ° 

d1Tim.6.5. e 2 Kings 5.15,16. Matt. 10.8. 


the fact that there are now no apos- 
tles, the thing spoken of here is entire- 
ly different from the rite of confirma- 
tion. This was to confer the extraor- 
dinary power of working miracles; 
that is for a different purpose. 

If it be asked why this power was 
conferred on the early Christians, it 
may be replied that it was to furnish 
striking proof of the truth of the 
Christian religion; to impress the 
people, and thus to win them to em- 
brace the Gospel. The early Church 
was thus armed with the power of the 
Holy Spirit; and this extraordinary 
attestation of God to his message was 
one cause of the rapid propagation 
and permanent establishment of the 
Gospel. 

16. He was fallen. This expression 
is several times applied to the Holy 
Spirit. Chap. x. 44; xi. 15. It does 
not differ materially from the common 


expression, ‘‘ the Holy Ghost descend-- 


ed.” It means that he came from 
heaven; and the expression ¢o fall, ap- 
plied to his influences, denotes the ra- 

idity and suddenness of his coming. 
aed chap. xix. 2. Jn the name of 
the Lord Jesus. See Notes on chap. ii. 
88. See also chap. x. 48; xix. 5, 6. 

1%. Then laid they their hands, ete. 
This was an act of prayer, expressing 
an invocation to God that he would 
impart the blessing to them. On how 
many they laid their hands is not said. 
It is evident that it was not on adi, for 
they did not thus lay hands on Simon. 
Perhaps it was done on a few of the 
more prominent and leading persons, 
who were to be employed particularly 
in bearing witness to the truth of the 
Gospel. It was customary to lay the 
hands on any person when a favor was 
to be conferred or a blessing impart- 
ed. See Notes on Matt. ix. 18, 

18. Simon saw, ete. That is, he wit- 
nessed the extraordinary effects, the 


power of speaking iN a miraculous 
manner, etc. See Notes on ver. 15. 
‘| He offered them money. He had had 
a remarkable influence over the Sa- 
maritans, and he saw that the posses- 
sion of this power would perpetuate 
and increase his influence. Men com- 
monly employ the tricks of legerde- 
main for the purpose of making mon- 
ey, and it seems probable that such 
had been the design of Simon. He 
saw that if he could communicate to 
others this power; if he could confer 
on them the talent of speaking other 
languages, it might be turned to yast 
account, and he sought, therefore, to 
purchase it of the apostles. 
this act of Simon we have derived our 
word simony, to denote the buying and 
selling of ecclesiastical preferment, or 
church offices, where religion is sup- 
ported by the state. This act of Si- 
mon shows conclusively that he was 
influenced by improper motives in be- 
coming connected with the Church. 
20. Thy money perish with thee. This 
is expressive of the horror and indig- 
nation of Peter at the base offer of Si- 
mon. It is not to be understood as 
an imprecation on Simon. The main 
idea is the apostle’s contempt for the 
money, as if he regarded it as of no val- 
ue. 
tion. We abhor your impious offer. 
We can freely see any, amount of 
money destroyed before we will be 
tempted to sel/ the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.’? But there was here also an 
expression of his belief that Simon 
also would perish. It was a declara- 
tion that he was pase to ruin, 
and as if this was certain, Peter says, 
let your money perish too. | The gift 
of God. 'That which he has given, or 
conferred asa favor. The id s$ ab- 
surd that that which God hir ; 
as a sovereign could be*purchased. 
It was impious to think of attempting 
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thou hast thought that the gift ¢ of 
God may be purchased with mon- 
ey. 

21 Thou hast neither part’ nor 
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lot in this matter; for‘ thy heart 

is not right in the sight of God. 
22 Repent, therefore, of this thy 

wickedness; and pray God, if 4 


c Psa. 78 36,37. Ezek. 14.3. 
@ Dan, 4.27, 2'Tim. 2. 25. 


to buy with worthless gold that which 

-was of so inestimable value. The gift 
of God here means the extraordinary 
influences of the Holy Ghost, chap. x. 
45; xi. 17. How can we pay a price to 
God? All that we can givé, the silver, 
and the gold, and the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills, belong to him already. We 
haye nothing which we can present for 
his favors. And yet there are many 
who seek to purchase the favor of God. 
Some do it by alms and prayers; some 
by penance and fasting; some by at- 
tempting to make their own hearts 
better, and by self-righteousness; and 
some by penitence and tears. All 
these will not purchase his favor. Sal- 
vation, like every other blessing, will 
be his gift; and if ever received, we 
must be willing to accept it on his 
own terms; at his own time; in his 
own way. We are without merit; 
and if saved, it will be by the sover- 
eign grace of God. 

21. Neither part. You have no por- 
tion of the grace of God; that is, you 
are destitute of it altogether. This 
word commonly denotes the part of 
an inheritance which falls to one when 
it is divided. {Nor lot. This word 
means properly a portion which falls 
to one when an estate, or when spoil 
in war is divided into portions, ac- 
cording to the number of those who 
are to be partakers, and the part of 
each one is determined by lot. The 
two words denote emphatically that he 
was in no sensea partaker of the favor 
of God. {ln this matter. Greek, in 
this word ; that is, thing. That which 
is referred to here is the religion of 
Christ. Simon was not a Christian. 
It is remarkable that Peter judged him 
so soon, and when he had seen but one 
act of his. But it was an act which 
satisfied him that he was a stranger 
- to religion. One act may sometimes 
pring out the whole character; it may 
evince the governing motives; it may 
show traits of character utterly wcon- 
sistent with true religion; and then it 
is as certain a criterion as any lon 
series ofacts. J Thy heart. Your if. 
Sections, or governing motives; your 
principle of conduct. Comp, 2 Kings 


x. 15. You love gold and popularity, 
and not the Gospel for what it is. 
There is no evidence here that Peter 
saw this in a miraculous manner, or 
by any supernatural influence. It was 
apparent and plain that Simon was 
not influenced by the pure, disinterest- 
ed motives of the Gospel, but by the 
love of power and of the world. {Jz 
the sight of God. That is, God sees or 
judges that your heart is not sincere 
and pure. No external profession is 
acceptable without the heart. Read- 
er, is your heart right with God? Are 
your motives pure; and does God see 
there the exercise of holy, sincere, and 
benevolent affections toward him? 
God knows the motives; and with un- 
erring certainty he will judge, and 
with unerring justice he will fix our 
doom according to the affections of 
the heart. 

22. Repent, therefore. Here we may 
remark, (1.) That Simon was at this 
time an unconverted sinner. (2.) That 
the command was given to him as such, 
(8.) That he was required to do the 
thing ; not to wait or seek merely, but 
actually to repent. (4.) That this was 
to be the first step in his conversion. 
He was not even directed to pray first, 
but his first indispensable work was 
to repent, that is, to exercise proper 
sorrow for this sin, and to abandon his 
plan or principle of action. And this 
shows, (1.)-That all sinners are to be 
exhorted to repent, as their first work. 
They are not to be told to wait, and 
read, and pray, in the expectation that 
repentance will be given them. With 
such helps as they can obtain, they 
are to do the thing. (2.) Prayer will 
not be acceptable or heard unless the 
sinner comes repenting ; that is, unless 
he regrets his sin, and desires to for- 
sake it. Then, and then only, will he 
be heard. When he comes loving his 
sins, and resolving still to practice 
them, God will not hear him. When 
he comes desirous of forsaking them, 
grieved that he is guilty, and feeling 
his need of help, God will hear his 
prayer. See Isa. i. 15. Micah ili. 4. 
Proy.i.28. Psa.lxvi.18. And pray 
God. Having a desire to forsake the 


perhaps the thought of thine heart 
may be forgiven thee : 
23 For I perceive that thou art 
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in the gall of bitterness,“ and am 
the bond? of iniquity. 
24 Then answered Simon, and 
b Psa. 116.16. Prov.5.22. Isa. 28, 22. 


sin, and to be pardonéd, then pray to 
God to forgive. It would be absurd to 
ask forgiveness until a man felt his 
need of it. This shows that a-sinner 
ought to pray, and how he ought to do 
it. It should be with a desire and pur- 
pose to forsake sin, and in that state of 
mind God will hear the prayer. Comp. 
Dan. iv. 27. [lf perhaps. There was 


no certainty that God would forgive | 


him ; nor is there any evidence either 
that Simon prayed, or that he was for- 
given. This direction of Peter pre- 


sents another important principle in re- | 


gard to the conduct of sinners. They 
are to be directed to repent; not be- 
cause they have the promise of forgive- 
ness, and not because they hope to be 
forgiven, but because sin is a great 
evil, and because it is right and proper 
that they should repent, whether they 
are forgiven or not. That is to be left 
to the sovereign mercy of God. They 
are to repent of sin, and then they are 
to feel not that they have any claim on 
God, but that they are dependent on 
him, and must be saved or lost at his 
will. They are not to suppose that 
their tears will purchase forgiveness, 
but that they lie at the footstool of 
mercy, and that there is hope—not 
certainty—that God willforgive. The 
language of the humbled sinner is, © 
** Perhaps he will admit my plea, 
Perhaps will hear my prayer; 
But if I perish I will pray 

And perish only there. 
i **T can but perish if I go; 

T am resolved to try ; 

For if I stay away, I know 
: I shall forever die,."’ 
"| The thought, etc. Your purpose, or 
wish. Thoughts may be, therefore, evil, 
and need forgiveness. It is not open 
‘sin only that needs to be pardoned; it 
is the secret purpose of the soul. . 
28. Hor I perceive. That is, by the 

act which he had done. His offer had 
shown a state of mind that was whol- 
ly inconsistent with true religion. 
One single sin may as certainly show 
that there is no true piety as many 
acts of iniquity. It may be so decided, 
so malignant, so utterly inconsistent 
with just views as at once to deter- 
mine what the character is. The sin 
of Simon was of this character. Peter 


here does not appear to have claimed 
the power of judging the heart; but 
he judged, as all other men would, by 
the act. {ln the gall. This word de-. 
notes properly bile, or that bitter, yel- 
lowish-green fluid that is secreted in 
the liver. Hence it means any thing 
very bitter; and also any bad passion 
of the mind, as anger, malice, ete. We 
speak of bitterness of\mind, ete. J Of 
bitterness. This is a Hebraism; the 
usual mode of expressing the sper- 
lative, and means excessive bitterness. 
The phrase is used respecting idolatry 
(Deut. xxix. 18), ‘‘ Lest there should 
be among you a root that beareth gall 
and wormwood.’’ A similar expres- 
sion occurs in Heb. xii. 15, ‘‘ Lest any 
root of bitterness springing up, trouble 
you.’ Sin is thus represented as a 
bitter or poisonous thing; a thing not 
only unpleasant in its consequences, * 
but ruinous in its character, as a poi- 
sonous plant would be in the midst of 
other plants. Jer. ii. 19, ‘‘ It is an evil 
and bitter thing that thou hast forsaken 
the Lord thyGod.”’ Jer. iv. 18. Rom. 
iii. 14, ‘‘ Whose mouth is full of eurs- 
ing and bitterness.’? Eph. iv. 31. The 
meaning here is, that the heart of Si- 
mon was full of dreadful, malignant 
sin. {| Bond of iniquity. Or, that thou 
art bound by iniquity. Thatis, that it 
has the rule over you, and binds you 
as a captive. Sin is often thus repre- 
sented as bondage and captivity. Psa. 
exvi. 16. Prov. vy. 22, ‘‘He: shall -be 
holden with the cords of his sins.’’ 
Rom. vii. 23, 24. These expressions 
prove conclusively that Simon was a 
stranger to religion. 

24. Pray ye, ete. Here remark, (1.) 
That Simon was directed to pray for 
himself (ver. 22), but he had no dispo- 
sition ‘to do it, but was willing to ask 
others to do it for him. Sinners will 
often ask others to pray for them, 
when they are too proud, or too much 
in love with sin, to pray for them- 
selves. (2.) The main thing that Pe- 
ter wished to impress on him was a 
sense ofhis sin. Simon did not regard 
this, but looked only to the punish- 
ment. He was terrified and alarmed; 
he sought to avoid future punishment, 
but he had no alarm about his sizs. 
So it is often with sinners. So it was 
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said, Pray? ye to the Lord for me, 
that none of these things which ye 
have spoken come upon me. 

25 And they, when they had tes- 
tified and preached the word of the 
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Lord, returned to Jerusalem, and 
preached the Gospel in many vil- 
lages of the Samaritans. ‘ 

26 And the angel of the Lord 
spoke unto Philip, saying, Arise, 


with Pharaoh (Exod. viii. 28, 32), and 
with Jeroboam (1 Kings xiii.6).  Sin- 
ners often quiet their own consciences 
by asking ministers and Christian 
friends to pray for them, while they 
still purpose to persevere in iniquity. 
If men expect to be saved, they must 
pray for themselves ; and pray not chief- 
ly to be freed from punishment, but 
from the sin which deserves hell. This 
is all that we hear of Simon in the 
New Testament; and the probability 
is, that, like many other sinners, he 
did not pray for himself, but contin- 
ued to live in the gall of bitterness, 
and died in the bond of iniquity. The 
testimony of antiquity is decided on 
See Notes on ver. 9. 

25. In many villages, ete. They went 
at first directly to the city of Samaria. 
On their return to Jerusalem they 
traveled more at leisure, and preach- 
ed in the villages also—a good exam- 
ple for the ministers of the Gospel, 
and for all Christians, when traveling 
from place to place. The reason why 
they returned to Jerusalem, and made 
that their permanent abode, might 


‘have been, that it was important to 


bear witness to the resurrection of 
Christ in the very city where he had 
been crucified, and where his resur- 
rection had occurred. Ifthe doctrine 
was established there, it would be more 
easy to establish it elsewhere. 

26. And the angel of the Lord. The 
word angel is used in the Scriptures in 
a great variety of significations. See 
Notes on Matt. i. 20. Here it has been 
supposed by some to mean literally a 
celestial messenger sent from God; 
others have supposed that it means a 
dream ; others a vision, ete. The word 
properly means a@ messenger ; and all 
that it can be shown to signify here 
is, that the Lord sent a message to 
Philip of this kind, It is most prob- 
able, I think, that the passage means 
that God communicated the message 


by his Spirit; for in vs. 29, 39, it is | 


expressly said that the Spirit spake to 
Philip, etc. Thus, in Acts xvi. 7, the 
Spirit is said to have forbidden Paul 
to preach in Bithynia; and in ver. 9, 


the message on the subject is said to 
have been conveyed in a vision. There 
is no absurdity, however, in suppos- 
ing that an angel literally was employ- 
ed to communicate this message to 
Philip. See Heb.i.14. Gen. xix.1; 
xxii. 11, Judg. vi. 12. Spake unto 
Philip. Comp. Matt. ii. 13. J Arise. 
See Notes on Luke xv. 18. J And go, 
ete. Philip had been employed in gn 
maria. As God now intended to send 


the Gospel to another place, he — 


a special direction to him to go ani 

convey it. It is evident that God de- 
signed the conversion of this eunuch, 
and the direction to Philip shows how 
he accomplishes his designs. Itis not 
by miracle, but by the use of means. 
It is not by direct power without truth, 
but it is by a message fitted to the 
end. The salvation ofa single sinner 
is an object worthy the attention of 
God. When sucha sinner és convert- 
ed, it is because God forms a plan or 
purpose to do it. When it is done, he 
inclines his servants to labor; he di- 
rects their labors; he leads his minis- 
ters; and he prepares the way (ver. 
28) for the reception of the truth. 
{| Toward the south. Thatis, south of 
Samaria, where Philip was then labor- 
ing. {Unto Gaza. Gaza, or AzzZau 
(Gen. x. 19), was a city of the Philis- 
tines, given by Joshua to Judah (Josh. 
xv. 47. 1Sam.vi.17). It was one of 
the jive principal cities of the Philis- 
tines. It was formerly a large place; 
was situated on an eminence, and com- 
manded a beautiful prospect. It was 
in this place that Samson took away 
the gates of the city, and bore them 
off. Judg. xvi. 2,3. It was near As- 
kelon, about sixty miles southwest 
from Jerusalem. {J Which is desert. 
This may refer either to the way or to 
the place. The natural construction 
is the latter. In explanation of this, 
it is to be observed that there were 
two towns of that name, Old and New 
Gaza, The prophet Zephaniah (ii. 4) 
said that Gaza should be forsaken, that 
is, destroyed. ‘‘ This was partly ac- 
complished by Alexander the Great. 
(Jos., Antiq., b. xi., chap, vili., § 3, 4; 
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and go toward the south, unto the 
way that goeth down from Jerusa- 
lem unto Gaza,¢ which is desert. 
27 And he arose and went: and, 
behold, a man of Ethiopia,’ a 


a Josh, 15. 47. 6 Zeph. 3. 10. 
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‘eunuch of great authority under 
Candace, queen of the Ethiopians, 
who had the charge of all her treas- 
ure, and had come? to Jerusalem 
for to worship, 


e Isa. 56. 3-5. d 2 Chron. 6. 32, 33, 


b. xiii., chap. xiii.,§ 3.) Another town 
was afterward built of the same name, 
but at some distance from the former, 
and Old Gaza was abandoned to deso- 
lation. Strabo mentions ‘Gaza the 
desert,’ and Diodorus Siculus speaks 
of ‘Old Gaza.’ ’’—Robinson’s Calmet. 
Some have supposed, however, that 
Luke refers here to the road leading 
to Gaza, as being desolate and unin- 


- habited. Dr. Robinson (Biblical Res., 


ii., 640) remarks: ‘‘ There were several 

ays leading from Jerusalem to Gaza. 
The most frequented at the present 
day, although the longest; is the way 


by Ramleh. Anciently there appear | 


to have been two more direct roads. 
Both these roads exist at the pres- 
ent day, and the one actually passes 
through the desert, that is, through 
a tract of country without villages, 
inhabited only by nomadic tribes.” 
“Tn this place, in 1823, the American 
missionaries, Messrs. Fisk and King, 
found Gaza, a town built of stone, 
making # very mean appearance, and 
containing about five thousand inhab- 
itants.’”’—Hall on the Acts. 

27. A man of Ethiopia. 
near the confines between Palestine 
and Egypt. It was in the direct road 
from Jerusalem. to Egypt. thiopia 
was one of the great kingdoms of Af 
rica, part of which is now called Abys- 
sinia. It is frequently mentioned in 
Seripture under the name of Cush. 
But Cush comprehended a much larger 
region, including the southern part of 
Arabia, and even sometimes the coun- 
tries adjacent to the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Ethiopia proper lay south 
of Egypt, on the Nile, and was bound- 
ed north by Egypt, that is, by the cat- 
aracts near Syene; east by the Red 
Sea, and perhaps part by the Indian 
Ocean; south by unknown regions in 
the interior of Africa; and west by 
Libya and the deserts. It compre- 
hended the modern kingdoms of Nu- 
bia or Sennaar, and Abyssinia. The 
chief city in it was the ancient Meroé, 
situated on the island or tract of the 
same name, between the Nile and Ash- 
taboras, not far from the modern Shen- 


Gaza was, 


di.—Robinson’s Calmet. | A eunuch, 
ete. See Notes on Matt. xix.12. Eu- 
nuchs were commonly employed in 
attendance on the females of the ha- 
rem; but the word is often used to de- 
note any confidential officer, or coun- 
selor of state. It is evidently so used 
here. {] Of great authority. Of high 
rank; an officer of the court. It is 
clear from what follows that this man 
wasaJew. Butitisknown that Jews 
were often raised to posts of high hon- 
or and distinction in foreign courts, 
as in the case of Joseph in Egypt, and 
of Daniel in Babylon. | Under Can- 
dace, ete. Candace is said to have 
been the common name of the queens 
of Ethiopia, as Pharaoh was of the 
sovereigns of Egypt. This is express- 


| ly stated by Pliny.—Nat. History, vii., 


29. His words are, ‘‘ The edifices of 
the city were few; a woman reigned 
there of the name of CANDACE, which 
name had been transmitted to these 
queens for many years.’ Strabo men- 
tions also a queen of Ethiopia of the 
name of Candace. Speaking of an in- 
surrection against the Romans, he 


a 


says, ‘*‘ Among these were the officers — 


of Queen CANDACE, who in our days 
reigned over the Ethiopians.” As 
this could not have been the Candace 
mentioned here, it is plain that the 
name was common to these queens— 
a sort of royal title. She was proba- 
bly queen of Meroé, an important part 
of Ethiopia.—Bruce’s Travels, vol. ii., 
p.481; Clarke. ‘| Who had the charge 
ete. The treasurer was an officer o 
high trust and responsibility. And 
had come, etc. This proves that he 
was a Jew, or at least a Jewish prose- 
lyte. It was customary for the Jews 
in foreign lands, as far as practicable, 
to attend the great feasts at Jerusa- 
lem. He had gone up to attend the 
Passover, ete. See Notes on ch. ii. 5. 
28. And sitting in his chariot. His 
carriage; his vehicle. The form ofthe 
carriage is not known. In some in- 
stances the carriages of the ancients 
were placed on wheels; in others, 
were borne on poles, in the form of a 
litter or palanquin, by men, mules, or 
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28 Was returning; and, sitting 
in his chariot, read Esaias the 


_ prophet. 


_ 29 Then® the Spirit said unto 


@ Isa. 65.24, Hosea 6, 3. 
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Philip, Go near, and join thyself to 
this chariot. 

30 And Philip ran thither to him, 
and heard him read the prophet 


horses. See Calmet, article Chariot. 
{| Reading Esaias, etc. Isaiah. Read- 
ing doubtless the translation of Isaiah 
ealled the Septuagint. This transla- 
tion was made in Egypt, for the spe- 
cial use of the Jews in Alexandria and 
throughout Egypt, and was that which 
was commonly used. Why he was 
reading the Scriptures, and especially 
this prophet, is not certainly known. 
Itis morally certain, however, that he 
was in Judea at the time of the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection of Jesus; that 
he had heard much of him; that this 
would be a subject of discussion; and 
it was natural for him, in returning, to 
look at the prophecies respecting the 
Messiah, either to meditate on them 
as a suitable subject of inquiry and 
thought, or to examine the claims of 
Jesus of Nazareth to this office. The 
prophecy in Isa. lili. was so striking, 
and coincided so clearly with the 
character of Jesus, that it was natural 
for a candid mind to examine whether 
he might not be the person intended 
by the prophet. On this narrative we 
may remark, (1.) It is a proper and 
profitable employment, on returning 
from worship, to examine the sacred 
Scriptures. (2.) It is well to be in the 


_habit of reading the Scriptures when 


we are onajourney. It may serve to 
keep the heart from worldly objects, 
and secure the affections for God. (3.) 
It is well at aii times to read the Bi- 
ble. It is one of the means of grace. 
And it is when we are searching his 
will that we obtain light and comfort. 
The sinner should examine with a 
eandid mind the sacred volume. It 
may be the means of conducting him 
in the true path of salvation. (4.)God 
often gives us light in regard to the 
meaning of the Bible in unexpected 
modes. How little did this eunuch 
expect to be enlightened in the manner 
in which he actually was. Yet God, 
who intended to instruct and save 
him, sent the living teacher, and open- 
ed to him the Scriptures, and led him 
to the Saviour. 

29. The Spirit. See Notes on ver. 26. 
The Holy Spirit is here evidently in- 
tended. The thought in Philip’s mind 
is here traced to his suggestion. All 


good thoughts and designs have the 
same origin. {Join thyself. Join him 
in his chariot. Go and sit with him. 
30. And Philip ran, etc. Indicating 
his haste, and his desire to obey the 
suggestions of the Spirit. A thou- 
sand difficulties might have been 
started in the mind of Philip if he had 
reflected a little. The eunuch was a 
stranger; he had the appearance ofa 
man ofrank; he was engaged in read- 
ing; he might be indisposed to be in- 
terrupted or to converse, ete. But 
Philip obeyed without any hesitation 
the monitions of the Spirit, and ran to 
him. It is well to follow the first sug- 
gestions of the Spirit; to yield to the 
clear indications of duty, and to per- 
form it at once. Especially in a deed 
of benevolence, and in conversing with 
others on the subject of religion, our 
jirst thoughts are commonly safest 
and best. If we do not follow them, 
the calculations of avarice, or fear, or 
otf worldly prudence are very apt to 
come in. We become alarmed; we 
are afraid of the rich and the great; 
we suppose that our conversation 
and admonitions will be unacceptable. 
We may learn from this case, (1.) To 
do our duty at once, without hesita- 
tion or debate. (2.) We shall often be 
disappointed in regard to subjects of 
this kind. We shall find candid, hum- 
ble, Christian conversation far more 
acceptable to strangers, to the rich, 
and to the great, than we commonly 
suppose. If, as in this case, they are 
alone ; if we approach them kindly; 
if we do not rudely and harshly ad- 
dress them, we shall find most men 
willing to talk on the subject of re- 
ligion. I have conversed with some 
hundreds of persons on the subject of 
religion, and do not now recollect but 
two instances in which I was rudely 
treated, and in which it was not easy 
to gain a respectful and kind atten- 
tion to Christian conversation. And 
heard him read. He was reading loud 
—sometimes the best way of impress- 
ing truth on the mind in our private 
reading the Scriptures. {J And said, 
ete. This question, there might have 
been reason to fear, would not be kind- 
ly received. But the eunuch’s mind 


* 


© 
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‘Esaias, and said, Understandest ¢ 
thou what thou readest ? 

31 And he said, How? can I, ex- 
cept some man should guide’ me? 
And he desired Philip that he 
would come up and sit with him. 

382 The place of the Scripture 


@ Matt. 13. 23,51. Eph. 5.17. 6 Rom. 10. 14, 
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which he read was this: ? He was 
led as a sheep to the slaughter; 
and like a lamb dumb before his 
shearer, so opened he not his 
mouth. 

33 In his humiliation his judg- 
ment was taken away: and who 

¢ Psa. 25. 9. d Isa. 53.7, 8. 


was in such a state that he took no 
offence from such an inquiry, though 
made by a footman and a stranger. 
He doubtless recognized him as a 
brother Jew. It is an important ques- 


tion to ask ourselves when we read | 


the sacred Scriptures. 

31. And he said, etc. This was a gen- 
eral acknowledgment of his need of 
direction. It evinced a humble state 
ofmind. It was an acknowledgment 


also, originating probably from this | 


particular passage which he was read- 
ing. He did not understand how it 
could be applied to the Messiah; how 
the description of his humiliation and 
condemnation (ver. 33) could be rec- 
onciled to the prevalent ideas of his 
being a prince and a conqueror. The 
samc sentiment is expressed by Paul 
in Rom. x. 14. The circumstance, the 
state of mind in the eunuch, and the 
result, strongly remind one of the dec- 
laration in Psa. xxv. 9, ‘The meek will 
he guide in judgment, and the meek 
will he teach his way.’ 4] And he de- 
sired, etc. He was willing to receive 
instruction even from astranger. The 
rich and the great may often receive 
valuable instruction from a stranger, 
and from a poor, unknown man. 

32. The place, ete. Isa. liii. 7,8. He 
was led, ete. This quotation is taken 
literally from the Septuagint. It va- 
ries very little from the Hebrew. It 
has been almost universally under- 
stood that this place refers to the 
Messiah; and Philip expressly applies 
ittohim., The word ‘was led”? (7.0%) 
implies that he was conducted by 
others; that he was led as a sheep is 
led to be killed. The general idea is 
that of meekness and submission when 
he was led to be put to death; a de- 
seription that applies in a very strik- 
ing manner to the Lord Jesus. {Zo 
the slaughter. To bekilled. The char- 
acteristic here recorded is more re- 
markable in sheep than in any oth- 
er animals, And like a lamb dumb, 
ete. Still, patient, unresisting. {]So he 
opened not hismouth. He did not com- 


plain or murmur; he offered no re- 
sistance, but yielded patiently to what 
was done by others. Compare Notes 
on Isa. lili. 

33. In his humiliation. This varies 
from the Hebrew, but is copied exact- 
ly from the Septuagint, showing that 
he was reading the Septuagint. The 
Hebrew is, ‘‘ he was taken from prison 
and from judgment.’? The word ren- 
dered ‘‘ prison’? denotes any kind of 
detention, or even oppression. It does 
not mean, as with us, to be confined 
in a prison or jail, but may mean custo- 
dy, and be applied to the detention or 
custody of the Saviour when his hands 
were bound, and he was led to be tried. 
See Notes on Matt. xxvii. 2. It is not 
known why the LXX. thus translated 
the expression ‘She was taken from 
prison,”’ etc. by ‘in his humiliation,” 
etc. The word ‘from prison’? may 
mean, as has been remarked, however, 
from oppression, and this does not dif- 
fer materially from humiliation ; and 
in this sense the LXX. understood it. 
The meaning of the expression in the 
Septuagint and the Acts is clear. It 
denotes that in his state of oppression 
and calamity; when he was destitute 
of protectors and friends; when at the 
lowest state of humiliation, and there- 
fore most the object of pity, in addi- 
tion to that, justice was denied him; 
his judgment—a just sentence—was 
taken away, or withheld, and he was 
delivered to be put to death. His deep 
humiliation and friendless state was 
Jollowed by an unjust and eruel con- 
demnation, when no one would stand 
forth to plead his cause. Every cir- 
cumstance thus goes to deepen the 
view of his sufferings. | His judg- 
ment. Justice, a just sentence, was de- 
nied him, and he was cruelly condemn- 
ed. | And who shall declare his genera- 
tion? The word generation used here 
properly denotes posterity ; then an 
age of mankind, comprehending about 
thirty years, as we speak of this and 
the next generation; then it denotes 
the men Of a particular age or time. 
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shall declare his generation? for 
his life is taken from the earth. 


34 And the eunuch answered: 
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Philip, and said, I pray thee, of 
whom speaketh the prophet this ? 
of himself, or of some other man ? 


Very various interpretations have 
been given of this expression. Lowth 
translates it,‘‘ His manner of life who 
would declare ?”’ referring, as he sup- 
poses, to the fact that when a prisoner 
was condemned and led to execution, 
it was customary for a proclamation 
to be made by a ecrier in these words, 
““Whoever knows any thing about his 
innocence, let him come and declare 
it.”’ This passage is taken from the 
Gemara of Babylon.—Kennicott, as 
quoted by Lowth. The same Gemara 
of Babylon on this passage adds, ‘‘ that 
before the death of Jesus, this procla- 
mation was made forty days; but no 
defence could be found’’—a manifest 
falsehood, and a story strikingly il- 
lustrative of the character of the Jew- 
ish writings. The Gemara was writ- 
ten some time after Christ, perhaps 
not far from the year 180 (Lardner), 
and is a collection of commentaries on 
the traditional laws ofthe Jews. That 
this custom existed is very probable ; 
but it is certain that no such thing 
was done on the trial of the Saviour. 
The Chaldee paraphrase translates the 
passage in Isaiah, ‘‘ He shall collect 
our captivity from infirmities and 
vengeance; and who can declare what 
wonderful things shall be done for us 
in his days?’ Others have referred 
this question to his Deity, or his di- 
vine generation; intimating that no 
one could explain the mystery of his 
But the word in 
the Scriptures has no such significa- 
tion; and such a sense would not suit 
the connection. (See Calvin, in loc.) 
Others have referred it to his own spir- 
itwal posterity, his disciples, his family; 
“the number of his friends and fol- 
lowers who could enumerate ?”’— Cal- 
vin, Beza, etc. Another sense which 
the word has is to denote the men of 
any particular age or time (Matt. xi. 
16; xxiii.36. Luke xvi.8, etc.); and 
it has been supposed that the question 


here means, ‘‘ Who can describe the 
character and wickedness of the gen- 


eration when he shall live—the enor- 
mous crime of that age, in putting 
him to death?’ On this passage, see 
Notes on Isa. lili. 8. Perhaps, after all 
that has been written on this passage, 
the simple idea is,‘‘Who shall stand 
up for him, declaring whoheis? Who 


will appear for him? Who will vin- 
dicate him?” meaning that all would 
forsake him, and that.there would be 
none to declare really who he was. | For 
his life, etc. The Hebrew is,‘‘For he ~ 
was cut off from the land of the liy- 
ing;” thatis, he was putto death. The 
expression used in the Acts was taken 
from the Septuagint, and means sub- 
stantially the same as the Hebrew. 

34. Answered Philip. That is, ad- 
dressed Philip. The Hebrews often 
use the word answer as synonymous 
with addressing one, whether he had 
spoken or not. J Of himself, ete. This 
was a natural inquiry, for there was 
nothing in the text itself that would 
determine to whom the reference was. 
The ancient Jews expressly applied 
the passage to the Messiah. Thus the 
Targum of Jonathan on Isa. lii, 18, 
‘* Behold, my servant shall deal pru- 
dently,’’ etc., renders it, ‘‘ Behold, my 
servant, the Messiah, shall be prosper- 
ed,’ ete. But we should remember 
that the eunuch was probably not 
deeply versed in the Scriptures. We 
should remember, further, that he had 
just been at Jerusalem, and that the 
public mind was agitated about the 
proceedings of the Sanhedrim in put- 
ting Jesus of Nazareth, who claimed 
to be the Messiah, to death. It is by 
no means improbable that this passage 
had been urged as a proof that he was 
the Messiah; and that the Jews, to 
evade the force of it, had maintained 
that it referred to Isaiah or Jeremiah— 
as they have since done, Yet the sub- 
ject was so important and so difficult 
that it had occupied the attention of 
the traveler during his journey; and 
his question shows that he had been 
deeply Lod Someta the inquiry whether 
it could refer to Isaiah himself or any 
of the prophets, or whether it must 
have reference to the Messiah. In 
this state of suspense and agitation, 
when his mind was just fitted to re- 
ceive instruction, God sent a messen- 
ger to guide him. He often thus pre- 
pares, by his providence, or by a train 
of affecting and solemn events, the 
minds of men for a reception of the 
truth ; and then he sends his messen- 
gers to guide the thoughtful and the 
anxious in the way of peace and sal- 
vation. 
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35 Then Philip opened his 
mouth, and began 7 at the same 
Scripture, and’ preached unto him 
Jesus. 

36 And as they went on their 
way, they came unto a certain wa- 
ter: and the eunuch said, See, here 
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is water; what doth ¢ hinder me to ~ 
be baptized ? : 

37 And Philip said, If ¢ thou be- 
lievest with all thine heart, thou 
mayest. And he answered and 
said, I* believe that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God. * 


a@ Lu, 24. 27. bv, 18.28, ¢ ¢.10.47. d Mark 16.16. c.8.12. ” 
e Jno.11.27. 1 Cor.12.3. 1 Jno. 4.15. 
35. Opened his mouth. See Matt. v. | fluences of the truths of redemption. 


2.. At the same Scripture. Taking 
thisas a teat to be illustrated. {| Preach- 
ed unto him Jesus. Showed him that 
Jesus of Nazareth exactly answered 
to the description of the prophet, 
and that therefore he referred to the 
Messiah, and that the Messiah was Je- 
sus of Nazareth. How far Philip de- 
tailed the circumstances of the life and 
death of Ghrist is unknown. 
follows shows also that he stated the 
design of baptism, and the duty of be- 
ing baptized. 

6. As they went on their way. In 
their journey. {JA certain water. The 
expression used here does not deter- 
mine whether this was a river, a brook, 
orastanding pool. And there are no 
circumstances to determine that. It 
is well known, however, that there is 
no large river or very considerable 
stream in this vicinity. All that is 
intimated is that there was water 
enough to perform the rite of bap- 
tism, whether that was by sprinkling, 
pouring, or immersion. It must be 
admitted, I think, that there might 
have been water enough for either. 

' Grotius says they came ‘‘ to a fowntain 
which was in the neighborhood of 
Bethsora, in the tribe of Juda, at the 
twentieth milestone from Alia (Jeru- 
salem) to Hebron.’’ This is, however, 
a tradition taken from Husebius. The 
place is stillshown.—Pococke. 4] What 
doth hinder me, ete. This shows that 
he had been instructed by Philip in 
the nature and design of baptism. It 
evinces also a purpose at once to give 
himself to Christ, to profess his name, 
and to be dedicated to his service. 
4] To be baptized. On the meaning of 
the word baptize, see Notes on Matt. 
ili. 6. 

37. And Philip said, ete. This was 
stated by Philip as the proper qualifi- 
cation for making a profession of re- 
ligion. The termsare, (1.) Faith; that 
is, a reception of Jesus as a Saviour; 
yielding the mind to the proper in- 


What | 


See Notes on Mark xvi. 16. (2.) There 
is required not merely the assent of 
the understanding, but a surrender of 
the heart, the will, the affections, to the 
truth of the Gospel. As these were 
the proper qualifications then, so they - 
are now. Nothing less is required; 
and nothing but this can constitute 
a proper qualification for the Lord’s 
supper. {| J believe,ete. This profes- 
sion is more than a professed belief 
that Jesus was the Messiah. The name 
Christ implies that. ‘I believe that 
Jesus the Messiah is the Son of God.” 
He professed his belief that he was the 
Son of God—showing either that he 
had before supposed that the Messiah 
would be the Son of God, or that Phil- 
ip had instructed him on that point. 
It was natural for Philip, in discours- 
ing on the humiliation and poverty of 
Jesus, to add also that he sustained a 
higher rank of being than a man, and 
was the Son of God. What precise 
ideas the eunuch attached to this ex- 
pression can not be now determined. 
This verse is wanting in a very large 
number of manuscripts (Jfll), and has 
been rejected by many of the ablest 
critics. It is also omitted in the Syr- 
iac and Ethiopie versions. It is not 
easy to conceive why it has been omit- 
ted in almost all the Greek MSS. un- 
less it is spurious. If it was not in 
the original copy of the Acts, it was 
probably inserted by some early tran- 
scriber, and was deemed so important 
to the connection, to show that the 
eunuch was not admitted hastily to 
baptism, that it was afterward retain- 
ed, It contains, however, an impor- 
tant truth, elsewhere abundantly 
taught in the Scriptures, that faith is 
necessary to a proper profession of re- 
ligion. 

38. And they went down both into the 
water. This passage has been made 
the subject of much discussion on the 
subject of baptism. It has been ad- 
duced in proof of the necessity of im- 
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38 And he commanded the char- 
lot to stand still: and they went 
down both into the water, both 
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Philip and the eunuch; and he 
baptized him. 
39 And when they were come up 


mersion. 


It is not proposed to enter 
into that subject here. 


It may be re- 


marked here that the preposition «is, 


translated ‘‘into,’’ does not of neces- 
sity mean that they went into the wa- 
ter. Its meaning would be as well 
expressed by ‘‘ to” or ‘‘unto,” or as 
we should say, ‘“‘ they went to the wa- 
ter,” without meaning to determine 
whether they went into it or not. 
Out of twenty-six significations which 
Schleusner has given the word, this is 
one, and one which frequently occurs. 
John xi, 38, ‘‘ Jesus, therefore, groan- 
ing in himself, cometh fo (eis) the 

rrave’’—assuredly not into the grave, 

uke xi. 49, ‘I send them prophets.” 
Greek, ‘‘I send ¢o (cis) them prophets”’ 


 —tothem, notintothem. Comp. Rom. 


ii. 4. 1 Cor. xiv. 36. Matt. xii. 41, 
“They repented at (eis) the preaching 
of Jonas’’—not ito his preaching. 
John iy. 5, ‘‘Then cometh he fo (eis) a 
city of Samaria,”’ that is, near to it, for 
the context shows that he had not yet 
entered intoit. Comp. ver.6,8. John 
xxi. 4,‘‘ Jesus stoodon (eis) the shore;’’ 
that is, in, but near the shore. 
These p s show that the word 
does not necessarily mean that they 
entered into the water. But, (2.) If it 
did, it does not necessarily follow that 
the eunuch was immersed. There 
might be various ways of baptizing, 
even after they were in the water, be- 
sidesimmersing. Sprinkling or pour- 
ing might be performed there as well 
as elsewhere. The most solemn act 
of baptism that I ever saw performed 
was, when I was a boy, in the river on 
the banks of which I was born, where 
the minister and the candidate went 
both of them into the river, and, when 
near to the middle of the river, the 
candidate kneeled down in the water, 
and the minister with a bowl poured 
water on hishead. Yetifthe fact had 
been stated, in reference to this case, 
ut ‘‘they went both down into the 
iter, and came up out of the water,”’ 


and it had been hence inferred that 


the man was immersed, it would have 
been wholly a false inference. No 
such immersion occurred, and there 
is, from the narrative here, no more 
evidence that it occurred in the case 
of the eunuch. (3.) It is incumbent 
on those who maintain that immersion 


is the only valid mode of baptism, to 
prove that this passage can not possi- 
bly mean any thing else, and that there 
was no Other mode practised by the 
apostles. (4.) It would be still incum- 
bent to show that if this were the 
common and even the only mode then, 
in a warm climate, that it is indispen- 
sable that this mode should be prac- 
tised every where else. No such pos- 
itive command can be adduced. And 
it follows, therefore, that it can not 
be proved that immersion is the only 
lawful mode of baptism. See Notes 
on Matt. iii. 6. 

39. Out of the water (2x). This prep- 
osition stands opposed to eis, ‘‘into;”” 
and as that may mean to, so this may 
mean from; if that means into, this 
means here out of.. 4] The Spirit of the 
Lord. See ver. 29. The Spirit had 
suggested to Philip to go to meet the 
eunuch, and the same Spirit, now that 
he had fulfilled the design of his going 
there, directed his departure. | Caught 
away. This phrase has been usually 
understood of a forcible or miraculous 
removal of Philip to some other place. 
Some have even supposed that he was 
borne through the air by an angel. 
(See even Doddridge.) To such fooligh 
interpretations have many expositors 
beenled. The meaning is, clearly, that 
the Spirit, who had directed Philip to 
go near the eunuch, now removed 
him in a similar manner. That this 
is the meaning is clear, (1.) Because 
it accounts for all that oceurred. It 
is not wise to suppose the existence 
of a miracle, except where the effect 
can not otherwise be accounted for, 
and except where there is a plain 
statement that there ‘was a miracle. 
(2.) The word ‘‘caught away”’ (ip- 
tace) does not imply that there was _ 
amiracle. The word properly means 
to seize and bear away any thing vio- 
lently, without the consent of the 
owner, as robbers and plunderers do. 
Then it signifies to remove any thin 
in a forcible manner; to make use o 
strength or power to remove it. Acts 
xxiii. 10. Matt. xiii. 19. John x. 28. 
2 Cor. xii. 2,4, ete. In no case does it 
ever denote that a miracle is perform- 
ed. And all that can be signified here 
is, that the Spirit strongly admonished 
Philip to go to some other place; that 
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out of the water, the Spirit of the 
Lord “ caught away Philip, that the 


eunuch saw him no more: and he 


went on his way rejoicing.’ 
a@ 1 Kings 18.12. Ezek. 3.12, 14. 


THE ACTS. 


[A.D. 33. 


40 But Philip was found at Azo- 
tus: and passing through, he 
preached in all the cities till he 


came to Cesarea. 
6 Psa. 119. 14,111. 


he so forcibly or vividly suggested the 
duty to his mind as to tear him away, 
as it were, from the society of the eu- 
nuch. He had been deeply interested 
in the case. He would have found 
pleasure in continuing the journey 
with him. But the strong convic- 
tions of duty urged by the Holy Spir- 
it impelled him, as it were, to break 
off this new and interesting acquaint- 
anceship, and to go to some other 
place. The purpose for which he was 
sent, to instruct and baptize the eu- 
nuch, was accomplished, and now he 
was called to some other field of labor. 
A similar instance of interpretation 
has been considered in the Notes on 
Matt. iv. 5. 9 And he went on his way 
rejoicing. His mind was enlightened 
on a perplexing passage of Scripture. 
He was satisfied respecting the Mes- 
siah. He was baptized; and he expe- 
rienced that which all feel who em- 
brace the Saviour and are baptized 
—joy. It was joy resulting from the 
fact that he was reconciled to God; 
and a joy the natural effect of having 

me his duty prompily in making a 

fession of religion. If we wish 
happiness—if we would avoid clouds 
and gloom, we should do our duty at 
once. If we delay till to-morrow what 
we owght to do to-day, we may expect 
to be troubled with melancholy 
thoughts. If we find peace, it will be 
in doing promptly just that which God 
requires at ourhands. Thisis the last 
that we hear of this man. Some haye 
supposed that he carried the Gospel 
to Ethiopia, and preached it there. 
But there is strong evidence to believe 
that the Gospel was not preached 
there successfully until about the year 
330, when it was introduced by /72- 
mentius, sent to Abyssinia for that 
purpose by Athanasius, bishop of Al- 
exandria. From this narrative we 
may learn, (1.) That God often pre- 
pares the mind to receive the truth. 
(2.) That this takes place sometimes 
with the great and the noble, as well 
as the poor and obscure. (3.) That we 
should study the Scriptures. This is 
the way in which God usually directs 
the mind in the truths of religion. 
(4.) That they who read the Bible with 


. 


candor and care may expect that God 
will, in some mode, guide them into 
the truth. It will often be in a way 
which they least expect; but they 
need not be afraid of being left to dark- 
ness orerror. (5.) That we should be 
ready at all times to speak to sinners. 
God often prepares their minds, as he 
did that of the eunuch, to receive the 
truth. (6.) That we should not be 
afraid of the great, the rich, or of 
strangers. God often prepares their 
minds to receive the truth; and we 
may find a man willing to hear of the 
Saviour where we least expected it. 
(7.) That we should do our duty in this 
respect, as Philip did, promptly. We 
should not delay or hesitate, but 
should at once do that which we be- 
lieve to be in accordance with the will 
of God. See Psa. exix. 60. 

40. But Philip was found. That is, he 
came to Azotus, or he was not heard 
of until he reached Azotus. 
is often used in this sense. 
Chron. xxix. 17, margin. 
Xxix. 29, margin. 
Luke xvii. 18. 
these places the word is used in the 
sense of to be, or to be present. It does 
not mean here that there was any mir- 
acle in the case, but that Philip, after 
leaving the eunuch, came to or was in 
Azotus. 4 Azotus. This is the Greek 
name of the city which by the Hebrews 
was called Ashdod. It was one of the 
cities which were not taken by Joshua, 
and which remained in the possession 
of the Philistines. It was to this place 
that the ark of God was sent when it 
was taken by the Philistines from the 
Israelites ; and here Dagon was cast 
down before it. 1 Sam.v.2,3. Uz- 
ziah, king of Judah, broke down its 
wall, and built cities or watch-towers 
around it. 


See 1 


2 Chron. xxvi. 6. It w 
a place of great strength and oa 


quence. It was distant about thir 

miles from Gaza. It was situated on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, and 
had a sea-port, which has now entire- 
ly disappeared. The sea is now some 
two miles distant, and the intervening 
space is a desert of moving sand, which 
has reached the outskirts of the town. 
—‘‘Land and the Book” (Dr. Thom: 


The word 


; Chron. 
Gen. ii. ee also — 
Rom. vii. 10. In all 


* 


A.D.33.] 


son), vol. ii., p. 3820. Prof. Hackett (Il- 
lustrations of Scripture, p. 142, 148) 
says of this place: ‘A little village 
ealled Esdud perpetuates the ancient 
name. Ashdod was one of the chief 
cities of the Philistines, but is now 
utterly forsaken. The prophet’s sen- 
tence has been executed upon it to the 
letter: ‘I will cut off the inhabitant 
from Ashdod’ (Amos i. 8). The only 
marks of antiquity which I could dis- 
cover were a high mound, where the 
old city stood, covered now with frag- 
ments of pottery; two or three cel- 
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lars or cisterns, that seemed to have 
been recently laid open; two marble 
columns, one prostrate in the court 
of a neighboring khan, and the other 
wrought into a drinking-trough ; sev- 
eral broken pieces of columns or tab- 
lets, mostly built into a sakieh, or wa- 
tering machine; and a few traces of 
masonry near the Jaffa road, which 


may have belonged to the city walls. — 


These last are so concealed as to be- 
found only with special pains.’’ The 


annexed cut will give an idea of this 
village. 


“| He preached in all the cities. 


iss 


CHAPTER. IX. 
ND Saul, yet * breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter 


ac.8.3. Gal. 1.13, 
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against the“discipiles of the Lord, 
went unto the high-priest,  _ 
2 And desired of him letters to 


Joppa, Lydda, Askelon, Arimathea, 
etc., lying along the coast of the Med- 
iterranean. ‘[Oesarea. This city was 
formerly called Strato’s Tower. It is 
situated on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, at the mouth ofa small river, 
and has a fine harbor. It is thirty-six 
miles south of Acre, and about sixty- 
two northwestofJerusalem, andabout 
the same distance northeast of Azotus. 
This city is supposed by some to be 
the Hazor mentioned in Josh. xi. 1. 
It was rebuilt by Herod the Great, and 
named Cesarea in honor of Augustus 
Cesar. The city was dedicated to him, 
and was called Sebaste, the Greek word 
for Augustus. It was adorned with 
most splendid houses; and the Tem- 
ple of Cesar was erected by Herod 
over against the mouth of the haven, 
in which was placed the statue of the 
Roman emperor. It became the seat 
of the Roman governor while Judea 
was a Roman province. Acts xxiii. 
33; xxy. 6, 138. Philip afterward re- 
+ sided at this place. See Acts xxi. 8, 9. 
Cesarea at present is inhabited only 
by jackals and beasts of prey. ‘‘ Per- 
haps,’’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘‘ there has not 
been in the history of the world an 
example of any city that in so short a 
space of time rose to such an extraor- 
dinary height of splendor as did this 
of Cesarea, or that exhibits a more 
awful contrast to its former magnifi- 
cence by il present desolate appear- 
ance ofits ruins. Nota single inhab- 
itant remains. Of its gorgeous pal- 
aces and temples, enriched with the 
choicest works of art, scarcely a trace 
can be discerned. Within the space 
of ten years after laying the founda- 
tion, from an obscure fortress, it be- 
-ecame the most flourishing and cele- 
brated city of all Syria.’’ Now it is 
in utter desolation. See Robinson’s 
Calmet, art. Caesarea. The present 
ruins of Cesarea are represented by 
the annexed illustration. It is from 
a photograph by I. Graham, and is tak- 
en from Churton and Jones on the 
New Testament. 


CHAPTER IX. 


This chapter commences a very im- 
portant part of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles—the conversion and labors of Saul 


of Tarsus. The remainder ofthe book 


is chiefly occupied with an account of _ 


his labors and trials in the establish- 
ment of churches, and in spreading 
the Gospel through the Gentile world. 
As the fact that the Gospel was to be 
thus preached to the Gentiles was a 
very important fact, and as the toils 
of the apostle Paul and his fellow-la- 
borers for this purpose were of an ex- 
ceedingly interesting character, it was 
desirable to preserve an authentic rec- 
ord of those labors; and that reeord 
we have in the remainder of this book. 

1. And Saul. See Notes on chap. vii. 
58; vili.3. He had been engaged be- 
fore in persecuting the Christians, but 
he now sought opportunity to gratify 
his insatiable desire on a larger scale. 
| Yet breathing out. Notsatisfied with 
what he had done, chap. viii.3. The 
word breathing owt is expressive often 
of any deep, agitating emotion, as we 
then breathe rapidly and violently. It 
is thus expressive of violent anger. 
The emotion is absorbing, agitating, 
exhausting, and demands a more rapid 
circulation of blood to supply the ex- 
hausted vitality; and this demands an 
increased supply of oxygen, or vital 
air, which leads to the increased ac- 
tion of the lungs. The word is often 
used in this sense in the elassics.— 
Schleusner. It is a favorite expression 
with Homer. Euripides has the same 
expression: ‘‘ Breathing out fire and 
slaughter.’ So Theocritus: ‘‘They 
came unto the assembly breathing 
mutual slaughter.”? Idyll. xxii. 82. 
| Threatening. Denunciation; threat- 
ening them with every. breath—the 


action of a man violently enraged, and_ 


who was bent on vengeance. It de- 
notes also intense activity and energy 
in persecution. Slaughter. Murder. 
Intensely desiring to put to death as 
many Christians as possible. He re- 
joiced in their death, and joined in 
condemning them. Acts xxvi. 10,11. 
From this latter place it seems that he 
had been concerned in putting many 
of them to death. {J Zhe disciples of 
the Lord. Against Christians. ‘| Went 
unto the high-priest. See Notes on Matt. 
ii. 4. The letters were written and 
signed in the name and by the au- 
thority of the Sanhedrim, or great 
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Damascus to the syndgogues, that, 
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if he found any of '!this way, wheth- 


* Lor, the way. 


council ofthe nation. The high-priest 
did it as president of that council. 
See verse 14, and chap. xxii. 5. The 
high-priest at that time was Theophi- 
lus, son of Ananus, who had been ap- 
pointed at the feast of Pentecost, A.D. 
37, by Vitellius, the Roman governor. 
His brother Jonathan had been re- 
moved from that office the same year. 
—Kuinoel. 

2. And desired of him. This shows 
the intensity of his wish to persecute 
the Christians, that he was willing to 
ask for such an employment. {| Let- 
ters. Epistles, implying acommission to 
bring them to Jerusalem for trial and 
punishment. From this it seems that 
the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem claimed 
jurisdiction over all synagogues every 
where. 4 Zo Damascus. This was a 
celebrated city of Syria, and long the 
capital of a kingdom of that name. 
It is situated in a delightful region 
about one hundred and twenty miles 
northeast of Jerusalem, and about 
one hundred and ninety miles south- 
east of Antioch. Itis in the midst of 
an extensive plain, abounding with 
cypress and palm-trees, and extremely 
fertile. It is watered by the River 
Barrady, anciently called Abana. 2 
Kings v. 12. About five miles from 
the city is a place called the ‘‘meet- 
ing of the waters,’ where the Barrady 
is joined by another river, and thence 
is divided by art into several streams 
that flow through the plain. These 
streams, six or seven in number, are 
conyeyed to water the orchards, farms, 
etc., and give to the whole scene a 
very picturesque appearance. The 
city, situated in a delightful climate, 
ina fertile country, is perhaps among 
the most pleasant in the world. It is 
called by the Orientals themselves the 
paradise on earth. It is mentioned oft- 
en in the Old Testament. It was a 
city in the time of Abraham. Gen. xv. 
2. By whom it was founded is un- 
known. It was taken and garrison- 
ed by Dayid A.M. 2992. 2 Sam. viii. 
6. 1 Chronyxviii. 6. It is subsequent- 
ly mentioned as sustaining very im- 
portant parts in the conflicts of the 
Jews with Syria. 2 Kings xiv. 25; xvi. 
5. Isa. ix. 11. It was taken by the 
Romans A.M. 3939, or about sixty 
years before Chigt, in whose posses- 
sion it was when Saul went there. It 


Was conquered by the Saracens A.D. 
713." About the year 1250 it was taken 
by the Christians in the Crusades, and 
was captured A.D. 1517 by Selim, and 
has been since under the Ottoman 
emperors. 

The Arabians call this city Damasch, 
or Demesch, or Schams. It is one of 
the most commercial cities in the 
Ottoman empire, and is distinguish- 
ed also for manufactures, particularly 
for steel, hence called Damascus steel. 
The population is estimated by Ali Bey 
at two hundred thousand; Volney 
states it at eighty thousand; Hassel at 
one hundred thousand. About twenty 
thousand are Maronites of the Catho- 
lic Church, five thousand Greeks, and 
one thousand are Jews. The road 
from Jerusalem to Damascus lies be- 
tween two mountains, not above one 
hundred paces distant from each oth- 
er; both are round at the bottom, and 
terminate in a point. That nearest 
the great road is called Cocab, the star, 
in memory of the dazzling light which 
is here said to have appeared to Saul. 
The opposite cut is a representation 
of Damascus by the Rev. 8. C. Malan. — 
It is taken from Churton and Joneson 
the New Testament. The followin; 
beautiful engraving is a view of Da= 
mascus fromthe west. { Zo the syna- 
gogues. See Notes on Matt. iv. 23. The 
Jews were scattered into nearly all the 
regions surrounding Judea, and it is 
natural to suppose that many of them 
would be found in Damascus. Jose- 
phus assures us that ten thousand 
were massacred there in one hour; 
and at another time eighteen thou- 
sand, with their wives and children.— 
Jewish War, b. ii., chap. xx., § 23 b. vii., 
chap. viii.,$ 7%. By whom the Gospel 
was preached there, or how they had 
been converted to Christianity, is un- 
known. The presumption is, that 
some of those who had been converted 
on the day of Pentecost had carried 
the Gospel to Syria. See Notes on 
Acts ii. 9-11. [That if, ete. It would 
seem that it was not certainly known 
that there were any Christians there. 
It was presumed that there were, and 
probably there was a report of that 
kind. 4 Of this way. Of this way or 
mode of life; of this kind of opinions 
and conduct; that is, any Christians. 
{| He might bring them, ete. To be 


re 


DAMASOUS FROM THE WEST, 


A.D.33.] 


er they were men or women, he 


might bring them bound unto Je- 
rusalem. 


3 And “as he journeyed he came 
@ 1 Cor, 15.8. 
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near Damascus; and suddenly 
there shined round about hima 
light from heaven : 

4 And he fell to the earth, and 


tried. The Sanhedrim at Jerusalem 
claimed jurisdiction over religious 
opinions, and their authority would 
naturally be respected by foreign 
Jews. 

3. And as he journeyed. On his way, 
or while he was traveling. The place 
where this occurred is not known. 
Irby and Mangles say it is “outside 
the eastern gate.’ In the “‘ Boat and 
Caravan”’ it is described as about a 
mile from the town, and near the 
Christian burying-ground which be- 
longs to the Armenians.’ All that we 
know of it is that it was near to Da- 
mascus. {/Andsuddenly. Like a flash 
of lightning. {| Vhere shined round 
about him, ete. The language which is 
expressed here would be used in de- 
scribing a flash of lightning. Many 
critics have supposed that God made 
use of a sudden flash to arrest Paul, 
and that he was thus alarmed and 
brought to reflection. That God 
might make use of such means can not 
be denied. But to this supposition in 
this case there are some unanswerable 
objections. (1.) It was declared to be 
the appearance of the Lord Jesus: ver. 
27,‘ Barnabas declared unto them how 
that he had seen the Lord in the way.” 
1 Cor. xv. 8, “ And last of all he was 
seen of mealso.’”’ 1 Cor. ix. 1,‘‘Have I 
not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?’ (2.) 
Thosegwho were with Saul saw the 
light, but did not hear the voice. Acts 
xxii. 9. This is incredible on the sup- 
position that it was a flash of light- 
ning near them. (8.) It was manifest- 
ly regarded as a message to Saw. The 
light appeared, and the voice spake to 
him. * The others did not even hear 
the address. Besides, (4.) It was as 
easy for Jesus to appear in a super- 
natural manner as to appear amidst 
thunderand lightning. That the Lord 
Jesus appeared is distinctly affirmed, 
and we shall see that it is probable 
that he would appear in a supernatu- 
ral manner. 

In order to understand this, it may 
be necessary to make the following 
remarks: (1.) God was accustomed to 
appear to the Jews in a cloud; in a 
pillar of smoke, or of fire; in that pe- 
culiar splendor which they denemi- 


nated the Shechinah. In this way he 
went before them into the land of Ca- 
naan. Exod. xiii. 21, 22. Comp. Isa. 
iv. 5, 6. This appearance or visible 
manifestation they called the glory of 
JEHOVAH. Isa. vi. 1-4. Exod. xvi. 7, 
‘‘Tn the morning ye shall see the glo- 
ry of the Lord.” YV.10. Lev. ix. 23. 
Numb. xiv. 10; xvi. 19, 42; xxiv. 16. 
1 Kings viii.11. Ezek.x.4. See Notes 
on Luke ii. 9, ‘‘ The glory of the Lord 
shone round about them.’’ (2.) The 
Lord Jesus, in his transfiguration on 
the mount, had been encompassed 
with that glory. See Notes on Matt. 
xvii. 1-5. (8.) He had spoken of sim- 
ilar glory as pertaining to him; as 
that with which he had been invested 
before his incarnation, and to which 
he would return. John xvii. 5, ‘‘And 
now, Father, glorify thou me, with 
the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was.’’? Matt. xxv. 31, ‘The 
Son of man shall come in his glory.” 
Comp. Matt. xvi. 27; xix. 28. To this 
glory he had returned when he left the 
earth. (4.) It is a sentiment which 
can not be shown to be incorrect, that 
the various appearances of ‘‘ the angel 
of Jehovah,’ and of Jehovah, men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, were 
appearances of the Messiah—the God 
who would be incarnate—the peculiar 
protector of his people. Sce Isa. vi. 
Comp. with John xii.41. (5.) Zf the 
Lord Jesus appeared to Saul, it would 
be in his appropriate glory and honor 
as the ascended Messiah. That he did 
appear is expressly affirmed. (6.) This 
was a occasion when, if ever, such an 
appearance was proper. The design 
was to convert an infuriated persecu- 
tor, and to make him an aposile. To 
do this, it was necessary that he should 
see the Lord Jesus. 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2. 
The design was further to make him 
an eminent instrument in carrying the 
Gospel to the Gentiles. A signal mir- 
acle; a demonstration that he was 
invested with his appropriate glory 
(John xvii. 5); a calling up a new wit- 
ness to the fact of his resurrection, and 
of his solemn investment with glory 
in the heavens, seemed to be required’ 
in thus calling a violent persecutor to 
be an apostle and friend. (7.) We are 
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heard a voice saying unto him, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?? 

5 And he.said, Who art thou, 


a Matt. 25.40, 45. 
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Lord? And the Lord said, I am 
Jesus, whom thou persecutest: 7 7s 
hard for thee to kick ’ against the 
pricks. 


6c. 5.39. 


to regard this appearance, therefore, 
as the reappearance of the Shechinah, 
the Son of God invested with appro- 
priate glory, appearing to convince an 
enemy of his ascension, and to change 

him fronfa foe to a friend. 
It has been objected that as the 


Lord Jesus had ascended to heaven, | 


it can not be presumed that his body 
would return to the earth again. To 
this we may reply, that the New Tes- 
tament has thrown no light on this. 
Perhaps it is not necessary to suppose 
that his body returned, but that he 
made such a visible manifestation of 
himself as to convince Saul that he 
was the Messiah. 4] rom heaven. From 
above; from the sky. In Acts xxvi. 


18, Paul says that the light was above | 


the brightness of the sun at midday. 
4. And he fell to the earth. He was 
astonished and overcome by the sud- 
den flash oflight. There is a remark- 
able similarity between what occurred 
here, and what is recorded of Daniel 
in regard to the visions which he saw. 
Dan. viii. 17. Also Dan. x. 8, ‘‘ There- 
fore I was left alone, and saw this great 
vision; and there remained no strength 
in me, for my comeliness (vigor) was 
turned into corruption, and I retained 
no strength.’? The effect was such as 
to overpower the body. {J And heard 
a voice, The whole company heard a 
voice (ver. 7), but did not distinguish 
it as addressed particularly to Saul. 
Heheardit speaking to himself. | Say- 
ing unto him, ete. This shows that it 
was not thunder, as many have sup- 
posed. It was a distinct articulation 
or utterance, addressing him by name. 
| Saal, Saul. A mode of address that 
is emphatic. The repetition of the 
name would fix his attention. Thus 
Jesus addresses Martha (Luke x. 41), 
and Simon (Luke xxii. 31), and Jeru- 
salem (Matt. xxiii. 37). YWhy. For 
what reason, Jesus had done him no 
injury; had given him no provoca- 
tion. All the opposition of sinners 
to the Lord Jesus and his Church is 
_ without cause. See Notes on John xy. 
25, “They hated me without a cause.” 
S) Persecutest. See Notes on Matt. v. 
V1. YThow me? Christ and his peo- 
ple are one. John xy, 1-6. To per- 


secute them, therefore, was to perse- 
cute him. Matt. xxv. 40, 45. 

5. And he said, who art thou,. Lord? 
The word Lord here, as is frequently 
the case in the New Testament, means 
no more than siz, Johniv.19. It is 
evident that Saul did not as yet know 
that this was the .Lord Jesus.” He 
heard a voice as of a‘man; he heard 
himself addressed, but by whom the 
words were spoken was to him un- 
known. . In his amazement and con- 
fusion, he naturally asked who it was 
that was thus addressing him. {And 
the Lord said. In this place the word 
Lord is used in a higher sense, to de- 
note the Saviour. It is his usual ap- 
pellation. See Notes on Acts i. 24. 
9 Iam Jesus. It is clear, from this, 
that there was a personal appearance 
of the Saviour; that he was present 
to Saul; but in what particular form 
—whether seez as a man, or only ap- 
pearing by the manifestation of his 
glory, isnotaffirmed. Though it was 
a personal appearance, however, of the 
Lord Jesus, designed to take the work 
of converting such a persecutor into 
his own hands, yet he designed to con- 
vert him ina natural way. He arrest- 
ed his attention; he filled him with 
alarm at his guilt; and then he pre- 
sented the truth respecting himself. 
In chap, xxii. 8, the expression is thus 
recorded: ‘lam Jesus of Nazareth,” 
ete. There is no contradi n, as 
Luke here records only a part of what 
was said; Paul afterward stated the 
whole. This declaration was. fitted 
peculiarly to humble and mortify 
Saul. There can be no doubt that he 
had often blasphemed his name, and 
profanely derided the notion that the 

essiah could come out of Nazareth. 
Jesus here uses, however, that very 
designation. ‘I am Jesus the Naza- 
rene, the object of your contempt and 
seorn.’? Yet Saul saw him now in- 
vested with peculiar glory. {Jt is 
hard, ete. This is evidently a proverb- 
ial expression. Knuinoel has quoted 
numerous places in which a similar 
mode of expression occurs in Greek 
writers. Thus Euripides, Bacch. 791, 
““T, who am a frail mortal, should rath- 
er sacrifice to him who is-a god, than, 


- 


aA 


__their Creator. 
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6 And he, trembling and aston- 
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ished, said, Lord, what? wilt thou 
@ ¢. 16.30. 


by panes place to anger, kick against 
the goads.’” So Pindar, Pyth., ii., 173, 
“Tt is profitable to bear willingly the 
assumed yoke. To kick against the 
goad is pernicious conduct.” So Ter- 
ence, Phome., 1, 2, 27, ‘‘It is foolish- 
ness for thee to kick against a goad.”’ 
Ovid has the same idea, Trist., b. ii., 
15. The word translated ‘ pricks’’ 
here (xéytpov) means properly any 
sharp point which will pierce or per- 
forate, as the sting of a bee, etc. But 
it commonly means an ox-goad, a 
sharp piece of iron stuck into the end 
of a stick, with which the ox is urged 
on. These goads among the Hebrews 
were made very large. Thus Sham- 
gar slew six hundred men with one 
ofthem. Judg. iii.31. Comp. 18am. 
xiii. 21. The expression “To kick 
against the prick’ is derived from 
the action of a stubborn and unyield- 
ing ox kicking against the goad. And 
as the ox would injure no one by it 
but himself; as he would gain noth- 
ing, it comes to denote an obstinate 
and refractory disposition and course 
of conduct, resisting the authority of 
him who has aright to command, and 
opposing the leadings of Providence 
to the injury of him who makes the re- 
sistance. It denotes rebellion against 
lawful authority, and thus getting into 
greater difficulty by attempting to op- 
pose the commands to duty. This is 
the condition of every sinner. Ifmen 
wish to be happy, they should cheer- 
fully submit to the authority of God. 
They should not rebel against his deal- 
ings. Theyshould not murmur against 
They should not resist 
the claims of their consciences. By 
all this they only injure themselves. 
No man can resist God or his own 
conscience and be happy. Men evince 
this temper in the following ways: 
1.) By violating plain laws of God. 
(2:3 By attempting to resist his claims. 
(3.) By refusing to do what their con- 
science requires. (4.) By attempting 
to free themselves from serious im- 
pressions and alarms. (5.) By pursu- 


_ing a course of vice and wickedness 


against what they know to be right. 
(6.) By refusing to submit to the deal- 
ings of Providence. And (‘7.) In any 
way by opposing God, and refusing to 
submit to his authority, and to do 
what is right. 


6. And he, trembling. Alarmed at 
what he saw and heard, and at the 
consciousness of his own eyil course. 
It is not remarkable that_a sinner 
trembles when he sees his ®uilt and 
danger. {J And astonished. At what 
hesaw. ‘| Lord, what wilt thou have me 
todo? This indicates.a subdued soul, 
ahumbled spirit. Just before, he had 
sought only to do his own will; now 
he inquired what was the will of the 
Saviour. Just before he was acting 
under a commission from the Sanhe- 
drim; now he renounced their au- 
thority, and asked what the Lord Je- 
sus would haye him to do. Just be- 
fore he had been engaged in a career 
of opposition to the Lord Jesus; now 
he sought at once to do his will. This 
indicates the usual change in the mind 
of the sinner when he is converted. 
The great controversy between him 
and God is, whose will shall be follow- 
ed. The sinner follows his own; the 
first act of the Christian is to surren- 
der his own will to that of God, and 
to resolve to do that which he -re- 
quires. We may further remark here 
that this indicates the true nature of 
conversion. It is decided, prompt, 
immediate. Paul did not debate the 
matter (Gal. i. 16); he did not inquire 
what the scribes and Pharisees would 
say; he did not consult his own repu- 
tation; he did not ask what the world 
would think. With characteristic 
promptness—with a readiness which 
showed what he would yet be, he gave 
himself up at once, and entirely, to the 
Lord Jesus, evidently with a purpose 
to do his will alone. This was the 
ease also with the jailer at Philippi. 
Acts xvi. 30. Nor can there be any 
real conversion where the heart and 
will are not given to the Lord Jesus, 
to be directed and moulded by him at 
his pleasure. We may test our con- 
version then by the example of the 
apostle Paul. Ifour hearts have been 
given up as his was, we are true friends 
of Christ. | Go into the city. Damas- 
cus. They were near it, ver.3. And 
it shall be told thee. It is remarkable 
that he was thus directed. But we 
may learn from it, (1.) That even in the 
most striking and remarkable cases of 
conversion, there is not at once a clear 
view of duty. What course of life 
should be followed; what should be 
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have metodo? And the Lord said 
unto him, Arise, and go into the 
city, and it shall be told thee what 
thou must do, 


ACTS. [A.D. 33. 
7 And the men which journeyed 
with him stood speechless, hear- 
ing a voice, but “seeing no#man. 
8 And Saul arose from the earth ; 
@ Dan. 10.7. 


done; , what should be believed, is 
not at ee apparent. (2.) The aid of 
others, and especially ministers, and 
of experienced Christians, is often 
very desirable to aid even those who 
are converted in the most remarkable 
manner. Saul was converted by a 
miracle; the Saviour appeared to him 
in his glory; of the truth of his Mes- 
siahship he had no doubt, but still he 
was dependent on an humble disciple 


in Damascus to be instructed in what | 


he should do. (3.) Those who are con- 
verted, in however striking a manner 
it may be, should be willing to seek 
the counsel of those who are in the 
Church before them. The most strik- 
ing evidence of their conversion will 
not prevent their deriving important 
direction and benefit from the aged, 
the experienced, and the wise in the 
Christian Church. (4.) Such remark- 
able conversions are fitted to induce 
the subjects of the change to seck 
counsel and direetion. They produce 
humility; a deep sense of sin and of 
unworthiness; and a willingness to 
be taught and directed by any one who 
can point out the way of duty and of 
life. 

7. And the men which journeyed with 
him. Why these men attended him is 
unknown. They might have been ap- 
pointed to aid him, or they may haye 
been travelers with whom Saul had 
accidentally fallen in, 4] Stood speech- 
less. In Acts xxvi. 14, it is said that 
they all fell to the earth at the appear- 
ance of the light. But there is no 
_ contradiction, The narrative in that 
place refers to the immediate effect of 
the appearance of the light. They 
were immediately smitten to the 
ground together. This was before the 
voice spake to Saul. Acts xxvi. 14. 
In this place (ix. 7) the historian is 
speaking of what occurred after the 
first alarm. -There is no improbabil- 
ity that they rose from the ground 
immediately, and suryeyed the scene 
with silent amazement and alarm, 
The word speechless (evveol) properly 
denotes those who are so astonished 
or stupefied as to be unable to speak. 
In the Greek writers it means those 
who are deafand dumb. {| Hearing a 


voice. Hearing a sound or noise. The 
word here rendered voice is thus fre- 
quently used, as in Gen. iii. 8. 1 Sam. 
xii. 18. Psa. xxix. 3, 4. Matt. xxiy, 
31. (Greek), 1 Thess. iv. 16. In Acts 
xxii. 9, it is said,‘‘They which were 
with me (Paul) saw indeed the light, 
and were afraid, but they heard not the 
voice of him that spike to me.”? In 
this place, the words ‘‘heard not the 
voice’? must be understood in the 
sense of understanding the words, of 
hearing the address, the distinct ar- 
ticulation, which Paul heard. They 
heard a noise; they were amazed and 
alarmed, but they did not hear the dis- 
tinct words addressed to Saul. A sim- 
ilar instance occurs in John xii 28, 29, 
when the voice of God came from 
heaven to Jesus. ‘‘The people who 
stood by aad heard it said it thunder- 
ed.’’? They heard the sound, the noise ; 
they did not distinguish the words ad- 
dressed tohim. Seealso Dan. x. 7, and 
1 Kings xix. 11-18. 

8. When his eyes were opened. He nat- 
urally closed them at the appearance 
of the light, and in his fright kept 
them closed for some time. J He saw 
no man. This darkness continued 
three days, ver. 9. There is no reason 
to suppose that there was a miracle in 
this blindness, for in chap. xxii. 11, it 
is expressly said to have been caused 
by the intense light. ‘‘And when I 
could not see for the glory of that 
light,” ete. Theintense, sudden light 
had so affected the optic nerve of the 
eye as to cause a temporary blindness. 
This effect is not uncommon. The 
disease of the eye which is thus pro- 
duced is called amaurosis, ormore com- 
monly gutta serena. It consists in a 
loss of sight without any apparent de- 
fect of the eye. Sometimes the dis- 
case is periodical, coming on sudden- 
ly, continuing for three or four days, 
and then disappearing.— Webster. A 
disease of this kind is often caused by 
excessive light. When we look at the. 
sun, into a furnace, or into a crucible 
with fused metal, we are conscious of 
a temporary pain in the eye, and ofa 
momentary blindness. ‘‘In northern 
and tropical climates, from the glare 


of the sun or snow, a variety of amau- 


A.D.33.] 


< 


and when his eyes were opened, he 
saw no man: but they led him by 
the hand, and brought Aim into Da- 
mascus. 

9 And he was three days*with- 
out sight, and neither did eat nor 
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10 And there was a certain dis- 
ciple at Damascus, named Anani- 
as;“ and to him said the Lord in 
a vision, Ananias. And he said, 
Behold, I am here, Lord. 

11 And the Lord said unto him, 


drink. Arise, and go into the street which 
; @ c. 22.12, i 
j rosis (gutta serena) occurs, which, if | from food. This case should not be 


it produces blindness during the day, 
is named nyctalopia; if during the 
3 night, hemeralopia. Another variety 
exists in which the individual is blind 
all day, until a certain hour, when he 
sees distinctly, or he sees and is blind 
every alternate day, or is only blind 
one day in the week, fortnight, or 
month.’’—Edinb. Encyc., art. Surgery. 
A total loss of sight has been the con- 
sequence of looking at the sun during 
an eclipse, or of watching it as it sets 
in the west. This effect is caused by 
. the intense action of the light on the 
E optic nerve, or sometimes from a dis- 
: order of the brain. A case is mention- 
ed by Michaelise( A winoel, in loco) of a 
man who was made blind by a bright 
flash of lightning, and who continued 
so for four weeks, who was again re- 
stored to sight in a tempest by a simi- 
lar flash of lightning. Electricity has 
been found one of the best remedies 
for restoring sight in such cases. 

9. And neither did eat nor drink. Prob- 
ably because he was overwhelmed with 
a view of his sins, and was thus indis- 
posed to eat. All the circumstances 
would contribute to this. His past 
life; his great sins; the sudden change 
in his views; his total absorption in 
the vision; perhaps also his grief at 
the loss of his sight, would all gill his 
mind, and indispose him to partake of 
food. Great griefalways produces this 
effect, And it is not uncommon now 
for an awakened and convicted sinner, 
in view of his past sins and danger, to 
a be so pained as to: destroy his inclina- 

tion for food, and to produce involun- 
tary fasting. We are to remember 
also that Paul had yet no assurance of 
forgiveness. He was arrested; alarm- 
. _ed; convinced that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah ; and humbled, but he had not 
found comfort. He was brought to 
the dust, and left to three painful days 
of darkness and suspense, before it 
was told him what he was to do. In 
this painful and perplexing state, it 
was natural that he should abstain 
H2 


brought now, however, to prove that 
convicted sinners must remain in dark- 
ness and under conviction. Saul’s 
case was extraordinary. His blindness 
was literal. This state of darkness 
was necessary to humble him and fit 
him for his work. But the moment a 
sinner will give his heart to Christ, he 
may find peace. If he resists, and re- 
bels longer, it will be his own fault. 
By the nature of the case, as well as 
by the promises of the Bible, if a sin- 
ner will yield himself at once to the 
Lord Jesus, he will obtain peace. That 
sinners do not sooner obtain peace is 
because they do not sooner submit 
themselves to God. 

10. A certain disciple. A Christian. 
Many have supposed that he was one 
of the seventy disciples. But nothing 
more is certainly known of him than 
is related here. He had very proba- 
bly been some time a Christian (ver. 
13), and had heard of Saul, but was per- - 
sonally a stranger to him. In chap. 
xxii. 12, it is said that he was a devout 
man according to the law, haying a 
good report of all the Jews which 
dwelt there. There was wisdom in 
sending such a Christian to Saul, as it 
might do much to conciliate the minds 
of the Jews there toward him. [Said 
the Lord. The Lord Jesus is alone men- 
tioned in all this transaction. Andas 
he had commenced the work of con- 
verting Saul, it is evident that he is 
intended here. See Notes on chap. i. 
24. Yinavision. Perhaps bya dream. 
The main idea is, that he revealed his 
will to him in the case. The word 
vision is often used in speaking of the 
communications made to the proph- 
ets, and commonly means that future 
events were made to pass in review 
before the mind, as we look upon a 
landscape. See Notes on Isa. i. 1. 
Compare Gen. xv. 1. Numb. xii. 6. 
Ezek. xi. 24. Acts x. 3; xi.5; xvi. 9. 
Dan. ii. 195 -vil.-2)) vill 1, 125/265 xe 
Notes on Matt. xvii. 9. 

11. Into the street which is called 
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is called Straight, and inquire in 
the house of Judas for one called 
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Saul of Tarsus; for behold,he pray-_ 
eth, 


Straight. This street extends now 
from the eastern to the western gate, 
about three miles, crossing the whole 
city and suburbs ina direct line. Near 
the eastern gate is a house, said to be 
that of Judah, in which Paul lodged. 
There is in ita very small closet, where 
tradition reports that the apostle pass- 
ed three days without food, till Ana- 
nias restored him to sight. Tradition 
also says that he had here the vision 
recorded in 2 Cor. xii. 2. There is also 
in this street a fountain whose water 
isdrunk by Christians, inremembrance 
of that which, they suppose, the same 
fountain produced for the baptism of 
Paul.—ob. Calmet. The annexed cut, 


from a photograph by J. Graham, tak- 
en from Churton and Jones, will fur- 
nish an interesting illustration of the 
place where probably Paul first enter- 
ed Damascus. The gate is at the east 
end of the street. | Of Tarsus. This 
city was the capital of Cilicia, a proy- 
ince of Asia Minor. It was situated 
on the banks of the River Cydnus. It. 
was distinguished for the culture of 
Greek philosophy and literature, so 
that at one time in ts schools, and in 


| the number of its learned men, it was 


the rival of Athens and Alexandria. 
In allusion to this, perhaps, Paul says 
that he was ‘‘ born in Tarsus, a citizen 
of no mean city.’ Acts xxi. 39. In 


iy 
it 
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EAST GATE, DAMASCUS, 
The arches now built up are of Roman architecture, as old as the time of St. Paul. 
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-12 And hath seen in a vision 
aman named Ananias coming in, 
and putting his hand on him, that 
he might receive his sight. 
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13 Then Ananias answered, Lord, 
Thave heard by many of this man ¢ 
how much eyil he hath done to thy 


saints at Jerusalem : 
@ 1 Tim, 1.18. 


reward for its exertions and sacrifices 
during the civil wars of Rome, Tarsus 
was made a free city by Augustus. See 
Notes on Acts xvi. 37; xxi.39; xxii. 
28. It still exists as Tersous, with a 
population of about 20,000, but is de- 
scribed as filthy and ruinous. The cut 
on page 180, representing Tarsus, is by 
L. de Laborde. Behold, he prayeth. 
This gives us a full indication of.the 
manner in which Saul passed the three 
days mentioned in ver. 9. It is plain, 
from what follows, that Ananias re- 
garded Saul as an enemy to Christian- 
ity, and that he would have been ap- 
prehensive of danger if he were with 
him, ys. 18,14. This remark, ‘‘ Behold, 
he prayeth,”’ is made to him to silence 
his fears, and to indicate the change 
in the feelings and views of Saul. Be- 
fore, he was a persecutor; now, his 
change is. indicated by his giving him- 
selfto prayer. That Saul did not pray 
before is not implied by this; for he 
fully accorded with the customs of 
the Jews. Phil. iii.4-6. But his pray- 
ers were not the prayers of a saint. 
They were the prayers of a Pharisee 
(comp. Luke xviii. 10, ete.), now they 
were the prayers of a broken-hearted 
sinner; then he prayed depending on 
his own righteousness, now depending 
on the mercy of God in the Messiah. 
We may learn here, (1.) That one in- 
dication of conversion to God is real 
prayer. A Christian may as well be 
characterized by that as by any single 
appellation—“a man of prayer.’’ (2.) 
It is always the attendant of true con- 
viction for sin that we pray. The 
convicted sinner feels his danger, and 
his need of forgiveness. Conscious 
that he has no righteousness himself, 
he now seeks that of another, and de- 
pends on the mercy of God. Before, 
he was too proud to pray; now, he is 
willing to humble himself and to ask 
for mercy. (8.) It is a sufficient indi- 
cation of the character of any man to 
say, ‘‘ Behold, he prays.”’ It at once 
tells us, better than volumes would 
without this, what is his real charac- 
ter. Knowing this, we know all about 
him. Weat once @onfide in his piety, 
his honesty, his humility, his willing- 
ness to do good. It is at the same 


time the indication of his state with’ 
God, and the pledge that he will do . 
his duty to men. e mean, of course, 
real prayer. Knowing that a man is 
sincere, and humble, and faithful in 
his private devotions, and in the de- 
votions of his family, we confide in 
him, and are willing to trust to his 
readiness to do all that he is convinced 
that he ought to do. Ananias, apprized 
of this in Saul, had full evidence of the 
change of his character, and was con- 
vinced that he ought to lay aside all 
his former prejudices, and to seek him, 
and to acknowledge him as a brother. 

12. And he hath seen in a vision, ete. 
When this was shown to Saul, or how, 
isnotrecorded. The vision was shown 
to Saul to assure him when Ananias 
came that he was no impostor. He 
was thus prepared to receive consola- 
tion from this disciple. He was even 
apprized of his name, that he might 
be the more confirmed. 

18, 14. I have heard by many, ete. 
This was in the vision, ver. 10. The 
passage of such a train of thoughts 
through the mind was perfectly natu- 
ral at the command to go and search 
outSaul. Therewould instantly occur 
all that had been heard of his fury in 
persecution; and the expression here 
may indicate the state ofa mind amazed 
that such a one should need his coun- 
sel, and afraid, perhaps, of intrusting 
himself to one thus bent on persecn- 
tion. All this evidently passed in the 
dream or vision of Ananias, and perhaps 
can not be considered as any deliberate 
unwillingness to go to him. It is 
clear, however, that such thoughts 
should have been banished, and that 
he should have gone at once to the 
praying Saul. Then Christ com- 
mands, we should suffer no suggestion 
of our own thoughts, and no appre- 
hension of our own danger, to inter- 
fere. {By many. Probably many 
who had fled from persecution, and 
had taken refuge in Damascus. It is 
also evident (ver. 14) that Ananias had 
been apprized, perhaps by letters from 
the Christians at Jerusalem, of the 
purpose which Saul had in view in now 
going to Damascus. {| Zo thy saints. 
Christians; called saints (ayo) be- 
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~nias. 
now informs him that Saul, hitherto 
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14 And here he “ hath authority 
from the chief priests to bind all 
that call’ on thy name. 

15 But the Lord said unto him, 
Go thy way: for’ he is a chosen 
vessel unto me, to bear my name 
before ? the Gentiles, and kings, ¢ 
and the’ children of Israel. 

16 For I will show him how 
great things he must suffer 9 for 
my name’s sake. 


@ ver. 21. 61 Cor.1.2. 2 Tim. 2. 22. 
ec.13.2, Rom.1.1. 1 Cor. 15.10. Gal.1.15. Eph. 
1,8. d Rom. 11.13. Gul. 2. 7,8. 
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17 And Ananias went his way, 
and entered into the house; and 
putting “ his hands on him, said, 
Brother Saul, the Lord, even Je- 
sus, that appeared unto thee in the 
way as thou camest, hath sent 
me, that thou mightest receive thy 
sight, and‘ be filled with the Holy 
Ghost. 

18 And immediately there fell 
from his eyes as it had been scales; 


e€ c. 25. 23, ete. fc. 28.117, ete. 
¢. 20.23, 2 Cor. 11. 23-27, 2 Tim. 1.11,12. 
c. 8.17. a ¢.2.4, 


ie they are holy, or consecrated to 
od. 

15. Go thy way. This is often the 

only answer that we obtain to the sug- 
gestion of our doubts and hesitations 
about duty. God tells us still to do 
what he requires, with an assurance 
only that his commands are just, and 
that there are good reasons for them. 
4] A chosen vessel. The usual meaning 
of the word vessel is well known, It 
commonly denotes a cup or basin, such 
asis usedinahouse. It then denotes 
any instrument which may be used to 
accomplish a purpose, perhaps partic- 
ularly with the notion of conveying or 
communicating. In the Scriptures it 
is used to denote the instrument or 
agent which God employs to convey 
his favors to mankind, and is thus em- 
ployed to represent the ministers of 
the Gospel. 2Cor.iv.%. 1 Thess. iv. 
4. Comp. Isa. x. 5-7. Paul is called 
chosen because Christ had selected him, 
as he did his other apostles, for this 
service. See Notes on Jobn xv. 16. 
{ To bear my name. To communicate 
the knowledge of me. [ efore the 
Gentiles. The nations; all who were 
not Jews. This was the principal em- 
ployment of Paul. -He spent his life 
in this, and regarded himself as pecul- 
iarly called to be the apostje of the 
Gentiles. Rom. xi. 18; xv.16. Gal. 
ii.8. And kings. This was fulfilled. 
Acts xxv. 23, ete. ; xxvi.32; xxvii. 24. 
‘And the children of Israel. The Jews. 
This was done. He immediately began 
to preach to them, ver. 20-22. Wher- 
ever he went, he preached the Gospel 
first to them, and then to the Gentiles. 
Acts xiii. 46; xxviii. 17. 

16. Hor I will show him, ete. This 
seems to be added to encourage Ana- 

He had feared Sanl. The Lord 


his enemy, would ever after be his 
friend. He would not merely profess 
repentance, but would manifest the 
sincerity of it by encountering trials 
and reproaches for his sake. The pre- 
diction here was fully accomplished, 
chap. xx. 28. 2 Cor. xi. 28-27. 2 Tim: 
1. 11, 12. 

17. Putting his hands on him. This 
was not ordination, but was the usual 
mode of imparting or communicating 
blessings. See Notes on Matt. xix. 
18; ix. 18. {Brother Saul. An ex- 
pression recognizing him as a fellow- 
Christian. ‘| Be filled with the Holy 
Ghost. See Notes on Acts ii. 4. 

18. As it had been scales—woel Newides. 
The word wee, ‘as it had been,” is de- 
signed to qualify the following word. 
It is not said that scales literally fell 
from his eyes, but that an effect fol- 
lowed as if scales had been suddenly 
taken off. Evidently the expression 
is designed to mean no more than this. 
The effect was such as would take 
place if some dark, impervious sub- 
stance had been placed before the 
eyes, and had been suddenly removed. 
The cure was as sudden, the restora- 
tion to sight was as immediate, as if 
such an interposing substance had 
been suddenly removed. This is all 
that the expression fairly implies, and 
this is all that the nature of the case 
demands. As the blindness had been 
caused by the natural effect of the 
light, probably on the optic nerve (ys. 
8, 9, Note), itis manifest that no literal 
removing of scales would restore the . 
vision. Weare therefore to lay aside 
the idea of literal scales falling to the 
earth. No such thing is affirmed, and 
no such thing would have met the 
case. The word translated scales is 
used nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. It means properly the small 
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and he received sight forthwith, 
and arose, and was haptized. 
19 And when he had received 
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meat, he was strengthened. Then 
was Saul certain days with the dis- 


ciples which were at Damascus.” 
ac, 26.20. Gal.1.17. 


crust or layer which composes a part 


of the covering of a fish, and also any 
thin layer or leaf exfoliated or sepa- 
rated, as scales of iron, bone, or a 
piece of bark, etc.— Webster. An ef- 
fect similar to this is described in To- 
‘bit xi. 8,13. It is evident that there 
was a miracle in the healing of Saul. 
The blindness was the natural effect of 
the light. The cure was by miraculous 
power. This is evident, (1.) Because 


This change could not have occurred 
by any want of fair prospects of honor. 
He was distinguished already asa Jew. 
He had had the best opportunities for 
education that the nation afforded. 
He had every prospect of rising to 
distinction and office. (2.) It could 
not have been produced by any pros- 
pect of wealth or fame by becoming 
a Christian. Christians were poor; 
and to bea Christian then was to be e 


there were no means used that would | posedto contempt, topersecution,and _ 


naturally restore the sight. 
be remarked here that gutta serena has 
been regarded by physicians as one of 
the most incurable of diseases. Few 


cases are restored, and few remedies | 
are efficacious. See Edinb. Encyc., art. 


Surgery, on Amaurosis. (2.) Ananias 


was sent for this very purpose to heal | 


him, ver.17. (8.) The immediate effect 
shows that this was miraculous. Had 
it been a slow recovery, it might have 
been doubtful; but here it was instan- 


taneous, and it was thus put beyond a | 
q And | 


question that it was a miracle. 
was baptized. In this he followed the 
example of all the early converts to 
Christianity. They were baptized im- 
mediately. See Acts ii. 41; viii. 12, 
36-39, 

19. Had received meat. Food. The 
word meat has undergone a change 
since our translation. was made. It 
then meant, as the original does, food 
ofall kinds. 4 With the disciples. With 
Christians. Comp. Acts ii. 42. 4] Cer- 
tain days. How long is not known. It 
was long enough, howeyer, to preach 
the Gospel, ver. 22; chap. xxvi. 20. It 
might have been for some months, as 
he did not go to Jerusalem under three 
years from that time. He remained 
some time at Damascus, and then went 
to Arabia, and returned again to Da- 
mascus, and then went to Jerusalem. 
Gal, i. 17. This visit to Arabia Luke 
has omitted, but there is no contra- 
diction. He does not aftirm that he 
did not go to Arabia. 

‘We have now passed through the 
account-of one of the most remarkable 
conyersions to Christianity that has 
ever ocecurred—that of the apostle 
Paul. His conversion has always been 
justly considered as a strong proof 
of the Christian religion. For, (1.) 


It may | to death. 


Saul had no reason to sup- 


) pose that he would escape the common 


lot of Christians. (8.) He was as firmly 
opposed to Christianity before his con- 
version as possible. He had already 
distinguished himself for his hostility. 
Infidels often say that Christians are 
prejudiced in favor of their religion. 
But here was a man, at first a bitter 
infidel, anda deadly foe to Christiani- 
ty. All the prejudices of his educa- 
tion, all his prospects, all his former 
views and feelings, were opposed to 
the Gospel of Christ. He became, 
however, one of its most firm adyo- 
cates and friends, and it is for infidels 
to account for this change. There 
must have been some cause, some mo- 
tive for it; and is there any thing 
more rational than the supposition 
that Saul was convinced in a most 
striking and wonderful manner of the 
truth of Christianity? (4.) His subse- 
quent life showed that the change 
was sincere and real. He encounter- 
ed danger and persecution to evinee 
his attachment to Christ; he went 
from land to land, and exposed him- 
self to every peril and every form of 
obloquy and seorn, always rejoicing 
that he was a Christian, and was per- 
mitted to suffer as a Christian, and 
has thu@given the highest proofs of 
his sincerity. Ifsuch sufferings and 
such a life were not evidences of sin- 
cerity, then it would be impossible to 
fix on any circumstances of a man 

life that would furnish proof that he 
was not a deceiver. (5.) If Paul was 
sincere; ifhis conversion was genuine, 

the Christian religion is true. Noth-~ 
ing else. but a religion from heayen 
could produce this change. There is 
here, therefore, the independent testi- 
mony of & man who-was once a perse- 


% 
., 


~ ligion. 


was the Christ. 


AD. 35.] 


20 And straightway he preach- 
ed Christ in the synagogues, that 
he is the Son of God. 

21 But all that heard him were* 
amazed, and said, Is not this he? 
that destroyed them which called 
on this name in Jerusalem, and 

@ Gal. 1, 18, 23. 6¢.8.3. 
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came hither for that intent, that 
he might bring them bound unto 
the chief priests ? 

22 But Saul increased the more 
in stfength,° and confounded the 
“Jews which dwelt at Damascus, 
proving that this is very Christ. 

¢ Psa. 84, 7. d ¢. 18. 28, 


cutor; converted in a wonderful man- 
ner; his whole life, views, and feelings 
revolutionized, and all his subsequent 
career evincing the sincerity of his 
feelings and the reality of the change. 
He is just such a witness as infidels 
ought to besatisfied with; a man once 
an enemy; a man whose testimony 
can not be impeached; a man who 
had no interested motives, and who 
was Willing to stand forth any where, 
and avow his change of feeling and 
purpose. We adduce him as such a 
witness; and infidels are downd to dis- 
pose of his testimony, or to embrace 
the religion which he embraced. (6.) 
The example of Saul does not stand 
alone. Hundreds and thousands of 
enemies, persecutors, and slanderers 
have been changed, and every such 
one becomes a living witness of the 
power and truth of the Christian re- 
ligion. The scoffer becomes reverent; 
the profane man learns to speak the 
praise of God; the sullen, bitter foe 
of Christ becomes his friend, and lives 
and dies under the influence of his re- 
Could better proof be asked 
that this religion is from God ? 

20. And straightway. Immediately. 
It was an evidence of the genuineness 
of his conversion that he was willing 
at once to avow himself to be the 
friend ofthe Lord Jesus. J He preach- 
ed Christ. He proclaimed that Jesus 
See ver. 22. Many 
manuscripts read here Jesus instead 


of Christ. Griesbach has adopted this 
reading. Such is also the Syriac, the 


Vulgate, and the Ethiopic. The read- 
ing accords much better with the sub- 
ject than the common reading. That 
Christ, or the Messiah, was the Son of 
God, alladmitted. In the New Testa- 
ment the names Christ and Son of God 
are used as synonymons. But the 
question was whether Jesus was the 
Christ, and was therefore the Son of 
God, and this Paul showed to the Jews. 
Paul continued the practice of attend- 
ing the synagogues; and in the syna- 
gogues any one had a right to speak 


who was invited by the officiating 
minister. See chap. xiii. 15. 4] That 
he is the Son of God. That he is the 
Messiah. 

21. Were amazed. Amazed at his sud- 
den and remarkable change. 4 That 
destroyed. That opposed; laid waste; 
persecuted. Comp. Gal. i.18. [For 
that intent. With that design, that he 
might destroy the Church at Damas- 
cus. 

22. Increased the more in strength. His 
conviction of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion became stronger every 
day, and hence his moral strength or 
boldness increased. {| And confound- 
ed. See Acts ii.6. The word here 
means confuted. It means also occa- 
sionally to produce a tumult or excite- 
ment. Acts xXix.52; xxi.3l. Perhaps 
the idea of producing such a tumult 
is intended to be conveyed here. Paul 
confuted the Jews, and by so doing 
he was the occasion of their tumul- 
tuous proceedings, or he so enraged 
them as to lead to great agitation and 
excitement—a very common effect of 
close and conclusive argumentation. 
{| Proving that this. This Jesus. {Js 
very Christ. Greek. That this is the 
Christ. The word very means here sim- 
ply the. Greek, 6 Xptords. It means 
that Paul showed by strong and satis- 
factory arguments that Jesus of Naza- 


reth was the true Messiah. The ar-. 


guments which he would use may be 
easily conceived, but the evangelist has 
not seen fit to record them. 

23. And after that many days, ete. 
How long a time elapsed before this 
is not recorded in this place, but it is 
evident that the writer means to sig- 
nify thata considerable time intervened. 
There is, therefore, an interval here 
which Luke has not filled up; and if 
this were the only narrative which we 
had, we should be at a loss how to un- 
derstand this. From all that we know 
now of the usual conduct of the Jews 
toward the apostles, and especially to- 
ward Paul, it would seem highly im- 
probable that this interval would be 
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23 And after that many days 
were fulfilled, the Jews took coun- 
sel“to kill him. 


a c.%3.12; 25.3. 
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24 But their laying await was 
known of Saul. And they watched? 
the gates day and night to killhim. 


b 2 Cor. 11. 26, etc. ; Psa. 21.11; 37.32, 33, 


passed peaceably or quietly. “Nay, it 
_would be highly improbable that he 
would be allowed to remain in Damas- 
cus many days without violent perse- 
cution. Now it so happens that by 
turning to another part of the New 
Testament, we are enabled to ascertain 
the manner in which this interval was 
filledup. Turn then to Gal. i.17, and 
we learn from Paul himself that he 
went into Arabia, and spent some time 
there, and then returned again to Da- 
mascus. The precise time which would 


be occupied in such a journey is not | 


specified, but it would not be per- 
formed undera period ofsome months. 
In Gal. i. 18, we are informed that he 
did not go to Jerusalem until three 
years after his conversion; and as there 
is reason to believe that he went up to 
Jerusalem directly after escaping from 
Damascus the second time (Acts ix. 25, 
26), it seems probable that the three 
years were spent chiefly in Arabia. 
We have thus an account of the ‘many 
days” here referred to by Luke. And 
in this instance we have a striking ex- 
ample of the truth and honesty of the 
sacred writers. By comparing these 
two accounts together, we arrive at 
the whole state of the case. Neither 
seems to be complete without the oth- 
er. Luke has left a chasm which he 
has nowhere else supplied. But that 
chasm we are enabled to fill up from 


the apostle himself, in a letter written | 


Jong after, and without any design to 
amend or complete the history of 
Luke—for the introduction of this his- 
_tory into the epistle to the Galatians 
was for a yery different purpose—to 
show that he received his commission 
directly from the Lord Jesus, and in a 
manner independent of the other apos- 
tles. The two accounts, therefore, are 
like the two parts of a tally; neither 
is complete without the other; and 
yet, being brought together, they so 
exactly fit as to show that the one is 
precisely adjusted to the other. And 
as the two parts were made by differ- 
ent individuals, and without design 
of adapting them to each other, they 
show that the writers had formed no 
collusion or agreement to impose on 
the world; that they are separate and 
independent witnesses; that they are 


honest men; that their narratives are 
true records of what actually occur- 
red; and the two narratives constitute, 
therefore, a strong and very valuable 
proof of the correctness of the sacred 
narrative. If asked why Luke has not 
recorded a full account of this in the 
Acts, it may be replied that there are 
many circumstances and facts omitted 
in all histories fromthe necessity of 
the case. Comp. John xxi. 25. It is 
remarkable here, not that he has not 
recorded this, but that he has left a 
chasm ‘in his own history which can 
be so readily filled up. 4] Were fulfilled. 


| Hadelapsed. {| Zook cownsei, ete. Laid 


a scheme, or designed to kill him. 
Compare chap. xxiii. 12; xxv. 3. His 
zeal and success would enrage them, 
and they knew of no other way in 
which they could free themselves from 
the effects of his arguments and influ- 
ence. 

24. But their laying await. 
counsel; their design. {| Was known 
of Saul. Was made known to him. 
In what way this was communieated 
we do not know. This design of the 
Jews against Saul is referred to in 2 
Cor. xi. 82, 88, where it is said, ‘‘In 
Damascus, the governor under Aretas 
the king kept the Damascenes with a. 
garrison, desirous to apprehend me: | 
and through a window in a basket was 
I let down by the wall, and escaped 
his hands.’? | And they watched the 
gates, Cities were surrounded by high 
walls, and of course the gates were pre- 
sumed to be the only places of ¢s- 
cape. As they supposed that Saul, 
apprized of their designs, would make 
an attempt to escape, they stationed 
guards at the gates to intercept him. 
In 2 Cor. xi. 82, it is said that the gov- 
ernor kept the city for the purpose of 
apprehending him. Itis possible that 
the governor might have been a Jew, 
and one, therefore, who would enter 
into their views. Orif not aJew, the 
Jews who were there might easily rep- 
resent Saul as an offender, and demand 
his being secured, and thus a garrison 
or guard might be furnished them for 
their purpose. See a similar attempt 
made by the Jews recorded in Matt. 
xxviii. 14. ‘ 

20, Took him by night, ete. 


Their 


This was 


in mn : 


*. 
A.D. 35.] 


25 Then the disciples took him 


-by night, and let * him down by 
the wall in a basket. 


@ Josh. 2.15. 
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26 And when Saul was come® 
to Jerusalem, he assayed to join 
himself to the disciples; but they 

6 Gal, 1. 18. 


done through a window in the wall. 
2 Cor. xi. 33. Jn a basket. This word 
is used to denote commonly the bas- 
ket in which food was carried. Matt. 
xv. 37. Mark viii. 8, 20. It was in 
this way that Rahab let down the 


spies (Joshua ii. 15), and so David es- 
caped from Saul. 1Sam. xix.12. Prob- 
ably this occurred in an unguarded 
part of the wall, where some over- 
hanging houses, as is usual in Eastern 
cities, opened into the outer country. 
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were all afraid of him, and be- 
lieved not that he was a disciple. 
27 But Barnabas “took him, and 


a c.4, 36. 
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brought him to the apostles, and * 


declared unto them how he had. 
seen the Lord in the way, and that 


2 


(The preceding cut may illustrate this. 
It is taken from the Life of Paul by 
Conybeare and Howson, vol.i., p. 100.) 
This conduct of Saul was in accord- 
ance with the direction of the Lord 
Jesus (Matt. x. 23), ‘When they per- 
secute you in one city, flee ye into an- 
other,”’ ete. 
if he remained; and as he could secure 
his life by flight without abandoning 


any principle of religion, or denying | 


his Lord, it was his duty to do so. 
Christianity requires us to sacrifice 
our lives only when we can not avoid 
it without denying the Saviour, or 
abandoning the principles of our re- 
ligion. 

26. Was come to Jerusalem. He did 
not go to Jerusalem immediately after 
he escaped from Damascus. He first 
went into Arabia, where he spent a 
considerable part, or the whole of 
three years. For the reasons why he 
went there, and why this fact is omit- 
ted by Luke in the Acts, see Notes 
on Gal. i. 18. He assayed. He at- 
tempted; he endeavored. {J Zo join 
himself. To become connected with 
them as afellow-Christian. {But they 
were all afraid of him. Their fear, or 
suspicion, was excited probably on 
these grounds: (1.) They remember- 
ed his former violence against Chris- 
tians. They had ar instinctive shrink- 
ing from him, and suspicion of the 
man that had been so violent a perse- 
eutor. (2.) He had been absent three 
years. If they had mot heard of him 
during that time, they would natural- 
ly retain much of their old feelings to- 
ward him. If they had, they might 
suspect the man who had not return- 
ed to Jerusalem; who had not before 
sought the society of other Christians ; 
and who had spent that time in a dis- 
tant country, and among strangers. 
It would seem remarkable that he had 
not at once returned to Jerusalem and 
connected himself with the apostles. 
But the sacred writer does not justify 
the fears of the apostles. He simply 
records the fact of their apprehension. 
It is not unnatural, however, to have 
doubts respecting an open and viru- 
lent enemy of the Gospel who sudden- 
ly professes a change in favor of it. 
The human mind does not easily cast 


Saul was certain of death | 


off suspicion of some unworthy mo- 
tive, and open itself at once to entire 
confidence. When great and notori- 
ous sinners profess to be conyerted— 
men who have been yiolent, artful, or 
malignant—it is natural to ask wheth- 
er they have not some unworthy mo- 
tive still in their professed change. 
Confidence is a plant of slow growth, 
and starts up, not by a sudden profes- 
sion, but is the result of a course of 
life which is worthy of affection and of 
trust.. {A disciple. A sincere Chris- 
tian. : 

27. But Barnabas. See Notes on 
chap. iv. 86. Barnabas was of Cyprus, 
not far from Tarsus, and it is not im- 
probable that he had been before ac- 
quainted with Saul. 4] Zo the apostles, 
To Peter and James. Gal. i. 18, 19. 
Probably the other apostles were at 
that time absent from Jerusalem. 
| And declared unto them, etc. It may 
seem remarkable that the apostles at 
Jerusalem had not before heard of the 
conversion of Saul. The following 
considerations may serye in some de- 
gree to explain this. (1.) Itis certain 
that intercourse between different 
countries was then much more diffi- 
cult than it is now. There were no 
posts; no public conveyances; no 
mails; no telegraphs; nothing that 
corresponded with our modes of in- 
tercourse between one part of the 
worldand another. (2.).There wes at 
this time a state of animosity amount- 
ing to hostility subsisting between 
Herodand Aretas. Herod the tetrareh 


| had married the daughter of Aretas, 


king of Arabia, and had put her away. 
(Josephus, Antiq., b. xviii., chap. v., 
§ 1,2.) The result of this was a long 
misunderstanding between them, and 
a war; and the effects of that war 
might have been to interrupt the com- 
munication very much throughout all 
that country. (8.) Though the Jews 
at Jerusalem might have heard of the 
conversion of Saul, yet it was for their 
interest to keep it a seeret, and not to 
mention it to Christians. But, (4.) 
Though the Christians who were there 
had heard of it, yet it is probable that 
they were not fully informed on the 
subject; that they had not had all the 
evidence of his conversion which they 


A.D. 37.] 
he had spoken to him, and how he 
had preached boldly ¢ at Damas- 
cus in the name of Jesus. 
28 And he was with them com- 
ing in and going out at Jerusalem. 
29 And he spake boldly in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and dis- 
@ ver. 20, 22. 6 ver. 23, 
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puted against the Grecians: but? 
they went about to slay him. 

30 Which when the brethren 
knew, they brought him down to 
Cesarea, and sent him forth to Tar- 
sus. 
31 Then ¢ had the churches rest # 


e Zech.9.1, 8.1. d Psa, 94, 18, 


desired; and that they looked with 
suspicion on him. It was therefore 
proper that they should have a full 
statement of the evidence of his con- 
version; and this was made by Barna- 
bas. 

28. And he was with them, etc. . That 
is, he was admitted to their friendship, 
and recognized as a Christian and an 
apostle. The time during which he 
then remained at Jerusalem was, how- 

“ever, only fifteen days. Gal. i. 18. 

29. And spake boldly. He openly de- 
fended the doctrine that Jesus was the 
Messiah. 4 Jn the name, ete. By the 
authority ofthe LordJesus. {Against 
the Grecians. See the word Grecians 
explained in the Notes on Acts vi. 1. 
It means that he not only maintained 
that Jesus was the Christ in the pres- 
ence of those Jews who resided at Je- 
rusalem, and who spoke the Hebrew 
language, but also before those foreign 
Jews who spoke the Greek language, 
and who had come up to Jerusalem. 
They would be as much opposed to 
the doctrine that Jesus was the Christ 
as those who resided in Jerusalem. 
4] They went about. They sought to slay 
him; or they formed a purpose to put 
him to death as an apostate. See ver. 


. 80. To Cesarea. See Notes on chap. 
viii. 40. J And sent him forth to Tar- 
sus, This was his native city. See 
Notes on ver. 11. It was in Cilicia, 
where Paul doubtless preached the 
Gospel. Gal. i. 21, ‘‘ Afterward I came 
into the regions of Syria and Cilicia.” 

31. Then had the churches rest. That 
is, the persecutions against Christians 
ceased. Those persecutions had been 
excited by the opposition made to 
Stephen (Acts xi. 19); they had been 
greatly promoted by Saul (Acts viii. 
3); and they had extended doubtless 
throughout the whole land of Pales- 
tine. The precise causes of this cessa- 
tion of the persecution are not known. 
Probably they were the following. (1.) 
It is not improbable that the great 
mass of Christians had been driven 


into other regions by these persecu- 
tions. (2.) He who had been most act- 
ive in exciting the persecution; who 
was, in a sort, its leader, and who was 
best adapted to carry it on, had been 
converted. He had ceased his oppo- 
sition; and even he was now removed 
from Judea. All this would have some 
effect in causing the persecution to 
subside. (8.) But it is not improbable 
that the state of things in Judea con- 
tributed much to turn the attention 
of the Jews to other matters. Dr. 
Lardner accounts for this in the fol- 
Jowing manner. ‘‘Soon after Caligu- 
la’s accession, the Jews at Alexandria 
suffered very much from the Egyptians 
in that city, and at length their orato- 
ries there were all destroyed. In the 
third year of Caligula, A.D. 39, Petro- 
nius was gent into Syria, with orders 
to set up the emperor’s statue in the 
Templeat Jerusalem. This order from 
Caligula was, to the Jews, a thunder- 
stroke. The Jews must have been too 
much engaged after this to mind any - 
thing else, as may appear from the ac- 
counts which Philo and Josephus have 
given us of this affair. Josephus says 
‘that Caligula ordered Petronius to 
go with an army to Jerusalem, to set 
up his statue in the Temple there; 
enjoining him, if the Jews opposed it, 
to put to death all who made any re- 
sistance, and to make all the rest of 
the nation slaves. Petronius there- 
fore marched from Antioch into Ju- 
dea with three legions and a large 
body of auxiliaries raised in Syria. 
All were hereupon filled with consterna- 
tion, the army Nay! come as far as 
Ptolemais.’’’ See Lardner’s Works, 
vol. i., p. 101, 102, London edit., 1829, 
Philo gives the same account of the 
consternation as Josephus. Philo, De 
Legat. ad Cai., p. 1024, 1025. He de- 
scribes the Jews ‘‘as abandoning their 
cities, villages, and open country; as 
going to Petronius in Phenicia, both 
men and women, the old, the young 
the middle aged; as throwing them- 
selves on the ground before Petronius 
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throughout all Judea, and Galilee, 
and Samaria, and were edified; “ 
and walking ? in the fear of the 
Lord, and in the comfort ¢ of the 
Holy Ghost, were multiplied.4 

32 And it came to pass, as Peter 
passed throughout all quarters, he 
came down also to the saints which 
dwelt at Lydda. 


a@ Rom, 14.19, 
e Jno. 14. 16, 17. 


b Psa. 86.11. Col. 1. 10. 
d Zech. 8. 20, 22. 
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33 And there he found a certain 
man named Eneas, which had kept 
his bed eight years, and was sick © 
of the palsy. 

34 And Peter said unto him, 
Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee 
whole; arise, and make thy bed. 
And he arose immediately. 

35 And all that dwelt in Lydda 


e ¢.3.6,16; 4.10. 


with weeping and lamentation,”’ ete. 
The effect of this consternation in di- 
verting their minds from the Chris- 
tians can be easily conecived. The 
prospect that the images of the Ro- 
man emperor were about to be set up 
by violence in the Temple, or, that in 
case of resistance, death or slavery 
was to be their portion, and the ad- 
vance of a large army to execute that 
purpose, all tended to throw the na- 
tion into alarm. By the providence 
of God, therefore, this event was per- 
mitted to occur to divert the attention 
of bloody-minded persecutors from a 
feeble and bleeding Church. Anxious 
for their own safety, the Jews would 
cease to persecute the Christians, and 
thus, by the conversion of the main 
instrument in persecution, and by the 
universal alarm for the welfare of the 
nation, the trembling and enfeebled 
Church was permitted to obtain re- 
pose. Thus ended the first general 
persecution against Christians, and 
thus effectually did God show that he 
had power to guard and protect his 
chosen people. 4 All Judea, and Gali- 
lee, and Samaria. These three places 
ineluded the land of Palestine. See 
Notes on Matt. ii. 22. The formation 
of churches in Galilee is not express- 
ly mentioned before this; but there 
is no improbability in supposing that 
Christians had traveled there, and had 
preached the Gospel. Comp. Acts xi. 
19.. The formation of churches in Sa- 
maria is expressly mentioned, chap. 
viii. 9] Wereedified. Werebuilt up, in- 
creased, and strengthened, See Rom. 
Rye oxveee a Cor, yall. lL. of And 
walking. Living. The word is often 
used to denote Christian conduct, or 
manner of life. Col. i. 10. Luke i. 6. 
1 Thess. iv.1, 1John ii.6, The idea 
is that of travelers who are going to 


~ any place, and who walk in the right 


path. Christians are thus travelers to 
another country, an heayenly. 4 Jn 


the fear of the Lord. Fearing the Lord; 


| with reverence for him and his com- 


mandments. This expression is often 
used to denote piety in general. 2 
Chron. xix. 7. Job xxviil. 28. Psa. 
xix. 9; exi. 10; Prov.i. %;.ix. 10: xi: 
13. 4 Ln the comfort of the Holy Ghost. 


| In the consolations which the Holy 


Ghost produced. John xiy. 16, 17. 
Rom. v. 1-5. 4] Weremultiplied. Were 
increased. . 

32. To the saints. To the Christians. 
| Which dwelt at Lydda. This town 
was situated on the road from Jerusa- 
lem to Cesarea Philippi. It was about 
ten or twelve miles southeast from 
Joppa, and belonged to the tribe of 
Ephraim. It was called by the Greeks 
Diospolis, or city of Jupiter, probably 
because a temple was at some period 
erected to Jupiter in that city. It is 
now so entirely ruined as to be a mis- 
erable village. Since the Crusades, it 
has been called by the Christians St. 
George, on account of its having been 
the scene of the martyrdom ofa saint 
of that name. Tradition says that in 
this city the Emperor Justinian erect- 
ed a church. 

33. Hneas. This is a Greek name; 
and probably he was a Hellenist. See 
Notes on chap. vi.l. 4 Sick of the pal- 
sy. See Notes on Matt. iv. 24. 

34, Maketh thee whole. Cures thee. 
Peter claimed no power to do it him- 
self. Compare chap. iii. 6,16; iv. 10. 
§| Make thy bed. This would show that 
he was truly healed. Comp. Matt. ix. 
6. Mark ii. 9,11. John y. 11, 12. 

35. And all. The mass, or body of 
the people. The affliction of the man 
had been long, and was probably well - 
known; the miracle would be cele- 
brated, and the effect was an extensive | 
revival of religion. ] Saron. This 
was the champaign, or open country, 
usually mentioned by the name of 
Sharon in the Old Testament. 1Chron. 
v.16; xxvii. 29. Canteii.1. Isa. xxxili, 


A.D. 37] 


and*Saron saw him, and’ turned 
to the Lord. 


a@1 Chron. 5. 16, 6 ¢c.11.21, 2 Cor. 3.16. 
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36 Now there was at Joppa a 
certain disciple named Tabitha, 


9. It was a region of extraordinary 
fertility, and the name was almost 
proverbial to denote any country of 
ee beauty and fertility. Compare 

Sd OK OPER KVero Lx youlOls Tt 
was situated south of Mount Carmel, 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
extending to Cesarea and Joppa. Lyd- 
da was situated in this region. 4 Zwrn- 
ed to the Lord. Were converted; or 
received the Lord Jesus as the Messi- 
ah. Chap. xi. 21. 2 Cor. iii. 16. 

36. At Joppa. This was a sea-port 
town situated on the Mediterranean, 
in the tribe of Dan, about thirty miles 
south of Cesarea, and forty-five north- 
west of Jerusalem. It was the princi- 
pal sea-port of Palestine; and hence, 
though the harbor was poor, it had 
considerable celebrity. It was occu- 
pied by Solomon to receive the timber 
brought for the building of the Tem- 
ple from Tyre (2 Chron. ii. 16), and was 
used for a similar purpose in the time 
of Ezra. Ezra iii.7. The present name 
ofthe town is Jaffa. Itis situated on 
apromontory jutting out into the sea, 
rising to the height of about one hun- 
dred and fifty fect above its level, and 
offering on all sides picturesque and 
varied prospects. ‘‘It owes its exist- 
ence to the low ledge of rocks which 
extends into the sea from the extrem- 
ity of the little cape on which the city 
stands, and forms a small harbor. In- 
significant as it is, and insecure, yet 
there being no other on all this coast, 
it was sufficient to cause a city to 
spring up around it even in the earliest 
times, and to sustain its life through 
numberless changes of dynasties, races, 
and religions, do to the present 
hour. It was, in fact, the only harbor 
of any notoriety possessed by the Jews 
throughout the greater part of their 
national existence. To it the timber 
for both the Temples of Jerusalem was 
brought from Lebanon, andno doubta 
lucrative trade in cedar and pine was 
always carried on through it with the 
nations who had possession of the for- 
ests ofLebanon. Through it also near- 
ly all the foreign commerce of the Jews 
was conducted until the artificial port 
of Ceesarea was built by Herod. Hith- 
er Jonah came to find a ship in which 
to flee from the presence of the Lord, 
and from it he sailed for Tarshish. 


“Twenty-five years ago the inhabi- 
tants of city and gardens were‘about 
6000; now there must be 15,000at least, 
and commerce has increased at even a 
greater ratio. Several sources of pros- 
perity account for the existence and 
rapid increase of Jaffa. Itis the natu- 
ral landing-place of pilgrims to Jeru- 
salem, both Christians and Jews, and 
they have created a considerable trade. 
The Holy City itself has also been con- 
stantly rising in importance during 
the present generation. Then there 
are extensive soap factories, not only 
here, but in Ramleh, Lydd, Nablis, 
and Jerusalem, much of which is ex- 
ported from this port to all the cities 
along the coast, to Egypt, and even to 
Asia Minor through Tarsus. The fruit 
trade from Jaffa is likewise quite con- 
siderable, and lately there have been 
large shipments of corn to Europe. 
Add to this that silk is now being 
cultivated extensively along the River 
?Aujeh, and in the gardens about the 
city, and the present prosperity of 
Jaila is fully explained. 

“‘Jaffais celebrated in modern times 
for her gardens and orchards of deli- 
cious fruit more than for any thing 
else. They are very extensive, flour- 
ishing, and profitable, but their very 
existence depends upon the fact that 
water to any amount can be procured 
in every garden, and at a moderate 
depth. The entire plain seems to cov- 
er a river of vast breadth, percolating 
through the sand en route to the sea. 
A thousand Persian wheels working 
night and day produce no sensible 
diminution, and this inexhaustible 
source of wealth underlies the whole 
territory of the Philistines down to 
Gaza at least, and probably much far- 
ther south. 

“The fruits of Jaffa are the same as 
those of Sidon, but with certain varia- 
tions in their character. Sidon has 
the best bananas, Jaffa furnishes the 
best pomegranates. The oranges of 
Sidon are more juicy and of a richer 
flayor than ‘those of Jaffa; but the lat- 
ter hang on the trees much later, and 
will bear to be shipped to distant re- 
gions. They are therefore more val- 
uable tothe producer. Itishere only 
that you see in perfection fragrant 
blossoms encircling golden fruit. In 
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which by interpretation is called 
1 Dorcas: this woman was full * of 
good works and almsdeeds which 
she did. 

87 And it came to pass in those 
days that she was sick, and died: 
whom, when they had washed, they 
laid her in an upper chamber. 

38 And forasmuch as Lydda was 
nigh to Joppa, and the disciples 
had heard that Peter was there, 
they sent unto him two men, de- 


1 or, Doe, or, Roe. @1Tim.2.10. Tit. 2.7. 


OTS, [A.D. 87." 


siring him that he would not? de- 
lay to come to them. 

- 39 Then Peter arose, and went 
with them. When he was come, 
they brought him into the upper 
chamber: and all the widows 
stood by him weeping, and show- 
ing the coats and garments which 
Dorcas made while? she was with 
them. : 

40 But Peter put* them all forth, 
and kneeled down, and prayed: 


2 or, be grieved. 6 Eccl. 9. 11. c Matt. 9. 25. 


March and April these Jaffa gardens 
are indeed enchanting. The air is over- 
loaded with the mingled spicery of 
orange, lemon, apple, apricot, quince, 
plum, and china trees in blossom. The 
people then frequent the groves, sit 
on mats beneath their grateful shade, 
sip coffee, smoke the argela, sing, con- 
verse, or sleep, as best suits their in- 
dividual idiosyncrasies, till evening, 
when they slowly return to their 
homes in the city. To us of the rest- 
less West, this way of making kaif 
soon wearies by its slumberous mo- 
notony, but it is elysium to the Arabs. 

“T have been strolling along the 


streets, or rather street of Jaffa, for | 


there seems to be but one, and a more 
crowded thoroughfare Ineversaw. I 
had to foree my way through the mot- 
ley crowd of busy citizens, wild Arabs, 
foreign pilgrims, camels, mules, horses, 
and donkeys. Then what a strange 
rabble outside the gate, noisy, quar- 
relsome, ragged, and filthy. Many are 
blind, or at least have some painful 
defect about their eyes, and some are 
leprous. Thepeasants hereabout must 
be very poor, to judge by their rags 
and squalid appearance. I was re- 
minded of Doreas and the widows 
around Peter exhibiting the coats and 
garments which that benevolent lady 
had made, and I devoutly hoped she 
might be raised again, at least in spir- 
it, for there is need of a dozen Dorcas 
societies in Jaffa at the present time.”’ 
—The Land and the Book (Thomson), 
Vol. ii., p. 271-281. The opposite cut 
will give a good illustration of the ap- 
pearance of Jaffa at the present time. 
*| Tabitha. This word is properly Syr- 
jac, and means literally the gazelle or 
antelope. The name became an appel- 
lation of a female probably on account 
of the beauty ofits form. ‘It is not 


unusual in the East to give the names 
of beautiful animals to young wom- 
en.’’—Clark. Comp. Cant. ii.9; iv. 5. 
| Dorcas. A Greek word signifying 
the same as Tabitha. Our word doe 
or roe answers to it in signification. 
{ Full of good works. Distinguished 
for good works. Comp. 1 Tim. ii. 10. 
Titus ii. 7. 9] And almsdeeds. Acts of 
kindness to the poor. : 

37. Whom, when they had washed. 
Among most people it has been cus- 
tomary to wash the body before it is 
buried or burned. They prepared her 
in the usual manner for interment. 
{| In an upper chamber. See Notes on 
Acts i. 13. There is no evidence that 
they expected that Peter would raise 
her up to life. 

38. Was nigh unto Joppa. See Notes 
on ver. 32. | They sent wnto him, ete. 
Why they sent is not affirmed. It is 
probable that they desired his pres- 
ence to comfort and sustain them in 
their affliction. It is certainly pos- 
sible that they expected he would re- 
store her to life; but as this is not 
mentioned; as the apostles had as yet 
raised up no one from the dead; as 
even Stephen hagenot been restored 
to life, we have authority for as- 
suming, or supposing, that they had 
formed any such expectation. 

39. Then Peter arose. See Notes on 
Luke xy. 18. {[ And all the widows. 
Whom Dorcas had benefited by her 
kindness. They had lost a benefac- 


| tress; and it was natural that they 


should recall her kindness, and ex- 
press their gratitude, by enumerating 
the proofs of her beneficence. Each 
one would therefore naturally dwell 
on the kindness which had beenshown 
to herself. 

40. But Peter put them all forth. From 
the room. See a similar case in Matt. 


JAFFA FROM TUE NORTIL 
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and turning him to the body, said, 
Tabitha,“ arise. And she opened 
her eyes; and when she saw Pe- 
ter, she sat up. 

41 And he gave her his hand, 
and lift her up; and when he had 
called the saints and widows, he? 
presented her alive. 

42 And it was known through- 
Jno. 11. 43. 


a Mar, 5. 41, 42. 6 1 Kings 17. 23. 


THE ACTS. 


* 
[A.D.44. | 


out all Joppa; and * many believed 
in the Lord. 

43 And it came to pass that he — 
tarried many days in Joppa with 
one Simon, a tanner. : 


CHAPTER X. 


HERE was a certain man 
in Cesarea called Cornelius, a 
e Jno. 12.11. 


ix. 25. Why this was done is not said. 
Perhaps it was because he did not 
wish to appear as if seeking publicity. 
If done in the presence of many per- 
sons, it might seem like ostentation. 
Others suppose it was that he might 
offer more fervent prayer to God than 
he would be willing they should wit- 
ness. Comp. 2 Kings iv. 33. ‘| Tabitha, 
arise. Comp. Mark vy. 41, 42. 

41. He presented her alive. He ex- 
hibited, or showed her to them alive. 
Comp. 1 Kings xvii. 23. 

42. And many believed, ete. A simi- 
lar effect followed when Jesus raised 
up Lazarus. See John xii. 11. 

This was the first miracle of this 
kind that was performed by the apos- 
tles. The effect was that many be- 
lieved. It was not merely a work of 
benevolence, in restoring to life one 
who contributed largely to the com- 
fort of the poor, but it was a means of 
extending and establishing, as it was 
designed doubtless to do, the King- 


= 


dom of the Saviour. 


CHAPTER X. 

This chapter commences a very im- 
portant part of the history of the 
transactions of the apostles. Before 
this, they had preached the Gospel to 
the Jews only. They seemed to have 
retained the feelings of their country- 
men on this subject, that the Jews 
were to be regarded as the peculiarly 
favored people, and that salvation was 
not to be offered beyond the limits of 
their nation. It was important, in- 
deed, that the Gospel should be offer- 
ed to them first; but the whole ten- 
dency of the Christian religion was to 
enlarge and liberalize the mind; to 
overcome the narrow policy and prej- 
udices of the Jewish people; and to 
diffuse itself over all the nations of 
the earth. In various ways, and by 
various parables, the Saviour had 
taught the apostles, indeed, that his 


Gospel should: be spread among the ~ 
Gentiles. He had commanded them 
to go and preach it to every creature. 
Mark xyi. 15. But he had told them 
to tarry in Jerusalem until they were 
endued with power from on high. 
Luke xxiy. 49. It was natural, there- 
fore, that they should receive special 
instructions and divine revelation on 
a point so important as this; and God 
selected the case of Cornelius as the 
instance by which he would fully es- 
tablish his purpose of conveying the 
Gospel to the Gentile world. It is 
worthy of observation, also, that he 
selected Feter for the purpose of con- 
veying the Gospel first to the Gentiles. 
The Saviour had told him that on him 
he would build his Chureh; that he 
would give to him first the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven; that is, that 
he should be the agent in opening the 
doors of the Church to both Jews and 
Gentiles. See Notes on Matt. xvi. 18, 
19. Peter had, in accordance with 
these predictions, been the agent in 
first presenting the Gospel to the Jews 
(Acts ii.); and the prediction was now 
to be completely fulfilled in extending 
the same Gospel to the Gentile world. 
The transaction recorded in this chap- 
ter is one, therefore, that is exeeed- 
ingly important in the history of tire 
Church, and we are not to be sur- 

rised that it is recorded at length. 

t should be remembered, also, that 
this point became afterward the source 
of incessant controversy in the early 
Church. The converts from Judaism 
insisted on the observance of the whole 
of the rites of their religion; the con- 
verts from among the Gentiles claim- 
ed exemption from them all. To set- 
tle these disputes; to secure the re- 
ception of the Gospel among the Gen- 
tiles, and to introduce them to the ~ 
Church with all the privileges of the 
Jews, required all the wisdom, talent, 
and address of the apostles. See Acts 


Pe Ge.S. 25 22.12, 


* 


MD-4i.] « 


centurion of the band called the 
Italian band, 

2A devout * man, and one that 
feared ’ God with all ¢ his house, 
which gaye much alms to ¢ the 
people, and prayed * to God alway. 


* b Ee. 7, 18. 


e Gen. 18.19. Psa, 101.2-7. c,18.8.  d Psa. 41.1. 
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3 He saw in a vision evidently, 
about the ninth hour of the day, 
an angel / of God coming in to him, 
and saying unto him, Cornelius. 

4 And when he looked on him, 
he was afraid, and said, What is it, 

e Psa. 119.2. Prov. 2. 3-5, J Heb. 1. 14, 


xi. 1-18; xv. Gal. ii. 
11-16. 

1. In Cesarea. See Notes on chap. 
viii. 40. {J Cornelius. This is a Latin 
name, and shows that the man was 
doubtless a Roman. It has been sup- 
posed by many interpreters that he 
was ‘‘a proselyte of the gate;” that 
is, one who had renounced ‘idolatry, 
and who observed some of the Jew- 
ish rites, though not circumcised, and 
not calledaJew. But there is no suf- 
ficient evidence of this. The recep- 
tion of the narrative of Peter (chap. 
i. 1-3) shows that the other apostles 
Tegarded him as a Gentile. In chap. 
x. 28, Peter evidently regards him as 
a foreigner—one who did not in any 
sense esteem himselfto beaJew. In 
chapter xi. 1, it is expressly said that 
“the Gentiles’ had received the word 
of God, evidently alluding to Corne- 
lius and to those who were with him. 
4 A centurion. One who was the com- 
mander of a division in the Roman 
army, consisting of a hundred men. 
A captain of a hundred. See Notes 
on Matt. viii. 5. %Oftheband. A di- 
vision of the Roman army, consisting 
of from four hundred to six hundred 
men. See Notes on Matt. xxvii. 27. 
4] The Italian band. Probably a band 
or regiment that was composed of sol- 
diers from Jtaly, in distinction from 
those which were composed ofsoldiers 
born in provinces. It is evident that 
many of the soldiers in the Roman 
army would be those who were born 
in other parts of the world; and it is 
altogether probable that those who 
were born in Rome or Italy would 
claim pre-eminence over those enlist- 
ed in other places. 

2. A devout man. Pious, or one who 
maintained the worship of God. See 
Notes on Luke ii. 25. Comp. Acts ii. 
5; viii. 2. 9 And one that feared God. 
This is often a designation of piety. 
See Notes on chap. ix. 31. Ithas been 
supposed by many that the expres- 
sions here used denote that Cornelius 
was a Jew, or was instructed in the 


Rom. xiy., Xy. 


Jewish religion, and was a proselyte. 
But this by no means follows. It is 
probable that there might have been 
among the Gentiles a few at least who 
were fearers of God, and who main- 
tained his worship according to the 
light which they had. So there may 
be now persons found in pagan lands 
who in some unknown way have been 
taught the evils of idolatry and the 
necessity of a purer religion, and who 
may be prepared to receive the Gospel. 
The Sandwich Islands were very much 
in this state when the American mis- 
sionaries first visited them. They had 
thrown away their idols, and seemed 
to be waiting for the message of mercy 
and the word of eternal life, as Corne- 
lius was. A few other instances have 
been found by missionaries in heathen 
lands of those whd have thus been 
prepared by a train of providential 
events, or by the teaching of the Spir- 
it, for the Gospel of Christ. J With 
all his house. With all his family. It 
is evident here that Cornelius instruct- 
ed his family, and exerted his influence 
to train them in the fear of God. True 
piety will always lead a man to seek 
the salvation of his family. 4] Much 
alms. Large and liberal charity. This 
is always an effect of piety. See James 
i. 27. Psa. xli.1. Prayed to God al- 
way. Constantly; meaning that he 
was in the regular habit of prayer. 
Comp. Rom. xii. 12. Luke xviii. 1. 
Psa. exix. 2. Prov. ii. 2-5. As no par- 
ticular kind of prayer is mentioned 
except secret prayer, we are not au- 
thorized to affirm that he offered pray- 
er in any other manner. It may be 
observed, however, that he who prays 
in secret will usually pray in his fam- 
ily; and as the family of Cornelius is 
mentioned as being also under the in- 
fluence of religion, it is, perhaps, nota 
forced inference that he observed fam- 
ily worship. ; 

3. He saw in a vision. See Notes on 
chap. ix. 10. J Zvidently. Openly; 
manifestly. J About the ninth hour. 
About three o’clock P.M. This was 
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Lord? And he said unto him, Thy 
prayers and thine alms are come up 
for a memorial ¢ before God. 

5 And now send men to Joppa, 
and call for one Simon, whose sur- 
name is Peter. 

@ Isa. 45, 19. 


ACTS. [A.D. 41. 


6 He lodgeth with one Simon, ° 
a tanner, whose house is by the 
sea-side: he shall tell thee ° what 
thou oughtest to do, 

7 And when the angel which 
spake unto Cornelius was depart- 

6c. 9, 43, ec. 11.14. 


_ 


the usual hour of evening worship 
among the Jews. {] An angel of God. 
See Notes on Matt. i. 20. Comp. Heb. 
i.14. This angel was sent to signify 
to Cornelius that his alms were ac- 
cepted by God as an evidence of his 

iety, and to direct him to send for 
ee to instruct him in the way of 
salvation. The importance of the oc- 
casion—the introduction of the Gos- 
pel to a Gentile, and hence to the en- 
tire Gentile world—was probably the 
chief reason why an angel was com- 
missioned to visit the Roman centuri- 
on. Comp. chap. xvi. 9, 10. 

4. And when he looked on him. Greek, 
Having fixed his eyes attentively on 
him. {| He was afraid. At the sud- 
denness and unexpected character of 
the vision. {| What is it, Lord? This 
is the expression ofsurprise and alarm. 
The word Lord should have been trans- 
lated si, as there is no evidence that 
this is an address to God, and still less 
that he regarded the personage pres- 
ent as the Lord. Compare Notes on 
chap. ix. 5. It is such language as a 
man would naturally use who was sud- 
denly surprised; who should witness 
astrange form appearing unexpected- 
ly before him; and who should ex- 
claim, ‘‘Sir, what is the matter?’ {Ave 
come up for a memorial, Are remem- 
bered before God. Compare Isa. xly. 
19. They were an evidence of piety 
toward God, and were accepted as 
such. Though he had not offered sac- 
rifice according to the Jewish laws; 
though he had not been circumcised ; 
yet, having acted according to the 
light which he had, his prayers were 
heard, and his alms were accepted. 
This was done in accordance with the 
general principle of the divine admin- 
istration, that God prefers the offer- 
ing of the heart to external forms; the 
expressions of love to sacrifice with- 
out it. This he had often declared. 
Isa. i. 11-15. Amos v. 21, 22. 1 Sam, 
xv. 22, ‘‘To obey is better than sacri- 
fice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rams.’” Hosea vi. 6, Eccl. v. 1. It 
should be remembered, however, that 


Cornelius was not depending on ex- 
ternal morality. His heart was in the 
work of religion. It should be remem- 
bered, further, that he was ready to 
receive the Gospel,when it was offered 
to him, and to become a Christian. In 
this there was an important difference 
between him and those who are de- 
pending for salvation on their moral- 
ity in Christian lands. Such men are 
inclined to defend themselves by the 
example of Cornelius, and to suppose 
that as he was accepted before he em- 
braced the Gospel, so they may be 
without embracing it. But there is an 
important difference in the two cai 
For, (1.) There is no evidence th 
Cornelius was depending on external 
morality for salvation. His offering 
was that of the heart, and not merely 
an external offering. (2.) Cornelius 
did not rely on his morality at all. His — 
was a work ofreligion. He feared God; 
he prayed to him; he exerted his in- 
fluence to bring his family to the same 
state. Moral men do neither. ‘ All 
their works they do to be seen of 
men ;’’ and in their heart there is “‘no 
good thing toward the Lord God of 
srael.’? Compare 1 Kings xiy. 13. 2 
Chron. xix. 3. Who ever hears of a 
man that ‘fears God,’’ and that prays, 
and that instructs his household in 7e- 
ligion, that depends on morality for sal- 
vation? (8.) Cornelius was disposed 
to do the will of God as far as it was 
made known to him. Where this ex- 
ists there is religion. The moral man 
is not. (4.) Cornelius was willing to 
embrace a Saviour when he was made 
known to him. The moral man is not, 
He hears ofa Saviour with unconcern; 
he listens to the message of God’s 
mercy from year to year without em- 
bracing it. In all this there is an im- 
portant difference between him and 
the Roman centurion; and while we 
hope that there may be many in pagan 
lands who are in the same state of 
mind that he was—disposed to do the 
will of God as far as made known, and 
therefore accepted and saved by his 
mercy in the Lord Jesus, yet this can 


i 


A.D. 41.] 
ed, he called two of his household 


servants, and a devout soldier of 


them that waited on him continu- 
ally: 

8 And when he had declared 
all Pilon things unto them, he sent 
them to Joppa. 


not be adduced to encourage the hope 


of salvationin those who do know his 
will, and yet will not do it. 

6. He lodgeth. He remains as a guest 
at his house. See chap. ix. 43. 9 By 
the sea-side. Joppa was a sea-port on 
the Mediterranean. Tanneries are 
erected on the margin of streams, or 
of any body of water, to convey away 


the filth produced in the operation of 


dressing skins. 

7. A devout soldier. A pious man. 
This is an instance of the effect of pi- 
ety in a military officer. Few men 
have more influence; and in this case 
the effect was seen not only in the pi- 
ety of his family, but of this attending 
soldier. Such men have usually been 
supposed to be far from the influence 
of religion; but this instance shows 
that even the disadvantages ofa camp 
are not necessarily hostile to the ex- 
istence of piety. Comp. Luke iii. 14. 

8. And when, ete. ‘‘It has been re- 
marked that from Joppa, Jonah was 
sent to preach to the Gentiles at Nin- 
eveh, and that from the same place 
Peter was sent to preach to the Gen- 
tiles at Cesarea.’’— Clarke. 

9. Peter went up, ete. Thesmall room 
in the second story, or on the roof of 
the house, was the usual place for re- 
tirement and prayer. See Notes on 
Matt. vi. 6; ix.2. Even when there 
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9 On the morrow, as they went 
on their journey, and drew nigh 
unto the city, Peter went” up upon 
the house-top to pray, about the 
sixth hour: 

10 And he became very hungry, 
and would have eaten; but while 

ac. 1. 5, ete. 


was no room constructed on the roof, 
the roof was a common resort for re- 
tirement and prayer. Around the 
edge a battlement or parapet was com- 
monly made, within which a person 
could be quite retired from public 
view. ‘At Jaffa, the ancient Jop- 
pa,’’ says Prof. Hackett (Illustrations 
of Scripture, p. 81), ‘‘where Peter was 
residing at the time of his vision on 
the house-top, I observed houses fur- 
nished with a wall around the roof, 
within which a person could sit or 
kneel without any exposure to the 
view of others, whether on the adja- 
cent houses or in the streets. At Je- 
rusalem I entered the house of a Jew 
early one morning, and found a mem- 
ber of the family, sitting secluded and 
alone on one of the lower roofs, en- 
gaged in reading the Scriptures and 
offering his prayers.” 

Dr. Thompson (Land and the Book, 
vol. i., page 52) says of these roofs, 
“When surrounded with battlements, 
and shaded by vines trained over them, 
they afford a very agreeable retreat, 
even at the sixth hour of the day— 
the time when Peter was favored with 
that singular vision, by which the 
kingdom of heaven was thrown open 
to the Gentile world.” The annexed 
cut will illustrate this. | About the 
siath hour. About twelve o’clock, or 


TERRACE WITH VINES. 


at noon. The Jews had two stated 


ing. But it is evident that the more 


seasons of prayer, morning and even-| pious of the Jews frequently added a 
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they made ready, he fell into a 
' trance, 

11 And saw % heaven opened, 
and a certain vessel descending 
unto him, as it had been a great 
sheet, knit at the four corners, and 
let down to the earth; _ 


a c.7.56. Rey.19.11. 
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12 Wherein were all manner of — 
four-footed beasts of the earth, and 
wild beasts, and creeping things, 
and fowls of the air. : 

13 And there came a voice to 
him, Rise, Peter; kill, and eat. 

14 But Peter said, Not so, Lord ; 


third season of devotion, probably at 
noon. Thus David says (Psa. ly. 17), 
‘“Evening and morning, and at noon, 
will I pray, and ery aloud.’”’ Thus 


Daniel ‘‘ kneeled upon his knees three | 


times a day and prayed.’ Daniel vi. 
10, 13.. It was also customary in the 
early Christian Church to offer prayer 
at the third, sixth, and ninth hours. 
(Clem. Alex. as quoted by Doddridge. ) 
Christians will, however, have not 
merely stated seasons for prayer, but 
they will seize upon moments of lei- 
sure, and when their feelings strongly 
incline them to it, to pray. 

10. And he became very hungry. From 
the connection, where it is said that 
they were making ready, that is, pre- 
paring a meal, it would seem that this 
was the customary hour of dining. 
The Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, 
however, had but two meals, and the 
first was usually taken abont ten or 
eleyen o'clock. 


seyen in the afternoon, at which time 
they observed their feasts. See Jahn’s 
Bibl. Archeeol. § 145. §] He fell into a 
trance. Greek, An ecstasy, exoracts, 
fell upon him. In chap. xi. 5, Peter 
says that iz a trance he saw a vision. 
The word trance, or ecstasy, denotes a 
state of mind when the attention is 
absorbed in a particular train of 
thought, so that the external senses 
are partially or entirely suspended. 
Itis ahigh species of abstraction from 
external objects, when the mind be- 
comes forgetful of surrounding things, 
and is fixed solely onits own thoughts, 
80 that appeals to the external senses 
do not readily rouse it. The soul 
seems to have passed out of the body, 
and to be conversant only with spir- 
itual essences. Thus Balaam is said 
to have seen the vision of the Al- 
mighty, falling into a trance (Numb. 
xxiv. 4,16); thus Paul, in praying in 
the Temple, fell into a trance (Acts 
xxii. 17); and perhaps a similar state 
is described in 2 Cor. xii. 2. This ef- 


This meal usually | 
consisted of fruit, milk, cheese, etc. 
Their principal meal was about six or | 


fect seems to be caused by so intense 
and absorbing a train of thought as to 
overcome the senses of#he body, or 
wholly to withdraw the mind from 
their influence, and to fix it on the 
unseen object that engrosses it. Itis ~ 
often a high state of revery, or absence 
of mind, which Dr. Rush describes as 
‘‘induced by the stimulus of ideas of 
absent subjects, being so. powerful as 
to destroy the perception of present 
objects.’ —Diseases of the Mind, p. 
310, ed. Philada., 1812. In the case of 
Peter, however, there was a supernat- 
ural influence that drew his attention 
away from present objects. 

11. And saw heaven opened. Chap. 
vii. 56. See Notes on Matt. iii. 16. 
This language is. derived from a com- 
mon mode of speaking in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as if the sky above us was 
a solid, vast expanse, and as if it were 
opened to present an opportunity for 
any thing to descend. It is language 
that is highly figurative. J And a cer- 
tain vessel. See Notes on chap. ix. 15. 
4] As it had been. It is important to 
mark this expression. The sacred 
writer does not say that Peter literal- 
ly saw such an object descending; but 
he uses this as an imperfect deserip- 
tion of the vision. It was not a liter- 
al descent of a vessel, but it was such 
a kind of representation to him, pro- 
ducing the same impression, and the 
same effect, as if such a vessel had de- 
seended. | Anit at the four corners. 
Bound, united, or tied. The corners 
were collected, as would be natural in 
putting any thing into a great sheet. 

12. Wherein, ete. This particular 
vision was suggested by Peter’s hun- 
ger, ver. 10. It was designed, howey- 
er, to teach him an important lesson 
in regard to the introduction of all 
nations to the Gospel. Its descend- 
ing from heaven may have been an in- 
timation that that religion which was 
about to abolish the distinction be- 
tween the Jews and other nations was 
of divine origin. See Rev. xxi. 2. ; 

14. 1 have never eaten, ete. In the 


ee Ne 
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for I have never eaten any thing 
that is*common or unclean. 

- 15 And the voice spake unto him 
again the second time, What God 
hath cleansed, ? that call not thou 
common. 


a Ley. 11. 2, etc. ; 20. 25. 
b Matt. 15. 11; ver. 28. 
25. 1 Tim. 4. 4. 


Deut, 14, 3, ete. 
Rom. 14, 14, ete. 


Ezek. 4, 14. 
1 Cor. 10. 
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16 This was done thrice; and 
the vessel was received up again 
into heaven. 

17 Now while Peter doubted in 
himself what this vision which he 
had seen should mean, behold, the 


Old Testament God had made a dis- 
tinction between clean and unclean 
animals. See Levit. xi. 2-27.. Deut. 
xiv. 3-20. This law remained in the 
Scriptures, and Peter plead that he 
had never violated it, implying that 
he could not now violate it, as it was 
alaw of God, and that, as it was unre- 
pealed, he did not dare to act in a dif- 
ferent manner from what it required. 
Between that law and the command 
which he now received in the vision 
there was an apparent variation, and 
Peter naturally referred to the well- 
known and admitted written law. 
One design of the vision was to show 
him that that law was now to pass 
away. J That is common. This word 
properly denotes that which pertains to 
all, but among the Jews, who were 
bound by special laws, and who were 
prohibited from many things that-were 
freely indulged in by other nations, 
the word common came to be opposed 
to the word sacred, and to denote that 
which was in.-common use among the 
heathens, hence that which was pro- 
Jane, or polluted. Here it means the 
same as profane, or forbidden. | Un- 
clean. Ceremonially unclean; that is, 
that which is forbidden by the cere- 
monial law of Moses. @ 
15. What God hath cleansed. What 
God has pronounced or declared pure. 
If God has commanded you to do a 
thing, it is not impure or wrong. Per- 
haps Peter would suppose that the 
design of this vision was to instruct 
him that the distinction between clean 
and unclean food, as recognized by the 
Jews, was about to be abolished, ver. 
17. But the result showed that it had 
a higher and more important design. 
It was to show him that they who had 
been esteemed by the Jews as unclean 
or profane—the entire Gentile world 
—might now be admitted to similar 
privileges with the Jews. That bar- 
rier was to be broken down, and the 
whole world was to be admitted to 
the same fellowship and privileges in 
the Gospel. See Eph. ii-l4. Gal. iii, 


28.. It was also true that the cere- 
monial laws of the Jews in regard to 
clean and unclean beasts was to pass 
away, though this was not directly 
taught in this vision. But when once 
the barrier was removed that sepa- 
rated the Jews and Gentiles, all the 
laws which were founded on such a dis- 
tinction, and which were’ framed to 
keep up such a distinction, passed away 
of course. The ceremonial laws of 
the Jews were designed solely to keep 
up the distinction between them and 
other nations. When the distinction 
was abolished; when other nations 
were to be admitted to the same priv- 
ileges, the laws which were made to 
keep up such a difference received 
their death-blow, and expired of 
course. Eor it is a maxim of all law, 
that when" the season why a law was 
made ceases to exist, the law becomes 
obsolete. Yetit was not easy to con- 
vince the Jews that their laws ceased 
to be binding. This point the apos- 
tles labored to establish; and from 
this point arose most of the difficul- 
ties between the Jewish and Gentile 
converts to Christianity. See Acts 
xv., and Rom. xiv., Xv. 

16. This was donethrice. Three times, 
doubtless to impress the mind of Pe- 
ter with the certainty and importance 
of the vision. Comp. Gen. xli. 32. 

17. Doubted in himself. Doubted in 
his own mind. He was perplexed, and 
did not know how to understand it. 
| Behold, the men, ete. We see here an 
admirable arrangement of the events 
of Providence to fit each other. Ev- 
ery part of this transaction is made to 
harmonize with every other part; and 
it was so arranged that just in the mo- 
ment when the mind of Peter was fill- 
ed with perplexity, the very event 
should occur which would relieve him 
of his embarrassment. Such a coinci- 
dence is not uncommon. An event 
of divine Providence may be as clear 
an expression of his will, nd may as 
certainly serve to indicate our duty, 
as the most manifest reyelation would 
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men which were sent from Corne- 
lius had made inquiry “for Simon’s 
house, and stood before the gate. 

18 And called, and asked wheth- 
er Simon, which was surnamed 
Peter, were lodged there. 

19 While Peter thought on the 
vision, the Spirit ’said unto him, 
Behold, three men seek thee. 

20 Arise, ° therefore, and get thee 
down, and go with them, doubting 
nothing ; for I have sent them. 

21 Then Peter went down to the 
men which were sent unto him 
from Cornelius, and said, Behold, 
I am he whom ye seek; what és 
the cause wherefore ye are come ? 

22 And they said, Cornelius, ¢ 
the centurion, a just man, and one 
that feareth God, and of good re- 
port ‘among all the nation of the 


a 9,43, 6c. 11,12, 
d ver. 1, etc. e€ c, 22,12, 


ec. 15,7. 
Heb. 11, 2. 
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Jews, was warned from God by an 
holy angel to send for thee into 
his house, and to hear words of 
thee. 

23 Then called he them in, and 
lodged them. And on the morrow 
Peter went away with them, and 
certain f brethren from Joppa ac- 
companied him. 7 

24 And the morrow after they 
entered into Ceésarea. And Cor- 
nelius waited for, them, and had 
called together his kinsmen .and 
near friends. 

25 And as Peter was coming in 
Cornelius met him, and fell down 
at his feet and worshipped him. 

26 But Peter took him up, say- 
ing,’ Stand up; I myself also am 
a man. ; 

27 And as he talked with him, 

Sf ver. 45. g ¢.14.14,15, Rev. 19.10; 22.9. 


do, and a state of mind may, by an ar- 
rangement of circumstances, be pro- 
duced that will be extremé@ly perplex- 
ing until some event shall occur, or 
some field of usefulness shall open, 


that will exactly correspond to it, and 


indicate to us the will of God. We 
should then carefully mark the events 
of God’s providence. We should ob- 
serve and record the train of our own 
thoughts, and should watch with in- 
terest any event that occurs, when we 
are perplexed and embarrassed, to ob- 
tain, if possible, an expression of the 
will of God. | Before the gate. The 
word here rendered ‘‘ gate,” rudavea, 
refers properly to the porch or princi- 


pal entrance to an Hastern house. See 
Notes on Matt. ix. 2; xxvi. 71. It 


does not mean, as with us, a gate, but 
rather a door. See Acts xii. 13. 

19. The Spirit. See Notes on Acts 
viii. 29. Comp. Isa. Ixy. 24.‘ And it 
shall come to pass, that before they 
call I will answer,”’ ete. 

22. To hear words of thee. 
structed by thee. 

23. And lodged them. They remain- 
ed with him through the night. Four 
days were occupied before Peter met 
Cornelius at Cesarea. On the first 
the angel appeared to Cornelius. On 
the second the messengers arrived at 
Joppa, ver. 9, On the third, Peter re- 


To be in- 


turned with them, ver. 23; and on the 
fourth they arrived at Cesarea, verse 
24,30. And certain brethren. Some 
Christians. They were six in number, 
chap. xi. 12. It was usual for the ear- 
ly Christians to accompany the apos- 
tles in their journeys. See Rom. xv. 
24. Actsxv.3. 83John6. 1 Cor. xvi. 
6,11. As this was an important event 
in the history of the Churech—the 
bearing of the Gospel to a Gentile—it 
was more natural and proper that Pe- 
ter should be attended with others. 
24. His kinsmen. His relatives, or 


‘the connections of his family. Aman 


may often do vast good by calling his 
kindred and friends to hear the Gos- 
pel. 

25. Fell down at his feet. This was 
an act of profound regard for him as 
an ambassador of God. In Oriental 
countries it was usual for persons to 
prostrate themselves at length on the 
ground before men of rank and honor, 
4] Worshipped him. This does not 
mean religious homage, but civil re- 
spect—the homage, or profound re- 
gard which was due to one in honor. 
See Notes on Matt. ii. 2. 

26. Stand up, ete. This does not im- 
ply that Peter supposed that Corne- 
lius intended to do him religious rey- 
erence. It was practically saying to 
him, ‘‘ITam nothing more than a man 
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he’ went in, and found many that 
were come together. 

28 And he said unto them, Ye 
know how that it is an unlawful 
thing 7 for a man that is a Jew to 
keep company, or come unto one 
of another nation; but God hath 
showed me? that I should not call 
any man common or unclean. 

29 Therefore came I unto you 
without gainsaying, as soon as I 
was sent for. I ask, therefore, for 
what intent ye have sent for me ? 

30 And Cornelius said, Four 
days ago I was fasting until this 
hour; and at the ninth hour I 

a Jno.4.9. 6c. 15.8.9. Eph. 3.6. 
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prayed in my house; and, behold, 
a man stood before me °in bright 
clothing, 

31 And said, Cornelius, thy 2 
prayer is heard, and thine alms are 
had in remembrance in the sight 
of God. 

32 Send therefore to Joppa, and 
call hither Simon, whose surname 
is Peter: he is lodged in the house 
of one Simon, a tanner, by the sea- 
side; who, when he cometh, shall 
speak unto thee. ) 

33 Immediately therefore I sent 
to thee; and thou hast well done 


that thou art come. Now ¢ there- 
¢ Matt. 28.3. ¢.1.10. d ver.4,etc. Dan. 10. 
12. Heb. 6.10. e Deut. 5. 27. 


as thou art, and pretend to no right 
to such profound respects as these, 
but am ready in civil life to show thee 
all the respect that is due.’’—Dodd- 
ridge. 

27. And as he talked with him. He 
probably met him at the door, or at 
a small distance from the house. It 
was an expression of joy thus to go 
out to meet him. 

28. It is an unlawful thing. This was 
not explicitly enjoined by Moses, but 
it seemed to be implied in his institu- 
tions,and was,at any rate,the common 
understanding of the Jews. The de- 
sign was to keep them a separate peo- 
ple. To do this, Moses forbade alli- 
ances by contract, or marriage, with 
the surrounding nations, which were 
idolatrous. See Levit. xviii. 24-80. 
Deut. vii. 3-12. Comp. Ezra ix. 11, 
12. This command the Jews pervert- 
ed, and explained it as referring to in- 
tercourse of all kinds, even to the ex- 
ercise of friendly offices and commer- 
cial transactions. Comp. John iv. 9. 
§] Of another nation. Greek, another 
tribe. It refers here to all who were 
not Jéws. {| God hath showed me. 
Comp. chap. xv. 8,9. He had showed 
him by the vision, vs. 11,12. {Any 
man common or unclean. See Notes 
on ver. 14. That no man was to be 
regarded as excluded from the gppor- 
tunity of salvation, or was to be de- 
spised and abhorred. The Gospel was 
to be preached to all; the barrier be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles was broken 
down, and all were to be regarded as 
capable of being saved. 


29. Without gainsaying. Without 
saying any thing against it; without 
hesitation or reluctance. {JZ ask, 
therefore, etc. The main design for 
which Cornelius had sent for him had 
been mentioned to Peter by the mes- 
senger, ver. 22. But Peter now de- 
sired from his own lips a more partic- 
ular statement of the considerations 
which had induced him to send for 
him. {| or what intent. For what 
purpose or design. 

30. Four days ago.° See Notes on 
ver. 23. J Until this hour. 
hour, or three o’clock, P.M. See ver. 
3. Aman. Called, in ver. 3, an an- 

el. He had the appearance ofa man. 

omp. Mark xvi. 5. {Jn bright cloth- 
ing. See Notes on Matt. xxviii. 3. ~ 

33. Thou hast well done. This is an 
expression of grateful feeling. {J Be- 
fore God. In the presence of God. 
It is implied that they believed that 
God saw them; that they were assem- 
bled at his command, and that they 
were disposed to listen to his instruc- 
tions. 

34. Then Peter opened his mouth. Be- 
gan to speak. Matthew y. 2. 4 Ofa 
truth. Truly, evidently. That is, I 
have evidence here that God is no re- 
specter of persons. {Js no respecter 
of persons. The word used here de- 
notes the act of showing favor to one 
on account of rank, family, wealth, or 
partiality arising from any cause. It 
is explained in James ii. 1-4. A judge 
is a respecter of persons when he fa- 
yors one of the parties on account of 
private friendship, or because he is a 
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fore are we all here present before 
God, to hear all things that are 
commanded thee of God. 

34 Then Peter opened Ais mouth, 
and said, Of a truth, I perceive 


. @ Deut.10.17. ¢.19.7. Job 34.19, Rom.2.11. Gal. 
2.65" 1 Pet. 1.17. 
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that God “is no respecter of per- _ 


sons: 


35 But in® every nation he that ~ 


feareth him, and worketh’ right- 
eousness, is accepted with him. — 
b Rom, 2. 13,27; 3. 22,29; 10.12,13, Eph. 2, 13-18. 


man of rank, influence, or power, or 
because he belongs to the same polit- 
ical party, etc. The Jews supposed 
that they were peculiarly favored by 


God, and that salvation was not ex- | 
tended to other nations, and that the | 


fact of being a Jew entitled them to 
this favor. Peter here says that he 
had learned the error of this doctrine, 
and that a man is not to be accepted 
because he is a Jew, nor to be excluded 
because he is a Gentile. The barrier 
is broken down; the offer is made to 
all; God will save all on the same 
principle; not by external privileges 
or rank, but according to their char- 
acter. ‘The same doctrine is elsewhere 
explicitly stated in the New Testa- 
ment.. Rom. ii. 11. Eph. vi. 9.. Col: 
iii. 25. It may be observed here that 
this does not refer to the doctrine of 
divine sovereignty or election. It 
simply affirms that God will not save 
aman because he is a Jew, or because 
he is rich, or learned, or of elevated 
“rank, or on account of external priy- 
ileges; nor will he exclude a man be- 
cause he is destitute of these privi- 
leges. But this does not affirm that 
he will not make a difference in their 
character, and then treat them accord- 
ing to their character, nor that he 
will not pardon whom he pleases. 
That is a different question. The in- 
terpretation of this passage should be 
limited strictly to the ease in hand— 
to mean that God will not accept and 
save a2 man on account of external na- 
tional rank and privileges. That he 
will not make a difference on. other 
grounds is not affirmed here, nor any 
where in the Bible. Comp. 1 Cor, iy. 
7. Rom. xii. 6. It is worthy of re- 
mark further, that the most strenuous 
advocate for the doctrines of sover- 
cignty and election—the apostle Paul 
—is also the one that labored most to 
establish the doctrine that Godis no re- 
specter of persons—that is, that there 
is no difference between the Jews and 
Gentiles in regard to the way of salva- 
tion; that God would not save a man 
because he was a Jew, nor destroy a 


man because he was a Gentile. Yet 
in regard to the whole race viewed as ly- 
ing on a level, he maintained that God 
has a right to exercise the preroga- 
tives of a sovereign, and to have mer- 
cy on whom he willhave mercy. The 
doctrine may be thus stated. (1.) 
The barrier between the Jews and 
Gentiles was broken down. (2.) All 


| men thus were placed on alevel—none 


to be saved by external privileges, 
none to be lost by the want of them. 
(3.) All were guilty (Rom. i, ii., ili.), 
and none had.a claim on God. (4.) If 
any were saved, it would be by God’s 
showing mercy on such of this com- 
mon mass as he chose. See Rom. iii. 
22; x.12; ii. 11. Gal. ii.6; compared 
with Rom. ix. and Eph. i. : 
35. But in every nation, ete. This is 
given as a reason for what Peter had 
just said, that God was no respecter 
of persons. The sense is, that he now 
perceived that the favors of God were 
not confined to the Jew, but might be 
extended to all others on the same 
principle. The remarkable®circum- 
stances here—the vision to him, and 
to Cornelius, and the declaration that 
the alms of Cornelius were accepted— 
now conyinced him that the favors of 


God were no longer to be confined to _ 


the Jewish people, but might be ex- 
tended to all. This was what the vis- 
ion was designed to teach, and to com- 
municate this knowledge to the apos- 
tles was an important step in their 
work of spreading the Gospel... {| Le 
every nation,. Among all people. Jews 
or Gentiles. Acceptance with God 
does not depend on the fact of being 
descended from Abraham, or ef pos- 
sessing external privileges, but on the 
state of the heart. j He that feareth 
him. This is put for piety toward 
God in general. See Notes on chap. 
ix. 31. It means that he who honors 
God and keeps his law; he who is a 
true worshipper of God, according to 
the light and privileges which he has, 
is approved by him, as giving evidence 
that he is his friend. | And worketh 
righteousness. Does that which is right 
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386 The word which God sent 
unto the children of Israel, preach- 
. @ Isa. 57.19. Col. 1.20. 
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ing peace * by Jesus Christ (he is® 
Lord of all) ; 


6 Psa. 24.7-10. Matt. 28.18. Heb.14.9. 1Cor. 15. 
27. Eph. 1. 20-22. 1 Pet.3.22. Rey. 17. 14. 


and just. This refers to his conduct 
towardman. He that discharges con- 


- scientiously his duty to his fellow- 


men, and evinces by his conduct that 
he is a righteous man. These two 
things comprehend the whole of re- 
ligion, the sum ofall the requirements 
of God—piety toward God, and justice 
toward men; and Cornelius had 
showed these, he showed that, though 
a Gentile, he was actuated by true re- 
ligion. We may observe here, (1.) 
That it is not said that Cornelius was 
accepted on account of his good works. 
Those works were simply an evidence 
of true piety in the heart; a proof 
that he feared and loved God, and not 
a meritorious ground of acceptance. 
(2.) He improved the light which he 
had. (3.) He embraced the Saviour when 
he was offered to him. This circum- 


‘stance makes an essential difference 


between Cornelius and those who de- 
pend on their morality in Christian 
Jands. They do not embrace the Lord 
Jesus, and they are, therefore, totally 
unlike the Roman centurion. His ex- 
ample should not be plead, therefore, 
by thosewho zeglect the Saviour, for 
it furnishes no evidences that they will 
be accepted when they are totally un- 


like him. 

‘36. The word. That is, this is the 
word, or the doctrine. Few passages 
in the New Testament have perplexed 
critics more than this. It has been 
difficult to ascertain to what the term 
“word” in the accusative case (rdv 
Aéyov) here refers. Our translation 
would lead us to suppose that it is 
synonymous with what is said in the 
following verse. But it should be re- 
marked that the term used there, and 
translated ‘‘word,”’ as if it were a rep- 
etition of what is said here, is a differ- 
ent term. It is not Adyon, logon, but 
pha, rena—a word, a thing; not a 
doctrine. I understand the first term 
‘word’ to be an introduction of the 


~ doctrine which Peter set forth, and to 


be governed by a preposition under- 
derstood. The whole passage may be 
thus expressed: Peter had been asked 
to teach Cornelius and his assembled 
friends. It was expected, of course, 
that he would instruct him in regard 
to the true doctrines of religion—the 


doctrine which had been conmimuni- 
cated to the Jews. He commences, 
therefore, with a statement respect- 
ing the true doctrine of the Messiah, 
or the way of salvation which was now 
made known to the Jews. ‘In regard 
to the word, or the doctrine which 
God sent to the children of Israel, pro- 
claiming peace through Jesus Christ 
(who is Lord ofall), you know already. 
that which was done, or the transac- 
tions which occurred throughout all 
Judea, from Galilee, where he com- 
menced his ministry after Jehn had 
preached, that this was by Jesus 
Christ, since God had anointed him,”’ 
etc. Peter here assumes that Corneli- 
us had some knowledge of the princi- 
pal events of the life of the Saviour, 
though it was obscure and imperfect ; 
and his discourse professes only to 
state this more fully and clearly. 
4] Unto the children of Israel. To the 
Jews. The Messiah was promised to 
them, and spent his life among them. 


| Preaching. That is, proclaiming, or- 
announcing. God did this by Jesus 
Christ. ./ Peace. This. word some- 


times refers to the peace or union 
which was made between Jews and 
Gentiles, by breaking down the wall 
of division between them. But it is 
here used in a wider sense, to denote 
peace or reconciliation with God. He 
announced the way by which man 
might be reconciled to God, and might 
find peace. J He is Lord of all. That 
is, Jesus Christ. He is sovereign, or 
ruler of both Jews and Gentiles, and 
hence Peter saw the propriety of 
preaching the Gospel to one as to the 
other. See John xvii. 2. Matt. xxviii. 
18. Eph. i. 20-22. The word Lord here 
used does not necessarily imply divin- 
ity, but only that the Lord Jesus, as 
Mediator, had been constituted or 
appointed lord or ruler over all na- 
tions. Itis true, however, that this is 
a power which we can not conceive to 
have been delegated to one that was 
not divine. Comp. Rom. ix. 5. : 
37. Thatword. Greek, pijua—a differ- 
ent word from that in the previous 
verse. It may be translated thing as 
well as word. | Which was published. 
Greek, which was done. ‘‘ You know, 
though it may be imperfectly, what 
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37 That word, I say, ye know, 
which was published throughout 
all Judea, and began from Gali- 
lee, after the baptism which John 
preached : 

38 How God anointed * Jesus 
of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost 
and with power, who?’ went about 
doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed ¢ of the devil: for ¢ 
God was with him. 

39 And we“ are witnesses of all 


a Lu. 14,18. Heb.1.9. & Matt. 12, 15. 
¢1 Jno. 3.8. d Jno, 3.2. e Lu, 24,48. c. 3,32. 
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things which he did, both in the 
land of the Jews and in Jerusalem ; 
whom they slew and hanged on a 
tree. ‘ 

40 Him God raised up/ the third 
day, and showed him openly ; 

41 Not’ to all the people, but 
unto witnesses chosen before * of 
God, even to us, who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose from 
the dead. : 

42 And he @®mmanded us *‘ to 


Matt. 28. 1, 2. g Jno. 14.22. Jno. c. 20 and 21. 
h Jno. 15. 16. 2 Matt. 28. 19, 20. 


was done or accomplished in Judea,” 
ete. | Zhroughout all Judea. The mira- 
cles of Ghrist were not confined to any 
place, but were wrought in every part 
of the land. For an account of the 


divisions of Palestine, see Notes on | 


Matt. ii. 22. J And began, ete. Greek, 
having been begun in Galilee. Gali- 
lee was not far from Cesarea. There 
was, therefore, the more probability 
that Cornelius had heard of what had 
occurred there. Indeed, the Gospels 
themselves furnish the highest eyi- 
dence that the fame of the miracles of 
Christ spread into all the surround- 
ing regions. 

38. How God anointed, ete. That is, 
set him apart to this work, and was 
with him, acknowledging him as the 
Messiah. See Notes on Matt. i. 1. 
4| With the Holy Ghost. See Notes on 
Luke iv. 19. The act of anointing 
kings and priests seems to have been 
emblematic of the influences of the 
Holy Ghost. Here it means that God 
imparted to him the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, thus consecrating him for 
the work of the Messiah. See Matt. 
lil, 16,17. John iii. 34, ‘God giveth 
not the Holy Spirit by measure unto 
him.” §] And with power. The power 
of healing the sick, raising the dead, 
ete. J Who went about doing good. 
Whose main business it was to travel 
from place to place to do good. He 
did not go for applause, or wealth, or 
comfort, or ease, but to dffuse happi- 
ness as far as possible. This is the 
simple but sublime record of his life. 
It gives us a distinct portrait of his 
character, as he is distinguished from 
conquerors and kings, from false 
prophets, and from the mass of men. 
‘|Andhealing,etc. Restoring to health. 
“|All that were oppressed of the devil. 


All that were possessed by him. See 
Notes on Matt. iv. 23, 24. God was 
with him. God appointed him, and 
furnished by his miracles the highest 
evidence that re had sent him. His 
miracles were such that they could be 
wrought only by God. ’ 

39. And we are witnesses. We who 
areapostles. See Notes on Luke xxiv. 
48. In the land of the Jews. In the 
country of Judea. 4] Whom they slew, 
etc. Our translation would seem to 
imply that there were two separate 
acts—first slaying him, and then sus- 
pending him. But this is neither 
according to truth nor to the Greek 
text. The original is simply,g* whom 
they put to death, suspending him on 
atree.’? §Onatree. Onacross. See 
Notes on chap. v. 80. 

40. Showed him openly. Manifestly ; 
so that there could be no deception, 
no doubt of his resurrection. 

41. Not to all the people. Not to the 
nation at large, for this was not nec- 
essary in order to establish the truth of 
his resurrection. He, however, show- 
ed himself to many persons. See the 
Harmony of the accounts of the resur- 
rection of Jesus at the close of the 
Notes on Matthew. YJ Chosen of God. — 
Appointed by God, or set apart by 
his authority through Jesus Christ. 
‘| Who did eat and drink, ete. And by 
doing this he furnished the clearest 
possible proof that he was truly risen ; 
that they were not deceived by an il- 
lusion of the imagination, or by a 
phantasm. Comp. John xxi. 12, 18. 

42. And he commanded us, ete. Matt. 
Xxvili. 19,20. Mark xvi. 15, 16. YAnd 
to testify. To bear witness. § That it 
is he, ete. See Notes on John y. 22-27. 
Comp. the references in the margin. 
| Of quick. The living. The doctrine . 


AD.41.] 


preach unto the people, and to fes- 
tify that “it is he which was or- 
dained of God to be the Judge of 
quick and dead. 

43 To him ® give all the proph- 
ets witness, that through his name 
whosoever ¢ believeth in him shall 
receive remission of sins. 

44 While Peter yet spake these 
words, the Holy Ghost ¢ fell on all 
them which heard the word. 

45 And they ¢ of the circumcis- 
ion which believed were astonish- 
ed, as many as came with Peter, 


@ Jno. 5. 22,27. c.17. 31. 2 Cor.5.10. 1 Pet.4.5. 
b Lu, 24.27,44. Jno. 5.39. 
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because that on the Gentiles also 
was poured out the gift of the 
Holy Ghost; 

46 For they heard them speak’ 
with tongues, and magnify God. 
Then answered Peter, 

47 Can’ any man forbid water, 
that these should not be baptized 
which have received the Holy 
Ghost as well as we ? 

48 And he commanded them to 
be baptized in the name of the 
Lord. Then prayed they him to 
tarry certain days. 


e Jno.3.14,17. Rom. 10.11, 
e ver. 23, fc. 2.4. 


d c.4.31, 
g ¢. 8.12. 


of the New Testament is, that those 
who are alive when the Lord Jesus 
shall return to judge the world, will 
be caught up in vast numbers like 
clouds, to meet him in the air, with- 
out seeing death. 1 Thess. iv. 16, 17. 
Yet before this they will experience 
such a change in their bodies as shall 


fit them for the judgment and for their ! 


eternal residence—a change which will 
liken them to those who have died, and 
have risen from the dead. What this 
change will be, speculation may fancy, 
but the Bible has not revealed. See 
1 Cor. xv. 52, ‘‘ The dead shall be raised, 
and we shall be changed.”’ 

43. To him give, etc. See Notes on 
Luke xxiv. 27,44. {That through his 
name, ete. This was implied in what 
the prophets said. See Rom, x. 11. It 
was not, indeed, expressly affirmed 
that they who believed in him should 
be pardoned, but this was implied in 
what they said. They promised a 
Messiah, and their religion consisted 
mainly in believing in a Messiah to 
come. See the reasoning of the apos- 
tle Paul in Rom. iy. 

44. The Holy Ghost fell, etc. Endow- 
ing them with the power of speaking 
with other tongues, ver. 46. Of this 
the apostle Peter makes much in his 
argument in chap. xi.17. By this, God 
showed that the Gentiles were to be 
admitted to the same privileges with 
the Jews, and to the blessings of sal- 
vation in the same manner. Comp. 
chap. ii. 1-4. {| Which heard the word. 
The word of God; the message of the 
Gospel. 

45. And they of the circumcision, Who 
had been Jews. { Were astonished. 


Were amazed that Gentiles should be . 
admitted to the same favor as them- 
selves. 

46. Speak with tongues. In other lan- 
guages than their own native tongue, 
chap. ii.4. §[ And magnify God. And 
praise God. 

47. Can any man forbid water, ete. 
They have shown that they are favor- 
ed in the same way as the Jewish con- 
verts. God has manifested himself to 
them as he did to the Jews on the day 
of Pentecost. Is it not clear, there- 
fore, that they are entitled to the 
privilege of Christian baptism? The 
expression here used is one that would 
naturally refer to water as being 
brought ; that is, to a small quantity; 
and would seem to imply that they 
were baptized, not by immersion, but 
by pouring or sprinkling. . 

48. And he commanded them,etc. Why 
Peter did not himself baptize them is 
unknown. It might be, perhaps, be- 
cause he chose to make use of the 
ministry of the brethren who were 
with him, to prevent the possibility 
of future eavil. If they did it them- 
selves, they could not so easily be led 
by the Jews to find fault with it. It 
may be added, also, that it seems not 
to have been the practice of the apos- 
tles themselves to baptize very ex- 
tensively. See 1 Cor. i. 14-17, “Christ 
sent me not to baptize, but to preach 
the Gospel.” 


CHAPTER XJ. 


1. And the apostles and brethren. The 
Christians who werein Judea. Heard, 
etc. So extraordinary an occurrence 
as that at Cesarea, the descent of the 
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yheD the apostles and brethren 
that were in Judea heard 

that the Gentiles had also received 

the word of God. 

2 And when Peter was come up 
to Jerusalem, they ¢ that were of 
the circumcision. contended with 
hin, 

3 ‘Saying, Thou wentest in to 
men uncircumcised, and didst eat 
with them. 

4 But Peter rehearsed the matter 
from the beginning, and expound- 
ed it by order unto them, saying, 

5 I was in the city of Joppa, 
praying ; and in a trance I saw a 
vision, ‘A certain vessel descend, 
as it had been a great sheet let 


down from heaven by four cor- | 


ners; and it came even to me: 
6 Upon the which when I had 


fastened mine eyes, I considered, 
@ c.10. 23,28. Gal. 2.12. c. 10.9, etc. 


vom 
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and saw four-footed beasts of the 
earth, and wild beasts, and creep- 
ing things, and fowls of the air. 

7 And I heard a voice saying 
unto me, Arise, Peter; slay, end 
eat. 

8 But I said, Not so, Lord; me 
nothing common or unclean hath 
at any time entered into my mouth. 

9 But the voice answered me 
again from heaven, What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou 
common. 

10 And a was done three 
times: and all were drawn uP. 
again into heaven. 

“11 And, behold, immediately ; 
there were three men alreacly come 
unto the house where I was, sent 
from Cesarea unto me. 

12 And the Spirit ? bade me go 
with them, nothing doubting. 


Moreover, these six brethren ac- 
6 Jno. 16. 13. 


Holy Spirit on the Gentiles, and their 
reception into the Church, would ex- 
cite attention, and be likely to pro- 
duce much sensitiveness in regard to 
the conduct of Peter and those with 
him, 
ideas of the Jews, that it is not to be 
wondered at that it led to contention. 

2. They that were of the circumcision. 
The Christians who had been convert- 
ed fromamong the Jews. 4] Contended 
with him. Disputed; reproved him ; 
charged him with being in fault. This 
is one of the circumstances which 
show conclusively that the apostles 
and early Christians did not regard 
Peter as having any particular suprem- 
acy over the Church, or as being in 
any peculiar sense the vicar of Christ 
upon earth. If he had been regarded 
as having the authority which the Ro- 
man Catholics claim for him, they 
would have submitted at once to what 
he had thought proper to do. But 
the primitive Christians had no such 
idea of his authority. This claim for 
Peter is not only opposed to this 
place, but to every part of the New 


Testament. : 
3. And didst eat with them. See Notes 
on chap. x. 18, 14. 
4, But Peter rehearsed. Greek, Peter 
beginning, explained it to them in or- 


It was so contrary to all the | 


der; that is, he began with the vis- 
ion which he saw, and gave a narra- 
tive of the various events in order, as 
they actually occurred. A simple and 
unyarnished statement of facts is usu- 
ally the best way of disarming preju- 
dice and silencing opposition. Oppo- 
sition most commonly arises from 
prejudice, or from false. and exagger- 
ated statements, and such opposition 
can be best removed, not by angry 
contention, but by an unyarnished 
relation of facts. In most cases preju- 
dice will thus be disarmed, and oppo- 
sition will die away, as was the case in 
regard to the admission of the Gen- 
tiles to the Church. [And expounded 
it. Explained it; stated it asit actual- 
ly oecurred. In order. One event 


| after another, as they happened. He 


thus showed that his own mind had 
been as much biased as theirs, and 
stated in what manner his prejudices 
had: been removed. It often happens 
that those who become most zealous 
and devoted in any new measures for 
the advancement of religion were as 
much opposed to them at first as oth- 
ers. They are led from one cireum- 
stance to another, until their preju- 
dices die away, and the providence and 
Spirit of God indicate clearly their 
duty. 


fa 


— 
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companied me; and we entered 
into the man’s house: 

13 And he showed us how he 
had seen an angel in his house, 
which stood and said unto him, 
Send men to Joppa, and call for 
Simon, whose surname is Peter; 

14 Who shall tell thee words ¢ 
whereby thou and all thy house 
shall be saved. 

15 And as I began to speak, the 
Holy Ghost fell on them, as ® on 
us at the beginning. 

16 Then remembered T the word 
of the Lord, how that he said, 


a@ Psa.19.7-11, Jno. 6. 63, 68. 6 ¢,2.4. 
¢ Matt.3.11. Jno. 1. 26,33. ¢. 1.5. 
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John ° indeed baptized with wa- 
ter; but “ye shall be baptized 


with the Holy Ghost. 


17 Forasmuch then as God gave 
‘them the like gift as he did unto 
us who believed on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, what / was I, that I could 
withstand God ? ’ 

18 When they heard these shies 
they held their peace, and glorified 
God, saying, Then hath God also 
to the Gentiles # granted repent- 
ance unto life. 

19 Now they’ which were scat- 


tered abroad upon the prea. 


d Isa, 44.3. Joel 2. 28. 5.8, 9. 
Bi 9. 21-26, g Rom. 10, 12, 13; are 9, 16. 
h.c. 8,1. 


5-14. See chap. x. 9-33. 

14. Andall thy house. Thy family. This 
is a circumstance which is omitted in 
the accountin chap. x. Itis said, how- 
ever, in chap. x. 2, that Cornelius fear- 
ed God with all his house. Itis evident 
from chap. x. 48 that the family also 
received the ordinance of baptism, and 
was received into the Church. 

15. And as Ibegun to speak. Or, while 
Iwas speaking. |] Zhe Holy Ghost, etc. 
Chap. x. 44. 

16. The word of the Lord. See Notes 
on chap. i. 5. 

17. What wasI. What poweror right 
had I to oppose the manifest will of 
God that the Gentiles should be re- 


ceived into the Christian Church, 


{Withstand God. Oppose or resist 
God. He had indicated his will; he 
had showed his intention to save the 
Gentiles; and the prejudices of Peter 
were all overcome. One of the best 
means of destroying prejudice and 
false opinions is a powerful revival of 
religion. More erroneous doctrines 
and unholy feelings are overcome in 
such scenes than in all the bigoted 
and fierce contentions that have ever 
taken place. If men wish to root 


-error out of the Church, they should 


strive by all means to promote every 
where revivals of pure and undefiled 
religion. The Holy Spirit more easily 
and effectually silences false doctrine, 
and destroys heresy, than all the de 
nunciations of fierce theologians; all 
the alarms of heated zealots for ortho- 
doxy; and all the anathemas which 
pr ofessed love for the purity of the 
Church ever utters from the icebergs 


on which such champions usually seek 
their repose and their home. 

18. They held their peace. They were 
convinced, as Peter had been, by the 
manifest indications of the will of God. 
4| Then hath God, ete. The great truth 
is in this manner established that the 
doors of the Church are opened to the 
entire Gentile world—a truth that was 
worthy of this remarkable interposi- 
tion. Itat once changed the views of 
the apostles and of the early Chris- 
tians; gave them new, large, and liber- 
al conceptions of the Gospel ; broke 
down their long-cherished prejudices; 
taught them to look upon all men as 
their brethren; impressed their hearts 
with the truth, never after to be eradi- 
cated, that the Christian Church was 
founded for the wide world, and that 
it opened the same glorious pathway 
to life wherever man might be found, 
whether with the narrow prejudice of 
the Jew, or amidst the degradations 
of the pagan world. To this truth we 
owe our hopes; for this, we should 
thank the God’ of heaven ; and im- 
pressed with it, we should seek to in- 
vite the entire world to partake with 
us of the rich provisions of the Gospel 
of the blessed God, 

19. Now they, ete. This verse intro- 
duces anew train ofhistorical remark ; 
and from this point the course of 
the history of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles takes! new direction. Thus far, 
the history had recorded chiefly the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Jews. 
From this point the history records 
the efforts made to convert the Gen- 
tiles. It begins with the labors put 
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that arose about Stephen, traveled 
as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and 
Antioch, preaching the word to 
none but“ unto the Jews only. 
20 And some of them were men 
; a Matt. 10.6. 
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of Cyprus and Cyrene, which, 
when they were come to Antioch, 
spake unto the Grecians, ’ preach- 
ing the Lord Jesus. 

21 And the’ hand of the Lord 


bc. 6.1; 9.29. e Lu. 1. 66. 


forth in the important city of Anti- 
och (ys. 19, 20); and as, during the 
work of grace that occurred in that 
_ city, the labors of the apostle Paul 
were especially sought (vs. 25, 26), the 
sacred writer thenceforth confines the 
history mainly to his travels and la- 
bors. | Which were scattered abroad. 
See chap. vili.1. ‘J As far as Phenice. 
Pheenice, or Pheenicia, was a province 
of Syria; which in its largest sense 
comprehended a narrow strip of coun- 
try lying on the eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean, and extending from 
Antioch to the borders of ‘Egypt. 
But Phenice Proper extended only 
from the cities of Laodicea to Tyre, 
and included only the territories of 
Tyre and Sidon. This country was 
ealled sometimes simply Canaan. See 
Notes on Matt. xv. 22. J And Cyprus. 
An island off the coast of Asia Minor, 
in the Mediterranean Sea. See Notes 
on Acts iv. 36. And Antioch. There 
were two cities of this name, one situ- 
ated in Pisidia in Asia Minor (see chap. 
xiii 14); the other, referred to here, 
was situated on the River Orontes, and 
was long the capital of Syria. It was 
built By idionetia Nicanor,and was call- 
ed Antioch in honor of his father Anti- 
ochus. It was founded three hundred 
and one years before Christ. It is not 
mentioned in the Old Testament, but 
is several times mentioned in the 
Apocrypha and in the New Testa- 
ment. It was long the most power- 
ful city of the East, and was inferior 
only to Seleucia and Alexandria. It 
was famous for the fact that the right 
of citizenship was conferred by Seleu- 
eus on the Jews as well as the Greeks 
and Macedonians, so that here they 
had the privilege of worship in their 
own way without molestation. It is 
probable that the Christians would be 
regarded merely as a sect of Jews, and 
would be here suffered to celebrate 
their worship without interruption. 
On this account it may have been that 
the early Christians regarded this city 
as of such particular importance, be- 
cause here they could find a refuge 
from persecution, and be permitted to 


worship God without molestation. 
This city was honored as a Roman 
colony, a metropolis, and an asylum. 
It was large; was almost square; had 
many gates; was adorned with fine 
fountains; and was a city of great 
opulence. It was, however, subject 
to earthquakes, and was several times 
nearly destroyed. In the year 588 it 
experienced an earthquake in which 
60,000 persons were destroyed. It was 
conquered by the Saracens in A. D. 688, 
and, after some changes and revolu- 
tions, was taken during the Crusades, 
after along and bloody siege, by God- 
frey of Bouillon, June3, A.D. 1098. In 
1268 it was taken by the Sultan of 
Egypt, who demolished it, and placed 
it under the dominion of the Turk. 
Antioch is now called Antakia, and 
contains about 10,000 inhabitants.— 
Robinson’s Calmet. ‘‘There was every 
thing in the situation and cireumstan- 
ces of the city,” say Conybeare and 
Howson (Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
vol. i., p. 121), ‘‘ to make it a place of 
concourse for all classes and kinds 
of people. By'its harbor of Seleu- 
cia it was in communication with all 
the trade of the Mediterranean; and, 
through the open country behind 
the Lebanon, it was conveniently ap- 
proached by the caravans from Meso- 
potamia and Arabia. It united the 
inland advantages of Aleppo with the 
maritime opportunities of Smyrna. It 
was almost an Oriental Rome, in which 
all the forms of the civilized life of 
the empire found some representative. 
Through the first two centuries of the 
Christian era it was what Constanti- 
nople became afterward, ‘the Gate of 
the East.’’’ The opposite plan will il- 
lustrate the situation ofthe city. “If 
any city in the first century was wor- 
thy to be called the Heathen Queen 
and Metropolis of the East, that city 
was Antioch. She was represented, 
in a famous allegorical statue, as a 
female figure, seated on a rock and 
crowned, with the River Orontes at 
her feet.’>—Conybeare and Howson, 
yol.i.,p.125. The present appearance 
of the city is indicated by the cut on p. 
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was with them; anda great num- 


ACTS. > [A.D.41. 
22 Then tidings of these things 


ber believed, and turned“ unto the | came unto the ears of the church 


Lord. 


@ c. 15.19. 


1 Thess. 1.9. 


which was in Jerusalem; and they 


- 


ALLEGORIOAL STATUE OF ANTIOOH, 


209. Itis by the Rey.8. C. Malan, and 
is taken from Churton and Jones on | 
the New Testament. {| Preaching the | 
word. The word of God, the Gospel. 
4| To none but unto the Jews only. They 
had the common prejudices of the 
Jews, that the offers of salvation were 
to be made only to Jews. 

20. Were men of Cyprus and Cyrene. 
Were natives of Cyprus and Cyrene. 
Cyrene was a province and city of Lib- 
ya in Africa. It is at present called 
Cairoan, and is situated in the king- 
dom of Barea. In Cyprus the Greek 
language was spoken; and from the 
vicinity of Cyrene to Alexandria, it is 
probable that the Greek language was 
spoken there also. From this cireum- 
stance it might haye happened that 


* 


they were led more particular- 
ly to address the. Grecians who 
were in Antioch. It is possi- 
ble, however, that they. might 
have heard of the vision. which 
Peter saw, and felt themselves 
called on to preach the Gospel 
to the Gentiles. 
the Grecians, mpos tots “EXAnue-: 
otras. To the\Hellenists. This 
word usually denotes in the New 
Testament those Jews residing. 
in foreign lands, who spoke the 
Greck language.. See Notes on. 
chap. vi. I. But to them the 
Gospel had been already preach- 
ed; and yet in this place it is 
evidently the intention of Luke 
to affirm that the men of Cy- 
prus and Cyrene preached to 
those who were xot Jews, and 
that thus their conduct was dis- 
tinguished from those (ver. 19) 
who preached to the Jews only. 
It is thus manifest that we are 
here required to understand the 
Gentiles as those who were ad- 
7 dressed by the men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene. In many MSS. the 
word used here is “EXAnvas, 
Greeks, instead of Hellenists, This 
reading has been adopted by 
Griesbach, and is found in the 
Syriac, the Arabic, the Vulgate, 
and in many of the fathers. The 
Ethiopic version reads ‘‘to the 
Gentiles.’?. There is no donbt 
that this is the true reading; and 
that the sacred writer means to say- 
that the Gospel was here preached to 
those who were not Jews, for all were 
called Greeks by them who were not 
Jews. Rom. i. 16. The connection 
would lead us to suppose that they: 
had heard of what had been done by: 
Peter, and that, imitating his example, 
they preached the Gospel now to the 
Gentiles also. > 

21. And the hand of the Lord. See 
Notes on Luke i. 66. Comp. Psa. 1xxx. 
17. The meaning is, that God showed 
them favor, and evinced his power in- 
the conversion of their hearers. ne 

22. Then tidings, etc. The Church at 
Jerusalem heard of this. It was:natu- 
ral that so remarkable an oceurrence 
as the conversion of the Gentiles, and 
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sent forth Barnabas, ? that he 
-should go as far as Antioch. 
23 Who, when he came, and had 


seen the grace of God, was glad, ? 
a c.9, 27, 6 3 Jno. 4. 
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[A.D. 41. 


and exhorted * them all, that with 
purpose ? of ¢ heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord. 

24 For he was a good man, and 


e c.13.43; 14, 22. d@ Psa.17.2. 2 Cor. 1.17, 
e Prov. 23. 25, 26. 


the extraordinary success of the Gos- 
pel in a splendid and mighty city, 
should be reported at Jerusalem, and 
excite deepinterest there. ‘| And they 
sent forth. To aid the disciples there, 
and to give them their sanction. They 
had done a similar thing in the reviv- 
al which occurred in Samaria. See 
Notes on chap. viii. 14. {| Barnabas. 
See chap. iv. 36, 37. He was a native 
of Cyprus, and was probably well ac- 
quainted with Antioch. He was, there- 
fore, peculiarly qualified for the work 
on which they sent him. 

23. Had seen the grace of God. The 
favor, or mercy of God, in converting 
sinners to himself. | Was glad. Ap- 
proved of what had been done in 
preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
and rejoiced that God had poured 
down his Spirit on them. The effect 
of a revival is to produce joy in the 
hearts of all those who love the Say- 
jour. [And exhorted them all. En- 
treated them. They would be ex- 
posed to many trials and temptations, 
and he sought to secure their firm ad- 
herence tothe cause of religion. {| That 
with purpose of heart. With a firm 
mind; with a fixed, settled resolution 
that they would make this their set- 
tled plan of life, their main object. A 
purpose, rpo0eors, is a resolution of the 
mind, a plan, orintention. Rom. viii. 
S8rephetedls ji. 1. 2 Timi. 9 iii. 
10. Itis especially a resolution of the 
mind in regard to future conduct, and 
the doctrine of Barnabas here was, 
undonbtedly, that it should be a regu- 
jar, fixed, determined plan or design 

-in their minds that they wowld hence- 
forward adhere to God. Such a plan 
should be formed by all Christians in 
the beginning of their Christian life, 
and without such a plan there can be 
no evidence of piety. We may also 
remark that such a plan is one of the 
heart. It is not simply of the wnder- 
standing, but is of the entire mind, in- 
cluding the will and affections. It is 
the leading principle; the strongest 
affection; the guiding purpose of the 
will to adhere to God, and, unless this 
is the prevalent, governing desire of 
the heart, there can be no evidence of 


conversion. | That they would cleave. 
Greek, that they would remain ; that 
is, that they would adhere constantly 
and faithfully attached to the Lord. 
24. For he was a good man. This is 
given as a reason why he was so emi- 
nently successful. It is not said that 
he was a man of distinguished talents | 
or learning; that he wasa splendid or 
an imposing preacher; but simply that 
he was a man of an amiable, kind, and 
benevolent disposition—a pious, hum- 
ble man of God. We should not un- 
dervalue talent, eloquence, or learning 
in the ministry, but we may remark 
that humble piety will often do more 
in the conversion of souls than the 
most splendid talents. No endow- 
ments can be a substitute for this. 
The real power of a minister is con- 
centrated in this, and without this 
his ministry will be barrenness and a 
curse. There is nothing on the earth 
so mighty as goodness. Tfa man wish- 
ed to make the most of his powers, 
the true secret would be found in em- 
ploying them for a good object, and 
suffering them to be wholly under the 
direction of benevolence. John How- 
ard’s purpose to do good has made a 
more permanent impression on the 
interests of the world than the talents 
of Alexander or Cesar. 4] Full of the 
Holy Ghost. Was entirely under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. This is 
the second qualification here mention- 
ed of a good minister. He was not 
merely exemplary for mildness and 
kindness of temper, but he was emi- 
nently a man of God. He was filled’ 
with the influences of the saered Spir- 
it, producing zeal, love, peace, joy, ete. 
See Gal. v, 22, 23. Compare Notes on 
Acts ii.4. {] And of faith. Confidence 
in the truth and promises ofGod. This 
is the third qualification mentioned; 
and this was another cause of his suc-_ 
cess. He confided in God. He de- 
pended, not on his own strength, but 
on the strength of the arm of God. 
With these qualifications he engaged 
in his work, and he was sutoanhal 
These qualifications should be sought 
by the ministry ofthe Gospel. Others 
should not indeed be neglected, but a 


AD.41] 


full * of the Holy Ghost, and of 

faith ; and’ much people was add- 
- ed unto the Lord. 

_ 25 Then‘ departed Barnabas to 

Tarsus for to seek Saul: 
5 ver, 21. 


ac.6.5. ¢ c. 9. 27, 80. 
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26 And when he had found him, 
he brought him unto Antioch. 
And it came to pass, that a whole 
year they assembled themselves ! 
with the Church, and taught 4 


1 or, in. d Matt. 28. 19. 


man’s ministry will usually be success- 
ful only as he seeks to possess those 
endowments which distinguished Bar- 
nabas—a kind, tender, benevolent 
heart ; devoted piety; the fullness of 
the Spirit’s influence; and strong, un- 
wavering confidence in the promises 
and power of God. {J And much peo- 
ple. Many people. { Was added unto 
the Lord. Became Christians. 

25. Then departed, etc. Why Barna- 
bas sought Saul is not known. It is 
probable, however, that it was owing 
to the remarkable success which he 
had in Antioch. There was a great re- 
vival of religion, and there was need 
of additional labor. In such times 
the ministers of the Gospel need ad- 
ditional help, as men in harvest-time 
need the aid of others. Saul was in 
this vicinity (chap. ix. 30), and he was 
eminently fitted to assist in this work. 
With him Barnabas was well acquaint- 
ed (Acts ix. 27), and probably there was 
no other one in that vicinity whose 
help he could obtain. {[ Zo Tarsus. 
See Notes on Acts ix. 11. 

26. That a whole year. Antioch was 
a city exceedingly important in its 
numbers, wealth, and influence. It 
was for this reason, probably, that 
they spent so long a time there, in- 
stead oftravelingin otherplaces. The 
attention of the apostles was early 
and chiefly directed to cities, as being 
places of influence and centres of pow- 
er. Thus Paul passed three years in 
the city of Ephesus. Actsxx.31. And 
thus he continued a year and a half at 
Corinth. Acts xviii. 11. It may be 
added that the first churches were 
founded in cities; and the most re- 
markable success attended the preach- 
ing of the Gospel in large towns. 
1 They assembled themselves, ete. They 
eame together for worship. {| With 
the Church. Margin, in the Church. 
The Greek (év) will bear this construc- 
tion; but there is no instance in the 
New Testament where the word church 
refers to the edifice in which a congre- 
gation worships. It evidently here 
means that Barnabas and Saul con- 
yened with the Christian assembly at 


proper times, through the space of a 
year, for the purposes of publie wor- 
ship. {And the disciples were called 
Christians, ete. As this became the 
distinguishing name of the followers 
of Christ, it was worthy of record. 
The name was evidently given because 
they were the followers of Christ. But 
by whom, or with what views it was 
given, isnot certainly known. Wheth- 
er it was given by their enemies in 
derision, as the names Puritan, Quaker, 
Methodist, etc. have been; or whether 
the disciples assumed it themselves, 
or whether it was given by divine in- 
timation, has been a matter of debate. 
That it was given in derision is not 
probable, for in the name Christian 
there was nothing dishonorable. To 
be the professed friends of the Messiah, 
or the Christ, was not with Jews a 
matter of reproach, for they ail pro- 
fessed to be the friends of the Messi- 
ah. The cause of reproach with the 
disciples was that they regarded Jesus 
of Nazareth as the Messiah ; and hence, 
when their enemies wished to speak 
of them with contempt, they would 
speak of them as Galileans (Acts ii. 7), 
or as Nazarenes (Acts xxiv. 5), ‘‘ And 
a ringleader of the sect of the Naza- 
renes.”’ It is possible that the name 
might have been given to them as a 
mere appellation, without intending to 
convey by it any reproach. The Gen- 
tiles would probably use this name to 
distinguish them, and it might have 
become thus the common appellation. 
It is evident from the New Testament, 
I think, that it was not designed as a 
term of reproach. It occurs but twice 
elsewhere: Acts xxvi. 28, ‘‘ Agrippa 
saidufto Paul, Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian.’ 1 Pet. iv. 16, 
‘‘ Yet if any man suffer as a Christian, 
let him not be ashamed.”’ No certain 
argument can be drawn in regard to 
the source of the name from the word 
which is used here. The word used 
here, and translated were called—ypn- 
patifw—means, (1,) To transact any 
business; to be employed in accom- 
plishing any thing, etc. This is its 
usual signification in the Greek writ- 
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much people. And the disciples 
were called Christians first in An- 
tioch. 


27 And in these days came * 
@ c.2.17; 13.1. Eph.4.11. 
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prophets from Jerusalem unto An- 
tioch. : 
28 And there stood up one of 
them, named Agabus, ° and signi- 
6 ¢. 21.10. Se 3 


ers. (2.) To be divinely admonished, 
to be instructed by a divine commu- 
nication, ete. Matt. ii. 12. Luke ii. 
26.. Acts x. 22. “Heb. viii. 5; xi. 7; 
xii. 25. (3.) To be named, or called, 
in any way, without a divine commu- 
nication. Rom. vii. 3, ‘‘She shall be 
called an adulteress.”? It can not be 
denied, however, that the most usual 
signification in the New Testament is 
that of a divine monition, or communi- 
cation ; and it is certainly possible that 
the name was given by Barnabas and 
Saul. JI incline to the opinion, how- 
ever, that it was given to them by the 
Gentiles who were there, simply as an 
appellation, without intending it as a 
name of reproach, and that it was 
readily assumed by the disciples as a 
name that would fitly designate them. 
If it had been assumed by them, or if 
Barnabas and Saul had conferred the 
name, the record would probably haye 
been to this effect; not simply that 
they ‘‘ were called,’ but that they took 
this name, or that it was given by the 
apostles. It is, however, of little con- 
sequence whence the name originated. 
It soon became a name of reproach, 
and has usually been in all ages since, 
by the wicked, the gay, the licentions, 
and the ungodly. It is, however, an 
honored name—the most honorable 
appellation that can be conferred on 
a mortal. It suggests at once to a 
Christian the name of his great Re- 
deemer; the idea of our intimate re- 
lation to him; and the thought that 
we receive him as our chosen Leader, 
the source of our blessings, the author 
of our salvation, the fountain of our 
joys. It is the distinguishing name 
of all the redeemed. It is not that 
we belong to this or that denomina- 
tion; it is not that our names aré con- 
nected with high and illustrious an- 
cestors; it is not that they are record- 
ed in the books of heraldry; it is not 
that they stand high in courts, and 
among the gay, the fashionable, and 
the rich, that true honor is conferred 
on men, These are not the things 
that give distinction and peculiarity to 
the followers of the Redeemer. It is 
that they are Christians. This is 
their peculiar name; by this they are 


known;. this at once suggests their 
character, their feelings, their doc- 
trines, their hopes, their joys.’ This 
binds them all together—a name which 
rises above every other appellation ; 
which unites in, one the inhabitants 
of distant nations and tribes of men; 
which connects the extremes of soci- 
ety, and places them in most import- 
ant respects on a common level; and 
which is a bond to unite in one family 
all those who love the Lord Jesus, 
though dwelling in different climes, 
speaking different languages, engaged 
in different pursuits in life, and occu- 
pying distant graves at death. He 
who lives according to the import of 
this name is the most blessed and em.’ 
inent of mortals. . This name shall be 
had in remembrance when the names 
of royalty shall be remembered no 
more, and when the appellations of 
nobility shall cease to amuse or to 
dazzle the world. 

27. And in those days. While Barna- 
bas and Saul were at Antioch. {| Came 
prophets. The word prophet denotes 
properly one who foretells future 
events. See Notes on Matt. vii. 15. 
It is sometimes used in the New Tes- 
tament to denote simply religious 
teachers, instructors sent from God, 
without particular reference to future 
events. To teach the people in the 
doctrines of religion was a part of the 
prophetic office, and this idea only 
was sometimes denoted by the use of 
the word. See Rom. xii. 6.. 1 Cor. 
xii. 10, 285. xiii. 2, 8;~ xiv.-3, 5, @4 
These prophets seem to have been en- 
dowed in a remarkable manner with 
the knowledge of future events; with 
the power of explaining mysteries; 
and in some cases with the power of 
speaking foreign languages. In this 
case, it seems that one of them at least 
had the power of foretelling future 
events. 

28. Named Agabus. This man is 
mentioned but in one other place in 
the New Testament. In Acts xxi. 10, 
11, he is referred to as having foretold 
that Paul would be delivered into the 
hands of the Gentiles. It is not ex- 
pressly said that he was a Christian, 
but the connection seems to imply 
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‘her son 


here refers. 


fied by the Spirit that there should 
be great dearth throughout all the 
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world; which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius Cesar. 


that he was.. {| And signified. See 
John -xii. 33. The word usually de- 
notes to indicate by signs, or with a de- 
gree of obscurity and uncertainty, not 
to declare in explicit language. But 
here it seems to denote simply to 
foretell, to predict. {By the Spirit. 
Under the influence of the Spirit. He 
was inspired. {A great dearth. A 
great famine. {| Throughout all the 
world. The word here used (oixoupé- 
viv) usually denotes the inhabitable 
world, the parts of the earth which 
are cultivated and occupied. It is 
sometimes used, however, to denote 
an entire land or country, in contradis- 
tinction from the parts of it: thus, to 
denote the whole of the land of Pales- 
tine in distinction from its parts; or 
to denote that an eyent would have 
reference to all the land, and not be 
confined to one or more parts, as Gal- 
ilee, Samaria, etc. See Notes on Luke 
ii.1. The meaning of this prophecy 
evidently is, that the famine would be 
extensive; that it would not be con- 
fined to a single province or region, 
but that it would extend so far as that 
it might be called general. In fact, 
though the famine was particularly 
severe in Judea, it extended much 
farther. This prediction was uttered 
not long after the conversion of Saul, 
and probably, therefore,about the year 


A.D. 38 or A.D. 40. Dr. Lardner has 


attempted to show that the prophecy 
had reference only to the land of Ju- 
dea, though in fact there were famines 
in other places. (Lardner’s Works, 
vol. i., p. 253, 254, edit. London, 1829. ) 
| Which came topass, etc. This is one 
of the few instances in which the sa- 
cred writers in the New Testament 
affirm the fulfilment of a prophecy. 
The history having been written aft- 
er the event, it was natural to give a 
passing notice of the fulfilment. {Jn 
the days of Claudius Cesar, The Ro- 
man emperor. He began his reign 
A.D. 41, and reigned thirteen years. 
He was at last poisoned by one of his 
wives, Agrippina, who wished to raise 
ero to the throne. During 
his.reign no less than. fowr different 
famines are mentioned by ancient 
writers, one of which was particular- 
ly severe in Judea, and was the one, 
doubtless, to which the sacred writer 
(1.) The first happened 


*& 


at Rome, and occurred in-the first or 
second year of the reign of Claudius. 
It arose from the difficulties of im- 
porting provisions from abroad. It 
is mentioned by Dio, whose words are 
these: ‘‘There being a great famine, 
he (Claudius) not only took care for a 
present supply, but provided also for 
the time to come.’”’ He then proceeds 
to state the great expense which Clau- 
dius was at in making a good port at 
the mouth of the Tiber, and a conven- 
ient passage from thence up to the 
city.—Dio, lib. lx., p. 671, 672. See 
also Suetonius, Claudius, cap. 20. (2.) 
A second famine is mentioned as hay- 
ing been particularly severe in Greece. 
Of this famine Eusebius speaks in his 
Chronicon, page 204. ‘‘There was a 
great famine in Greece, in which a 
modius of wheat (about half a bushel) 
was sold for six drachms.’’ This fam- 
ine is said by Eusebius to have occur- 
red in the ninth year of the reign of 
Claudius. (3.) In the latter part of 
his reign, A.D. 51, there was another 
famine at Rome, mentioned by Sueto- 
nius (Claud., cap. 18), and by Tacitus 
(Ann., xii., 43). Of this Tacitus says 
that it was so severe that it was deem- 
ed to be a divine judgment. (4.) A 
fourth famine is mentioned as haying 
occurred particularly in Judea. This 
is described by Josephus (Ant., b. xx., 
chap. 2, § 5). ‘A famine,’ says he, 
‘did oppress them at the time (in the 
time of Claudius); and many people 
died for the want of what was neces- 
sary to procure food withal. Queen 
Helena sent some of her servants to 
Alexandria with money to buy a great 
quantity of corn, and others of them 
to Cyprus to bring a cargo of dried 
figs.’’? This famine is described as 
having continued under the two pro- 
curators of Judea, Tiberius Alexander 
and Cassius Fadus. Fadus was sent 
into Judea, on the death of Agrippa, 
about the fourth year of the reign of 
Claudius, and the famine, therefore, 
continued probably during the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh years of the reign 
of Claudius. See Note in Whiston’s 
Josephus, Antiq., b. xx., chap. 2, § 5; 
also Lardner as quoted above. Of 
this famine, or of the want consequent 
on the famine, repeated mention is 
made in the New Testament. 

29. Then the disciples. The Christians 
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29 Then the disciples, every 
man according to his ability, de- 
termined to send “ relief unto the 
brethren which dwelt in Judea: 

30 Which also they did, and ? 


a Rom. 15.26, 1Cor.16.1. 2 Cor. 9.1, 2. 
6 c. 12, 25. 
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sent it to the elders by the hands © 
of Barnabas and Saul. 
CHAPTER XII. 
OW about that time, Herod 
the king stretched ! forth his 


1 or, began. 


at Antioch. [ According to his ability. 
According as they had prospered. It 
does not imply that they were rich, 
but that they rendered such aid as 
they couldafford. [Determined to send 
relief. This arose not merely from 
their general sense of obligation to aid 
the poor, but they felt themselves par- 
ticularly bound to assist their Jewish 
brethren. The obligation to relieve 
thetemporal wants of those from whom 
important spiritual mercies are re- 
ceived is repeatedly enforced in the 
Comp. Rom. xv. 25- 
oi © Cor xyiv1j2. 2 Cor. 1x. 1, 2. 
Gal. ii. 10. 

30. Sent it to the elders. Greek, to the 
presbyters. This is the first mention 
which we have in the New Testament 
of elders, or presbyters, in the Christian 
Church. The word literally denotes 
aged men, but in the Jewish synagogue 
it was a name of office merely. It is 
elear, however, I think, that the elders 
of the Jewish synagogue here are not 
included, for the relief was intended 
for the “brethren” (ver. 29); that is, 
the Christians who were at Jerusa- 
lem, and it isnot probable that a char- 
ity like this would have been intrusted 
to the hands of Jewish elders. The 
connection here does not enable us to 
determine any thing about the sense 
in which the word was used. I think 
it probable that it does not refer to 
officersin the Church, but that it means 
simply that the charity was intrusted 
to the aged, prudent, and experienced 
men in the Church, for distribution 
among themembers. Calvin supposes 
that the apostles were particularly in- 
tended. But this is not probable. It 
is possible that the deacons, who were 
probably aged men, may be here par- 
ticularly referred to, but it seems more 
probable that the charity was sent to 
the aged members of the Church with- 
out respect to their office, to be dis- 
tributed according to their discretion. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1. Now about that time. That is, dur- 
ing the time that the famine existed, 
or the time when Barnabas and Saul 


went upto Jerusalem. This was prob- 
ably about the fifth or sixth year of the 
reign of Claudius, not far from A.D. 
47. | Herod the king. This was Herod 
Agrippa. The Syriac so renders it ex- 
pressly, and the ‘chronology requires 
us so to understand it. He was a 
grandson of Herod the Great, and one 
of the sons of Aristobulus, whom Her- 
od put to death.—Josephus, Antiq., b. 
xviii.,5. Herod the Great left three 
sons, between whom his kingdom was 
divided—Archelaus, Philip, and Anti- 
pas. See Notes on Matt. 11.19. To 
Philip was left Iturea and Trachonitis. 
See Luke iii. 1. To Antipas, Galilee 


| and Perea; and to Archelaus, Judea, 


Idumea, and Samaria. Archelaus, be- 
ing accused of cruelty, was banished 
by Augustus to Vienna in Gaul, and 
Judea was reduced to a province, and 
united with Syria. When Philip died, 
this region was granted by the Empe- 
ror Caligula to Herod Agrippa. Her- 
od Antipas was driven as an exile also 
into Gaul, and then into Spain, and 
Herod Agrippa received also his te- 
trarchy. In thereign of Claudius also, 
the dominions of Herod Agrippa were 


still farther enlarged. When Caligu- 


la was slain, he was at Rome, and hay- 
ing ingratiated himself into the favor 
of Claudius, he conferred on him also 
Judea and Samaria, so that his domin- 
ions were equal in extent to those of 
his grandfather, Herod the Great. See 
Josephus, Antiq., b. xix., chap. 5, §1. 
{| Stretched forth his hands. A figura- 
tive expression, denoting that he laid 
his hands on them, or that he endeay- 
ored violently to oppress the Church. 
{| To vex. To injure, to do evil to—Ka- 
k@oat. § Certain. Some ofthe Church. 
Who they were the writer immediate- 
ly specifies. 

2. And he killed, ete. He caused to be 
put to death with a sword, either by 
beheading, or piercing him through. 
The Roman procurators were intrust- 
ed with authority over life, though in 
the time of Pilate the Jews had not 
this authority. ] James, the brother of 
John. This was the son of Zebedee. 
Matt. iy. 21. He is commonly called 


AD. 44.] 


hands to vex certain of the 
church. 
2 And he killed James, * the 
brother of John, with the sword. 
3 And because he saw it pleased 


@ Matt. 4.21; 20. 23. 6 c, 24.27, 
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> the Jews, he proceeded further 
to take Peter* also. Then were 
the days ¢ of unleavened bread. 
4 And when he had apprehend- 
ed him, he put Adm in prison, and 
¢ Jno. 21. 18. d Exod. 12, 14,15. 


James the Greater, in contradistinc- 
tion from James, the son of Alpheus, 
who is called James the Less. Matt. 
x. 3. In this manner were the predic- 
tions of our Saviour respecting him 
fulfilled. Matt. xx. 23, ‘Ye shall in- 
deed drink of my cup, and be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized 
with.” 

3. And because he saw that it pleased 
the Jews. This was the principle on 
which he acted. It was not from a 
sense of right; it was not to do jus- 
tice, and to protect the innocent; it 
was not to discharge the appropriate 
duties of a magistrate and a king, but 
it was to promote his own popularity. 
Itis probable that Agrippa would have 
acted in this way in any circumstances. 
He was ambitious, vain, and fawning; 
he sought, as his great principle, pop- 
ularity, and he was willing to sacrifice, 
like many others, truth and justice to 
obtain this end. But there was also 
a particular reason for this in his case. 
He held his appointment under the Ro- 
man emperor. This foreign rule was 
always unpopularamong theJews. In 
order, therefore, to secure a peaceful 
reign, and to prevent insurrection and 
tumult, it was necessary for him to 
court their favor; to indulge their 
wishes, and to fall in with their preju- 
dices. Alas! how many monarchs and 
rulers there have been who were gov- 
erned by no better principle, and whose 
sole aim has been to secure popularity, 
even at the expense of law, truth, and 
justice. That this was the character 
of Herod is attested by Josephus, An- 
tig., xix., chapter 8,§3. ‘This king 
(Herod Agrippa) was by nature very 
beneficent, and liberal in his gifts, and 
very ambitious to please the people with 
such large donations; and he made 
himself very illustrious by the many 
expensive presents he made them. He 
took delight in giving, and rejoiced in 
living with good reputation.” [To take 
Peter also. Peter was one of the most 
conspicuous men in the Church. He 
~ had made himself particularly obnox- 

ious by his severe and pungent dis- 
courses, and by his success in winning 


men to Christ. It was natural, there- 
fore, that he should be the next ob- 
ject ofattack. The days of wnleaven- 
ed bread. The Passover, or the seven 
days immediately succeeding the Pass- 
over, during which the Jews were re- 
quired to eat bread without leaven. 
Exod. xii. 15-18. It was some time 
during this period that Herod chose 
to apprehend Peter. Why this time 
was selectedis not known. As it was, 
however, a season of religious solem- 
nity, and as Herod was desirous of 
showing his attachment to the relig- 
ious rites of the nation (Jos., Antiq., 
xix., 7, 3), it is probable that he chose 
this period to show to them more im- 
pressively his purpose to oppose all 
false religions, and to maintain the ex- 
isting establishments of the nation. 
4. And when he had apprehended him. 
When he had taken or arrested him. 
| He put him in prison. During the 
solemnities of this religious festival, it 
would have been deemed improper to 
have engaged in the trial ofa supposed 
criminal. The minds of the people 
were expected to be devoted solely to 
the services of religion; and hence 
Herod chose to retain him in custody 
until the Passover had ended. [Zo 
Sour quaternions of soldiers. A quater- 
nion was a company of fow; conse- 
quently the whole number employed 
here was sixteen. The Romans di- 
vided the night into four watches so 
that the guards could be relieved ; 
those who were on guard occupying 
three hours, and being then relieved. 
Of the four who were on guard, two 
were with Peter in the prison (ver. 6), 
and two kept watch before the door 
ofthe prison. The utmost precaution 
was taken that he should not escape; 
and Herod thus gave the most ample 
assurance to the Jews of his intention 
to secure Peter, and to bring him to 
trial. Intending after Laster. There 
never was a more absurd or unhappy 
translation than this. The original is 
simply after the Passover (usta 70 wa- 
axa). The word Haster now denotes 
the festival observed by many Chris- 
tian churches in honor of the resurrec- 
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delivered him to four quaternions 
of soldiers, to keep him ; intending 
after Easter to bring him forth to 
the people. 

® Peter therefore was kept in 


prison; but 1 prayer was made 
without ceasing of the Church 
unto God for him. 

6 And when Herod would have 
brought him forth, the same night 


1 or, instant and earnest prayer was made. 2 Cor. 1. 
11. Eph.6.18,19. 1 Thess. 5.17._ Jas. 5. 16. 


tion of the Saviour. But the original | : 
| The word here used (2x7ev7s) is found 


has no reference to that, nor is there 
the slightest evidence that any such 
festival was observed at the time when 
this book was written. The transla- 
tion is not only unhappy, as it does 
not conyey at all the meaning of the 
original, but because it may contrib- 
ute to foster an opinion that such a 
festival was observed in the time of 
the apostles. The word Laster is of 
Saxon origin, and is supposed to be 
derived from Hoste, the goddess of 
Love, or the Venus of the North, in 
honor of whom a festival was cele- 
brated by our pagan ancestors in the 
month of April.— Webster. As this 


festival coincided with the Passover | 


of the Jews, and with the feast ob- 
served by Christians in honor of the 
resurrection of Christ, the name came 


to be used to denote the latter. In the | 


old Anglo-Saxon service-books the 
term Huaster is used frequently to trans- 
late the word Passover. In the trans- 
lation by Wickliffe, the word paske, that 
is, passover, is used. But Tindal and 
Coverdale used the word aster, and 
henee it has very improperly ectept 
into our translation. {| Zo bring him 
forth to the people. That is, evidently, 
to put him publicly to death to grati- 
fy them. The providence of God in 
regard to Peter is thus remarkable. 
Instead of his being put suddenly to 
death, as was James, he was reserved 
for future trial; and thus an oppor- 
tunity was given for the prayers of 
the Chureh, and for his consequent re- 
lease. 

5. But prayer was made. The Church 
was apprized of his imprisonment and 
danger, and had no resource but to ap- 
ply to God by prayer.» In scenes of 
danger there is no other refuge ; and 
the result shows that eyen in most 
discouraging circumstances God can 
hear prayer. Nothing scarcely could 
appear more hopeless than the idea of 
rescuing Peter out of the hands of 
Herod, and out of the prison, and out 
of the custody of sixteen men, by 
prayer. But the prayer of faith was 
prevalent with God. {| Without ceas- 


ing. Intense, steady, ardent prayer. 


in but one other place in the New 
Testament, 1 Pet. iv. 8, ‘‘ Have fervent 
charity among yourselyes.’? The word 
has rather the idea that their prayer 
was earnest and fervent than that it 
was constant. | Of the Church. By the 
Church. 

6. And when Herod would have brought 
him forth, When he was about to 
bring him to be put to death. {| The 
same night. That is, the night preced- 
ing. The intention of Herod was to 
bring him out as soon as the Passover 
was over; but during the night which 
immediately preceded the day in which 
he intended to bring him to punish-~ 
ment, Peter was rescued. ‘| Peter was 
sleeping. Here is an instance of re- 
markable composure, and an illustra- 
tion of the effects of peace of con- 
science and of confidence in God. It 
was doubtless known to Peter what 
the intention of Herod was. James : 
had just been put to death, and Peter 
had no reason to expect a better fate. - 
And yet in this state he slept as quiet- 
ly as if there had been no danger, and 
it was necessary that he should be 
roused even by an angel to contemplate 
his condition and to make his escape. 
There is nothing that will give quiet 
rest and gentle sleep so certainly as a 
conscience void of offence ; and in the 
midst of imminent. dangers, he who 
confides in God may rest securely and — 
calmly. Comp. Psa. iii. 5; iv. 8. 9Be- 
tween two soldiers. See Notes on ver. 4. 
Peter was bound to the two. His left 
hand was chained to the right hand of 
one of the soldiers, and his right hand 
to the left hand of the other. This 
was a common mode of securing pris- 
oners among the Romans. See abun- 
dant authorities for this quoted in 
Lardner’s Credibility, part i., chap. x., 
§ 9, Lond. edit., 1829, vol. i., p. 242, 243, 
ete. 4] And the keeper, ete. See ver. 4. 
Two soldiers were stationed at the | 
door. We may see now that ever 
possible precaution was used to in- 
sure the safe custody of Peter. (1.) He 
was in prison,  (2.) He was under the 
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Peter was sleeping between two 
soldiers, bound with two chains; 
and the keepers before the door 
kept the prison. 

7 And, behold, the * angel of 
the Lord came upon him, and a 
light shined in the prison; and he 
smote Peter on the side, and raised 
him up, saying, Arise up quickly. 
And ® his chains fell off from Ais 
hands. 

8 And the angel said unto him, 

@ Psa, 37. 32, 33. c. 5.19. 5 c. 16. 26. 
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Gird thyself, and bind on thy san- 
dals: and so he did. And he saith 
unto him, Cast thy garment about 
thee, and follow me. 

9 And he went out, and follow- 
ed him; and wist not ¢ that it was 
true which was done by the angel; 
but thought he saw a vision.? 

10 When they were past the first 
and the second ward, they came 
unto the iron gate that leadeth 
unto the city, which opened to 

c Psa. 126.1. d@ c.10.8, 17. 


charge of sixteen men, who could re- 
lieve each other when weary, and thus 
every security was given that he could 
not escape by inattention on their 
part. (3.) He was bound fast between 
two men. And (4.) He was further 
guarded by two others, whose busi- 
ness it was to watch the door of the 
prison. It is to be remembered, also, 
that it was death for a Roman soldier 
to be found sleeping at his post. But 
God can deliver in spite ofall the pre- 
cautions of men; and it is easy for him 
to overcome the most cunning devices 
of his enemies. 

%. And, behold, the angel of the Lord. 
See Notes on chap. v. 18. §| Came upon 
him. Greek, was present with him; 
stoodnear him (z7éctn). YAnda light 
shined in the prison. Many have sup- 
posed that this was lightning. But 
light, and splendor, and shining apparel 
are commonly represented as the ac- 
companiments of the heavenly Denes 
when they visit the earth. Luke ii. 9; 
xxiv. 4. Comp. Mark ix. 3. It is high- 
ly probable that this light was dis- 
cerned only by Peter; and it would be 
to him an undoubted proof of the di- 
vine interposition in his behalf. {]And 
he smote Peter on the side. This was, 
doubtless, a gentle blow or stroke to 
arouse him from sleep. [And his 
chains, ete. This could have been only 
by divine power. No natural means 
were used, or could have been used 
without arousing the guard. It isa 


- sublime expression of the ease with 


which God can deliver from danger, 
and rescue his friends. Comp. chap. 
XVi. 26. 

8. Gird thyself. When they slept the 
outer garment was thrown off, and the 
girdle with which they bound their in- 
ner garment, or tunic, was loosed. He 
was directed yee gird up that in- 


ner garment as they usually wore it; 
that is, to dress himself, and prepare to 
follow him. {| Bind on thy sandals. 
Put on thy sandals; prepare to walk. 
See Notes on Matt. iii. 11. Cast thy 
garment about thee. The outer garment, 
that was thrown loosely around the 
shoulders. It was nearly square, and 
was laid aside when they slept, or 
worked, or ran. The direction was 
that he should dress himself in his 
See Notes on Matt. v. 


9. And wist not. Knew not. “| That 
it was true. That it was real. [But 
thought he saw a vision. He supposed 
that it was a representation made to 
his mind similar to that which he had 
seén before. Compare chap. x. 11,12. 
It was so astonishing, so unexpected, 
so wonderful, that he could not real- 
ize that it was true. 

10. The first and second ward. .The 
word which is here rendered ward 
(pvAaknv) properly denotes the act 
of guarding; but it is most commonly 
used to denote a prison, or place of 
confinement. In this place it seems 
to denote the guard itself—the soldiers 
stationed at intervals in the entrance 
into the prison. These were passed 
silently, probably a deep sleep having 
been sent on them to facilitate the es- 
cape of Peter. {| Lhe iron gate. The 
outer gate, secured with iron, as the 
doors of prisons are now. {| That lead- 
eth unto the city. Or rather into (zis) 
the city. The precise situation of the 
prison is unknown. Itis supposed by 
some (comp. Lightfoot on this place) 
that the prison was between two walls 
of the city, and that the entrance to the 
prison was immediately from the in- 
ner wall, so that the gate opened di- 
rectly into the city. {] Of his own ae- 
cord. Itself. It opened spontaneous- 


usual apparel. 
38-42. 
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them of his own accord: and they 
went out, and passed on through 
one street; and forthwith the an- 
gel departed from him. 

11 And when Peter was come 
to himself, he said, Now I know 
of a surety that the Lord hath sent 
“his angel, and hath ° delivered 
me out of the hand of Herod, and 
from all the expectation of the 
people of the Jews. 

12 And when he had considered 

@ 2Chron. 16.9. Psa. 34.7% Dan. 3.28; 6.22. Heb. 
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the thing, he came to the house of 
Mary, the mother of John, whose 
surname was Mark; where many ° 
were gathered together, praying. 

13 And as Peter knocked at the 
door of the gate, a damsel came ! 
to hearken, named Rhoda. ws 

14 And when she knew Peter’s 
voice, she opened not the gate for 
gladness, but ran in, and told how 
Peter stood before the gate. 

15 And they said unto her, Thou 


¢ ver. 5. 1 or, to ask who was there. 


ly, without the application of any 
force or key, thus showing conclu- 
sively that Peter was delivered by mi- 
raculous interposition. {| And passed 
on through one street. Till Peter was 
entirely safe from any danger of pur- 


suit, and then the angel left him. God | 


had effected his complete rescue, and 
now left him to his own efforts as 
usual, 

11. And when Peter was come to him- 
self. This expression naturally means, 
when he had overcome his amazement 
and astonishment at the unexpected 
deliverance, so as to be capable of re- 
flection. He had been amazed by the 
whole transaction. He thoughtit was 
a vision; and in the suddenness and 
rapidity with which it was done, he 
had no time for cool reflection. The 
events of divine providence often over- 
whelm and confound us; and such are 
their suddenness, and rapidity, and un- 
expected character in their develop- 
ment as to prevent calm and collect- 
ed reflection. {J Of a surety. Certain- 
ly, surely. He considered all the cir- 
cumstances ; he saw that he was act- 
ually at liberty, and he was satisfied 
that it could have been effected only 
by divine interposition. 4] Zhe expecta- 
tion of the people. From this it appears 
that the people earnestly desired his 
death ; and it was to gratify that de- 
sire that Herod had imprisoned him. 

12. And when he had considered, ete. 
Thinking on the subject; considering 
what he should do in these cireum- 
stances. 4 7//e came to the house of Mary, 
ete. Probably this house was near 
him; and he would naturally seek the 
dwelling ofa Christian friend. | The 
mother of John, ete. Probably this was 
the John Mark who wrote the Gospel. 


But this is not certain. ‘| Whose sw 
name. Greek, who was called Mark. 
It does not mean that he had two 
names conferred, as with us, both of 
which were used at the same time, but 
he was called by either, the Greeks 
probably using the name Mark, and 
the Jews the name John. He is fre- 
quently mentioned afterward as hay- 
ing been the attendant of Paul and 
Barnabas in their travels, ver. 25; xv. 
39. 2 Tim. iv. 11. He was a nephew 
of Barnabas. Col. iv. 10. 9 Wheremany 
were gathered together, praying. This 
was in the night, and it shows the pro- 
priety of observing extraordinary sea- 
sons of prayer, evenin the night. Pe- 
ter was to have been put to death the 
next day; and they assembled to pray 
for his release, and did not intermit 
their prayers. When dangers increase 
around us and our friends, we should 
become more ferventin prayer. While 
life remains we may pray; and even 
when there is no human hope, and we 
have no power to heal or deliver, still 
God may interpose, as he did here, in 
answer to prayer. 

13. At the door of thegate. Rather the 
door of the vestibule, or principal en- — 
trance into the house. The house was 
entered through such a porch or vesti- 
bule, and it was the door opening into 
this which is here intended. See Notes 
on Matt. ix. 2. 9A damsel. A girl. 
“| Came to hearken. To hear who was 
there, 4 Named Rhoda. This is a Greek 
name signifying avose. It was not un- 
usual for the Hebrews to give the 
names of flowers, etc., to their daugh- 
tets. Thus Susanna, a lily; Hadessa, 
amyrtle; Zamar, a palm-tree, ete.— 
Grotius. 

14. She opened not the gate. At this 


firmed that it was even so. 
~ said they, It is his ¢ angel. 
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art mad. But she constantly af- 


Then 


16 But Peter continued knock- 


@ Matt. 18.10. 
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ing: and when they had opened 
the door, and saw him, they were 
astonished. 


17 But he, beckoning‘ unto them 
bc. 13. 16, 


time of night, and in these circum- 
stances, the door would be fastened. 
Christians were doubtless alarmed by 
the death of James and the imprison- 
ment of Peter, and they would take all 
possible precautions for their own 
safety. ‘| Hor gladness. In her joy 
she hastened to inform those who 
were assembled of the safety of Peter. 

15. Thou art mad. Thou art insane. 
They seemed to have regarded his res- 
cue as so difficult and so hopeless, 
that they deemed it proof of derange- 
ment that she now affirmed it. And 
yet this was the very thing for which 
they had been so earnestly praying. 
When it was now announced to them 
that the object of their prayers was 
granted, they deemed the messenger 
that announced itinsane. Christians 
are often surprised even when their 
prayers are answered. They are over- 
whelmed and amazed at the success of 
their own petitions, and are slow to 
believe that the very thing for which 
they have sought could be granted. 
It shows, perhaps, with how little faith, 
after all, they pray, and how slow they 
are to believe that God can hear and 
answer prayer. Ina revival of religion 
in answer to prayer, Christians are oft- 
en overwhelmed and astonished- when 
even their own petitions are granted, 
and when God manifests his own pow- 
er in his own way and time. Prayer 
should be persevered in, and we should 
place ourselves in a waiting posture to 
eatch the first indications that God 
has heard us. 4] But she constantly af- 
Jjirmed it. She insisted on it. How 
much better it would have been to 
have hastened at once to the gate, than 
thus to have engaged in a controversy 
on the subject. Peter was suffered to 


- remain knocking while they debated 


the matter. Christians‘are often en- 
gaged in some unprofitable contro- 
yersy when they should hasten to 
catch the first tokens of divine fa- 
vor, and open their arms to welcome 
the proofs that God has heard their 
prayers. {Then said they. Still re- 
solyed not to be convinced. {Zt is 
his angel. Any way of accounting for 
it rather than to admit the simple fact, 


or to ascertain the simple truth. All 
this was caused by the litdle hope which 
they had of his release,and their earnest 
desire that it shouldbe so. It was just 
such a state of mind as is indicated 
when we say ‘‘ the news is too good to 
be believed.’’ The expression it is his 
angel may mean that they supposed 
that the tutelary guardian, or angel ap- 
pointed to attend Peter, had come to 
announce some thing respecting him, 
and that he had assumed the voice 
and form of Peter in order to make 
them certain that he came from him. 
This notion arose from the common 
belief of the Jews that each individual 
had assigned to him, at birth, a celes- 
tial spirit, whose office it was to guard 
and defendhim through life. See Notes 
on Matt. xviii.10. That the Jews en- 
tertained this opinion is clear from 
their writings. See Kuinoel. Light- 
foot thinks that they who were as- 


»sembled supposed that the angel] had 


assumed the voice and manner of Pe- 
ter in order to intimate to them that 
he was about to die, and to excite 
them to earnest prayer that he might 
die with constancy and firmness. 
Whateyer their opinions were, how- 
ever, it proves nothing on these points. 
There is no evidence that they were 
inspired in these opinions, nor are 
their notions countenanced by the 
Scriptures. They were the mere com- 
mon traditions of the Jews, and prove 


nothing in regard to the truth of the 


opinion one way or the other. 

16. Were astonished. They were now 
convinced that it was Peter, and they 
were amazed that he had been rescued. 
As yet they were of course ignorant 
of the manner in which it was done. 

17. But he, beckoning, etc. To pre- 
vent the noise, and tumult, and trans- 

ort which was likely to be produced. 
Pris wish was, not that there should 
be clamorous joy, but that they should 
listen in silence to what God had done. 
It was sufficient to awe the soul, and. 
produce deep, grateful feeling, A 
noise might excite the neighboring 
Jews, and produce danger. Religion 
is calm and peaceful; and its great 
scenes and surprising deliverances are 
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with the hand to hold their peace, 
declared“ unto them how the Lord 
had brought him out of the prison. 
And he said, Go, show these things 
unto James, and to the brethren. 
And he departed, and went into 
another place. 

18 Now as soon as it was day, 
there was no small stir among the 

a Psa. 66. 16, 
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soldiers, what was become of Pe- 
ter. 

19 And when Herod had sought 
for him, and found him not, he ex- 
amined the keepers, and command- 
ed that they should be put to death. 
And he went down from Judea to 
Cesarea, and there abode. 

20 And Herod! was highly dis- 


1 or, bare an hostile mind, intending war. 


rather fitted to awe the soul, to pro- 
duce calm, sober, and grateful con- 
templation, than the noise of rejoi- 
cing, and the shoutings of exultation. 
The consciousness of the presence of 
God, and of his mighty power, does 
not produce rapturous disorder and 
tumult, but holy, solemn, calm, grate- 
ful emotion. 4] Go, show these things, 
ete. Acquaint them that their pray- 
er is heard, and that they may rejoice 
also at. the mercy of God. {| Unto 
James. James, the son of Alpheus, 
commonly called the Less. See Notes 
oh ver. 2. Actsi.13. Matthew x. 2. 
S| And to the brethren. Particularly to 
the other apostles. {] And went into 
another place. 
greater safety. Where he went is not 
Known. The papists pretend that he 
went to Rome. But of this there is 
no evidence. He is mentioned as in 
Jerusalem again in chapter xv. The 
meaning is evidently that he went 
into some place of retirement till the 
danger was passed. 

18. Vo small stir. Amazement that 
he had escaped, and apprehension of 
the consequences. The punishment 
which they had reason to expect, for 
having suffered his escape, was death. 

19. He examined the keepers. ‘The sol- 
diers who were intrusted with his eus- 
tody. Probably only those who had 
the special care of him at that watch 
of the night. The word examine here 
means to inquire diligently, to make 
investigation, He subjected them to 
a rigid scrutiny to ascertain the man- 
ner of his escape; for itis evident that 
Herod did not mean to admit the pos- 
sibility of a miraculous interposition. 
4] Should be put to death. For haying 
failed to keep Peter. This punish- 
ment they had a right to expect for 
having suffered his escape. 4] And he 
went down, ete. How soon after the 
escape of Peter he went down to Cve- 
sarea, or how long he abode there, is 


Probably a place of 4 


not known. 
magnificence, and tht Roman govern- 
ors made it often their abode. See 
Notes on Acts viii. 40. Comp. Acts 
xxv. 1,4. This journey of Herod is 
related by Josephus, Antiq., b. xix., 
chap. viil., § 2. He says that it was 
after he had reigned over all Judea 
three years. J And there abode. That 
is, till his death, which occurred short- 
ly after. We do not learn that he 
made any further inquiry after Peter, 
or that he attempted any further per- 
secutions of the Christians. The men 


|on guard were undoubtedly put to 


death; and thus Herod used all his 
power to create the impression that 
Peter had escaped by their negligence; 
and this would undoubtedly be be- 
lieved by the Jews. See Matt. xxviii. 
15. He ‘might himself, perhaps, have 
been convinced, however, that the es- 
cape was by miracle, and afraid to at- 
tempt any further persecutions; or 
the affairs of his government might 
have called off his attention to other 
things; and thus, as in the case of the 
‘persecution that arose about Ste- 
phen,” the political changes and dan- 
gers might divert the attention from 
utting Christians to death. See 
otes on chap. ix.31. Thus, by the 
providence of God, this persecution, 
that had been commenced, not by pop- 
war tumult, but by royal authority 
and power, and that was aimed at the 
very pillars of the Church, ceased. 
The prayers of the Church prevailed ; 
and the monarch was overcome, dis- 
appointed, humbled, and, by divine 
judgment, soon put to death. 
20. And Herod was highly displeased, 
ete. Greek, Bare an hostile mind, in- 
tending war. See the margin. The 
Greek word (Su“ouayav) does not oc- 
cur elsewhere in the New Testament. 
It means to meditate war; to purpose 
war in the mind; orhere, probably, to 
be enraged or angry at them. What 


Ceesarea was rising into 
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commerce. 
Notes on Matt. xi. 21. They were north 


pleased with them of Tyre and Si- 
don; but they came with one ac- 
cord to him, and, having made 
Blastus,! the king’s chamberlain, 
their friend, desired peace; be- 
cause their? country was nourish- 
ed by the king’s country. 
1 That was over the king’s bedchamber. 
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21 And upon a set day, Herod, 
arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon 
his throne, and made an oration 
unto them. 

22 And the people gave a shout, 
saying, It is ® the voice of a god, 
and not of a man. 


a Ezek. 27.17. 6 Jude 16. 


was the cause of this hostility to the 
people of Tyre and Sidon is not men- 
tioned, and conjecture is useless. It 
is not at all inconsistent, however, 
with the well-known character of Her- 
od. It was probably from some cause 
relating to commerce. Tyre and Si- 
don were under the Roman power, 
and had some shadow of liberty (Gro- 
tius), and it is probable that they 
might have embarrassed Herod in 
some of his regulations respecting 
4 Tyre and Sidon. See 


of Cesarea. | They came with one ac- 
cord. Fearing the effects of his anger, 


they united in sending an embassage 


to him to make peace. { Blastus, the 
king’s chamberlain. See Rom. xvi. 23. 


‘The word chamberlain denotes an offi- 


eer who is charged with the direc- 
tion and management of a chamber or 
chambers, particularly a bedchamber. 
It denotes here a man who had charge 
of the bedchamber of Herod. 4 Be- 
cause their country was nourished, etc. 
Was supplied by the territories of 
Herod. The country of Tyre and Si- 
don included a narrow strip of land 
on the coast of the Mediterranean. Of 
course they were dependent for pro- 
visions, and for articles of commerce, 
on the interior country; but this be- 
longed to the kingdom of Herod; and 
as they were entirely dependent on 
his country, as he had power to dry 
up the sources of their support and 
commerce, they were the more urgent 
to secure his favor. 

21. And upon asetday. An appointed, 
public day. This was the second day 
of the sports and games which Her- 
od celebrated in Ceesarea in honor of 
Claudius Cesar. Josephus has given 
an account of this occurrence, which 
coincides remarkably with the narra- 
tive here. The account is contained 
in his Antiquities of the Jews, b. xix., 
chap. Viii., § 2, and is as follows: ‘‘Now 
when Agrippa had reigned three years 
over all Judea, he came to the city 
Czxsarea, which was formerly called 


Strato’s Tower; and there he exhib- 
ited shows in honor of Cesar, upon 
his being informed that there was a 
certain festival celebrated to make 
vows for his safety. At which festi- 
val a great multitude was gotten to- 
gether of the principal persons, and 
such as were of dignity throughout 
his province. On the second day of 
which shows he put on a garment 
made wholly of silver,” ete. Arian 
edin royal apparel. In the apparel of 
a king. Josephus thus describes the 
dress which Herod wore on that oc- 
casion. ‘‘He put on a garment made 
wholly of silver, and of wonderful con- 
texture, and early in the morning came 
into the theatre [place of the shows 
and games], at which time the silver 
of his garment, being illuminated by 
the first reflection of the sun’s rays 
upon it, shone after a surprising man- 
ner, and was so resplendent as to 
spread a horror over those that look- 
ed intently on him.’’ [Sat upon his 
throne. This does not denote a throne 
in the usual sense of that word, but a 
high seat in the theatre, where he sat, 
and from whence he could have a full 
view of the games and sports. From 
this place he made his speech. Jade 
an oration. Addressed the people. 
What was the subject of this speech 
is not intimated by Luke or Josephus. 
22. And the people gave a shout. A 
loud applause. {It is the voice of a 
god, ete. Itis not probable that the 
Jews joined in this acclamation, but . 
that it was made by the idolatrous 
Gentiles. Josephus gives a similar 
account of their feelings and conduct. 
He says, ‘‘ And presently his flatterers 
cried out, one from one place, and an- 
other from another (though not for 
his good), that he was a god; and they 
added, ‘Be thou merciful unto us; for 
although we have hitherto reverenced 
thee only as a king, yet shall we hence- 
forth own thee as a superior to mor- 
talnature.’’’ Itis true that Josephus 
says that this was done when they saw 
his splendid apparel, and that he gives 
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23 And immediately the angel 
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of the Lord smote him, because he 


no account of his addressing the peo- 
ple, while Luke describes it as the 
effect of his speech. But the discrep- 
ancy is of no consequence. Luke is 
as credible an historian as Josephus, 
and his account is more consistent 
than that of the Jewish historian. It 
is far more probable that this applause 
and adoration would be excited by a 
speech than simply by beholding his 
apparel. 

23. And immediately the angel of the 
Lord. Diseases and death are in the 
Scriptures often attributed to an an- 
gel. See 2 Sam. xxiv. 16. 1 Chron. 
xxi. 12, 15, 20, 27. 2 Chron. xxxii. 21. 
It is not intended that there was a 
miracle in this case, but it certainly és 
intended by the sacred writer that his 
death was a divine judgment on him 
for his receiving homage as a god. 
Josephus says of him that-he ‘‘did 
neither rebuke them [the people] nor 
reject their impious flattery. Asevere 
pain arose in his belly, and began ina 
most violent manner. And when he 
was quite worn out by the pain in his 
belly for five days, he departed this 
life, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
and the seventh of his reign.”’ 


done by an angel, but says that when 
he looked up, he saw an owl sitting on 
a rope over his head, and judging it to 
be an evil omen, he immediately be- 
came melancholy, and was seized with 
the pain. [Because he gave not God the 
glory. Because he was willing to re- 
ceive the worship due to God. It was 
the more sinful in him as he was a 
Jew, and was acquainted with the true 
God, and with thé evils of idolatry. 
He was proud, and willing to be flat- 
tered, and evenadored. He had sought 
their applause; he had arrayed him- 
self in this splendid manner to excite 
admiration; and when they carried it 
even so far as to offer divine homage, 
he did not reject the impious flattery, 
but listened still to their praises. 
Hence he was judged ; and God vin- 
dicated his own insulted honor by in- 
flicting severe pains on him, and by a 
most awful death. | And he was eaten 
of worms. The word used here is not 
elsewhere found in the New Testa- 
ment. A similar disease is recorded of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, in the Apocry- 
pha. 2 Mace. ix. 5, ‘* But the Lord Al- 
mighty, the God of Israel, smote him 


with an invisible and incurable plague; 
for a pain in the bowels that was rem- 
ediless came upon him, and sore tor- 
ments of the inner parts (ver. 9), so 
that worms rose up out of the body of 
this wicked man,” ete. Probably this 
was the disease known as morbus pe- 


and most painful. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, described in 2 
Macc.ix. With this diseasealso Herod 
the Great, grandfather of Herod Agrip- 
pa, died. Josephus} Antiq., b. xvii., 
chap. 6, $5. Such a death, so painful, 
so sudden, and so loathsome, was an 
appropriate judgment on the pride of 
Herod. We may here learn, (1.) That 
sudden and violent deaths are often 
acts of direct divine judgment on 
wickedmen. (2.) That men, when they 
seek praise and flattery, expose them- 
selves to the displeasure of God. His 
glory he will not give to another. Isa. 
xlii. 8. (3.) That the most proud, and 
| mighty, and magnificent princes have 
| no security of their lives. God can in 
a moment—even when they are sur- 
| rounded by their worshippers and flat- 


Jose-, 
phus does not mention that it was. 


terers—touch the seat of life,and turn 
them to loathsomeness and putrefae- 
tion. Whata pitiable being is a man 
| of pride receiving from his fellow-men 
that homage which is due to God 
|alone! See Isa. xiv. (4.) Prid@ and 
vanity, in any station of life, are hate- 
ful in the sight of God. Nothing is 
more inappropriate to our situation 
as lost, dying sinners, and nothing 
will more certainly meet the wrath o 
heaven. (5.) We have here a strong 
confirmation of the truth of the sacred 
narrative. In all essential particulars, 
Luke coincides in his account of the 
death of Herod with Josephus. This 
is one of the many circumstances 
which show that the sacred Seriptures 
were written at the time when the 
professed to be, and that they accor 
with the truth. See Lardner’s Credi- 
bility, part i., chap. i., § 6. 

24. But the word of God grew, ete. 
Great success attended it. The perse- 
cutions had now ceased; and notwith- 
standing all the attempts which had 


increased and flourished. The libera- 
tion of Peter and the death of Herod 
would contribute to extendit. It was 
anew evidence of divine interposition 


in behalf of the Church; it would aug- 


[AD. 44. 


dicularis. It is loathsome, offensive, - 
See the death of ~ 


been made to crush it, still the Church. 
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gave not God the glory: and he 
was eaten of worms, and gaye up 
the ghost. 

24 But the word of God grew * 
and multiplied. 

25 And Barnabas and Saul re- 
turned from Jerusalem when they 

a Col. 1.6. 
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had fulfilled thezr ! ministry, and 
took with them John, whose sur- 
name was Mark. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
OW there were in the church 
that was at Antioch certain 
prophets and teachers, as Barna- 


1 or, charge. c. 11, 29, 30. 


ment the zeal of Christians; it would 
humble their enemies, and would fill 
those with fear who had attempted to 
oppose and crush the Chureh of God. 

25. Returned from Jerusalem. They 
had gone to Jerusalem to carry alms, 
and they now returned to Antioch, 
chap. xi. 30. 9 When they had fuilfill- 
ed their ministry. When they had ac- 
complished the purpose for which they 
had been sent there; that is, to de- 
posit the alms of the Church at Anti- 
och in the hands of the elders of the 
churches, chap. xi. 30. {| John, whose 
surname was Mark. See Notes on ver. 
12. From this period the sacred his- 
torian records chiefly the labors of 
Paul. The labors of the other apos- 
tles are, after this, seldom referred to 
in this book, and the attention is fix- 
ed almost entirely on the trials and 
travels of the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. His important services, his un- 
wearied efforts, his eminent success, 
and the fact that Luke was his com- 
panion, may be the reasons why “is 
labors are made so prominent in the 
history. Through the previous chap- 
ters we have seen the Church rise from 
small beginnings, until it was even 
now spreading into surrounding re- 
gions. We have seen it survive two 
persecutions, commenced and con- 
ducted with all the power and malice 
of Jewish rulers. We have seen the 
most zealous of the persecutors con- 
verted to the faith which he once de- 
stroyed, and the royal persecutor put 
to death by the divine judgment. And 
we have thus seen that God was the 
protector ofthe Church; thatno weap- 
on formed against it could prosper; 
that, according to the promise of the 
Redeemer, the gates of hell could not 
prevail against it. In that God and 
Saviour whothen defended the Church, 
we may still confide, and may be as- 
sured that he who was then its friend 
has it still ‘‘engraved on the palms 
of his hands,’’ and designs that it shall 
extend untilit fills the earth with light 
and salvation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

1. The Church that was at Antioch. 
See Notes on chap. xi. 20. ¥ Certain 
prophets. See Notes on chap. xi. 27. 
‘| And teachers. Teachers are several 
times mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment as an order of ministers, 1 Cor. 
Xii. 28, 29. Eph. iv.41) 2 Petai.a 
Their precise rank and duty are not 
known. It is probable that those here 
mentioned as prophets were the same 
persons as the teachers. They might 
discharge both offices, predicting fu- 
ture events, and instructing the peo- 
ple. {As Barnabas. Barnabas was a 
preacher (chap. iy. 35,36; ix. 27; xi. 
22, 26); and it is not improbable that 
the names ‘‘prophets and teachers” 
here simply designate the preachers 
of the Gospel. | Simeon that was call- 
ed Niger. Niger is a Latin name mean- 
ing black. Why the name was given is 
not known. Nothing more is known 
of him than is here mentioned. 4] Lu- 
cius of Cyrene. Cyrene was in Africa, 
See Notes on Matt. xxvii. 32. Lucius 
is afterward mentioned as with the 
apostle Paul when he wrote the Epistle 
to the Romans. Rom. xvi. 21. And 
Manaen. He is not elsewhere men- 
tioned inthe New Testament. 4] Which 
had been brought up with Herod the te- 
trarch. Herod Antipas, not Herod 
Agrippa. Herod was tetrarch of Gali- 
lee. Luke iii.1. The word here trans- 
lated ‘‘which had been brought up,” 
ctytpodpos, denotes one who is edu- 
cated or nourished at the same time 
with another. It is not elsewhere 
usedin the New Testament. He might 
have been connected with the royal 
family, and, being nearly of the same 
age, was educated by the father of 
Herod Antipas with him. He was, 
therefore, a man of rank and educa- 
tion, and his conversion shows that 
the Gospel was not confined entirely 
in its influence to the poor. {And 
Saw. Saul was an apostle; and yet he 
is here mentioned among the “‘ proph- 
ets and teachers,’’ showing that these 
words denote ministers of the Gospel 
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bas, and Simeon that was called Ni- 
ger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and Ma- 
naen, ' which had been brought up 
with Herod the tetrarch, and Saul. 

2 As they ministered to the 


1 or, Herod’s foster-brother. 
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Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost 
said, Separate “me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work ’ whereunto I 
have called them. 

3 And when they had fasted and 


a Gal. 1,15. 6 1 Tim, 2,7. 


in general, without reference to any 
particular order or rank. 

2. As they ministered to the Lord. It 
is probable that this took place on 
some day set apart for fasting and 
prayer. The expression ‘‘ ministered 
to the Lord’’ means as they were en- 
gaged in prayer to the Lord, or as they 
were engaged in divine service. The 
Syriac thus renders the passage. {] Zhe 


Holy Ghost said. Evidently by direct | 


revelation. [J Separate me. Set apart 
to me, or for my service. It does not 
mean to ordain, but simply to desig- 
nate, or appoint to this specific work. 
4] Hor the work whereunto I have called 
them. Not the apostolic office, for 
Saul was called to that by the express 
revelation of Jesus Christ (Gal. i. 12), 
and Barnabas was not anapostle. The 
‘““work”’ to which they were now set 
apart was that of preaching the Gos- 
pel in the regions round about Anti- 
och. It was not any permanent office 
in the Church, but was a temporary 
designation to a missionary enterprise 
in extending the Gospel, especially 
through Asia Minor and the adjacent 
regions. Accordingly, when, in the 
fulfilment of this appointment, they 
had traveled through Seleucia, Cy- 
prus, Paphos, Pamphylia, Pisidia, ete., 
they returned to Antioch, having ful- 
filledthe work to which they were sep- 
arated. See Acts xiv. 26,27. 4 Where- 
unto I have called them. This proves 
that they received their commission 
to this work. directly from God the 
Holy Spirit. Paul and Barnabas had 
been influenced by the Spirit to engage 
in this work, but they were to be sent 
forth by the concurrence and designa- 
tion of the Church. 

8. And when they had. fasted. They 
were fasting when they were com- 
manded to set them apart. Yet this 
probably refers to an appointed day 
of prayer, with reference to this very 
purpose. The first formal mission to 
the Gentiles was an important event 
in the Church, and they engaged in 
this appointment with deep solemnity 
and with humbling themselves before 
God. | And prayed. This enterprise 


was anewone. The Gospel had been 
preached to the Jews, to Cornelius, 
and to the Gentiles at Antioch. But 
there had been no solemn, public, and 
concerted plan of sending it to the 
Gentiles, or of appointing a mission to 
the heathen. It was’a new event, and 
was full of danger and hardships. The 
primitive Church felt the need of di- 
vine direction and aid in the great 
work. ‘Two missionaries were to be 
sent forth among strangers, to be ex- 
posed to perils by sea and land; and 
the commencement of the enterprise 
demanded prayer. The Church hum- 
bled itself, and this primitive mission- 
ary society sought,as all others should 
do, the divine blessing to attend the 
labors of those employed in this work. 
The result showed that the prayer was 
heard. {J And laid their hands on them. 
That is, those who are mentioned in 
ver. 1. This was not to set them apart 
to the apostolic office. Saul was cho- 
sen by Christ himself, and there is no 
evidence that any of the apostles were 
ordained by the imposition of hands 
(see Notes on Acts i. 26. Matt. x. 1-5. 
Luke vi. 12-16), and Barnabas was not 
an apostle in the original and peculiar 
sense of the word. Nor is it meant 
that this was an ordination to the min- 
istry, to the office of preaching the Gos- 
pel, for both had been engaged in this 
before. Saul received his commission 
directly from the Saviour, and began 
at once to preach. Acts ix.20, Gal. 
i. 11-17. Barnabas had preached at 
Antioch, and was evidently recognized 
as a preacher by the apostles. Acts 
ix. 27; xi. 22, 23. It follows, there- 
fore, that this was not an ordination in 
the doctrinal sense of this term, either 
Episcopal or Presbyterian, but was a 
designation to a particular work—a 
work of vast importance; strictly a 
missionary appointment by the Church, 
under the authority of the Holy Ghost. 
The act of laying hands on any per- 
son was practised not only in ordina- 
tion, but in conferring a favor, and in 
setting apart for any purpose. See Ley. 
ili. 2, 8,18; iv.4,29; xvi. 21. Numb, 


viii, 12, Mark v.23; xvi.18. Matt.xxi, 
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prayed, and laid their hands on} 


them, they sent them away. 
4 So they, being sent forth by 
the Holy Ghost, departed unto Se- 
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leucia; and from thence they sail- 
ed to Cyprus. 

5 And when they were at Sala- 
mis, they preached the word of 


46. It means in this case that they ap- 
pointed them to a particular field of la- 
bor, and by laying hands on them they 
implored the blessing of God to at- 
tendthem. {[ They sent them away. The 
Church by its teachers sent them forth 
under the direction of the Holy Ghost. 
All missionaries are thus sent by the 
Church; and the Chureh should not 
forget its embassadors in their great 
and perilous work. 

4. Being sent forth by the Holy Ghost. 
Having been called to this work by the 
Holy Spirit, and being under his direc- 
tion. 4 Departed unto Seleucia. This 
city was situated at the mouth of the 
River Orontes, where it falls into the 
Mediterranean. Antioch was connect- 


_ ed with the sea by the River Orontes. 


Strabo says that in his time they sail- 
ed up the river in one day. The dis- 
tance from Antioch to Scleucia by wa- 
ter is about forty-one miles, while the 
journey by land is only sixteen miles 
and a half.—Life and Epis. of St. Paul, 
vol. i., p. 135. ‘Seleucia united the 
two characters ofa fortress and a sea- 
port. It was situated on a rocky emi- 
nence, which is the southern extremi- 
ty of an elevated range of hills project- 
ing from Mount Amanus. From the 
southeast, where the ruins of the An- 


_tioch Gate are still conspicuous, the 


yund rose toward the northeast into 
high and craggy summits ; and round 
the greater part of the circumference 
of four miles the city was protected 
by its natural position. The harbor 
and mercantile suburb were on level 
ground toward the west; but here, as 
on the only weak point at Gibraltar, 
strong artificial defences had made 
compensation for the weakness of na- 
ture. Seleucus, who had named his 
metropolis in his father’s honor (p. 
122), gave his own name to this mari- 
time fortress; and here, around his 
tomb, his successors contended for the 
key of Syria. ‘Seleucia by the sea’ 
was a place of great importance under 
the Seleucide and the Ptolemies, and 
so it remained under the sway of the 
Romans. In consequence of its bold 
resistance to Tigranes when he was 
in possession of all the neighboring 
country, Pompey gave it the privileges 

: K 2 


of a ‘free city;’ and a contemporary 
of St. Paul speaks of it as having those 
privileges still. Here,in the midst of 
unsympathizing sailors, the two mis- 
sionary apostles, with their younger 
companion, stepped on board the ves- 
sel which was to convey them to Sala- 
mis. As they cleared the port, the 
whole sweep of the bay of Antioch 
opened on their left—the low ground 
by the mouth of the Orontes; the wild 
and woody country beyond it; and 
then the peak of Mount Casius, rising 
symmetrically from the very edge of 
the sea to a height of five thousand 
feet. On the right, in the southwest 
horizon, if the day was clear, they saw 
the island of Cyprus from the first. 
The current sets northerly and north- 
east between the island and the Syr- 
jan coast. But with a fair wind, a few 
hours would enable them to run down 
from Seleucia to Salamis, and the land 
would rapidly rise in forms well known 
and familiar to Barnabas and Mark.”’ 
—Life and Epistles of St. Paul, vol. i., 
p. 185, 188. They sailed to Cyprus. 
An island in the Mediterranean, not 
far from Seleucia. See Notes on chap. 
iv. 36. 

5. Andwhen they were at Salamis. This 
was the principal city and sea-port of 
Cyprus. It was situated on the south- 
east part of the island, and was after- 
ward called Constantia. The follow- 
ing map, from the survey of Captain 
Graves, of the British Navy, will give a 
correct view of the island of Cyprus, 
so often mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, and of the situation of Salamis. 
4 In the synagogues of the Jews. Jews 
were living in all the countries adja- 
cent to Judea, and in those countries 
they had synagogues. The apostles 
uniformly preached first to them. 
And they had also John to their minis- 
ter. John Mark, chap. xii. 12. He was 
their attendant, yet not pretending to 
be equal to them in office. They had 
been specifically designated to this 
work. He was with them as their 
friend and traveling companion; per- 
haps also employed in making the 
needful arrangements for their com- 
fort, and for the supply of their wants 
in their travels. 
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God in the synagogues of the Jews: 
and they had also John to their 
minister. 

6 And when they had gone 
_ through the isle unto Paphos, they 
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found a certain sorcerer, a false 
prophet, a Jew, whose name was 
Bar-jesus : 


7 Which was with the deputy 
of the country, Sergius Paulus, a 


6, And when they had gone through the 
isle. The length of the island, accord- 
ing to Strabo, was one thousand and 
four hundred stadia, or nearly one hun- 
dred and seventy miles. {| Unto Pa- 
phos. Paphos was a city at the west- 
ern extremity of the island. It was 
the residence of the proconsul, and 
‘. was distinguished for a splendid tem- 
%, yle erected to Venws, who was wor- 

“Ehipred throughout the island. Cy- 
_ prus was fabled to be the place of the 
* oirth of this goddess. It had, besides 
_ Paphos and Salamis, several towns of 
 note—Citium, the birthplace of Zeno, 
- Amathus, sacred to Venus, etc. Its 
resent capital is Nicosia. Whether 
aul preached at any of these places 
is not recorded. The island is sup- 
osed formerly to have had a million 
of inhabitants. {A certain sorcerer. 
Greek, magus, ormagician. See Notes 
on chap. viii. 9. 4A false prophet. Pre- 
tending to be endowed with the gift 
of prophecy; or aman, probably, who 
pretended to beinspired. {| Bar-jesus. 
The word Baris Syriac, and means son. 
Jesus, or Joshua, was not an uncom- 
mon name among the Jews. The 
name was given from his father—son 
of Jesus, or Joshua; as Bar-Jonas, son 
of Jonas. 

%. Which was with the deputy. Or 
_ with the proconsul. The exact accu- 
; racy of Luke in this statement is wor- 
: thy of special remark. In the time 
: when Augustus united the world un- 

der his own power, the provinces were 
- __ divided into two classes. Augustus 
| _ found two names which were applied 
ie 
i 


to public officers in existence, one of 

which was henceforward inseparably 

: blended with the imperial dignity 
t and with military command, and the 
2 other with the authority of the sen- 
ia ate and its civil administration. The 
* first of these names was ‘‘ Pretor ;” 
the other was ‘‘Consul.’? What is to 
be accounted for here is that the latter 
is the name given by Luke to Sergius 
Paulus, as if he derived his authority 
from the senate. The difficulty in the 
case is this: that Augustus told the 
senate and the people ome that 
he would resign to them those prov- 


inces where soldiers were unnecessa- 
ry to secure a peaceful administra- 
tion, and that he would himself take 
the care and risk of the other prov- 
inces where the presence of the Roman 
legions would be necessary. Hence, 
in the time of Augustus, and in the 
subsequent reigns of the emperors, 
the provinces were divided into these 
two classes: the one governed by men 
who went forth from the senate, and 
who would be styled Proconsul— Av05- 
mwaros—the term used here; and the 
other those sent forth by the emperor, 
and who would be styled Procwrator, 
*Exitpomos, or Propretor, ’Avtictpa- 
tyyos. Both these kind of officers 
are referred to in the New Testament. 
Now we are told by Strabo and Dio 
Cassius that ‘ Asaia’’ and ‘ Achaia’”’ 
were assigned to the senate, and the 
title, therefore, of the governor would 
be Proconsul, as we find in Acts xviii. 
12; xix. 38. At the same time, Dio 
Cassius informs us that Cyprus was re- 
tained by the emperor for himself, and 
the title of the governor, therefore, 
would naturally have been, not ‘‘ Pro- 
consul,” as here, but ‘ Procurator.”’ 
Yet it so happens that Dio Cassius has 
stated the reason why the title ‘‘ Pro- 
consul”’ was given to the governor of 
Cyprus, in the fact which he mentions 
that “Augustus restored Cyprus to the 
senate in exchange for another district 
of the empire. It is this statement 
which vindicates the strict accuracy. 
of Luke in the passage before us. See 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, vol. i., p. 
142-144, and also Lardner’s Credibili- 
ty, part i., chap. i., $11, where he has 
fully vindicated the accuracy of the 
appellation which is here given to 
Sergius by Luke. {| Sergius Paulus, a 
prudent man. The word here render- 
ed prudent means intelligent, wise, learn- 
ed. Italso may have the sense of can- 
did, and may have been given to this 
man because he was of large and lib- 
eral views; of a philosophic and in- 
quiring turn ofmind; and was willing 
to obtain knowledge from any source. 
Hence he had entertained the Jews; 
and hence he was willing also to listen 
to Barnabas and Saul. It is not often 
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prudent man; who called for Bar- 
nabas and Saul, and desired to 
hear the word. of God. 
8 But Elymas the sorcerer (for 
so is his name by interpretation) “ 
a 2 Tim. 3.8. 


THE ACTS. 


[A.D. 45. 
withstood them, seeking to turn 


away the deputy from the faith. 
9 Then Saul (who also és called 


| Paul), filled with the Holy Ghost, 


set his eyes on him, 


that men of rank are thus willing to 
listen to the instructions of the pro- 
fessed ministers of God. {| Who called 
Sor Barnabas and Saul. It is probable 


that they had preached in Paphos, and | 


Sergius was desirous himself of hear- 
ing the import of their new doctrine. 
q And desired to hear, etc. There is no 
evidence that he then wished to listen 
to this as divine truth, or that he was 
anxious about his own salvation, but 
it was rather as a speculative inquiry. 
It was a professed characteristic of 
many ancient philosophers that they 
were willing to receive instruction 
from any quarter. Comp. Acts xvii. 
19, 20. 

8. But Hlymas the sorcerer, for so is his 
name by interpretation. Elymas the ma- 
gician. Elymas is the interpretation, 
not of the name Bar-jesus, but of the 
word rendered the sorcerer. It is an 
Arabic word, and means the same as 
Magus. It seems that he was better 
known by this foreign name than by 
hisown. {| Withstood them. Resisted 
them. He was sensible that if the in- 
fluence of Saul and Barnabas should 
be extended over the proconsul, that 
he would be seen to be an impostor, 
and his power be at an end. His in- 
terest, therefore, led him to oppose the 
Gospel. His own popularity was at 
stake; and being governed by this, he 
opposed the Gospel of God. The love 
of popularity and power; the desire 
of retaining some political influence, is 
often a strong reason why men oppose 
the Gospel. Zo turn away the deputy 
Jrom the faith. To prevent the influ- 
ence of the truth on his mind; or to 
prevent his becoming the friend and 
patron of the Christians. 

9. Then Saul (who is also called Paul). 
This is the last time that this apostle 
is called Saw, Henceforward he is des- 
ignated by the title by which he is usu- 
ally known, as Paw. When, or why, 
this change occurred in the name, has 
been a subject on which commenta- 
tors are not agreed. From the fact 
that the change in the name is here 
first intimated, it would seem probable 
thatit was first used in relation to him 


at this time. By whom the name was 
given him—whether he assumed it 
himself, or whether it was first given 
him by Christians or by Romans—is 


not intimated. The name is of Ro- ge 


man origin. Inthe batin language the 
name Paulus signifies little, dwarfish ; 


and some have conjectured thatit was — 


given by his parents to denote that he 
was small when born; others, that it 
was assumed or conferred in subse- 
quent years because he was little in 
stature. The name is not of the same 
signification as the name Saul. This 
signifies one that is asked, or desired. 
After all the conjectures on this sub- 
ject, it is probable, (1.) That this name 
was first used here; for before this, 
even after his conversion, he is uni- 
formly called Saul. (2.) That it was 
given by the Romans, as being a name 
with which they were more familiar, 
and one that was more consonant with 
their language and pronunciation. It 
was made by the change of a single 
letter; and probably because the name 
Paul was common among them, and 
pronounced, perhaps, with greater fa- 
cility. (8.) Paul suffered himself to be 
called by this name, as he was employ- 
ed chiefly among the Gentiles. It was 
common for names to undergo changes 
quite as great as this, without our be- 
ing able to specify any particular cause, 
in passing from one language to anoth-- 
er. Thus the Hebrew name Jochanan 
among the Greeks and Latins was Jo- 


hannes, with the French it is Jean, 


with the Dutch Hans,and withusJohn. 
—Doddridge. Thus Onias becomes 
Menelaus; Hillel, Pollio; Jakim, Alci- 
mus; Silas, Silvanus, ete.—@rotius. 
4] Filled with the Holy Ghost. Inspired 
to detect his sin; to denounce divine 
judgment ; and to inflict punishment 
onhim. See Notes on chap. ii. 4. [Set 
his eyesonhim. Looked at him intent- 


y. 

10. O full of all subtilty and mischief. 
The word subtilty denotes deceit and 
fraud, and implies that he was prac- 
tising an imposition, and that he knew 
it. The word rendered mischief (pa- 


» 


dvoupytas) denotes properly facility of 


¢ 


+ 


‘ 


AD.45. 


10 And said, O full ofall subtil- 
ty and all mischief, thow child of 
the devil, thow enemy of all right- 
eousness, wilt thou not cease to per- 
vert the right ways of the Lord ? 
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11 And now, behold, the hand 
of the Lord is upon thee, and thou 
shalt be blind, not seeing the sun 
for a season. And immediately 
there fell on him a mist and a dark- 


acting, and then sleight of hand; sly, 
cunning arts, by which one imposes 
On another, and deceives him with a 
fraudulent intention. It is not else- 
where used in the N. Testament. The 
art of Elymas consisted probably in 
sleight of hand, legerdemain, or trick, 
aided by skill i in the abstruse. sciences, 
by which the ignorant might be easily 
imposed on. See Notes on chap. viii. 
9. Child of the devil. Under his in- 
fluence ; practising his arts; promot- 
ing his designs by deceit and impos- 
ture, so that he may be called your fa- 
ther. See Notes on John viii. 44. Sa- 
tan is here represented as the author 
of deceit and the father oflies. {[Zye- 
my of all righteousness. Practising de- 
ceit and iniquity, and thus opposed to 
righteousness and honesty. A man 
wholives by wickedness will, ofcourse, 
be the foe of every form of integrity. 
A man who lives by fraud will be op- 
posed to the truth; a pander to the 
vices of men will hate the rules of 
chastity and purity; a manufacturer 
or vender ofardent spirits will be the 
enemy of temperance societies. 4] Wilt 
thou not cease to pervert. In what way 
he had opposed Paul and Barnabas is 
notknown. It may have been either by 
misrepresenting their doctrines, or by 
representing them as apostate Jews— 
thus retarding or hindering the prog- 
ress of the Gospel. The expression 
‘“‘wilt thou not cease’ implies that he 
had been engaged sedulously in doing 
this, probably from the commence- 
ment of their work in the city. {The 
e. right ways of the Lord. The straight 
; paths or doctrines of the Christian 1 re- 
- ___ ligion, in opposition to the crooked ands 
5 per verse arts of deceivers and impos- 
tors. Straight paths denote integr ty, 
sincerity, truth, Jer, xxxi. 9. 
xii. 18. Compare Isa. xl. 3,4; oe 16 
Luke iii.5. Crooked ways denote the 
ways of the sinner, the deceiver, the 
impostor. Deut. xxxii.5. Psa. exxv. 
Proy. ii. 15. Isa. lix. 8. Philip. ii. 15. 
11. The hand of the Lord is upon thee. 
God shall punish thee. By this sud- 
; den and miraculous punishment he 
7m would be awed and humbled, and the 
proconsul and others would be con- 


Te ee eT 


vinced that he was an impostor, and 
that the Gospel was true. His wicked- 
ness deserved such a punishment; and 
at the same time that due punishment 
was inflicted, it was designed that the 
Gospel should be extended by this 
means. In all this there was the high- 
est evidence that Paul was under the 
inspiration of God. He was full of the 
Holy Ghost; he detected the secret 
feelings and desires of the heart of 
Elymas; and he inflicted on him a 
punishment that couid have proceed- 
ed*from none but God. That the 
apostles had the power of inflicting 
punishment is apparent from various 
places in the New Testament. 1 Cor. 
v.5. 1Tim.i. 20. The punishment in- 
flicted on Elymas, also, would be high. 
ly emblematic of the darkness and per- 
verseness Of his conduct. [Not seeing 
the sun for a season. For how long a 
time this blindness was to continue 
is nowhere specified. It was, how- 
ever, in mercy ordained that the blind- 
ness should not be permanent and 
final; and though it was a punishment, 
it was at the same time benevolent, for 
nothing would be more likely to lead 
him to reflection and repentance than 
such a state of blindness. It was such’ 
a manifest proof that God was op- 
posed to him; it was such a sudden di- 
vine judgment; it so completely cut 
him off from all possibility of practis- 
ing his arts of deception, that it was 
adapted to bring him to repentance. 
Accordingly there i is a tradition in the 
early Church that he became a Chris- 
tian. Origen says that ‘‘ Paul, by a 
word striking him blind, by anguish 
converted him to godliness. »_ Clark. 
A mist. The word here used proper- 
ly denotes a darkness or obscurity of 
the air; a cloud, ete. But it also de- 
notes an extinction of sight by the 
drying up or disturbance ‘of the hu- 
mors of the eye.—Hippocrates, as quoted 
by Schleusner. J And darkness. Blind- 
ness; night. What was the precise - 
cause or character of this miracle is 
notspecified. {And he went about, ete. 
This is a striking account of the effect 


of the mirael 
sudden that hi 


he change was so 
! V not where to go. 
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ness; and he went about, seeking 
- some to lead him by the hand. 

12 Then the deputy, when he 
saw what was done, believed, be- 
ing astonished at the doctrine of 
the Lord. 

13 Now when Paul and his com- 
pany loosed from Paphos, they 


came to Perga in Pamphylia; and | 


a c. 15. 38. 
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John, departing * from them, re- 
turned to Jerusalem, 

14 But when they departed from 
Perga, they came to Antioch in 
Pisidia, and went into the syna- 
gogue ’ on the Sabbath day, and 
sat down. . 

15 And after the reading ° of 
the law and the prophets, the rul- 


bc. 18.4. 3 e ver. 27. 


He sought some one to guide him in 
the paths with which he had before 
been familiar. How soon can God 
bring down the pride of man, and 
make him helpless as an infant! How 
easily can he touch our senses, the or- 
gans of our most exquisite pleasures, 
and wither all our enjoyments! How 
dependent are we on him for the in- 


humble him in the dust! Sight is his 
gift; and it is a mercy unspeakably 
great that he does not whelm us in 
thick darkness, and destroy forever 
all the pleasure that through this or- 
gan is conveyed to the soul. 

12. Then the deputy... . believed. Was 
convinced that Elymas was an impos- 
tor, and that the doctrine of Paul was 
true. There seems no reason to doubt 


that his faith was that which is con- | 


nected with eternal life; and if so, it 
is an evidence that the Gospel was not 
always confined to the poor, and to 
those in obscure ranks of life. A¢ 
the doctrine of the Lord. The word doc- 
trine here seems to denote, not the 
teaching or instruction, but the wonder- 
ful effects which were connected with 
the doctrine. It was particularly the 
miracle with which he was astonished ; 
but he might have been also deeply 
impressed and amazed at the purity 
and sublimity of the truths which were 
now expanded to his view. We learn 
nothing further respecting him in the 
New Testament. 

13. Paul and his company. Those 
with him—Barnabas and John—and 
perhaps others who had been conyert- 
ed at Paphos; for it was common for 
many of the converts to Christianity 
to attend on the apostles in their tray- 


els. See chap. ix. 80. {| Loosed from 
Puphos. Departed from Paphos. See 


Notes on ver. 6, 
in Pamphylia. 


y came to Perga 
E ylia was a 


province of Asia Minor, lying over 
against Cyprus, having Cilicia east, 
Lycia west, Pisidia north, and the 
Mediterranean south. Perga was the 
metropolis of Pamphylia, and was sit- 
uated, not on the sea-coast, but on the 
River Cestus, at some distance from 
itsmouth. There was on a mountain 


| near it a celebrated temple of Diana. 
estimable blessing ofsight! And how | 
easily can he annihilate all the sinner’s | 
pleasures, break up all his plans, and | 


§] And John, departing from them, ete 
Why he departed from them is un- 
known. It might have been from fear 
of danger; or from alarm in traveling 
so far into unknown regions. But it 
is plain from chap. xv. 38, that it was 
from some cause which was deemed 
blameworthy, and that his conduct 


now was such as to make Paul unwill- ~ 


ing again to have him as a companion. 

14. They came to Antioch in Pisidia. 
Pisidia was a province of Asia Minor, 
and was situated north of Pamphylia. 
Antioch was not iz Pisidia, but with- 
in the limits of Phrygia; but it be- 
longed to Pisidia, and was called An- 
tioch of Pisidia to distinguish it from 
Antioch in Syria. Pliny, Nat. Hist., 
5, 27. Strabo, 12, p. 577. (Kuinoel. 
Robinson's Calmet.) The city was 
built by Seleucus, the founder of the 
Antioch in Syria, and was called after 
the name of his father, Antiochus. He 


is said to have built sixteen cities of 


that name.—Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, vol. i., page 122. 4] Went into the 
synagogue. Though Paul and Barna- 
bas were on a special mission to the 
Gentiles, yet they availed themselves 
of every opportunity to offer the Gos- 
pel to the Jews first. 

15. And afler the reading of the law 
and the prophets. See Notes on Luke 
iv. 16. Lhe rulers of the synagogue. 
Those were persons who had the gen- 
eral charge of the synagogue and its 
service, to keep every thing in order, 
and to direct the affairs of public wor- 
ship. They designated the individu- 
als who were to read the law; and 


we 


AD. 45.] 


ers of the synagogue sent unto 
them, saying, Ye men and brethren, 
if ye have any word ¢ of exhorta- 
tion for the people, say on. 

16 Then Paul stood up, and 
beckoning with Ais hand, said, 
Men of Israel, and ye that fear 
God, give audience. 

17 The God of this people of Is- 


a@ Heb. 13. 22. 6 Deut. 7.6,7. ¢ Psa, 105, 28. 
d Exod. 13. 14, 16. e Exod. 16.35. 
1 érporopdpncer, perhaps for érpopopédpycev, bore, or, 
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rael chose our fathers, ? and exalt- 
ed the people when they dwelt ° 
as strangers in the land of Egypt, 
and with an high ? arm brought 
he them out of it. 

18 And about the time of forty 
¢years suffered} he their manners 
in the wilderness, , 

19 And'when he had destroyed 


Sed them, asa nurse beareth, or feedeth her child. Deut, 
1.31, according to the LXX.; and so Chrysostom, 
f Deut. 7.1, 


ealled on those whom they pleased to 
address the people, and had the pow- 
er also of inflicting punishment, and 
of excommunicating, etc.—Schleusner. 
Mark vy. 22, 35, 36, 38. Luke viii. 49; 
xiii. 14. Acts xviii. 8,17. Sceing that 
Paul and Barnabas were Jews, though 
strangers, they sent to them, suppos- 
ing it probable that they would wish 
to address their brethren. J den and 


brethren. An affectionate manner of | 


commencing a discourse, recognizing 
them as their own countrymen, and 
as originally of the same religion. 
4] Say « Greek, Speak. 
16. Mab of Israel. Jews. The de- 
sign of this discourse of Paul was to 
introduce to them the doctrine that 
Jesus was the Messiah. To do this, 
he evinced his usual wisdom and ad- 
dress. To have commenced at once 
on this would have probably excited 
their prejudice and rage. He there- 
fore pursued a train of argument 
which showed that he was a firm be- 
liever in the Scriptures; that he was 
acquainted with the history and prom- 
ises of the Old Testament; and that 
he was not disposed to call in ques- 
tion the doctrines of their fathers. 
The passage which had been read had 
probably given occasion for him to 
pursue this train of thought. By go- 
ing over, in a summary way, their his- 
tory, and recounting the former deal- 
ings of God with them, he showed 
them that he believed the Scriptures ; 
that a promise had been given of a 
Messiah; and that he had actually 
come according to the promise. { Ye 
that fear God. Probably proselytes of 
the gate, who had not yet been circum- 
cised, but who had renounced idola- 
try, and were accustomed to worship 
with them in their synagogues. {[ Give 
“audience. Hear. 
1%. The God of this people. Who has 
manifested himself as the peculiar 


friend and protector of this nation. 
This implied a belief that he had been 
particularly their God; a favorite doc- 
trine of the Jews, and one that would 
conciliate their favor toward Paul. 
4 Of Israel. The Jews. {| Chose our 
fathers. Selected the nation’ to be a 
chosen and peculiar people to himself. 
Deut. vii. 6, 7. And exalted the peo- 
ple. Raised them up from a low and 
depressed state of bondage, to free- 
dom, and to peculiar privileges as a 
nation. | When they dwelt as strangers 
in Egypt—év 7H wapouia. This prop- 
erly refers to their dwelling there as 
foreigners. They were always stran- 
gers there in a strange land. It was 
not theirhome. They never mingled 
with the people; never became con- 
stituent parts of the government; 
never used their language; never uni- 
ted with their usages andlaws. They 
were a strange, separate, depressed 
people there; not less so than Afri- 
cans are strangers and foreigners—a 
depressed and degraded people in this 
land. Gen. xxxvi. 7. Exodus vi. 4; 
xxii. 21; xxiii. 9. Lev. xix. 34. Dent. 
x.19. J And with an high arm. This 
expression denotes great power. The 
arm denotes strength, as that by which 
we perform any thing. <A high arm, 
an arm lifted up, or stretched out, de- 
notes that strength exerted to the ut- 
most. The children of Israel are rep- 
resented as having been delivered with 
an ‘‘outstretched arm.”? Deut. xxyvi. 
8. Exod. vi.6. ‘‘Withastronghand.”’ 
Exodus vi. 1. Reference is made in 
these places to the plagues inflicted 
on Egypt, by which the Israelites were 
delivered; to their passage through 
the Red Sea; to their victories over 
their enemies, ete. 

18. And about the time of forty years. 
They were this time going from Egypt 
to the land of Canaan. Exod. xvi. 35. 
Numb. xxxiii. 38. | Suffered he their 
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seven nations in the land of Cha- | 


naan “he divided their land to 
them by lot. 
20 And after that, he gave unto 


a Jos. 14, etc. 


THE ACTS. 
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them judges, ” about the space of 
four hundred and fifty years; until 
Samuel the prophet. 

21 And afterward they ¢ desired 


6 Judg. 2.16. ec 1Sam. 8.5. 


manners. This passage has been very 
var iously rendered. See the margin. 
Syriac, ‘‘He nourished them,”’ ete. 
Arabic, ‘‘He blessed them, and nour- 
ished them,” etc. The Greek word is 
not elsewhere used in the New Testa- 
ment. It properly means to tolerate, 
or endure the conduct of any one, im- 
plying that that conduct is evil, and 
tends to provoke to punishment. 
This is doubtless its meaning here. 


Probably Paul referred to the passage 


in Deut. i. 31, ‘‘ The Lord thy God bare 


thee.’ But instead of this word, érpo- | 


Topopnoey, to bear with, many "MSS. 


read étrpodooprcenv, he sustained or | 


nourished. This reading was followed 
by the Syriac, Arabic, and has been 
admitted by Griesbach into the text. 
This is also found in the Septuagint, 
in Deut. i. 81, which place Paul doubt- 
less referred to. This would well suit 
the connection of the passage; anda 
change of a single letter might easily 
have occurred in a MS. It adds to 
the probability that this is the true 
reading, that it accords with Deut. i. 
3i. Numb. xi. 12. Deut. xxxii. 10. 
It is furthermore not probable that 


Paul would have commenced a dis=} 


course by reminding them of the ob- 
stinacy and wickedness of the nation. 
Such a course would rather tend to 
exasperate than to conciliate ; but by 
reminding them of the mercies of God 
to them, and showing them that He 
had been their protector, he was bet- 
ter fitting them for his main purpose 
—that of showing them the kindness 
of the God of their fathers in sending 
tothemaSaviour. {| Jn the wilderness. 
The desert through which they passed 
in going from Egypt to Canaan. 


19. And when he had destroyed. Sub- 


dued, cast out, or extirpated them as | 


nations. It does not mean that all 
were put to death, for many of them 
were left in the land; but that they 
were subdued as nations, they were 
broken up and overcome. Deut. vii. 
1, ‘‘And hath cast owt many nations 
before them,” ete. {| Seven nations. 
The Hittites, the Girgashites, the 
Amorites, the Canaanites, the Periz- 
zites, the Hiyites, and the Jebusites. 


| {| He divided, ete. 


Deut. vii.1. Josh. iii.10. Neh. ix. 8. 
q In the land of Canaan. The whole 
land was called by the name of one of 
the principal nations. This was the 
promised land; the holy land, ete. 
See an account of 
this in Josh. xiv, xv. | The lot was oft- 
en used among the Jews to determine. 
important questions. See Note on 
chap. i. 26. 

20. He gave unto them judges. Men 
who were raised up in an extraordina- 
ry manner to administer the affairs of 
the nation, to defend it from enemies, 
ete. See Judg. ii.16. [About the space 
of four hundred and JSifty years. This 
is a most difficult passage, and has 
exercised all the ingenuity of chro- 
nologists. The ancient versions agree 
with the present Greek text. The 
difficulty has been to reconcile it with 
what is said in 1 Kings vid, ‘‘ And 
it came to pass in the fou ndred 
and eightieth year after the children 
of Israel were come out of the land 
of Egy pt, in the fourth year of Solo- 
mon’s reign over Israel.... he be- 
gan to build the house of the Lord.”’ 
Now if to the forty years that the 
children of Israel were in the wil- 
derness there be added the four hun- 
dred and fifty said in Acts to have been 
passed under the administration of 
the judges, and about seventeen years 
of the time of Joshua, forty for Sam- 
uel and the reign of Saul together, and 
forty for the reign of David, and three 
of Solomon before he began to build 
the Temple, the sum will be five hun- 
dred and ninety years, a period great- 
er by one hundred and ten years than 
that mentioned in 1 Kings vi.1. Vari- 
ous ways have been proposed to meet 
the difficulty. Doddridge renders it, 
“After these transactions, [which last: 
ed] four hundred and fifty years, he © 

gave them a series of judges,” ete., 
reckoning from the birth of Isaac, and 
supposing that Paul meant to refer to 
this whole time. But to this there are 
serious objections. (1.) It is a forced 
and constrained interpretation, and 
one manifestly made to meet a diffi-~ 
culty. (2.) There is no propriety in 
commencing this period at the birth 


AD. 45.] 


a king; and God gave unto them 
Saul, “ the son of Cis, a man of the 
tribe of Benjamin, by the space of 
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22 And when? he had removed 
him, he raised up unto them Da- 
vid ° to be their king; to whom 


forty years. - also he gave testimony, and said, 
@ 1 Sam. 10. 1. b 1 Sam, 31.6. e 2Sam. 5.3. 
of Jsaac. That was in no manner re- | what way this computation of Jose- 


markable, so far as Paul’s narrative 


was concerned; and Paul had not even | 


referred to it. This same solution is 
offered also by Calovius, Mill, and De 
Dieu. Lutherand Beza think it should 
~ be read three hundred instead of four 
hundred. But this is a mere conjec- 
ture, without any authority from MSS. 
Vitringa and some others suppose that 
the text has been corrupted by some 
transcriber, who has inserted this 
without authority. But there is no 
evidence of this; and the MSS. and 
ancient versions are uniform. None 
of these explanations are satisfactory. 
In the solution of the difficulty we 
may remark, (1.) That nothing is more 
perplexing than the chronology of 
ancient facts. The difficulty is found 
in all writings; in profane as well as 
sacred. Mistakes are so easily made 
in transcribing numbers where letters 
‘are used instead of writing the words 
at length, that we are not to wonder 
at such errors. (2.) Paul would natu- 
rally use the chronology which was 
in current, common use among the 
Jews. It was not his business to set- 
tle such points; but he would speak 
of them. as they were usually spoken 
of, and refer to them as others did. 
(3.) There is reason to believe that that 
which is here mentioned was the com- 
mon chronology of his time. It ac- 
cords remarkably with that which is 
used by Josephus. Thus, Antiq., b. 
Vii., chap. iii., § 1, Josephus says ex- 
pressly that Solomon ‘“‘ began to build 
the Temple in the fourth year of his 
reign, five hundred and ninety-two years 
after the exodus out of Egypt,”’ ete. 
This would allow forty years for their 
being in the wilderness, seventeen for 
Joshua, forty for Samuel and Saul, 
forty for the reign of David, and four 
hundred and fifty-two years for the time 
of the judges and the times of anarchy 
that intervened. This remarkable co- 
incidence shows that this was the 
ehronology which was then used, and 
which Paul had in view. (4.) This 
chronology has the authority, also, of 
many eminent names. See Lightfoot, 
and Boyle’s Lectures, chap. xx. In 


phus and the Jews originated, it is not 
necessary here to inquire. It isa suf- 
ficient solution of the difficulty that 
Paul spake in their usual manner, with- 
out departing from his regular objeet 
by settling a point of chronology. 

21. And afterward they desired a king. 
See1 Sam. viii.5. Hos. xiii.10. It was 
predicted that they would have aking. 
Deut. xvii. 14, 13. { Sawl, ihe son of 
Cis, is the Greek mode of writing the 
Hebrew name Aish. In the Old Testa- 
ment it is uniformly written Aish, and 
it is to be regretted that this has not 
been retained in the New Testament. 
See 1Sam. ix.1. By the space of forty 
years. During forty years. The Old 
Testament has not mentioned the 
time during which Saul reigned. Jo- 
sephus says (Antiq., b. vi., chap. xiv., 
§9) that he reigned eighteen years 
while Samuel was alive, and twenty- 
two years after his death. But Dr. 
Doddridge (Note in Joc.) has shown 
that this can not be correct, and that 
he probably reigned, as some copies 
of Josephus have it, but two years aft- 
er the death of Samuel. Many critics 
suppose that the term of forty years 
here mentioned includes also the time 
in which Samuel judged the people. 
This supposition does not violate the 
text mm this place, and may be proba- 
ble. See Doddridge and Grotius on 
the place. 

22. And when he had removed him. 
This was done because he rebelled 
against God in sparing the sheep and 
oxen and valuable property of Ama- 
lek, together with Agag the king, 
when he was commanded to destroy 
all. 1 Sam. xv. 8-23. He was put to 


t death in a battle with the Philistines. 


1 Sam. xxxi. 1-6. The phrase ‘‘ when 
he removed him’’ refers probably to 
his rejection as a king, and not to his 
death; for David was anointed king 
before the death of Saul, and almost 
immediately after the rejection of 
Saul on account of his rebellion in the 
business of Amalek. See 1 Sam. xvi. 
12,13. %|He gave testimony. He bore 
witness. 1Sam. xili.14. 4|Lhave found 
David, ete. This is not quoted literal- 
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I have found David, the son of 
Jesse, aman “after mine own heart, 
which shall fulfil all my will. 

23 Of this man’s seed hath God, 


according to his promise, ’ raised 


unto Israel‘ a Saviour, Jesus: 

24 When John“ had first preach- 
ed, before his coming, the baptism 
of repentance to all the people of 
Wsrael. tv 

25 And as John fulfilled his 
course, he said, Whom think ye 
a 1 Sam. 13. 14, & Psa, 132, 11, ¢ Matt. 1. 21. 
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thatIam? Iam not he: but, be- 
hold, there cometh one after me, 
whose shoes of Ais feet I am not 
worthy to loose. 

26 Men and brethren, children 


of the stock of Abraham, and who-- 


soever among you feareth God, to 
you “is the word of this salvation 
sent. 

27 For they that dwell at Jeru- 
salem, and their rulers, because 
they knew him :not, nor yet the 


d Matt. 3. 1-11. e Matt. 10. 6. 


ly, but contains the substance of what 
is expressed in various places. Comp. 
1 Sam. xiii. 14, with Psa. Ixxxix. 20, 
and 1 Sam. xvi.1, 12. 9A man after 
mine own heart. This expression is 
found in 1 Sam. xiii. 14. The connec- 
tion shows that it means simply a man 
who would not be rebellious and dis- 


obedient as Saul was, but would do | 


the will of God and keep his command- 
ments. This refers, doubtless, rather 


to the public than to the private char- | 


acter of David; to his character as a 
king. 
the will of God the great rule and law 
of his reign, in contradistinction from 
Saul, who, as a king, had disobeyed 
God. At the same time it is true that 
the prevailing character of David, as a 
pious, humble, devoted man, was, that 
he was a man after God’s own heart, 
and was beloved by him as a holy man. 
He had faults; he committed sin; but 
who is free from it? He was guilty of 
great offences; but he also evinced, in 
a degree equally eminent, repentance 
(see Psa. li.); and not less in his pri- 
vate than his publie character did he 
evince those traits which were prevail- 
ingly such as accorded with the heart ; 
that is, the earnest desires of God. 
{| Which shall fulfill all my will. Saul 
had not done it. He had disobeyed 
God in a case where he had received 
an express command. The character- 
istic of David would be that he would 
obey the commands of God. That Da- 
vid did this—that he maintained the 
worship of God, opposed idolatry, and 
sought to promote universal obedi- 
ence to God among the people—is ex- 
pressly recorded of him, 1 Kings xiv. 
8, 9, And thou [Jeroboam] hast not 
been as my servant David, who kept 
my commandments, and who followed me 
with all his heart, to do that only which 


It means that he would make | 


was right in mine eyes,”’ ete. 
xv. 3, 5. 

23. Of this man’s seed. Of his pos- 
terity. J According to his promise. See 
Notes on Acts ii. 80. J Raised unto Is- 
rael. See Notes on Acts ii. 30. YA 
Saviour, Jesus. See Notes on Matt. i. 


1 Kings 


24. When John had first preached, etc. 
After John had preached and pre- 
pared the way. Matt. iii. 

25. And as John fulfilled his cowrse. 
As he was engaged in completing his 
work. His ministry is called a course 
or race, that,which was to be run, or 
completed. 4]He said, ete. These are 
not the precise words which the evan- 
gelists have recorded, but the sense is 
the same. See Notes on John i. 20. 
Matt. iii. 11. 

26. Men and brethren. Paul now ex- 
horts them to embrace the Lord Jesus 
as the Messiah. He uses, therefore, 
the most respectful and fraternal lan- 
guage. §] Children of the stock of Abra- 
ham. Descendants of Abraham; you 
who regard Abraham as your ances- 
tor. He means here to address par- 
ticularly the native-born Jews; and 
this appellation is used because they 
valued themselves highly on account 
of their descent from Abraham (see 
Notes on Matt. iii.9); and because the 
promise of the Messiah had been spe- 
cially given to him. ‘§]And whosoever, 
ete. Proselytes. See Notes on ver. 
16. Js the word of this salvation sent. 
This message ofsalvation. It was sent 
particularly to the Jewish people. 
The Saviour was sent to that nation 
(Matt. xv. 24); and the design was to 


offer to them first the message of life. _ 


See Notes on ver. 46, 

27, Because they knew him not. The 
statement in this verse is designed, not 
to reproach the Jews at Jerusalem, 


A.D. 45.] 


voices of the prophets which are 
read every Sabbath day, they ¢ 
have fulfilled them in condemning 
him. 

28 And though they found no 
cause of death in him, yet desired 
» they Pilate that he should be slain. 

29 And when they had fulfilled 
all that was written of him, they 
took him down from the tree, and 
laid him in a sepulchre. 

a Luke 24, 20, 44. 
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30 But God raised him from the 
dead : 

31 And he was seen ’many days 
of them which came up with him 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are 
his witnesses unto the people. 

382 And we declare unto you 
glad tidings, how that the prom- 
ise ° which was made unto the fa- 


thers, 
33 God hath fulfilled the same 
61.3. e¢ Rom. 4, 13, 


but to introduce the fact that Jesus 
had died, and had risen again. With 
great wisdom and tenderness, Paul 
speaks of the murderers of the Sav- 
jour in such a manner as not to exas- 
perate, but, as far as possible, to miti- 
gate their crime. There was sufficient 
guilt in the murder of the Son of God 
to fill the nation with alarm, even aft- 
er all that cotild be said to mitigate 
the deed. See Acts ii. 23, 36} 37. When 
Paul says, ‘‘ They ‘knew him not,’’ he 
means that they did not know him to 
be the Messiah (see 1 Cor. ii. 8); they 
were ignorant of the true meaning of 
the prophecies of the Old. Testament ; 
they regarded him as an impostor. 
See Notes on Acts ili.17. 4] Wor yet 
the voices of the prophets, The meaning 
of the predictions of the Old Testa- 
ment respecting the Messiah. They 
expected a prince and a conqueror, 
but did not expect a Messiah that was 
poor and despised; that was a man of 
sorrows, and that was to die on across. 
| Which are read every Sabbath day. In 
the synagogues. Though the Scrip- 
tures were read so constantly, yet they 
were ignorant of their true meaning. 
They were blinded by pride, and preju- 
dice, and preconceived opinions. Men 
may often in this way read the Bible 
a good part of their lives and never 
understand it. J They have fulfilled 
them, etc. By putting him to death 
they have accomplished what was 
foretold. 

28. And though they found, ete. They 
found no crime which deserved death. 
This is conclusively shown by the 
trialitself. After all their efforts ; aft- 
er the treason of Judas; after their 
employing false witnesses; still no 
crime was laid to his charge. The San- 
hedrim condemned him for blasphe- 
my; and yet they knew that they 
could not substantiate the charge*be- 


fore Pilate, and they therefore endcay- 
ored to procure his condemnation on 
the ground of sedition. Comp. Luke 
xxii. 70, 71, with xxiii.1,2. J Yet de- 
sired they Pilate, ete. Mait. xxvii. 1, 2. 
Luke xxiii. 4, 5 

29. They took him down, ete. That is, 
it was done by the Jews. Not that it 
was done by those who put him to 
death, but by Joseph of Arimathea, 
and by Nicodemus, who were Jews. 
Paul is speaking of what was done to 
Jesus by the Jews at Jerusalem; and he 
does not affirm that the same personsgmy 
put him to death and laid him in a 
tomb, but that all this was done by 
Jews. See John xix. 38, 39. 

30. But God raised him, ete. 
Notes on chap. ii. 28, 24. ‘ ’ 
31. And he was seen. See Notes at 
the end of Matthew. §| Many days. 
Forty days, chap. i.3. J Of them which 
came up. By the apostles particular- 

ly. He was seen by others; but the 
are especially mentioned ‘ds having 
been chosen for this object, to be 
witness to him, and as haying been 
particularly qualified for it. 

32. And we. We who are here pres- 
ent. Panl and Barnabas. YJ Declare 
unto you glad tidings. We preach the 
Gospel—the good news. To a Jew, 
nothing could be more grateful in- 
telligence than that the Messiah had 
come; to a sinner convineed of his 
sins nothing can be more cheering 
than to hearofaSaviour. 4] Zhe pr om 
ise, ete. The promise here refers to all 
that had been spoken In the Old Tes- 
tament respecting the advent, suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection of Christ. 

33. God hath fulfilled. God has com- 
pleted or carried into effect by the res- 
urrection of Jesus. He does not say 
that every part of the promise had ref- 
erence to his resurrection ; but his be- 
ing raised up completed or perfected the 

a 


See 
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unto us their children, in that he 
hath raised up Jesus again; as it 
is also written in the second psalm, 
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Thou “ art my Son, this day have 


I begotten thee. 


34 And as concerning that he 
a Psa. 2.7. 


fulfilment of the promises which had 
been made respecting him. {Jn the 
second psalm, ver. 7. 4 Thow art my 
Son. This psalm has been usually 
understood as referring to the Mes- 
siah. See Notes on chap. iv. 25. {| Tis 
day have I begotten thee. It is evident | 
that Paul uses the expression here as | 
implying that the Lord Jesus is call- | 
ed the Son of God because he raised | 
him up from the dead, and that he 
means to imply that it was for this rea- 
son that he is so called. This inter- | 
pretation of an inspired apostle fixes 
the meaning of this passage in the 
psalm, and proves that it is not there 
used with reference to the doctrine 
of eternal generation, or to his incar- 
nation, but that he is called his Son 
because he was raised from the dead. 
And this interpretation accords with 
the scope of the psalm. In ver. 1-3 
the psalmist records the combination 
of the rulers of the earth against the 
Messiah, and their efforts to cast off 
his reign. This was done, and the 
Messiah was rejected. All this per- 
tains, not to his previous existence, 
but to the Messiah on the earth. In 
ys. 4, 5, the psalmist shows that their 
efforts would not be successful; that 
God would langh at their designs ; 
that is, that their plans should not | 

besa" In vs. 6, 7, he shows that the 


essiah would be established as a 
ing; that this was the fixed decree, 
and that he had been begotten for this. 
All this is represented as subsequent to 
the raging of the heathen, and to the 
counsel of the kings against him, and 
must, therefore, refer, not to his eter- 
nal generation or his incarnation, but 
to something: succeeding his death; 
that is, to his resurrection, and his es- 
tablishment as king at the right hand 
of God. This interpretation by the 
apostle Paul proves, therefore, that 
this passage is not to be used to estab- 
lish the doctrine of the eternal genera- 
tion of Christ. Christ is called the 
Son of God for various reasons, In 
Luke i. 35, because he was begotten 
by the Holy Ghost. In this place, on 
account of his resurrection. In Rom. 
i. 4, it is also said that he was declared 
to be the Son of God by the resurrec- 


tion from the dead. See Notes on that 


” 


place. The resurrection from the 
dead is represented as in some sense 
the beginning of life, and it is with ref- 
erence to this that the terms Son, and 
begotten from the dead, are used, as the 
birth of a child is the beginning of 
life. Thus Christ is said, Col. i. 18, to 
be ‘‘ the first-born from the dead;”’ and 


thus, in Rev. i.5, he is called “the first- 


begotten of the dead} and with refer- 
ence to this renewal or beginning of 
life he is called a Son. In whatever 
other senses he is called a Son in the 
New Testament, yet it is here proved, 
(1.) That he is called a Son from his 
resurrection; and (2.) That this is the 
sense in which the expression in the 
psalm isto beused. {This day. The 
words ‘‘ this day”? would naturally, in 
the connection in Which they are 
found, refer to the time when the 
““decree’’? was made. The purpose 
was formed before Christ came into 
the world; it was executed or carried 


| into effect by the resurrection from 


the dead. See Notes on Psa, ii. 7. 
§| Have I begotten theé. This evidently 
can not be understood in a literal sense. 
It literally refers to the relation of an 
earthly father to his children; but in 
no such sense can it be applied to the 
relation of God the Father to the Son, 
It must, therefore, be figurative. The 
word sometimes figuratively means to 
produce, to cause to exist in any way. 
2 Tim. ii. 23, ‘‘ Unlearned questions 
avoid, knowing that they do gender 
[beget] strifes.’’ It refers also to the 
labors of the apostles in securing the 
conversion of sinners to the Gospel. 
1 Cor. iv. 15, ‘In Christ Jesus I have 
begotten you through the Gospel.’ 
Philemon ver. 10, ‘‘ Whom [Onesimus] 
I have begotten in my bonds.’ It is 
applied to Christians (John i, 18), 
‘“Which were born [begotten], not of 
blood, ete., but of God.” iii. 3) ‘‘ Ex- 
cept a man be born [begotten] again,” 
ete. In all these places it is used in 
a figurative sense to denote the com- 
mencement of spiritual life by the 
power of God; so raising up sinners 
from the death of sin, or so producing 
spiritual life that they should sustain 
to him the relation of sons. Thus he 
raised up Christ from the dead, and 
imparted life to his body; and hence 
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raised him up from the dead, nov 
no more to return to corruption, 
he said on this wise, I will give 


_ you the sure! mercies of David. 


35 Wherefore he saith also in @ 


1 1a Baca, holy, or, just things; which word the LXX., 
both in the place of Isa. 55. 3, and in many others, use 
for that which is in the Hebrew, mercies. 
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another psalm, Thou shalt not suf- 
fer thine Holy One to see corrup-_ 
tion. 

36-For David, ? after he had 


served his own generation by the 


@ Psa. 16, 10, 
2 or, after he had in his own age served the will of God. 


he is said figuratively to have begotten 
him from the dead, and thus sustains 
toward the risen Saviour the relation 
of father. Comp. Col. i.18. Rev. i.5. 
Heb. i. 5 

34. And as concerning. In further 
proof of this. To show that he actu- 
ally did it, he proceeds to quote an- 
other passage of Scripture. [Vo more 
to return to corruption. The word cor- 
ruption is usually employed to denote 
putrefaction, or the mouldering away 
of a body in the grave; its returning 
to its native dust. But it is certain 
(ver. 35. See Notes on chapter ii. 27) 
that the body of Christ never in this 
sense saw corruption. The word is 
therefore used to denote death, or the 
grave, the cause and place of corrup- 
tion. The word is thus used in the 
Septuagint. It means here simply 
that he should not again die. 4] He 
said on this wise. He said thus (6v- 
tws). YL will give you. This quota- 
tion is made from Isaiah lv. 3. It is 
quoted from the Septuagint, with a 
change of but one word, not affecting 
the sense. In Isaiah the passage does 
not refer particularly to the resurrec- 
tion of the Messiah, nor is it the de- 
sign of Paul to affirm that it does. 


‘His object in this verse is not to prove 


that he would rise from the dead, but 
that, being risen, he would not again 
die. That the passage in Isaiah refers 
to the Messiah there can be no doubt. 
Vs.1,4. The passage here quoted is 
an address to the people, an assurance 
to them that the promise made to Da- 
vid would be performed, a solemn dec- 
laration that he would make an ever- 


jasting covenant with them through 


the Messiah, the promised descendant 
of David. ‘| The sure mercies of David. 
The word mercies here refers to the 
promise made to David; the mercy or 
favor shown to him by promising to 
him a successor that should not fail to 
sit on his throne. 2 Samuel vii. 16. 
Psalms Ixxxix. 4, 5; exxxii. 11, 12. 
These mercies and promises are called 
“sure,’’ as being true, or unfailing; 


' they would certainly be accomplish- 


ed. Compare 2 Cor. i. 20. The word 
David here does not refer, as many 
have supposed, to the Messiah, but to 
the King of Israel. God made to Da- 
vid a promise, a certain pledge; he 
bestowed on him this special mercy, in 
promising that he should have a suc- 
cessor who should sit forever on his 
throne. This promise was understood 
by the Jews, and is often referred to 
in the New Testament as relating to 
the Messiah. Paul here says that that 
promise is fulfilled. The only ques- 
tion is how it refers to the subject on 
which he was discoursing. The point 
was not mainly to prove his veswrrec- 
tion, but to show partieularly that he 
would never die again, or that he would 
forever live and. reign. And the ar- 
gument is, that as God had promised 
that David should have a successor 
who should sit forever on his throne, 
and as this prediction now terminated 
in the Messiah, the Lord Jesus, it fol- 
lowed that, as that promise was sure 
and certain, he would never die again. 
He must live if the promise was ful- 
filled. And though he had been put 
to death, yet under that general prom- 
ise there was a certainty that he would 
live again. It was impossible, the 
meaning is, that the Messiah, the 
promised successor of David, the per- 
petual occupier of his throne, should 
remain under the power of death. 
Under this assurance the Church now 
reposes its hopes. Zion’s King now 
lives, ever able to vindicate and save 
his people. 

35. Wherefore. Av. To the same 
intent, or end. In proof of the same 
thing—that he must rise and live for- 
ever. 4] He saith. God says by David, 
or David spake the promises made by 
God. {In another psalm. Psa. Xvi. 
10. Thou wilt not suffer, etc. See 
this explained in the Notes on chap. 
ii. 27. 

36. For David, ete. This verse is de- 
signed to show that the passage in 
Psa. xvi. could not refer to David, and 
must therefore relate to some other 
person. In ver. 37 it is affirmed that 
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will of God, “ fell on sleep, and 
_ was laid unto his fathers, and saw 
corruption : 

37 But he, whom God ® raised 
again, saw no corruption. 

88 Be it known unto you, 
therefore, men and brethren, that 
through ¢ this man is preached 


unto you the forgiveness of sins: 


@ 1 Kings 2.1 bc. 2. 24. 


0. 
e¢ Dan. 9.24, Luke 24,47, 1 Jno, 2.12. 
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39 And by him, @ all that believe 
are justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by 
the law of Moses. 

40 Beware, therefore, lest that 
come upon you which is spoken 
of in ¢ the prophets ; 

41 Behold, ye despisers, and 
wonder, and perish; for I work a 


d Isa.53.11. Hab,2.4. Rom. 3. 28; 8.3. 
e Isa. 29.14. Hab. t.5. 


this could refer to no one, in fact, but | 
q After he had | 


to the Lord Jesus. 
served his generation. See the margin. 
Syriac, ‘‘ David in his own generation 
having 
slept,” ete. Arabic, ‘‘David served 
in his own age, and saw God.’ The 
margin probably most correctly ex- 
presses the sense of the passage. To 
serve a generation, or an age, is an 
unusual and almost unintelligible ex- 
pression. {Fellon sleep. Greek, slept, 
that is, died. This is the usual word 
to denote the death of saints. It is 
used of David in 1 Kings ii. 10. See 
Notes on Matt. xxvii. 52. YJ And was 
laid unto, ete. And was buried with 
his fathers, etc. 1Kingsii.10. {J And 
saw corruption. Remained inthe grave, 
and returned to his native dust. See 
this point argued more at length by 
Peter in Acts ii. 29-31, and explained 
in the Notes on that place. 

37, But he, whom God raised again. 
The Lord Jesus. {| Saw no corruption. 
Was raised without undergoing the 
usual change that succeeds death. As 
David had returned to corruption, 
and the Lord Jesus had not, it follow- 
ed that this passage in Psa, xvi. refer- 
red to the Messiah. 

38. Be it known, ete. Paul, having 
proved his resurrection, and shown 
that he was the Messiah, now states 


the benefits that were to be derived | 


from his death. | Zhrough this man. 
See Notes on Luke xxiv. 47. 

39. And by him. By means of him; 
by his sufferings and death. J All that 
believe. See Notes on Mark xvi. 16, 
Are justified. Are regarded and treat- 
ed as if they were righteous. They 
are pardoned, and admitted to the fa- 
vor of God, and treated as if they had 
not offended. See this point explain- 
ed in the Notes on Rom. i. 17; iii. 24, 
25; iv. 1-8. 9} From all things. From 
the guilt ofall offences. 4 /r0m which 
ye could not, etc. The law of Moses 


served the will of God, and | 


commanded what was to be done. It 
appointed sacrifices and offerings, as 
typical of a greater sacrifice. But 
those sacrifices could not take away 
sin. See Notes on Hebrews, chap. ix. 
7-14; x. 14,11. The design of the 
law was not to reveal a way. of pardon. 
That was reserved to be the peculiar 
purpose of the Gospel. {] The law of 
Moses. The commands and institu- 
tions which he, under the direction 
of God, established. 

40. Beware, therefore. Avoid that 
which is threatened. It will come on 
some ; and Paul exhorted his hearers 
to beware lest it should come on them. 
It was the more important to caution 
them against this danger, as the Jews 
held that they were safe. J Lest that 
come. That calamity; that threaten- 
ed punishment. | Jn the prophets. In 
that part of the Scriptures called ‘the 
Prophets.’? The Jews divided the Old 
Testament into three parts, of which 
‘*the Book of the Prophets’ was one. 
See Notes on Luke xxiv. 44.. The 
place where this is recorded is Hab. i. 
do. It is not taken from the Hebrew, | 
but substantially from the Septuagint. 


The original design of the threatening — 


was to announce the destruction that 
would come upon the nation by the 
Chaldeans. The original threatening 
was fulfilled. But it was as applicable 
to the Jews in the time of Paul as in 
the time of Habakkuk. The principle 
of the passage is, that if they held in 
contempt the doings of God, they 
would perish. The work which God 
was to do by means of the Chaldeans 
was so fearful, so unusual, and so re- 
markable, that they would not believe 
it in time to avoid the calamity. In 
the same way, the manner in which 
God gave the Messiah was so little in 
accordance with their expectation, 
that they might see it, yet disbelieve 


it; that they might haye the fullest — 


| proof, and yet despise it; that they ~ 
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work in your days, a work which 
you shall in no wise believe, though 
aman declare it unto you. 
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42 And when the Jews were 
gone out of the synagogue, the 


| Gentiles besought that these words 


might wonder, and be amazed and as- 
tonished, and yet refuse to believe it, 
and be destroyed. 

41. Behold, ye despisers. Heb., ‘‘ Be- 
hold, ye among the heathen.’? The 
ehange from this expression to ‘‘ye 
despisers’’ was made by the Septua- 
gint translators, by a very slight al- 
teration in the Hebrew word—prob- 
ably from a variation in the copy 
which they used. It arose from read- 


ing D77412 instead of D143, Bogedim 


instead of Baggoim. The Syriac, the 
- Arabic, as well as the LXX., follow 
this reading. { And wonder. Heb., 
“And regard, and wonder marvel- 
ously.”? §[ And perish. This is notin 
the Hebrew, but is in the Septuagint 
and the Arabic. The word means lit- 
erally to be removed from the sight; 
to disappear; and then to corrupt, 
defile, destroy. Matt. vi.16,19. The 
word, however, may mean fo be suffused 
with shame; to be overwhelmed and 
confo d (Schleusner); and it may 
perhaps*have this meaning here, an- 
swering to the Hebrew. The word 
used here is not that which is com- 
monly employed to denote eternal 
perdition, though Paul seems to use 
it with reference to their destruction 
for rejecting the Gospel. {for Iwork 
a work. Idoathing. The thing to 
which the prophet Habakkuk referred 
was, that God would bring upon them 
the Chaldeans, that would destroy the 
Temple and nation. In like manner 
Paul says that God in that time might 
bring upon the nation similar calam- 
ities. By rejecting the Messiah and 
his Gospel, and by persevering in wick- 
edness, they would bring upon them- 
selves the destruction of the Temple, 
the city, the nation. It was this 
threaten estruction doubtless to 
which the apostle referred. | Which 
ye shall in no wise believe. Which yon 
will not believe. So remarkable, so 
unusual, so surpassing any thing which 
had occurred, The original reference 
in Habakkuik+is to the destruction of 
the Temple by the Chaldeans; a thing 
which the Jews would not suppose 
could happen. The Temple was so 
splendid; it had been so manifestly 
built by the direction of God; it had 
been so long under his protection, 


| that they would suppose that it could 


not be given into the hands of their 
enemies to be demolished; and even 
though it were predicted by a prophet 
of God, still they would not believe 
it. Thesame feelings the Jews would 
have respecting the Temple and city 
in the time of Paul. Though it was 
foretold by the Messiah, yet they were 
so confident that it was protected by 
God, that they would not believe that 
it could possibly be destroyed. The 
same infatuation seems to have pos- 
sessed them during the siege of the 
city by the Romans. {4 Though aman, 
ete. Though it be plainly predicted. 
We may learn, (1.) That men may be 
greatly amazed and impressed by the 
doings or works of God, and yet be 
destroyed. (2.) There may be a prej- 
udice so obstinate that even a divine 
revelation will not remove it. (3.) 
The fancied security of sinners will 
not save them. (4.) There are men 
who will not believe in the possibility 
of their being lost, though it be de- 
clared by prophets, by apostles, by 
the Saviour, and by God. They will 
still remain in fancied security, and 
suffer nothing to alarm or rouse them. 
But (5.) As the fancied security of the 
Jews furnished no safety against the 
Babylonians or the Romans, so it is 
true that the indifference and uncon- 
cern of sinners will not furnish any 
security against the dreadful wrath 
of God. et there are multitudes 
who live amidst the displays of God’s 
power and mercy in the redemption 
of sinners, and who witness the effects 
of his goodness and truth in revivals 
of religion, who live to despise it all; 
who are amazed and confounded by 
it; and who perish. 

42, And when the Jews, etc. There is 
a great variety in the MSS. on this 
verse, and in the ancient versions, 
Griesbach and Knapp read it, ‘‘ And 
when they were gone out, they be- 
sought them that these words might 
be spoken,’’ ete. The Syriac reads 
it, ‘‘When they departed from them, 
they sought from them that these 
words might be spoken to them on 
another Sabbath.” The Arabic, 
“Some of the synagogue of the Jews 
asked of them that they would exhort 
the Gentiles with them,” etc. Ifthese 


* 


. 
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might be preached to them the ' 
next Sabbath. 

43 Now when the congregation 
was broken up, many of the Jews 
and religious proselytes followed 
Pauland Barnabas; who, speaking 


1 in the week between, or, in the Sabbath between. 
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to them, persuaded them to con- 
tinue “in the grace of God. 

44 And the next Sabbath day 
came almost the whole city to- 
gether, to hear the word of God. 

45 But when the Jews saw the 

ac.14,22. Heb. 6.11,12; 12.15. 


readings be correct, then the meaning 
is, that some of the Jews exhorted the 
apostles to proclaim these truths at 
some other time, particularly to the 
Gentiles. The MSS. greatly vary in 
regard to the passage, and it is, per- 
. haps, impossible to determine the true 
reading. Ifthe present reading in the 
English translation is to be regarded 
as genuine—of which, however, there 
is very little evidence—the meaning is, 
that a part of the Jews, perhaps a ma- 
jority of them, rejected the message, 
and went out, though many of them 
followed Paul and Barnabas, ver. 43. 
{The Gentiles besought. This expres- 
sion is wanting in the Vulgate, Cop- 
tic, Arabic, and Syriac versions, and in 
a great many MSS.— Mill. It is omit- 
ted by Griesbach, Knapp, and others, 
and is probably spurious. Among 
other reasons which may be suggested 


why it is not genuine, this is one, that | 


it is not probable that the Gentiles 
were in the habit of attending the 
synagogue, Those who attended there 
were called proselytes. The expres- 
sion, if genuine, might mean either 
that the Gentiles besought, or that they 
besought the Gentiles. The latter 
would be the more probable meaning. 
4] The next Sabbath. The margin has 
probably the correct rendering of the 
passage. The meaning of the verse is, 
that a wish was expressed that these 
doctrines might be repeated to them 
in the intermediate time before the 
next Sabbath. 

43. When the congregation. Greek, 
when the synagogue was dissolved. 
“| Broken wp. Dismissed. It does not 
mean that it was broken up by vio- 
lence or disorder. It was dismissed 
in the usual way. ‘| Many of the Jews. 
Probably the majority of them reject- 
ed the message. See ver. 45. Still a 
deep impression was made on many 
of them. {And religious proselytes. 
See ver. 16. Compare Notes on Matt. 
xxiii.15. Greek, proselytes worshipping. 
4| Perswaded them to continue, ete. It 
would appear from this that they pro- 
fessedly received the truth and em- 


braced the Lord Jesus. This success 
was remarkable, and shows the pow- 
er of the Gospel when it is preached 
faithfully to men. [Jn the grace of 
God. In his favor—in the faith, and 
prayer, and obediénce which would 
be connected with his favor. The 
Gospel is called the grace or favor of 
God,.and they were exhorted to per- 
severe in their attachment to it. 

44. And the next Sabbath day. This 
was the vegwar day for worship, and 
it was natural that a greater multitude 
should convene on that day than on 
the other days of the week. {| Came 
almost the whole city. Whether this was 
in the synagogue is not affirmed; but 
it is probable that that was the place 
where the multitude convened. The 
news of the presence of the apostles, 
and of their doctrines, had bgen cireu- 
lated, doubtless, by the Gentiles who 
had heard them, and curiosity attract- 
ed the multitude to hear them. Com- 
pare Notes on ver. 7. 

45. They were filled with envy. Greek, 
zeal. The word here denotes wrath, 
indignation, that such multitudes 
should be disposed to hear a message 
which they rejected, and which threat- 
ened to overthrow their religion. 
| Spake against. Opposed the doctrine 
that Jesus was the Messiah; that the 
Messiah would be humble, lowly, de- 
spised, and put to death. { Contra- 
dicting. Contradicting the apostles. 
This was evidently done in their pres- 
ence, ver. 46, and would cause great 
tumult and disorder. | And blasphem- 
ing. See Notes on Matt ove Lhe 
sense evidently is, that they reproach- 
ed and vilified Jesus of Nazareth; they 
spake of him with contempt and 
scorn. 
nominated blasphemy. Luke xxii. 65. 
When men are enraged, they little re- 
gard the words which they utter, and 
little care how they may be estimated 
by God. When men attached to sect 
and party, in religion or polities, have 
no good arguments to employ, they at- 
tempt to overwhelm their adversaries 
by bitter and reproachful words. Men 


To speak thus of him is de-- 


a te a La 
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multitudes, they were filled with 
envy, and spake against those 
things which were spoken by Paul, 
contradicting * and blaspheming. 
46 Then Paul and Barnabas wax- 
ed bold, and said, It was necessary 
that the word of God should first? 
have been spoken to you; but see- 
ing ye put it from you, and judge 
ac.18.6. 6 Matt.10.6. Lu. 24,47, Rom.1.16. 
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yourselves unworthy of everlasting 
life, lo, we ° turn to the Gentiles. 

47 For so hath the Lord com- 
manded us, saying,’ I have set thee 
to be a light of the Gentiles, that 
thou shouldest be for salvation 
unto the ends of the earth. 

48 And when the Gentiles heard 
this, they were glad, and glorified 


¢ Deut. 32.21. Matt. 21,43. Rom. 10.19. 
d Isa. 49. 6. 


in the heat of strife, and in professed 
zeal for peculiar doctrines, more fre- 
quently utter blasphemy than they are 
aware. Precious and pure doctrines 
are often thus vilified, because we do 
‘not believe them; and the heart of the 
Saviour is pierced anew, and his cause 
bleeds by the wrath and wickedness 
ofhis professed friends. Comp. chap. 
XVili. 6. 

46. Waxed bold. Became bold; spake 
boldly and openly. They were not 
terrified by their strife, or alarmed by 
their opposition. The contradictions 
and blasphemies ofsinners often show 
that their consciences are alarmed; 
that the truth has taken effect; and 
then is not the time to shrink, but to 
declare more fearlessly the truth. JZ 
was necessary. It wasso designed; so 

“commanded. They regarded it as 
their duty to offer the Gospel first to 
their own countrymen. See Notes on 
Luke xxiv. 47. 4 Ye put it from you. 
You reject it. And judge yourselves. 
By your conduct, by your rejecting it, 
you declare this. The word judge here 
does not mean they expressed such an 
opinion, or that they regarded themselves 
as unworthy of eternal life—for they 
thought just the reverse; but that 
by their conduct they CONDEMNED 
themselves. By such conduct they did, 
in fact, pass sentencé on themselves, and 
show that they were unworthy of 
eternal life, and of haying the offer of 
salvation any farther made to them. 
Sinners by their conduct do, in fact, 
condemn themselves, and show that 
they are not only unfit to be saved, 
but that they have advanced so far in 
wickedness that there is no hope of 
their salvation, and no propriety in 
offering them, any farther, eternal life. 
~ See Notes on Matt. vii. 6. | Unworthy, 
etc. Unfit to be saved. They had de- 
liberately and solemnly rejected the Gos- 
pel, and thus shown that they were 
not fitted to enter into everlasting 


life. Wemay remark here, (1.) When 
men, even but once, deliberately and 
solemnly reject the offers of God’s mer- 
cy, it greatly endangers their salya- 
tion. The probability is, that they then 
put the cup of salvation forever away 
from themselves. (2.) The Gospel pro- 
duces an effect wherever it is preach- 
ed. (8.) When sinners are hardened, 
and spurn the Gospel, it may often be 
the duty of ministers to turn their ef- 
forts toward others where they may 
have more prospect of success. A 
man will not long labor on a rocky, 
barren, sterile soil, when there is near 
him a rich and fertile valley that will 
abundantly reward the pains of culti- 
vation. Lo, we turn, ete. We shall 
offer the Gospel to them, and devote 
ourselves to seeking their salvation. 

47. For so, ete. Paul, as usual, ap- 
peals to the Scriptures to justify his 
course. He here appeals to the Old 
Testament rather than to the command 
of the Saviour, because the Jews rec- - 
ognized the authority of their own 
Scriptures, while they would have 
turned in scorn from the command of 
Jesus of Nazareth. JJ have set thee, 
ete. Ihave constituted or appointed 
thee. This passage is found in Isa. 
xlix. 6. See Notes on Isa. xlix. 1-6. 
§| To be alight. See Notes on John i. 
4. To the Gentiles. This was in ac- 
cordance with the uniform doctrines 
of Isaiah. Isa. xlii. 1; liv.3; lx. 3,5, 
16; Ixi. 6,9; Ixii. 2; Ixvi.12). Comp: 
Rom. xy. 9-12. {| for salvation. To 
save sinners. {| Unto the ends of the 
earth. To all lands; in all nations. 
See Notes on chap. i. 8. 

48. When the Gentiles heard this. 
Heard that the Gospel was to be 
preached to them. The doctrine of 
the Jews had been that salvation was 
confined to themselves. The Gentiles 
rejoiced that from the mouths of Jews 
themselves they now heard a different 
doctrine. They glorified the word of 
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the word of the Lord; and “as 
many as were ordained to eternal 
life, believed. 

49 And the word of the Lord was 


ac.2.47, Rom. 8.30. 
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published throughout all the re- 
ion. 


50 But the Jews stirred up the | 


devout and honourable women, 


the Lord. They honored it as a mes- 
sage from God; they recognized and 
received it as the word of God. The 
expression conveys the idea of praise 
on account of it, and of reverence tor the 
message as the word of God. {And 
as many as were ordained—osor joav 
TeTaymevor. Syriac, ‘‘Who were des- 
tined,” or constituted. Vulgate,‘‘As 
many as were foreordained (quotquot 
erant preordinati) to eternal life be- 
lieved.”’ There has been much differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to this ex- 
pression. One class of commentators 
has supposed that it refers to the doc- 
trine of election—to God’s ordaining 
men to eternal life, and another class 
to their being disposed themselves to em- 
brace the Gospel—to those among 
them who did not reject and despise 
the Gospel, but who were disposed and 
inclined to embrace it. The main in- 
quiry is, what is the meaning of the 
word rendered ordained? The word 
is used but eight times in the New 
Testament. Matt. xxviii. 16, ‘Into a 
mountain where Jesus had appointed 
them ;” that is, previously appointed— 
before his death. Luke vii. 8, ‘For I 
also am a man set under authority; 

appointed, or designated as a soldier, 
* to be under the authority of another. 
Acts xv. 2, ‘They determined that Paul 
and Barnabas, etc., should go to Jeru- 
salem.’’ Acts xxii. 10, “It shall be 
told thee of all things which ave ap- 
pointed for thee to do.’’? xxviii. 23, 
““And when they had appointed him a 
day,’’ ete. Rom, xiii. 1,‘‘The powers 
that be ave ordained of God.’ 1 Cor. 
xvi. 15, ‘‘ They have addicted themselves 
to the ministry of saints.’’ The word 
Téaoow, tasso, or TatTw, tatto, properly 
means to place—to place in a certain 
rank or order. Its meaning is derived 
from arranging or disposing a body of 
soldiers in regular military order. In 
the places which have been mention- 
ed above, the word is used to denote 
the following things: (1.) Zo command, 
or to designate. Matt. xxviii. 16. Acts 
xxii. 10; xxviii. 23. (2.) To institute, 
constitute, or appoint. Rom. xiii. 1. 
Comp. 2 Sam. vii. 11. 1 Sam. xxii. 7. 
(3.) To determine, to take counsel, to 


resolve. Acts xv. 2. (4.) To subject 
to the authority of another. Luke yii. 
8. (5.) To addict to; to devote to. 1 
Cor. xvi. 15. The meaning may bethus 
expressed: (1.) The word is never used 
to denote an internal disposition or in- 
clination arising from one’s own self. 
It does not mean that they disposed 
themselves to embrace eternal life. (2.) 
It has uniformly the notion of an 
ordering, disposing, or arranging from. 
without; that is, from some other 

source than the individual himself; 

as of a soldier, who is arranged or 

classified according to the will of the 

proper officer. In relation to these 

persons it means, therefore, that they 

were disposed or inclined to this from 

some other source than themselves. 

(3.) It does not properly refer to an 

eternal decree, or directly to the doc- 

trine of election—though that may be 

inferred from it; but it refers to their 

being THEN IN FACT disposed to em- 

brace eternal life. They were then in- 

clined by an influence from without 
themselves, or so disposed as to em- 
brace eternal life. That this was done 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit is 
clear from all parts of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘Titus 1ii.5,6. Johni.13. It 
was not a disposition or arrangement 
originating with themselves, but with 
God. (4)T 

election. It was, ix fact, that doctrine 
expressed in an act. It was nothing 
but God’s disposing them to embrace 
eternal life. And that he does this ae- 
cording to a plan in his own mind— 
a plan which is unchangeable as he 
himself is unchangeable—is clear from 
the Scriptures. Comp. Acts xviii. 10. 
Rom. viii. 28-80; ix. 15,16, 21,23. Eph. 
i, 4,5, 11. The meaning may be ex- 
pressed in few words—who were THEN 
disposed, and in good earnest determined, 
to embrace eternal life, by the operation 
of the grace of God on their hearts. 
{| Hiernal life. Salvation. See Notes 
on John iii. 86. 

50. But the Jews stirred up. Excited 
opposition. Honorable women. 
Notes on Mark xy. 43. Women of in- 
fluence, and connected with families 
of rank, Perhaps they were prose- 


his implies the doctrine of — 
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and the chief men of the city, and 


“yaised persecution against Paul 


sy 


ute toward its construction. 


and Barnabas, and expelled them 
out of their coasts. 

51 But they shook ? off the dust 
of their feet against them, and 
came unto Iconium. 

52 And the disciples were filled 
with joy, ¢ and with the Holy 
Ghost. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
ND it came to pass in Iconi- 
um that they went both to- 
gether into the synagogue of the 


a@ 2 Tim, 3,11, 6 Mark 6.11. Luke 9.5. c. 18.6. 
ce Matt.5.12. 1 Thess. 1.6. 
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Jews, and so spake that a great 
multitude, both of the Jews and 
also of the Greeks, believed. 

2 But the unbelieving Jews stir- 
red up the Gentiles, and made 
their minds eyvil-affected against 
the brethren. 

3 Long time therefore abode 
they speaking boldly in the Lord, 
which ¢ gave testimony unto the 
word of his grace, and granted 
signs and wonders to be done by 
their hands. 

’ 4 But the multitude of the city 


d@ Mark 16.20. Heb. 2.4, 


lytes, and were connected with the 
magistrates of the city. J And raised 
persecution. Probably on the ground 
that they produced disorder. The aid 
of “‘ chief men’’ has often been called in 
to oppose revivals of religion, and to 
put a period, if possible, to the spread 
of the Gospel. { Out of their coasts. 
Out of the regions of their country ; 


out of their province. 


51. But they shook off the dust, ete. 
See Notes on Matt. x.14. And came 
unto Iconium. This was the capital of 
Lycaonia, It is now called Konieh, 
and is the capital of Caramania. ‘‘ Ko- 
nieh extends to the east and south 
over the plain far beyond the walls, 
which are about two miles in circum- 
FEVeENee.n., .°% Mountains covered with 
snow rise on every side, excepting to- 
ward the east, where a plain, as flat as 
the desert of Arabia, extends far be- 
yond the reach of the eye.’”’—Capt. 
Kinneir. ‘‘ Little, ifany thing, remains 
of Greek or Roman. Iconium, if we 
except the ancient inscriptions and 
the fragments of sculptures which are 
built into the Turkish walls.”? ‘‘The 
city wall is said to have been erected 
by the Seljukian sultans: it seems to 
have been built from the ruins of 
more ancient buildings, as broken col- 
umns, capitals, pedestals, bas-reliefs, 
and other pieces of sculpture contrib- 
It has 
eighty gates, of a square form, each 
known by a separate name, and, as 
wellas most of the towers, embellish- 
ed with Arabic inscriptions. ...I ob- 
served a few Greek characters on the 
walls, but they were in so elevated a 
situation that I could not decipher 
them.’’— Capt. Kinneir. See Colonel 


Leake’s description; and also the re- 
cently published work of Col. Ches- 
ney (1850) on the Euphrates Expedi- 
tion, vol. i., p. 848, 349. 

52. And the disciples, The disciples 
in Antioch. {| Were filled with joy. This 
happened even in the midst of perse- 
cution, and is one of the many evi- 
dences that the Gospel is able to fil 
the soul with joy even in the severest ; 
trials. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1. In Iconinm. See Notes on chap. 
xiii. 51. In this place, and in Antioch 
and Lystra, Timothy became acquaint- 
ed with Paul and his manner of life. 
2 Tim. iii. 10,11. So spake. Spake 
with such power—their preaching was 
attended so much with the influence 
of the Spirit. J And of the Greeks. 
Probably proselytes from the Greeks, 
who were in the habit of attending 
the synagogue. 

2. But the unbelieving Jews, etc. See 
Notes on chap. xiii. 50. ‘J And made 
their minds evil-affected. Irritated, or 
exasperated them. J Against the breth- 
ven. One of the common appellations 
by which Christians were known. 

3. Long time therefore. It seems 
probable that there were here no 
forcible or public measures to expel 
them, as there had been at Antioch 
(chap. xiii. 50), and they therefore re- 

arded it as their duty to remain. 
rod granted them here also great suc- 
cess, Which was the main reason for 
their continuing a long time. Perse- 
eution and opposition may be attend- 
ed often with signal success to the 
Gospel. [Spake boldly in the Lord. 
In the cause of the Lord Jesus, or in 
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was divided; and“ part held with 
the Jews, and part with the apos- 
tles. 
5 And when there was an as- 
sault made, both of the Gentiles 
and also of the Jews, with their 
@ c. 28, 24, 
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rulers, to use them despitefully, 
and to stone them, 

6 They were aware of 2¢, and 
fled’ unto Lystra and Derbe, cities 
of Lycaonia, and unto the region 
that lieth round about: 

b Matt. 10. 23. 


his name and by his authority. Per- 
haps, also, the expression includes the 
idea of their trawsting in the Lord. 
§| Which gave testimony. Bore witness 
to the truth of their message by work- 
ing miracles, etc. Compare Mark xvi. 
20. This was evidently the Lord Jesus 
to whom reference is here made, and 
it shows that he was still, though 
bodily absent from them, clothed with 
power, and still displayed that power 
in the advancement of his cause. The | 
conversion of sinners accomplished by | 
him is always a testimony as decided as | 
it is cheering to the labors and mes- 
sages of his servants. ‘] Unto the word 
of his grace. His gracious word, or 

nessage. And granted signs, etc. 
| Miracles. See Notes on Acts ii. 22. 

4. Was divided. Into parties. Greek, 
there was a schism—'Ecyioty. A 
part held with the Jews. Held to the 
doctrines of the Jews, in opposition to 
the apostles. A revival of religion 
often produces excitement by the bad 
passions of opposers. The enemies of 
the truth form parties, and organize 
opposition. It is no uncommon thing 
even now for such parties to be form- 
ed; but the fault is not in Christiani- 
ty. It lies with those who form a 
party against religion, and who con- 
tederate themselves, as was done here, 
to oppose it. 

5. An assault made, Greek, a rush— 
épu). It denotes an impetuous ex- 
citement and aggression; a rush to 
put them to death. It rather de- 
scribes a popular tumult than a calm 
and deliberate purpose. There was 
a violent, tumultuous excitement. 
| Both of the Gentiles, ete. Of that part 
of them which was opposed to the 
apostles. {| Zo use them despitefully. 
See Notes on Matt. v.44. To reproach 
them; to bring contempt upon them ; 
to injure them. 4] And to stone them. 
Yo put them to death by stoning; 
Pac bebly. as blasphemers. “Acts vii. 57 
-59. 

6. They were aware of it. They were 
in some way informed of the excite- 


ment and of their danger, ‘And fled 


unto Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lyca- 
onia, Lycaonia was one of the proy- 
inces of Asia Minoy. It had Galatia 
north, Pisidia south, Cappadocia east, 
and Phrygia west. \It was formerly 
within the limits of Phrygia, but was 
erected in a separate province by Au- 
gustus. ‘‘ The district of Lycaonia ex- 
tends from the ridges of Mount Tau- 
rus and the borders of Cilicia on the 
south, to the Cappadocian hills on 
the north. It is a bare and dreary re- 
gion, unwatered by streams, though in 
parts liable to occasional Inundations. 
Strabo mentions one place where wa- 
ter was even sold for money. Across 
some portion of this plain Paul and 
Barnabas traveled both before and aft- 
er their residence in Iconium. After 
leaving the high land to the north- 
west, during a journey of several 
hours before arriving at the city, the 
eye ranges freely over a vast expanse 
of level ground to the south and the 
east. The two most eminent objects 
in the view are the snowy sumuinits of 
Mount Argreus, rising high above all 
the intervening hills in the direction 
of Armenia, and the singular moun- 
tain mass called the ‘Kara-Dagh,’ or 
‘Black Mount,’ southeastward in the 
direction of Cilicia. And still these 
features continue to be conspicuous, 
after Iconium is left behind, and the 
traveler moves on over the plain to- 
ward Lystra and Derbe. Mount Ar- 
geeus still rises far to the northeast, at 
the distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles. The Black Mountain is grad- 
ually approached, and discovered to 
be an isolated mass, with reaches of 
the plain extending round it like chan- 
nels of the sea. The cities of Lystra 
and Derbe were somewhere about, the 
bases of the Black Mountain.”’ 
exact position of Lystra and Derbe is 
still subject to some uncertainty. In 
1824 Col. Leake wrote thus: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing can more strongly show the little 
progress that has hitherto been made 
in a knowledge of the ancient geog- 
raphy of Asia Minor, than that, of the 


cities which the journey of St. Paul’ 
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7 And there they preached the 
Gospel. 

*8 And there sat a certain man 
at Lystra, impotent in his feet, be- 
ing a?cripple from his mother’s 
womb, who never had walked. 

9 The same heard Paul speak; 


who steadfastly beholding him, 


a c.3.2 b Matt. 9, 28, 29. 
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and perceiving that he had faith ® 
to be healed, 

10 Said with a loud voice, Stand 
upright on thy feet. And he leap- 
ed ¢ and walked. 

11 And when the people saw 
what Paul had done, they lift up 
their voices, saying in the speech— 

¢ Isa, 35. 36. 


has made so interesting to us, the site 
of one only (Iconium) is yet certainly 
known. Perga, Antioch of Pisidia, 
Lystra, and Derbe, remain to be dis- 
eovered.’’? The situation of the first 
two of these towns has been since that 
fully identified, and some ruins haye 
been found which have been supposed 
to mark the place of-Lystra and Der- 
be, though not with entire certainty. 
qlAnd unto the region, ete. The adja- 
cent count Though persecuted, 
they still preached ; and though driv- 
en from one city, they fled into anoth- 
er. This was the direction of the Sav- 
jour. Matt. x. 23. 
_ 8, And there sat. There dwelt. Matt. 
The 
word sat, however, indicates his usnal 
posture; his helpless condition. Such 
persons commonly sat by the way- 
side, or in some public place, to ask 
for alms. Mark x. 46. lmpotent in 
his feet-—adivatos. Without any pow- 
er. Entirely deprived of the use of 
his feet. {Being a cripple. Lame. 
| Who never had walked. The miracle, 
therefore, would be more remarkable, 
as the man would be well known. As 
they were persecuted from place to 
place, and opposed in every manner, 
it was desirable that a signal miracle 
should be performed to carry forward 
and establish the work of the Gospel. 

9. Who steadfastly beholding him. Fix- 
ing his eyes intently on him. See 
Notes on Actsi. 10. {[ And perceiving. 
How he perceived this is not said. 
Perhaps it was indicated by the ardor, 
humility, and strong desire depicted 
in his countenance. He had heard 
Paul, and perhaps the apostle had 
dwelt particularly on the miracles with 
which the Gospel had been attested. 
The miracles wrought also in Iconium 
had doubtless also been heard of in 
Lystra. { Had faith to be healed. Com- 
pare Matt. ix. 21, 22, 28, 29. Luke vii. 
50; xvii. 19; xviii. 42. 

10. Said with aloudmoice. See Notes 
on John xi. 48. {And he leaped. See 


Notes on Acts iii. 8. Compare Isa. 
XXxv. 6. 

11. They lift up their voices. They 
spoke with astonishment, such as 
might be expected when it was sup- 
posed that the gods had come down. 
‘| In the speech of Lycaonia. What this 
language was has much perplexed 
commentators. It was probably a- 
mixture of the Greek and Syriac. In 
that region generally the Greek was 
usually spoken with more or less puri- 
ty; and from the fact that it was not 
far from the regions of Syria, it is 
probable that the Greek language was 
corrupted with this foreign admix- 
ture. {| The gods, etc. All the region 
was idolatrous. The gods which were 
worshipped there were those which 
were worshipped throughout Greece. 
| Are come down. The miracle which 
Paul had wrought led them to sup- 
pose this. It was evidently beyond 
human ability, and they had no other 
way of accounting for it than by sup- 
posing that their gods had personally 
appeared. [In the likeness of men. 
Many of their gods were heroes, whom 
they worshipped after they were dead. 
It was a common belief among them 
that the gods appeared to men in hu- 
man form. The poems of Homer, of 
Virgil, ete., are filled with accounts 
of such appearances, and the only way 
in which they supposed the gods to 
take knowledge of human affairs, and 
to aid men, was by their personally 
appearing in this form. See Homer’s 
Odyssey, xvii., 485. Catullus, 64, 384. 
Ovid’s Metamorph., i., 212.—Kwuinoel. 
Thus Homer says: 

‘or in similitude of strangers oft 

The gods who can with ease all shapes as- 
sume, 

Repair to populous cities, where they mark 

Th’ outrageous and the righteous deeds of 
men.” Cow PER. 

12. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter. 
Jupiter was the most powerful of all 
the gods of the ancients. He was rep- 
resented as the son of Saturn and Ops, 
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of Lycaonia, The * gods are come 

down to us in the likeness of men. 
12 And they called Barnabas, 

Jupiter; and Paul, Mercurius, be- 

cause he was the chief speaker. 
13 Then the priest of Jupiter, 

which was before their city,brought 

oxen and garlands unto the gates, 

a c. 28.6. 6 Dan. 2. 46. c Matt. 26. 65. 
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and ’ would have done sacrifice 
with the people. ' 

14 Which, when the apostles, 
Barnabas and Paul, heard of, they 
¢ rent their clothes, and ran in 
among the people, crying out, 

15 And saying, Sirs, why do ye 
these things? We?also are men 

d c. 10, 26. Rey. 19. 10. 


[A.D. 46. 


James 5.17. 


and was educated in a cave on Mount 
Ida, in the island of Crete. The wor- 
ship of Jupiter was almost universal. 
He was the Ammon of Africa, the Be- 
lus of Babylon, the Osiris of Egypt. 
His common appellation was, The Fa- 
ther of gods and men. He was usual- 


ly represented as sittingaipon a gold- | 
en or an ivory throne, holding in one 


hand a thunderbolt, and in the other 
a sceptre of cypress. His power was 
supposed to extend over other gods; 
and every thing was subservient to his 
will except the Fates. There is the 
most abundant proof that he was wor- 
shipped in the region of Lycaonia and 
throughout Asia Minor. There was, 
besides, a fable among the inhabitants 
of Lycaonia that Jupiter and Mercury 
had once visited that place, and had 
been receiwed by Philemon. The 
whole fable is related by Ovid, Metam., 
8, 611, ete. YAnd Paul, Mercurius. 
Mercury, called by the Greeks Hermes, 
was a celebrated god ofantiquity. No 
less than five of this name are men- 
tioned by Cicero. The most celebra- 
ted was the son of Jupiter and Maia, 
He was the messenger of the gods, 
and of Jupiter in particular; he was 
the patron of travelers and shepherds; 
he conducted the souls of the dead 
into the infernal regions; he presided 
over orators, and declaimers, and mer- 
chants; and he was also the god of 
thieves, pickpockets, and all dishon- 
est persons. He was regarded as the 
god of eloquence ; and as light, rapid, 
and quick in his movements. The 
conjecture of Chrysostom is, that Bar- 
nabas was a large, athletic man, and 
was hence taken for Jupiter; and that 
Paul was small in his person, and was 
hence supposed to be Mercury. 4] Be- 
cause he was the chief speaker. The of- 
fice of Mercury was to deliver the mes- 
sages of the gods; and as Paul only 
had been discoursing, he was supposed 
to be Mercury. 

13. Then the priest of Jupiter. He 
whose office it was to conduct the 


worship of Jupiter by offering sacri- 
fices, etc. {| Which was before their city. 
The word ‘“‘ which”’ here refers not to 
the priest, but to Jupiter. The temple 
or image of Jupiter was in front of 
their city, or near thé gates. Ancient 
cities were supposed to be under the 
protection of particular gods; and 
their image, or a temple for their wor- 
ship, was placed commonly in a con- 
spicuous place at the entrance of the 
city. J Brought oxen. Propably brought 
two—one to be sacrificed to each. It 
was common to sacrifice bullocks to 
Jupiter. {And garlands. The vic- 
tims of sacrifice were usually decora- 
ted with ribbons and chaplets of flow- 
ers. See Kuinoel. | Unto the gates. 


| The gates of the city where were the 


images or temple of the gods. 4] Would 
have done sacrifice. Would have offer- 
ed sacrifice to Barnabas and Paul. 
This the priest deemed a part of his 
office. And here we have a remarka- 
ble and most affecting instance of the 
folly and stupidity of idolatry. The 
opposite cut will illustrate this scene. 

14. Which, when the apostles. Barna- 
bas is called an apostle because he was 
sent forth by the Church on a particu- 
lar message (chap. xiii. 3. Compare 
chapter xiv. 26), not because he had 
been chosen to the peculiar work of 
the apostleship—to bear witness to 
the life and resurrection of Christ. 
See Notes on chap. i. 22. J They rent 
their clothes. As an expression of their 
abhorrence of what the people were 
doing, and of their deep grief that 
they should thus debase themselves 
by offering worship to men. . See 
Notes on Matt. xxvi. 65. 

15. And saying, Sirs. Greek, Men. 
| Why do ye these things? This is an 
expression of solemn remonstrance at 
the folly of their conduct in worship- 
ping those who were men. The adhor- 
rence which they eyinced at this may 
throw strong light on the rank and 
character of the’ Lord Jesus Christ. 
When an offer was made to worship 
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of like passions with you, and 
preach unto you, that ye should 
turn from these vanities “ unto *the 
living God, which made ° heaven 
and earth, and the sea, and all 


things that are therein: 


a@ 1Sam. 12.21, 1 Kings 16,13. Jer.14.92, John 
2.8. 1 Cor.8.4. 6 1 Thess. 1.9, 
e Gen.1.1. Psa. 33.6; 146.6. Rev. 14.7. 
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16 Who “in times past suffered 
all nations to walk in their own 
ways. 

17 Nevertheless, * he left not 
himself without witness, in that he 
did good, and gave us rain/ from 


d Psa.81.12,_c. 17.30. e Rom. 1, 20. 
f Job 5.10. Psa, 147.8. Matt. 5.45. 


Paul and Barnabas, they shrank from 
it with strong expressions ofaversion 
and indignation. Yet when similar 
worship was offered to the Lord Je- 
sus; when he was addressed by Thom- 
as in the language of worship, ‘“‘ My 
Lord and my God” (John xx. 28), he 
uttered not the slightest reproof. 
Nay, he approved it, and expressed 
his approbation of others who should 
also do it, ver. 29. Comp. John v. 28. 
How can this difference be accounted 


for except on the supposition that | 


the Lord Jesus was divine? Would 
he, if a mere man, receive homage as 
God, when his disciples rejected it 
with horror? { Of like passions with 
you. We are men like yourselves. 
We have no claim, no pretensions to 
any thing more. The word “ pas- 
sions’? here means simply that they 
had the common feelings and propen- 
sities of men—the nature of men; the 
affections of men. It does not mean 
that they were subject to any improp- 
er passions, to ill temper, etc., as some 
have supposed; but that they did not 
pretend to be gods. ‘‘We need food 
and drink; we are exposed to pain, 
and sickness, and death.’”? The Latin 
Vulgate renders it, ‘“We are mortal 
like yourselyes.’’? The expression 
stands opposed to the proper concep- 
tion of God, who is not subject to 
these affections; who is most blessed 
and immortal. Such a Being only is 
to be worshipped; and the apostles 
remonstrated strongly with them on 
the folly of paying religious homage 
to beings like themselves, Compare 
James y. 17, ‘Elias [Elijah] was a 
man subject to like passions as we 
are,” ete. | That ye should turn from 
_ these vanities. That you should cease 
to worshipidols. Idols are often call- 
ed vanities, or vain things. Deut. 
xxxii. 21. 2 Kings xvii. 15. 1 Kings 
VLG. COM eelGl. Ml, Oo smVAll Lose x. NG, 
Jonah ii. 8. They are called vanities, 
a lie, or lying vanities, as opposed to 
the living and true God, because they 
are unreal; because they haye no pow- 


er to help; because confidence in 
them is vain. ‘J Unto the living God. 
1 Thess. i. 9. He is called the living 
God to distinguish him from idols. 
See Notes on Matt. xvi. 16. ‘J Which 
made heaven, etc. Who thus showed 
that he was the only proper object of 
worship. This doctrine, that there 
is one God who has made all things, 
was new to them. ‘They worshipped 
multitudes of divinities; and though 
they regarded Jupiter as the father of 
gods and men, yet they had no con- 
| ception that all things had been ere- 
ated by the will of one Infinite Being. 

16. Who in times past. Previous to 
the Gospel; in past ages. fj Szuffered 
all nations. Permitted all nations; 
that is, all Gentiles. Acts xvii. 30, 
‘* And the times of this ignorance God 
|} winked at.”? 9 Zo walk in their own 
ways. To conduct themselves with- 
out the restraints and instructions of 
a written law. They were permitted 
to follow their own reason and pas- 
sions, and their own system of relig- 
ion. God gave them no written laws, 
and sent to them no messengers. 
Why he did this we can not deter- 
mine. It might have been, among 
other reasons, to show to the world 
conclusively, (1.) The insufficieney o' 
reason to guide men in the matters of 
religion. The experiment was made 
under the most favorable cireumstan- 
ces. The most enlightened nations, 
the Greeks and Romans, were left to 
pursue the inquiry, and failed no less 
than the most degraded tribes ot men. 
The trial was made for four thousand 
years, and attended with the same re- 
sults every where, (2.) It showed the 
need of revelation to guide man. (8.) 
It evinced, beyond the possibility of 
mistake, the depravity of man. In 
all nations, in all circumstances, men 
had shown the same alienation from 
God. By suffering them to walk in 
their own ways, it was seen that those 
ways were sin, and that some power 
more than human was necessary to 
| bring men back to God. 


AD. 46. 


heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with food and gladness. 

18 And with these sayings scarce 
restrained they the people, that 
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they had not done sacrifice unto 
them. 

19 And there came thither cer- 
tain Jews from Antioch and Ico- 


17. Nevertheless. Though he gave 
them no revelation. ‘]He left not him- 
self without witness. He gave demon- 
stration of his existence and of his 
moral character. [Jn that he did good. 
By doing good. The manner in which 
he did it, Paul immediately specifies. 
Idols did not do good; they conferred 
no favors, and were, therefore, unwor- 
thy of confidence. J/dnd gave us rain 
Jrom heaven. Rain from above—from 
the clouds. Mark viii. 11. Luke ix. 
54; xvii. 29; xxi.11. John vi. 31, 32. 
Rain is one of the evidences of the 
_ goodness of God. Man could not 

cause it; and without it, regulated at 
proper intervals of time, and in prop- 
* er quantities, the earth would soon be 
one wide scene of desolation. There 
is scarcely any thing which more cer- 
. tainly indicates unceasing care and 
wisdom than the needful and refresh- 
ing showers of rain. The sun and 
stars move by fixed laws, whose oper- 
ation we can see and anticipate. The 
falling of rain is regulated by laws 
which we can not trace, and it seems, 
therefore, to be poured, as it were, di- 
rectly from God’s hollow hand. Psa. 
exlvii. 8, ‘‘Who covereth the heaven 
with clouds; who prepareth rain for 
the earth.” [And fruitful seasons. 
Seasons when the earth produces 
abundance. It is remarkable, and a 
striking proof of the divine goodness, 
that so few seasons are unfruitful. 
The earth yields her increase; the la- 
bors of the husbandman are crowned 
with success; and the goodness of God 
demands the expressions of praise. 
God does not forget his ancient cove- 
nant (Gen. viii. 22), though man for- 

ets it, and disregards his great Bene- 
actor, {| Pilling our heurts with food. 
The word hearts is here used as a He- 
braism, to denote persons themselves ; 
filling ws with food, ete. Comp. Matt. 
xii. 40. J Gladness. Joy; comfort— 
the comfort arising from the supply 
of our constantly returning wants. 
This is proof of ever-watchful good- 
ness. It is a demonstration at once 
that there is a God, and that he is 
good. It would be easy for God to 
withdraw these blessings, and leave us 
to want. A single word, or a single 


deviation from the fullness of beneyo- 
lence, would blast all these comforts, 
and leave us to lamentation, woe, and 
death. Psa. civ. 27-29; exly. 15, 16. 

18. And with these sayings. With 
these arguments. YJ Scarce restrained 
they the people. They were so fully 
satisfied that the gods had appeared, 
and were so full of zeal to do them 
honor. 

19. And there came thither certain 
Jews. Not satisfied with having ex- 
pelled them from Antioch and Iconi- 
um, they still pursued them. Perse- 
cutors often exhibit a zeal and perse- 
verance in a bad cause which it would 
be well if Christians evinced in a holy 
cause. Bad men will often travel far- 
ther to do evil than good men will to 
do good; and wicked men often show 
more zeal in opposing the Gospel than 
professed Christians do in advancing 
it. 9 Antiochand Iconiwm., See Notes 
on chap. xili. 14,51. {| Who persuaded 
the people. That they were impostors ; 
and who excited their rage against 
them. {[ And having stoned Paul. 
Whom they were just before ready to 
worship as a god! What a striking 
instance of the fickleness and insta- 
bility of idolaters! and what a strik- 
ing instance of the instability and use- 
lessness of mere popularity. Just be- 
fore, they were ready to adore him; 
now they sought to put him to death. 
Nothing is more fickle than popular 
favor. The unbounded admiration of 
aman may soon be changed into un- 
bounded indignation and contempt. 
It was well for Paul that he was not 
seeking this popularity, and that he did 
not depend on it for happiness. He 
had a good conscience; he was en- 
gaged in a good cause; he was under 
the protection of God; and his happi- 
ness was to be sought from a higher 
source than the applause of men, flue- 
tuating and uncertain as the waves of 
the sea. To this transaction Paul re- 
ferred when he enumerated his trials 
in 2 Cor. xi. 25, ‘‘ Once was I stoned.” 
7 Drew him out of the city. Probably 
in haste, and in popular rage, as if he 
was unfit to be iz the city, and was 
unworthy of a decent burial; for it 
does not appear that they contem- 
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nium, who persuaded the people, 
and, having * stoned Paul, drew 
him out of the city, supposing he 
had been dead. 

20 Howbeit, as the disciples 
stood round about him, he rose up, 
and came into the city; and the 

a 2 Cor. 11. 25. 
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next day he departed with Barna- 
bas to Derbe. 

21 And when they had preached 
the Gospel to that city, and? had 
taught many, they returned again 
to Lystra, and to Iconium, and An- 
tioch, 

1 Had made many disciples. 


plated an interment, but indignantly 
dragged him beyond the walls of the 
city to leave him there. Such suffer- 
ings and trials it cost to establish that 
filizion in the world which has shed 
so many blessings on man; which now 
crowns us with comfort; which saves 
us from the abominations and degra- 
dations of idolatry here, and from the 
pains of hell hereafter. {J Swpposing he 
had been dead. The next verse shows 
that he was really not dead, though 
many commentators, as well as the 
Jews, have supposed that he was, and 
was miraculously restored to life. It 
is remarkable that Barnabas was not 
exposed to this popular fury. But it 
is 10 be remembered that Paul was 
the chief speaker, and it was his pe- 
culiar zeal that exposed him to this 
tumult. 

20. Howbeit. Notwithstanding the 
supposition that he was dead. {J As 
the disciples stood round about him. It 
would seem that they did not suppose 
that he was dead; but might be, ex- 
_ pecting that he would revive. {He 
vose up, ete. Most commentators have 


supposed that this was the effect of a 


miracle. They have maintained that 
he could not have risen so soon, and 
entered into the city, without the in- 
terposition of miraculous power.— 
Calvin, Doddridge, Clarke, ete. 
the commentators have asserted that 
which is not intimated by the sacred 
penman. The probability is that he 
was stunned by a blow—perhaps a sin- 
gle blow—and after a short time re- 
covered from it. Nothing is more com- 
mon than thus by a violent blow on 
the head to be rendered apparently life- 
less, the effect of which soon is over, 
and the person restored to strength. 
Priceeus and Wetstein suppose that 
Paul feigned himself to be dead, and 
when out of danger rose and returned 
to the city. But this is wholly im- 
probable. §]And came into the city. It 
is remarkable that he should have re- 
turned again into the same city. But 
probably it was only among the new 


| another place. 


But 


converts that he showed himself. The 
Jews supposed that he was dead; and 
it does not appear that he again ex- 
posed himself to their rage. 4] And the 
next day, etc. The opposition here 
was such that it was\vain to attempt 
to preach there any longer. Haying 
been seen by the disciples after his 
supposed death, their faith was con- 
firmed, and he departed to preach in 
4 To Derbe, ver. 6. 

21. Had taught many. Or, rather, had 
made many disciples (margin). {J To 
Lystra, ver. 6. And to Iconium, ver. 
1. We have here a remarkable in- 
stance of the courage of the apostles. 
In these very places they had been 
persecuted and stoned, and yet in the 
face of danger they ventured to return. 
The welfare of the infant churches 
they deemed of more consequence 
than their own safety; and they threw 
themselves again into the midst of 
danger, to comfort and_ strengthen 
those just converted to God. here 
are times when ministers should not 
count their own lives dear to them 
Acts xx. 24), but when they should 
fearlessly throw themselves into the 
midst of danger, confiding only in the 
protecting care of their God and Say- 
iour, 

22. Confirming, strengthening—ir- 
ornpitovtes. Theexpression ‘‘ to con- 
firm’ has insome churches a technical 
signification, denoting ‘‘to admit to 
the full privileges of a Christian by 
the imposition of hands.’’—Johnson. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that the ~ 


word here refers to no such rite. It 
has no relation to an imposition of 
hands, or to the thing which is usual- 
ly supposed to be denoted by the rite 
of ‘‘confirmation.’’? It means simply 
that they established, strengthened, made 
firm, or encouraged by the presenta- 
tion of truth and by the motives of 
the Gospel. Whether the rite of 
confirmation, as practised by some 
churches, be founded on the authority 
of the New Testament or not, it is cer- 
tain that it can receive no support 


i 
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22 Confirming the souls of the 
disciples, and exhorting them to 
continue “in the faith, and that ® 

@ c. 13. 43, 6 Rom.8.17, 2 Tim. 3, 12. 
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we must through much tribulation 
enter into the kingdom of God. 
23 And when they had ordained 


from this passage. The truth was, 
that these were young converts; that 
they were surrounded by enemies, and 
exposed to temptations and to dan- 
gers; that they had as yet but a slight 
acquaintance with the truths of the 
Gospel, and that it was therefore im- 
portant that they should be further in- 
structed in the truth, and established 
in the faith of the Gospel. This was 
what Paul and Barnabas returned to 
accomplish. There is not the slightest 


_ evidence that they had not been ad- 


mitted to the full privileges of the 
Church before, or that any ceremony 
was now performed in contirming or 
strengthening them. {] The souls. The 
minds, the hearts, or the disciples them- 
selves. ‘| Disciples. They were as yet 
scholars, or learners, and the apostles 
returned to instruct them further in 
the doctrines of Christ. 4] And exhort- 
ing them, ete. Chap. xiii. 48. {J Zn the 
faith. In the belief of the Gospel. 
{| And that we must—kai bc det. That 
it is fit or proper that we should. 
Not that it is fixed by any fatal neces- 
sity, but that we are not to expect 
that it will be otherwise. Weare to 


calculate on it when we become Chris- 


tians. Why it is proper, or fit, the 
apostle did not state. But we may 
remark that it is proper, (1.) Because 
such is the opposition of the world 
to pure religion that it can not be 
avoided. Of this they had had strik- 
ing demonstration in Lystra and Ico- 
nium. (2.) It is necessary to reclaim 
us from wandering, and to keep us in 
the path of duty. Psa. cxix. 67, 71. 
(3.) It is necessary to wean us from 
the world; to keep before our minds 
the great truth that we have here ‘‘no 
continuing city and no abiding place.”’ 
Trial here makes us pant for a world 
of rest. The opposition of sinners 
makes us desire that world where 
“the wicked shall cease from troub- 
ling,’’ and where there shall be eter- 
nal friendship and peace. (4.) When 
we are persecuted and afflicted, we 
may remember that it has been the 
lot of Christians from the beginning. 
We tread a path that has been water- 
ed by the tears of the saints, and ren- 
dered sacred by the shedding of the 
best blood on the earth. The Saviour 


trod that path; and it is enough that 
the “disciple be as his master, and. 
the servant as his lord.” Matthew 
xe o. | Through much tribulation. 
Through many afilictions. 
into the kingdom of God. Be saved. 
Enter into heaven. See Notes on 
Matt. iii. 2. 

23. And when they had ordained—y «t- 
potovijcavtes. The word ordain we 
now use in an ecclesiastical sense, to 
denote a setting apart to an office by 
the imposition of hands. But it is 
evident that the word here is not em- 
ployed in thatsense. That imposition 
of hands might have occurred in set- 
ting apart afterwards to this office is 
certainly possible, but it is not im- 
plied in the word employed here, and 


did not take place in the transaction . 


to which this word refers. The word 
occurs but in one other place in the 
New Testament, 2 Cor. viii. 19, where 
it is applied to Luke, and translated, 
‘who was also chosen of the Church 
(that is, appointed or elected by suf- 
frage by the churches) to travel with 
us,” etc. The verb properly denotes 
to stretch out the hand; and as it was 
customary to elect to office, or to vote, 
by stretching out or elevating the 
hand, so the word simply means to 
elect, appoint, or designate to any of- 
fice. The word here refers simply to 
an election or appointment of the elders. 
It is said, indeed, tna* Pau. and Barna- 
bas did this. But probably all that 
is meant by it is that they presided 
in the assembly when the choice was 
made. It does not mean that they 
appointed them without consulting 
the Church; but it evidently means 
that they appointed them in the usu- 
al way of appointing officers, by the 
suffrages of the people. See Schleus- 
ner, and the notes of Doddridge and 
Calvin. {J Ordained them. Appoint- 
ed for the disciples, or for the Church. 
It is not meant that the elders were 
ordained for the apostles. | Zlders. 
Greek, Presbyters. 
word refers to the aged. See Notes 
on chap. xi. 30. But it may also bea 
word relating to office, denoting those 
who were more experienced than oth- 
ers, and who were chosen to preside 
over and to instruct the rest. What 
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them elders in every church, and 
had prayed with fasting, they 
commended them to the Lord, on 


whom they believed. 
24 And after they had passed 


ACTS. 
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throughout Pisidia, they came t 
Pamphylia, 

25 And when they had preach- 
ed the word in Perga, they went 
down into Attalia : 


was the nature of this office, and what 
was the desigu of the appoint, t, is 
not intimated in this word. AT! that 
seems to be implied is, that they were 
to take the charge of the churches 
during the absence of the apostles. 
The apostles were about to leave them. 
They were just organized into church- 
es; they were inexperienced; they 
needed counsel and direction; they 
were exposed to dangers; and it was 
necessary, therefore, that persons 
should be designated to watch over 
the spiritual interests of the brethren. 
The probability is, that they perform- 
ed all the functions that were required 
in the infant and feeble churches; in 
exhorting, instructing, governing, etc. 
The more experienced and able would 
be most likely to be active in exhort- 
ing and instructing the brethren; and 
all would be useful in counseling and 
guiding the flock. The same thing 
oceurred in the Church at Ephesus. 
See Notes on Acts xx. 17-28. It is 
not improbable that the business of 
instructing, or teaching, would be 
gradually confined to the more talent- 
ed and able of the elders, and that the 
others would be concerned mainly in 
governing and directing the general 
affairs of the Church. {Jn every 
church. It is implied here that there 
were elders in cach church; that is, that 
in each church there was more than 
one. See chap. xv. 21, where a simi- 
lar phraseology occurs, and where it 
is evident that there was more than 
one reader of the law of Moses in each 
city. Compare Titus i. 5, “I left thee 
in Crete, that thou shouldst .. . or- 
dain elders in every city.’ Acts xx.1%, 
“And from Miletus he sent to Ephe- 
sus, and ealled the elders of the Church.” 
It could not mean, therefore, that they 
appointed a single minister or pastor 
to each church, but they committed 
the whole affairs of the Church to a 
bench of elders. 4] And had prayed 
with fasting. WiththeChureh. They 
were about to leave them. They had 
intrusted the interests of the Church 
to a body of men chosen for this pur- 
pose; and they now commended the 
Church and its elders together to God. 


Probably they had no prospect of see- 
ing them again, and they parted as 
ministers and people should part, and 
as Christian friends should part, with 
humble prayer, commending them- 
selves to the protecting care of God. 
They commended them, ete. They 
committed the infant Church to the 
uardianship of the Lord. They were 
eeble, inexperienced, and exposed to 
dangers; but in his hands they were 
safe. {To the Lord, etc. The Lord 
Jesus. The connection shows that 
he is particularly referred to. In his 
hands the redeemed are secure. When 
we part with Christian friends, we 
may, with confidence, leave them in 
his holy care and keeping. 

24. Throughout Pisidia. Note, chap. 
xiii. 14. 4] They came to Pamphylia. 
See Notes on chapter xiii. 18. These 
places they had visited before. 

25. In Ferga. See Notes on chap. 
xiii.13. 4] Lhey went down into Attalia. 
‘*Attalia had something of the same 
relation to Perga which Cadiz has to 
Seville. In each case the latter city is 
approached by a river voyage, and the 
former is more conveniently placed 
on the open sea. Attalus Philadel- 
phus, king of Pergamus, whose do- 
minions extended from the north- 
western corner of Asia Minor to the 
Sea of Pamphylia, had built this city 
inaconvenient position for command- 
ing the trade of Syria or Egypt. When 
Alexander the Great passed this way, 
no such city was in existence; but 
since the days of the kings of Perga- 
mus, who inherited a fragment of his 
vast empire, Attalia has always ex- 
isted and flourished, retaining the 
name of the monareh who built it. 
Its ancient site is not now certainly 
known.’ —Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, vol. i., p. 200, 201. It is proba- 
ble that it is the modern Satalia. 

26. And thence sailed to Antioch. Note, 
chap. xi. 19. From whence they had 
been recommended, etc. Where they 
had been appointed to this missionary 
tour by the Church. Chap. xiii. 1-4. 
4] To the grace of God. His favor and 
protection had been implored for them 
in their perilous undertaking. J Hor 


» 
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26 And thence sailed to Antioch, 
«from whence they had been rec- 
ommended tothe grace of God 
for the work which they fulfilled. 

27 And when they were come, 
and athered the Church to- 

ac. 13. bc. 15. 40. ec. 15.4. 
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gether, they rehearsed ¢ all that 
God had done with them, and how 
he had opened ¢ the door of faith 
unto the Gentiles. ; 
28 And there they abode long 
time with the disciples. 
d@1Cor,16.9. 2Cor.2,12. Rev. 3.8. 


the work which they fulfilled. This shows 
conclusively, (1.) That they had ac- 
complished fully the work which was 
originally contemplated. It was 
strictly a missionary towr among the 
Gentiles. It was an important and 
hazardous enterprise, and was the 
first in which the Church formally 
engaged. Hence so much importance 
is attached to it, and so faithful a rec- 
ord of it is preserved. (2.) It shows 
that the act by which they were set 
apart to this (Acts xiii. 1-3) was not 
an ordination to the ministerial office. 
It was an appointment to a missiona- 
ry tour. (8.) It shows that the act 
was not an appointment to the apostle- 
ship. Paul was an apostle before by 
the express appointment of the Sav- 
jour; and Barnabas was never an apos- 
tle in the original and proper sense of 
the term. It was a designation to a 
temporary work, which was now ful- 
filled. 

We may remark, also, in regard to 
this missionary tour, (1.) That the 
work of missions is one which early 
engaged the attention of Christians. 
(2.) It entered into their plans, and 
was one in which the Church was 
deeply interested. (3.) The work of 
missions is attended with danger. 
Men are now no less hostile to the 
Gospel than they were in Lystra and 
Ieonium. (4.) Missionaries should be 
sustained by the prayers ofthe Church. 
And, (5.) In the conduct of Paul and 
Barnabas we have an example for mis- 
sionaries in founding churches, and 
in regard to their own trials ane per- 
secutions. If they were persecuted, 
missionaries may be now; and if the 
grace of Christ was sufficient to sus- 
tain them, it is not the less sufficient 
to sustain those of our own times 
amidst all the dangers attending the 
preaching of the crass in pagan lands. 

27. They rehearsed, etc. Chap. xi. 4. 
They related what had happened, 
their dangers and their success. This 
they did. because they had been sent 
out by the Church, and it was proper 
that they should give an account of 


their work; and because it furnished 
a suitable occasion of gratitude to God 
for his merey. [All that God had done, 
ete. In protecting, guarding them, 
etc. All was traced to God. {Had 
opened the door of faith. Had furnish- 
ed an opportunity of preaching the 
Gospel to the Gentiles. 1 Cor. xvi. 
9. 2 Cor. ii. 12. 

28. And there they abode. At Anti- 
och. {J Long time. How long is not 
intimated; but we hear no more of 
them until the council at Jerusalem, 
mentioned in the next chapter. If 
the transactions recorded in this chap- 
ter occurred, as is supposed, about 
A.D. 45 or 46, and the council at Je- 
rusalem assembled A.D, 51 or 53, as is 
supposed, then here is an interval of 
from five to eight years in which we 
have no account of them. Where they 
were, or what was their employment 
in this interval, the sacred historian 
has not informed us. It is certain, 
however, that Paul made several jour- 
neys of which we have no particular 
record in the New Testament, and it 
is possible that some those jour- 
neys occurred during this interval. 
Thus he preached the Gospel as far as 
Ilyricum. Rom.xv.19. And in 2Cor. 
xi, 23-27, there is an account of trials 
and persecutions, of many of which 
we have no distinct record, and which 
might have occurred during this in- 
terval. We may be certain that these 
holy men were not idle. From the 
example of Paul and Barnabas as re- 
corded in this chapter, we may learn 
to bear all persecutions and trials 
without a murmur, and to acknowl- 
edge the good hand of God in our 
preservation in our travels; in our de- 
fence when we are persecuted; in all 
the opportunities which may be open 
before us ta do good; and in all the 
success which may attend our efforts. 
Christians should remember that it is 
God who opens doors of usefulness ; 
and they should regard it as a matter 
of thanksgiving that such doors ave 
opened, and that they are permitted 
to spread the Gospel, whatever toil it 
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CHAPTER XY. 
ND “certain men which came 
down from Judea taught the 
brethren, and said, Except ’ ye be 


a Gai. 2. 12. 6b Jno. 7. 22. 
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circumcised after * the manner of 
Moses, ye can not be saved. 
2 When, therefore, Paul and Bar- 


nabas had no small dissension and 
¢ Lev. 12.3. 


may cost, whatever persecution they 
may endure, whatever perils they may 
encounter. 


CHAPTER XV. 


1. And certain men. These were un- 
doubtedly men who had been Jews, 
but who were now converted to Chris- 
tianity. The fact that they were will- 
ing to refer. the matter in dispute to 
the apostles and elders (ver. 2) shows 
that they had professedly embraced 
the Christian religion. The account 
which follows is a record of the first 
internal dissension which occurred in 
the Christian Church. Hitherto the 
Church had been struggling against 
external foes. Violent persecutions 
had raged, and had fully occupied the 
attention of Christians. But now the 
churches were at peace. They enjoy- 
ed great external prosperity in Anti- 
och, and the great enemy ofsouls took 
occasion then, as he has often done in 
similar circumstances since, to excite 
contentions in the Church itself, so 
that when external violence could not 
destroy it, an effort was made to se- 
eure the same object by internal dis- 
sensionandstrife. This history, there- 
fore, is paniggularly important, as it 
is the record of the first unhappy de- 
bate which arose in the bosom of the 
_ Church. Itis further important, as it 
shows the manner in which such con- 
troversies were settled in apostolic 
times, and as it established some very 
important principles respecting the 
perpetuity of the religious rites of the 
Jews. | Came down from Judea. To 
Antioch, and to the regions adjacent, 
which had been visited by the apos- 
tles, ver. 23. Judea was a high and 
hilly region, and going trom that to- 
ward the level countries adjacent to 
the sea was represented to be de- 
scending, or going down. {| Taught the 
brethren. That is, Christians. They 
endeavored to convince them of the ne- 
cessity of keeping the laws of Moses. 
| Pecept ye be circumcised. This was 
the leading or principal rite of the 
Jewish religion. It was indispensable 
to the name and privileges of a Jew. 
Proselytes to their religion were cir- 
cumcised as well as native-born Jews, 


and they held it to be indi sable. 
to salvation. It is eviden this 
that Paul and Barnabas had dispensed 


with this rite in regard to the Gentile 
converts, and that they intended to 
found the ChristiansChurch on the 
principle that the Jewish ceremonies 
were to cease. When, however, it was 
necessary to conciliate the minds of 
the Jews and to prevent contention, 
Paul did not hesitate to practise cir- 
cumcision, chap. xvi. 38. {After the 
manner of Moses. According to the — 
custom which Moses commanded; ac- 
cording to the Mosaic ritual. {J Ye 
can not be saved. The Jews regarded 
this as indispensable to salvation. The 
grounds on which they would press it 
on the attention of Gentile converts 
would be very plausible, and such as 
would produce much embarrassment. 
For, (1.) It would be maintained that 
the laws of Moses were the laws of 
God, and were therefore unchangea- 
ble; and, (2.) It would doubtless be 
maintained that the religion of the 
Messiah was only a completing and 
perfecting of the Jewish religion— 
that it was designed simply to carry 
out its principles according to the 
promises, and not to subvert and de- 
stroy any thing that had been estab- 
lished by divine authority. It is usu- 
ally not difficult to perplex and em- 
barrass young converts with questions 
of modes, and rites, and forms of re- 
ligion ; and it is not uncommon that 
a revival is followed by some conten- 
tion just like this. Opposing sects 
urge the claims of their peculiar rites, 
and seek to make proselytes, and in- 
troduce contention and strife into an 
otherWise peaceful and happy Chris- 
tian community. 

2. Had no small dissension and dis- 
putation. The word rendered dissen- 
sion (oraors) denotes sometimes sedi- 
tion or intestine war, and sometimes 
earnest and violent disputation or con- 
troversy. Acts xxiii. 7,10. In this 
place it clearly denotes that there was 
earnest and warm discussion; but it 
is not implied that there was any im- 
proper heat or temper on the part of 
Paul and Barnabas. Important. prin- 
ciples were to be settled in regard to 
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disputation with them, they deter-. 


mined that ¢ Paul and Barnabas, 
and certain other of them, should 


go up to Jerusalem, unto the apos- 
a Ga). 2.1. 
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tles and elders, about this ques- 
tion. , 

3 And being ° brought on their 
way by the Church, they passed 


6 Rom. 15.24. 1 Cor. 16.6,11. 3 Jno. 6. 


the organization ofthe Church. Doc- 
trines were advanced by the Judaizing 
teachers which were false, and which 
tended to produce great disorder in 
the Church. Those doctrines were 
urged with zeal, were declared to be es- 


' sential to salvation, and would there- 


fore tend to distract the minds of 
Christians, and to produce great anx- 
iety. It became, therefore, necessary 
to meet them with a determined pur- 
pose, and to establish the truth on an 
immoyable basis. And the case shows 
that it is right to ‘contend earnest- 
ly for the faith’ (Jude 3); and when 
similar cases occur, that it is proper to 
resist the approach of error with all 
the arguments which may be at our 
command, and with all the weapons 
which truth can furnish. It is further 
implied here that it is the duty of the 
ministers of the Gospel to defend the 
truth and to oppose error. Paul and 
Barnabas regarded themselves as set 
for this purpose (compare Philip. i. 
17, “Knowing that I am set for the 
defence of the Gospel’’); and Christian 
ministers should be qualified to defend 
the truth, and should be willing with 
a proper spirit and with great earnest- 
ness to maintain the doctrines reyveal- 
ed. They determined. There was no 
prospect that the controversy would 
be settled by contention and argu- 
ment. It would seem, from this state- 
ment, that those who came down from 
Judea were also willing that the whole 
matter should be referred to the apos- 
tles at Jerusalem. The reason for-this 
may have been, (1,) That Jerusalem 
would be regarded by them as the 
souree of authority in the Christian 
Church, as it had been among the 
Jews. (2.) Most of the apostles and 
the most experienced Christians were 
there. They had listened to the in- 
structions of Christ himself; had been 
long in the Church; and were sup- 
posed to be better acquainted with its 
design and its laws. (3.) Those who 
came from Judea would not be likely 
to acknowledge the authority of Paul 
as an apostle: the authority of those 
at Jerusalem they would recognize. 
(4.) They might have had a very con- 
fident expectation that the decision 


("there would begim their favor. The 
question had nln agitated there. 
They Had all be ews, and it is cer- 

tain that they continued as yet to at- 

tend in the Temple service, and to 
conform to the Jewish customs. They 
might have expected, therefore, with 
great confidence, that the decision 
would be in their favor, and they were 
willing to refer it to those who re- 
sided at Jerusalem. {[ Certain other of 
them. Of the brethren; probably of 
each party. They did not go to de- 
bate, or to give their opinion, or to 
vote in the case themselves, but to 
lay the question fairly before the apos- 
tles and elders. {| Unto the apostles. 

The authority of the apostles in such 

a case would be acknowledged by all. 

They had been immediately instruct- 

ed by the Saviour, and had the prom- 

ise Offinfallible guidance in the organ- 
ization of the Church. See Notes on 

Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 18. J And elders. 

Note, chap. xi. 830. Greek, presbyters. 

See Notes on chap. xiv.23. Who these 

were, or what was their office and au- 

thority, is not easy now to determine. 

It may refer either to the aged men in 

the Church at Jerusalem, or to those 

who were appointed to rule and to 
preach in connection with the apos- 
tles. As in the synagogue it was cus- 
tomary to determine questions by the 
advice of a bench of elders, there is no 
improbability in the supposition that 
the apostles would imitate that cus- 
tom, and appoint a similar arrange- 
ment in the es Church.— Gro- 
tius. It is generally agreed that this 
is the journey to which Paul refers in 

Gal. ii. 1-10. If so, it happened four- 

teen years after his conversion. Gal. 

ii.1. It was done in accordance with 

the divine command, ‘‘by revelation.” 

Gal. ii. 2. Among those who went 

with him was Titus, who was after- 

ward so much distinguished as his 
companion. Gal. ii. 8. 4] About this 
question. The question whether the 
ceremonial laws of Moses were bind- 
ing on Christian converts. In regard 
to the nature and design of this coun- 

cil at Jerusalem, see Notes on ys. 30, 

31. 

3. And being brought on their way by 
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through Phenice and Samaria, de- 
claring the conversion * of the 
Gentiles; and they caused great 
joy ° unto all the brethren. 

4 And when they were come to 


Jerusalem, they were received of 
-the Church, onde the apostles 


and elders; an ey ° declared 
all things that God had done with 
them. 

@ c. 14, 27. 


5 Luke 15. 7, 10. ec. 21.19. 
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5 But! there rose up certain of 
the sect of the Pharisees which 
believed, saying, %? That it was 
needful to circumcise them, and to 
command them to keep the law of 
Moses. 

6 And the apostles and elders 
came together ¢ for to consider of 
this matter. 

7 And when there had been 


1 or, rose up, said they, certain. 
e Matt. 18. 20. 


@ ver. 1, 


the Church. Being attended and con- 
ducted by the Christian brethren. See 
Notes on Rom. xy. 24. It was cus- 
tomary for the Christians to attend 
the apostles in their travels. Comp. 
Phenice. Note, chapter xi. 19. 4] dvd 
Samaria. These places were directly 
on their route to Jerusalem. { De- 
claring the conversion, etc. Of the Gen- 
tiles in Antioch, and in the regions in 
Asia Minor through which they had 
traveled. These remarkable events 


they would naturally commufficate | 


with joy to the Christians with whom 
they would have intercourse in their 
journey. ‘J Caused great joy. At the 
news of the extensive spread of the 
Gospel. It was an indication of their 
deep feeling in the interests of relig- 
jon that they thus rejoiced. Where 
Christians are themselves awake, and 
engaged in the service of Christ, they 
rejoice at the news of the conversion 
ofsinners. Where they are cold, they 
hear such news with indifference, or 
with the utmost unconcern. One way 
of testing our feelings on the subject 
of religion is by the emotions which 
we have when we_hear of extensive 
and glorious revivals of religion. Com- 
pare Notes on Acts viii. 8. 

4. They were received of the Church. 
By the Chureh, in a hospitable and 
friendly manner. They were acknowl- 


edged as Christian brethren, and re- | 


ceived with Christian kindness. See 
Gal. ii. 9. J And they declared. Paul 
and Barnabas, and those with them. 
That is, they stated the case; the re- 
markable conversion of the Gentiles, 
the eyidence of their piety, and the 
origin of the present dispute. 

5. But there rose up, ete. It has been 
doubted whether these are the words 
of Paul and Barnabas, relating what 
occurred at Antioch, or whether 


they are the words of Luke, recording 


what took place at Jerusalem. The 
correct exposition is probably that 
which refers it to the latter. For (1.) 


| This seems to be the most obvious 
1 Cor. xvi.6,11. 3John6. {Through | 


interpretation. (2.) The use of the 
words ‘‘rose up”’ implies that. Those 
who disturbed the Church at Antioch 
are said to have come down from Ju- 
dea (ver. 1), and if this place referred 
to that occurrence, the same words 
would have been retained. (8.) The 
particular specification here of ‘‘ the 
sect of the Pharisees” looks as if this 
was an occurrence taking place at Je- 
rusalem. No such specification exists 
respecting those who came down to 
Antioch; but it would seem here as 
if this party in Jerusalem resolved 
still to abide by the law, and to im- 
pose those rites on the Christian con- 
verts. However, this interpretation is 
by nomeans certain. | Which believed. 
Who maintained or taught.. That it 
was needful, ete. See Notes on yer. 1. 
6. And the apostles and elders, ete. 
They came together in accordance 
with the authority in Matt. xviii. 19, 
20. It would seem, also, that the 
whole Church was convened on this 
oceasion, and that the Church, con- 
curred, at least, in the judgment ex- 
pressed in this case. See ys. 12, 22, 
23. |For to consider this matter. Not 
to decide it arbitrarily, or even by au- 
thority, without deliberation; but to 
compare their views, and to express 
the result of the whole to the Church 
at Antioch. It was a graye and diffi- 
cult question, deeply affecting the en- 
tire constitution of the Christian 
Church, and they therefore solemnly 
engaged in deliberation on the sub- 
ject. . 
7. Much disputing. Or,rather,much — 
inquiry or deliberation. With our word 
disputing we commonly connect the 


ee eee re ee 
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* much disputing, Peter rose up and 


said unto them, Men and brethren, 
ye know * how that a good while 


ago God made choice among us, 


that the Gentiles by my mouth 
should hear the word of the gos- 
pel, and believe. 

8 And God, which ® knoweth 


the hearts, bare them witness, giv- 
@ Matt. 16.18,19. c. 10.20. 6 ¢.1. 24. 
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ing them the Holy Ghost, even as 
he did unto us; 

9 And put no difference between 
us and them, purifying ° their, 
hearts by faith. 

10 Now, therefore, why tempt ye 
God, to put a yoke 7 upon the neck 
of the disciples, which neither our 


fathers nor we were able to bear ? 
ec Heb.9.18,14. 1 Pet.1.22. d Gal. 5.1. 


idea of heat and anger. This is not 
necessarily implied in the word used 
here. It might have been calm, sol- 
emn, deliberate inquiry; and there is 
no eyidence that it was conducted 
with undue warmth oranger. { /%ter 
rose up and said. Peter was probably 
the most aged, and was most accus- 


- tomed to speak, chap. ii. 14, ete. ; iii. 


6,12. Besides, there was a particular 
reason for his speaking here, as he had 
been engaged in similar scenes, and 
understood the case, and had had evi- 
dence that God had converted sinners 
without the Mosaic rites, and knew 
that it would have been inexpedient to 
have imposed these rites on those who 
had thus been converted. {| A good 
while ago. See chap. x. Some time 
since. So long since that there had 
been opportunity to ascertain wheth- 
er it was necessary to observe the laws 
of Mo&es in order to the edification of 
the Church. {| God made choice, etc. 
That is, of all the apostles, he desig- 
nated me to engage in this work. 
Compare Notes on Matt. xvi. 18, with 
Acts x. J That the Gentiles. Cornel- 
jus, and those who were assembled 
with him at Cesarea. This was the 
first case that had occurred, and there- 
fore it was important to appeal to it. 

8. And God, which knoweth the hearts. 
Chap. i. 24. God thus knew whether 
they were trwe converts or not, and 
gaye a demonstration that he acknowl- 
edved them as his. {Giving them the 
Holy Ghost, ete. Chap. x. 45, 46. 

9. And put no difference, etc. Though 
they had not been circumcised, and 
though they did not conform to the 
law of Moses. Thus God showed that 
the observance of these rites was not 
necessary in order to the true conver- 
sion of men, and to acceptance with 
him. He did not give us, who are 
Jews, any advantage over them, but 
justified and purified all in the same 
manner. {Purifying their hearts. Thus 
giving the best evidence that he had 


renewed them, and admitted them to 
favor with him. {By faith. By be- 
lieving on the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
demonstrated that the plan, on which 
God was now about to show fayor to 
men was not by external rites and 
ceremonie8, but by ascheme which re- 
quired faith as the only condition of 
acceptance. It is further implied here 
that there is no true faith which does 
not purify the heart. 

10. Why tempt ye God? Why pro- 
voke him to displeasure? Why, since 
he has shown his determination to ac- 
cept them without such rites, do you 
provoke him by attempting to impose 
on his own people rites without his 
authority, and against his manifest 
will? The argument is, that God had 
already accepted them. To attempt 
to impose these rites would be to pro- 
voke him to anger; to introduce ob- 
seryances which he had shown it was 
his purpose should now be abolished. - 
[To put a yoke. That which would be 
burdensome and oppressive, or which 
would infringe on their just freedom 
as the children of God. It is called in 
Gal. v. 1,‘‘A yoke of bondage.’? Comp. 
Notes on, Matt. xxiii. 4. A yoke is an 
emblem of slavery or bondage (1 Tim. 
vi. Dy or of affliction (Lam. ili. 27); or 
of punishment (Lam. i. 14); or of op- 
pressive and burdensome ceremonies, 
as in this place; or of the restraints 
of Christianity. Matt. xi. 29,30. In 
this place those rites are called a yoke, 
because (1.) They were burdensome 
and oppressive; and (2) Because they 
would be an infringement of Chris- 
tian freedom. One design of the Gos- 
pel was to set men free from such 
rites and ceremonies. {| Which neither 
our fathers, ete. Which have been 
found burdensome at all times. They 
were expensive, and painful, and op- 
pressive; and as they had been found 
to be so, it was not proper to impose 
them on the Gentile converts, but 
should rather rejoice at any evidence 
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11 But we believe that through 
“the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
we shall be saved, even as they. 

12 Then all the multitude kept 
silence, and gave audience to Bar- 
nabas and Paul, declaring what 
miracles and wonders God had 
wrought ’ among the Gentiles by 
them. 

13 And after they had held their 
peace, James answered, saying, 
a Rom. 2,34. Eph.2.8. Tit.3.4,5. 6 c, 14, 27. 


THE ACTS. 


= 


me: 

14 Simeon hath declared * how 
God at the first did visit the Gen- 
tiles, to take out of them a people 
for his name. 

15 And to this agree the words 
of the prophets; as it is written,’ 

16 After this I will return, and 
will build again the tabernacle of 


e Luke 2.3], 32. \ d Amos 9.11, 12. 


that the people of God might be de- 
livered from them. {| Were able to bear. 
Which are found to be oppressive and 
burdensome. They were attended 
with great inconvenience and many 
transgressions, as the consequence. 

11. But we believe. We apostles, who 
have been with them, and have seen 
the evidences of their acceptance with 
God. 4|Through the grace, etc. By the 
grace or mercy of Christ alone, with- 
out any of the rites and ceremonies 
of the Jews. ‘| We shall be saved, even 
as they. In the same manner, by the 
mere grace of Christ. So far from be- 
ing necessary to their salvation, they 
are really of no use in ows. We are 
to be saved, not by these ceremonies, 
but by the mere mercy of God in the 
Redeemer. They should not, there- 
fore, be imposed on others. 

12. Then all the multitude. Evident- 
ly the multitude of private Christians 
who were assembled on this occasion. 
That it does not refer to a synod of 
ministers and elders merely is appa- 
rent, (1.) Because the Church, the 
brethren, are represented as having 
been present, and as concurring dm the 
final opinion (vs. 22, 23); and (2.) Be- 
cause the word multitude (7d wos) 
would not have been used in deserib- 
ing the collection of apostles and eld- 
ers merely. Comp. Luke i. 10, 11, 18; 
Veo imi xix of. JOON V. 3; XXi. 
6. Acts iv. 32; vi. 2. Matt. iii. 7. 
| Gave audience. Heard, listened at- 
tentively to. {| Barnabas and Paul. 
They were deeply interested in it, and 
they were qualified to give a fair state- 
ment of the facts as they had occurred. 
| Declaring what miracles and wonders, 
ete. The argument here evidently is, 
that God had approved their work by 
miracles; that he gave evidence that 
what they did had his approbation ; 
and that as all this was done without 


imposing on them the rites of the 
Jews, so it would follow that those 
were not now to be commanded. 

13. James answered. James the Less, 
son of Alpheus. See Notes on chap. 
xii.l. 9 Hearken unto me. 
transaction shows that Peter had no 
such authority in the Church as the 
Papists pretend, for otherwise his 
opinion would have been followed 
without debate. James had an au- 
thority not less than that of Peter. 
It is possible that he might have been 
next in age (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 7); and 


mained for a considerable part of his 
| life in Jerusalem. Acts xii. 17; xxi. 
18. Gal. i. 19; ii. 9, 12. 

14. Simeon. This isa Hebrew name. 
The Greek mode of writing if com- 
monly was Sinn. It was one of the 
names of Peter.. Matt. iv.18. {Zo 
take out of them a peoyle. To choose 
from among the Gentiles thosé who 
should be his friends. 

15. The words of the prophets. Amos 
ix. 11,12. It was a very material point 
with them, as Jews, to inquire wheth- 
er this was in accordance with the 
predictions of the Scriptures. The 
most powerful revivals of religion, 
and the most striking demonstrations 


cordance with the Bible, and should 


Ways manifested by the apostles and 
early Christians, and should be fol- 
lowed by Christians at all times. Un- 
less a supposed work of grace accords 
with the Bible, and can be defended 
by it, it must be false, and should be 
opposed. Compare Isa. viii. 20. 

16. After this. This quotation is not 
made literally either from the Hebrew 
or the Septuagint, which differs also 
from the Hebrew. The 17th verse is 
; quoted literally from the Septuagint, 


[A.D. 52. 


Men and brethren, hearken unto— 


David, which is fallen down; and — 


This whole ~ 


it seems morally certain that he re- ~ 


of the divine presence, will be in ac-_ 


be tested by them. This habit was al- ~ 


AD.52.] ~ 


oF I will build again the ruins there- 
of, and I will set it up: 

17 That the residue of men 

might seek after the Lord, and all 
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the Gentiles, upon whom my name 
is called, saith the Lord, who doeth 
all these things. 


18 Known? unto God are all his - 
a Numb. 23.19. Isa. 46. 10. 


: but in the 16th the general sense only 
: of the passage is retained. The main 
point of the quotation, as made by 

James, was to show that, according 
- to the prophets, it was contemplated 
that the Gentiles should be introduced 
to the privileges of the children of 
God; and on this point the passage 
has a direct bearing. The prophet 
Amos (ix. 8-10) had described the ca- 
lamities which would come upon the 
nation of the Jews by their being 
seatte and driven away. This im- 
plied that the city of Jerusalem, the 
Temple,and the walls of the city would 
be destroyed. But after that (Heb. ‘‘on 
that day,” verse 11, that is, the day 
when he should revisit them and re- 
cover them) he would restore them 
to their former privileges—would re- 
build their Temple, their city,and their 
walls, ver. 11. And not only so, not 
only would the blessing descend on. 
the Jews, but it would also be ex- 
tended to others. The ‘“‘remnant of 
Edom,” “the heathen upon whom” 
his ‘‘name would be ealled’’ (Amos 
ix. 12), would also partake of the mer- 
~ ey of God, and be subject to the Jew- 
ia ish people, and a time of general 
prosperity and of permanent bless- 
ings would follow. Amos ix. 18-15. 
James understands this as referring 
to the times of the Messiah, and to 
the introduction of the Gospel to the 
Gentiles. And so the passage (Amos 
ix. 12) is rendered in the Septuagint. 
See ver.17. {J Zwill return. When the 
people of God are subjected to calam- 
ities and trials, it is often represent- 
ed as if God had departed from them. 
His returning, therefore, is an image 
of their restoration to his favor and 
to prosperity. This is not, however, 
in the Hebrew, in Amos ix.11. {JZ will 
build again. In the calamities that 
would come upon the nation (Amos 
ix. 8), it is implied that the Temple 
and the city would be destroyed. To 
build them again would be a proof of 
his returning favor. {| The tabernacle 
of David. The tent of David. Here it 
means the house or royal residence 
of David and the kings of Israel. That 
is, he would restore them to their for- 
mer glory and splendor as his people. 


The reference here is not to the Tem- 
ple, which was the work of Solomon, 
but to the magnificence and splendor 
of the dwelling-place of David; that 
is, to the full enjoyment of their for- 
mer high privileges and blessings. 
{| Which is fallen down. Which would 
be destroyed by the King of Babylon, 
and by the long neglect and decay 
resulting from their being carried to 
a distant land. {| The ruins thereof. 
Heb. ‘‘close up the breaches there- 
of.” That is, it would be restored to 
its former prosperity and magnifi- 
cence; an emblem of the favor of 
God, and of the spiritual blessings 
that would in future times descend 
on the Jewish people. 

17. That the residue of men. This 
verse is quoted literally from the Sep- 
tuagint, and differs in some respects 
from the Hebrew. ‘The phrase, ‘‘ the 
residue of men,’’ here is evidently un- 
derstood, both by the LXX. and by 
James, as referring to others than 
Jews, to the Gentiles—the rest of the 
world—implying that many of them 
would be admitted to the friendship 
and favor of God. The Hebrew is, 
“that they may possess the remnant 
of Edom.’ This change is made in 
the Septuagint by a slight difference 
in the reading of two Hebrew words. 
The LXX., instead of the Hebrew 


swans, shall inherit, read ws, shall 
seek of thee; and instead of p\4~, Hdom, 
they read B45, man, or mankind ; that 


is,men. Why this variation occurred 
can not be explained; but the sense is 
not materially different. In the He- 
brew the word Hdom has undoubted 
reference to another nation than the 
Jewish; and the expression means 
that, in the great prosperity of the 
Jews after their return, they would 
extend the influence of their religion 
to other nations; that is, as James ap- 
plies it, the Gentiles might be brought 
to the privileges of the children of 
God. {And also the Gentiles, Heb. All 
the heathen; that is, all who were not 
Jews. This was a clear prediction 
that other nations were to be favored 
with the true religion, and that with- 


* 
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works, from the beginning of the 
world. 

19 Wherefore my sentence is, 
that we trouble not them, which 
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from among the Gentiles are turn- 
ed “to God: 
20 But that we write unto them, 


that they abstain from pollutions 
a 1 Thess. 1.9. 


out any mention of their conforming 
to the rites of the Jewish people. 
| Upon whom my name is called. Who 
are called by my name, or who are re- 
garded as my people. {Who doeth all 
these things. That is, who will certain- 
ly accomplish this in its time. 

18. Known unto God, etc. See Notes 
on chap. i. 24. The meaning of this 
verse, in this connection, is this. God 
sees every thing future; he knows 
what he will accomplish; he has a 
plan; all his works are so arranged in 
his mind that he sees every thing dis- 
tinctly and clearly. As he foretold 
these, it was a part of his plan; and 
as it was a part of his plan long since 
foretold, it should not be opposed and 
resisted by us. 

19. My sentence. Greek, I judge («pi- 
vw); thatis, give my opinion. It is 
the usual language in which a judge 
delivers his opinion; but it does not 
imply here that James assumed au- 
thority to settle the case, but merely 
that he gave his opinion, or counsel. 
| That we trouble not them, That we do 
not molest, disturb, or oppress them 
by imposing on them unnecessary 
rites and ceremonies. 

20. That we write unto them. Ex- 
pressing our judgment, or our views 
of the case. 4] That they abstain. That 
they refrain from these things, or 
wholly avoid them.  Pollutions of 
idols. The word rendered pollutions 
means any kind of defilement. But 
here it is evidently used to denote the 
flesh of those animals that were offer- 
ed in sacrifice to idols. See ver. 29. 
That flesh, after being offered in sac- 
rifice, was often exposed for sale in the 
markets, or was served up at feasts. 
1 Cor. x. 25-29. It became a very im- 
portant question whether it was right 
for Christians to partake of it. The 
Jews would contend that it was, in 
fact, partaking of idolatry. The Gen- 
tile converts would allege that they 
did not eat it as a sacrifice to idols, or 
lend their countenance in any way 
to the idolatrous worship where it 
had been offered. See this subject 
discussed at length in 1 Cor, viii. 4- 
18. As idolatry was forbidden to the 
Jews in every form, and as partaking 


even of the sacrifices to idols in their 
feasts might seem to countenance 
idolatry, the Jews would be utterly 
opposed to it; and for the sake of 
peace, James advised that the Chris- 
tians at Antioch, be recommended to 
abstain from this. To partake of that 
food might not be morally wrong (1 
Cor. viii. 4), but it would give occa- 
sion for scandal and offence; and, 
therefore, as a matter of expediency, it 
was advised that they should i The 


from it. §] And from fornicati The 
word used here (7ropvéta) is applicable 
to all illicit intercourse, and may re- 
fer to adultery, incest, or licentious- 
ness in any form. There has been 
much diversity of opinion in regard 
to this expression. Interpreters have 
been greatly perplexed to understand 
why this violation of the moral law 
has been introduced amidst the yiola- 
tions of the ceremonial law, and the 
question is naturally asked whether 
this was asin about which there could 
be any debate between the Jewish and 
Gentile converts? Were there any who 
would practise it, or plead that it was 
lawful? If not, why is it prohibited 
here? Various explanations of this 
have been proposed. Some haye sup- 
posed that James refers here to the 
offerings which harlots would make of 
their gains to the service of religion, 
and that James would prohibit the 
reception of it. Beza, Selden, and 
Schleusner suppose the word is taken 
for idolatry, as it is often represented 
in the Scriptures as consisting in un- 
faithfulness to God, and as it is often 
called adultery. Heringius supposes 
that marriage between idolaters and 
Christians is here intended. But, aft- 
er all, the usual interpretation of the 
word, as referring to illicit intercourse 
of the sexes of any kind, is undoubt- 
edly here to be retained. Ifit be ask- 
ed, then, why this was particularly for- 
bidden, and was introduced in this 
connection, we may reply, (1.) That 
this vice prevailed every where among 
the Gentiles, and was that to which 
all were particularly exposed. (2.) 
That it was not deemed by the Gen- 
tiles disgraceful. It was practised 
without shame and without remorse. 


J 
; 


on 
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of * idols, and from fornication, ° 
and from things strangled, and 
Jrom * blood. 

21 For Moses of old time hath 
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in every city them that preach him, 
being “ read in the synagogues 
every sabbath day: 

22 Then pleased it the apostles 


@ Exod. 20.4,5. 1Cor.8.1,ete.; 10.28. Rev. 2. 14. e Lev. 17,14. Deut. 12. 16, 23, d c.18, 15,297. 
20; 9.20. 6 '1Cor.6.9,18.’ Col.3.5. 1 Thess. 4.3. ; Roi 
Terence, Adelphi, 1, 2, 21. See Gro-| taken in a snare, the blood should be 


tius. It was important, therefore, that 
the pure laws of Christianity on this 
subject should be known, and that 
special pains should be taken to in- 
struct the early converts from pagan- 
ism in those laws. The same thing is 
necessary still in heathen lands. (8.) 
This crime was connected with relig- 
ion. It was the practice not only to 
introduce indecent pictures and em- 
blems into their worship, but also for 
females to devote themselves to the 
service of particular temples, and to 
devote the avails of indiscriminate 
prostitution to the service of the god, 
or the goddess. The vice was con- 
nected with no small part of the pa- 
gan worship ; and the images, the em- 
blems, and the customs of idolatry 
every where tended to sanction and 
promote it. A mass of evidence on 
this subject which sickens the heart, 
and which would be too long and too 
indelicate to introduce here, may be 
seen in Tholuck’s Nature and Moral 
Influence of Heathenism, in the Bib- 
liecal Repostory for July, 1832, p. 441- 
464. As this vice was almost univer- 
sal; as it was practised withoutshame 
or disgrace; as there were no laws 
among the heathen to prevent it; as it 
was connected with all their views of 
idol worship and of religion, it was 
important for the early Christians to 
frown upon and to oppose it, and to 
set a.peculiar guard against it in all 
the churches. It was the sin to which, 
of all others, they were the most ex- 
posed, and which was most likely to 
bring scandal on the Christian relig- 
jon. Itis for this cause that it is so 
often and so pointedly forbidden in 
the New Testament. Rom. i. 29. 1Cor. 
vi. 13,18. Gal. v.19. Eph.v.3. 1 Thess. 
iv.3. {| And from things strangled. 
That is, from animals or birds that 
were killed without shedding their 
blood. The reason why these were 
considered by the Jews unlawful to 
be eaten was, that thus they would be 
under a necessity of eating blood, 
which was positively forbidden by the 
law. Hence it was commanded in the 
law that when any beast or fowl was 


poured out before it was lawful to be 
eaten. Lev. xvii.13. {]And from blood: 
The eating of blood was strictly for- 
bidden to the Jews. The reason of 
this was that it contained the life. 
Ley. xvii. 11,14. See Notes on Rom. 
ili. 25. The use of blood was common 
among the Gentiles. They drank it 
often at their sacrifices, and in making 
covenants or compacts. To separate 
the Jews from them in this respect 
was one design of the prohibition. 
See Spencer, De Leg. Hebre., p. 144, 
145, 169, 235, 377, 381, 594, edit. 1732. 
See also this whole passage examined 
at length in Spencer, p. 588-626. The 
primary reason of the prohibition was, 
that it was thus used in the feasts and 
compacts ofidolaters. That blood was 
thus drank by the heathens, particu- 
larly by the Sabians, in their sacrifices, 
is fully proved by Spencer, De Leg., p. 
377-3880. But the prohibition specifies 
a higher reason, that the life is in the 
blood, and that therefore it should not 
be eaten. On this opinion see Notes on 
Rom. iii. 25. This reason existed be- 
fore any ceremonial law; it is founded 
in the nature of things; it has no par- 
ticular reference to any custom of the 
Jews; and it is as forcible in any oth- 
er circumstances as in theirs. It was 
proper, therefore, to forbid it to the 
early Christian converts; and for the 
same reason, its use sohuld be abstain- 
ed from every where. It adds to the 
force of these remarks when we re- 
member that the same principle was 
settled before the laws of Moses were 
given, and that God regarded the fact 
that the life was in the blood as of 
so much importance as to make the 
shedding of it worthy of death. Gen. 
ix. 4-6. It is supposed, therefore, 
that this Iaw is still obligatory. Per- 
haps, also, there is no food more un- 
wholesome than blood; and it is a fur- 
ther circumstance of some moment 
that all men naturally revolt from it 
as an article of food. 

21. For Moses. The meaning of this 
verse is, that the law of Moses, pro- 
hibiting these things, was read in the 
synagogues constantly. As these com- 
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and elders, with the whole church, 
to send chosen men of their own 
company to Antioch, with Paul 
and Barnabas; namely, Judas sur- 
named Barsabas, ¢ and Silas, chief 
men among the brethren: 

23 And wrote letters by them 


a c. 1, 23. 
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after this manner: The apcstles 
and elders, and brethren, send 
greeting unto the brethren which 
are of the Gentiles in Antioch, and 
Syria, and Cilicia : 

24 Forasmuch as we have heard 
that certain ’ which went out from 


6 ver. 1. 


mands were constantly read, and as the 
Jewish converts would not soon learn 
that their ceremonial law had ceased 
to be binding, it was deemed to be 
a matter of expediency that no need- 
less offence should be given to them. 
For the sake of peace, it was better 
that they should abstain from meat of- 
fered to idols than to give offence to 
the Jewish converts. Compare 1 Cor. 
viii. 10-18. [Of old time. Greek, from 
ancient generations, Itis an establish- 
ed custom, and therefore his laws are 
well known, and haye, in their view, 
not only the authority of revelation, 
but the venerableness of antiquity. 
“| In every city. Where there were 
Jews. This was the case in all the 
cities to which the discussion here 
had reference. {| Them that preach him. 
That is, by reading the law of Moses. 
But, in addition to reading the law, it 
was customary also to offer an expla- 
nation of its meaning. See Notes on 
Luke iy. 16-22. 

22. Then it pleased. It seemed fit 
and proper to them. {| The apostles 
and elders. To whom the business 
had been particularly referred, ver, 2. 
Comp. chap. xvi. 4. {| With the whole 
Church. Allthe Christians who were 
there assembled together. They con- 
curred in the sentiment, and express- 
ed their approbation in the letter that 
was sent, ver. 23. Whether they were 
consulted does not particularly appear. 
But as it is not probable that they 
would volunteer an opinion unless 
they were consulted, it seems most 
reasonable to suppose that the apos- 
tles and elders submitted the case to 
them for their approbation. It would 
seem that the apostles and elders de- 
liberated on it, and decided it; but 
still, for the sake of peace and unity, 
they also took measures to ascertain 
that their decision agreed with the 
sentiment of the Church. 4] Chosen 
men. Men chosen for this purpose. 
| Of their own company. From among 
themselves. Greater weight and au- 
thority would thus be attached to 


their message. §|Judas, surnamed Bar- 
sabas. Possibly the same who was 
nominated to the vacant place in the 
apostleship, chapter i. 28. But Gro- 
tius supposes that it was his brother. 
4 And Silas. He was afterward the 
traveling companion of Paul, ver. 40; 
chap. xvi. 25, 29; xvii. 4, 10,15. He is 
also the same person, probably, who 
is mentioned by the name of Silvanus. 
2 Cor.i1.19. 1 Thess.i. 2-2 Dikessar 
1. 1 Pet. v.12. {J Chief men among 
the brethren. Greek, Leaders. Comp. 
Luke xxii. 26. Men of influence, ex- 
perience, and authority in the Church. 
Judas and Silas are said to have been 
prophets, ver. 32. They had, therefore, 
been engaged as preachers and rulers 
in the Church at Jerusalem. 

23, And wrote letters. Greek, Having 
written. It does not mean that they 
wrote more than one epistle. j By 
them. Greek, by their hand. {J After 
this manner. Greek, these things. 
{| Send greeting. A word of saluta- 
tion, expressing their desire of the 
happiness (xaioe.v) of the persons ad- 
dressed. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 49; xxvii. 
29. Lukei. 28. John xix.3. Jl An- 
tioch. Where the difficulty first arose. 
{| And Syria. Antioch was the capital 
of Syria, and it is probable that the 
dispute was not confined to the cap- 
ital. {| And Cilicia. See Notes on 
Acts vi. 9. Cilicia was adjacent to 
Syria. Paul and Barnabas had travel- 
ed through it, and it is probable that 
the same difficulty would exist there 
which had disturbed the churches in 
Syria. 

24. Forasmuch. Since we have heard. 
‘| That certain. That some, verse 1. 
{| Have troubled you with words. With 
doctrines. They have disturbed your 
minds, and produced contentions. 
‘| Subverting your souls. The word 
here used occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament (dvacxevéCovtes). It 
properly means to collect together the 
vessels used in a house—the house- 
hold furniture—for the purpose of re- 
moving it. It is applied to maraud- 
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us haye troubled * you with words, 
’ subverting your souls, saying, Ye 
must be circumcised, and keep the 
law: to whom * we gaye no such 
commandment : 
_ 20 It seemed good unto us, be- 
ing assembled with one accord, to 
send chosen men unto you, with 
our beloved Barnabas and Paul, 
& _ 26 Men that have hazarded ? 
P their lives for the name of our 
7 Lord Jesus Christ. 
a 27 We have sent, therefore, Ju- 
| das and Silas, who shall also tell 
you the same things by! mouth. 
28 For it seemed good to the 


a@ Gal. 5.12. 6 Gal. 5.4. e Gal. 2.4, 
* dc. 13.50; 14.19. 1 word. e Rey. 2. 24, 


Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upo 
you no greater burthen ¢ than 
these necessary things; 

29 That ye abstain‘ from meats 
offered to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and 
from fornication; from which if 
ye keep % yourselves, ye shall do 
well. Fare ye well. 

30 So when they were dismissed 
they came to Antioch; and when 
they had gathered the multitude 
together, they delivered the epis- 
tle: 

31 Which, when they had read, 
they rejoiced for the ® consolation. 


ver, 20. g 2Cor,i1.9. James 1.27, 1 Jno. 5. 
21. Jude 20.21. . 2 or, ewhortation. 


ers, robbers, and enemies who remove 

and bear off property, thus producing 
distress, confusion, and disorder. It 

is thus used in the sense of disturbing 

or destroying, and here denotes that 

they unsettled their minds—that they 
produced anxiety, disturbance, and 
distress by these doctrines about 
Moses. {| Zo whom we gave no such 
2 commandment. They went, therefore, 
e without authority. Self- constituted 
, and self-sent teachers not unfrequent- 
ly produce disturbance and distress. 
Had the apostles been consulted on 

: . this subject, the difficulty would have 
been avoided. By thus saying that 
they had not given them a command 
to teach these things, they practically 
assured the Gentile converts that they 
‘did not approve of the course which 
those who went from Judea had taken. 

26. Men that have hazarded their lives, 
ete. See.chap. xiv. This was a noble 
testimony to the character of Barna- 
bas and Paul. It was a commenda- 
tion of them to the confidence of the 
churches, and an implied expression 
that they wished their authority to 
be regarded in the establishment and 
organization of the Church. 4] Hor the 
name. In the cause of the Lord Jesus. 

27. The same things. The same things 
that we wrote to you. They will con- 
firm all by their own statements. 

28. Hor it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost. This is a strong and undoubt- 
ed claim to inspiration. It was with 
special reference to the organization 
been Church that the Holy Spirit had 


en promised to them by the Lord 


Jesus. Matt. xviii. 18-20. John xiv. 
26. No greater burthen. To impose 
no greater restraints; to enjoin no 
other observances. See Notes on ver. 
10. 4] Than these necessary things. Nec- 
essary, (1.) In order to preserve the 
peace of the Church. (2.) To concil- 
late the minds of the Jewish conyerts, 
ver. 21. (3.) In their circumstances 
particularly, because the crime which 
is specified—licentiousness—was one 
to which all early converts were es- 
pecially exposed. See Notes on verse 
20 


29. From meats offered to idols. This 
explains what is meant by ‘‘pollutions 
of idols,” ver. 20. jf Ye shall do well. 
You will do what ought to be done in 
ee to the subjects of dispute. 

1. They rejoiced for the consolation. 
They acquiesced in the decision of the 
apostles and elders, and rejoiced that 
they were not to be subjected to the 
burdensome rites and ceremonies of 
the Jewish religion. This closes the 
account of the first Christian coun- 
cil. It was conducted throughout on 
Christian principles; in a mild, kind, 
conciliatory spirit; and is a model for 
all similar assemblages. It came to- 
gether, not to promote, but to silence 
disputation; not to persecute the 
people of God, but to promote their 
peace; not to be a scene of harsh and 
angry recrimination, but to be an ex- 
ample of all that was mild, and ten- 
der, and kind. Those who composed 
it came together, not to carry a point, 
not to overreach their adversaries, not 
to be party men, but to mingle their 
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prophets also themselves, exhort- 


sober counsels, to inquire what was 
right, and to express, in a Christian 
manner, that which was proper to be 
done. Great and important principles 
were to be established in regard to the 
Christian Church, and they engaged 
jn their work evidently with a deep 
sense of their responsibility, and with 
a just view of their dependence on the 
aid of the Holy Spirit. How happy 
would it have been if this spirit had 
been possessed by all professedly 
Christian councils; if all had really 
sought the peace and harmony of the 
churches; if none had ever: been con- 
vened to kindle the fires of persecu- 
tion,or to rend and destroy the Church 
of God! 

This council has been usually ap- 
pealed to as the authority for coun- 
cils in the Church as a permanent ar- 
rangement, and especially as an au- 
thority for courts of appeal and con- 
trol. But it establishes neither, and 
should be brought as authority for 
neither. For, (1.) It was not a court 
of appeal in any intelligible sense. It 
was an assembly convened for a spe- 
cial purpose; designed to settle an in- 
quiry which arose in a particular part 
of the Church, and which required the 
collected wisdom of the apostles and 
elders. (2.) It had none of the marks 
or appendages of a court. The term 
court, or judicature, is nowhere ap- 
plied to it, nor to any assembly of 
Christian men in the New Testament. 
Nor should these terms be used now 
in the churches. Courts of judicature 
imply a degree of authority which can 
not be proved from the New Testa- 
ment to have been conceded to any 
ecclesiastical body of men. (3.) There 
is not the slightest intimation that any 
thing like permanency was to be at- 
tached to this council, or that it would 
be periodically or regularly repeated. 
It proves, indeed, that, when cases of 
difficulty ocecur—when Christians are 
perplexed and embarrassed, or when 
contentions arise—it is proper to re- 
fer to Christian men for advice and di- 
rection. Such was the case here, and 
sucha course is obviously proper. If 
it should be maintained that it is well 
that Christian ministers and laymen 
should assemble periodically, at stated 
intervals, on the supposition that such 
cases may arise, this is conceded; but 
the example of the apostles and eld- 


ers should not be pleaded as making 
such assemblies of divine right and 
authority, or as being essential to the 
existence of a church of God. Sueh 
an arrangement has been deemed t 

be so desirable by Christians, that it 
has been adopted by Episcopalians in 
their regular annual and triennial Con- 
ventions; by Methodists in their Con- 
ferences; by Presbyterians in their 
General Assembly ;' by Friends in their 
Yearly Meetings; by Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists in their Associations, 
ete.; but the example of the council 
summoned on a special emergency at Je- 
rusalem should not be pleaded as giv- 
ing divine authority to these period- 
ical assemblages. They are wise and 
prudent arrangements, contributing 
to the peace of the Church, and the 
example of the council at Jerusalem 
can be adduced as furnishing as much 
divine authority for one as for anoth- 
er; that is, it does not make all or ei- 
ther of them of divine authority, or 
obligatory on the Church of God. 
(4.) It should be added that a degree 
of authority (compare chapter xvi. 4) 
would, of course, be attached to the 
decision of the apostles and elders at 
that time which can not be to any 
body of ministers and laymen now. 


Besides, it should never be forgotten — 


—what, alas! it seems to have been 
the pleasure and the interest of eecle- 
siastics to forget—that neither the 
apostles nor elders asserted any juris- 
diction over the churches of Antioch, 
Syria, and Cilicia; that they did not 


claim a right to have these cases re- 


ferred to them; that they did not at- 
tempt to “lord it’ over their faith or 
their consciences. The case was a sin- 
gle, specific, definite question referred 
to them, and they decided it as such. 
They asserted no abstract right of 
such jurisdiction; they sought not to 
intermeddle with the case; they en- 
joined no future reference of such 
cases to them, to their successors, or 
to any ecclesiastical tribunal. They 
evidently regarded the churches as 
blessed with the most ample freedom, 
and contemplated no arrangement of 
a permanent character asserting a 
right to legislate on articles of faith, 
or to make laws for the direction of 
the Lord’s freemen. 
382. Being prophets. See Notes 

chap, xi. 27. 


This evidently implies 


* they went to Antioch. 


e * 
st 


ed the brethren with many words, 
and confirmed « them. 

33 And. after they had tarried 
there a space, they were let go *in 
peace from the brethren unto the 
apostles. 

34 Notwithstanding, it pleased 
Silas to abide there still. 

35 Paul also, and Barnabas, con- 
tinued in Antioch, teaching and 
preaching the word of the Lord, 
with many others also. 

386 And some days after, Paul 
said unto Barnabas, Let us go 
again and yisit our brethren in ° 


@ c. 14, 22. 6 1Cor.16.11. 2 Jno. 10. 
e c. 13.4, ete. d@ e.12.12,25. Col.4.10. 
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every city where we have preach- 
ed the word of the Lord, and see 
how they do. 

387 And Barnabas determined to 
take with them John, ? whose sur- 
name was Mark. 

38 But Paul thought not good to 
take him with them, who departed 
*from them from Pamphylia, and 
went not with them to the work. 

39 And the contention was so 
sharp between them, that they de- 
parted asunder one from the oth- 
er; and so Barnabas took Mark, 
and sailed unto Cyprus: 

e ¢. 13,138, 


that they had been preachers before 
What was the 
precise nature of the office ofa proph- 
et in the Christian Church it is not 
easy to ascertain. Possibly it may 
imply that they were teachers of unu- 
sual or remarkable ability. Compare 
Notes on Romans xii. 6. J Confirmed 
them. Strengthened them; that is, 
by their instructions and exhorta- 
tions. See Notes on chap. xiv. 22. 

33. A space. Forsometime. 4 They 
were let go in peace. An expression im- 
plying that they departed with the af- 
fectionate regard of the Christians to 
whom they had ministered, and with 
their highest wishes for their pros- 
perity. 1 Cor. xvi. 11. 2 John 10. 
“| Unto the apostles. At Jerusalem. 
Many MSS., however, instead of ‘unto 
the apostles,” read ‘‘unto those who 
had sent them.’’ The sense is not 
materially different. 

34, Notwithstanding, etc. This whole 
verse is wanting in many MSS.; in 
the Syriac, Arabic, and Coptic ver- 
sions; and is regarded as spurious by 
Mill, Griesbach, and by other critics. 
It was probably introduced by some 
early transcriber, who judged it nec- 
essary to complete the narrative. The 
Latin Vulgate reads, ‘‘It seemed good 
to Silas to remain, but Judas went 
alone to Jerusalem.”’ 

35. Paul also, and Barnabas, continued 
in Antioch. How Yong a time is un- 
known. It is probable that at this 
time the unhappy incident occurred 
between Paul and Peter which is re- 
corded in Gal. ii. 11-14. 

36. Let ws go aa and visit our breth- 


ren. That is, in the churches which 
they had established in Asia Minor. 
Chaps. xiii., xiv. This was a natural 
wish, and was an enterprise that 
might be attended with important ad- 
vantages to those feeble churches. 

37. But Barnabas determined. Greck, 
willed, or was disposed to (éBovAztoa- 
to). John, etc. See Notes on chap. 
xii. 12. He had been with them be- 
fore asa traveling companion. Chap. 
xii. 25; xiii. 5. He was the son of a 
sister of Barnabas (Col. iv. 10), and it 
is probable that Barnabas’s affection 
for his nephew was the main reason 
for inducing him to wish to take him 
with him in the journey. 

38. But Paul thought not good. Did 
not think it proper. Because he could 
not confide in his perseverance with 
them in the toils and perils of their 
journey. {| Who departed from them, 
ete. Chap. xiii. 13. Why he did this 
isnot known. It was evidently, how- 
ever, for some cause which Paul did 
not consider satisfactory, and which, 
in his view, disqualified him from be- 
ing their attendant again. {Zo the 
work. Of preaching the Gospel. 

39. And the contention was so sharp. 
The word used here (7rapogvcpos) is 
that from which our word paroxysm is 
derived. It may denote any excite- 
ment of mind, and is used in a good 
sense in Heb. x. 24. It here means, 
however, a violent altercation that re- 
sulted in their separation for a time, 
and in their engaging in different 
spheres of labor. {[ And sailed unto 
Cyprus. This was the native place of 
Barnabas. See Notes on chap. iv. 36. 
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40 And Paul chose Silas, and 
- departed, being recommended * by 
the brethren unto the grace of 
God. 

41 And he went through Syr- 
ia and Cilicia, confirming ° the 
churches. 

@ ¢. 14.26; 20. 32, 


bc, 16.5, cc, 14. 6. 
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CHAPTER XVI. - 

HEN came he to Derbe <¢ and 
Lystra; and behold, a certain 
disciple was there, named Timo- 
theus, ¢ the son of a * certain wom- 
an, which was a Jewess, and be- 
lieved; but his father was a Greek: 
dc.19.22. Rom.16.21. 1Cor.4,.17. e2Tim.1.5. 


40. Being recommended. Being com- 
mended by prayer to God. See Notes 
on chap. xiv. 26. 

41. Syria and Cilicia. These were 
countries lying near to each other, 
which Paul, in company with Barna- 
bas, had before visited. J Confirming 
the churches. Strengthening them by 
instruction and exhortation. It has 
no reference to the rite of confirma- 
tion. See Notes on Acts xiv. 22. 

In regard to this unhappy conten- 
tion between Paul and Barnabas, and 
their separation from each other, we 
may make the following remarks. 
(1.) That no apology or vindication of 
it is offered by the sacred writer. It 
was undoubtedly improper and evil. 
It was a melancholy instance in which 


even apostles evinced an improper | 


spirit, and engaged in improper strife. 
(2) In this contention it is probable 
that Paul was, in the main, right. 


Barnabas seems to have been influ- | 


enced by attachment to a relative; 
Paul sought a helper who would not 
shrink from duty and danger. 
clear that Paul had the sympathies 
and prayers of the Church in his fa- 
vor (ver, 40), and it is more than prob- 
able that Barnabas departed without 
any such sympathy, verse 39. (3. 
There is reason to think that this con- 
tention was overruled for the further- 
ance of the Gospel. They went to 
different places, and preached to dif- 
ferent people. It often happens that 
the unhappy and wicked strifes of 
- Christians are the means of exciting 
their mutual zeal, and of extending 
the Gospel, and of establishing church- 
es. But no thanks to their conten- 
tion; nor is the guilt of their anger 
and strife mitigated by this. (4.) This 
difference was afterward reconciled, 
and Paul and Barnabas-again became 
trayeling companions. 1 Cor. ix. 6. 
Gal. ii. 9. (5,) There is evidence that 
Paul also became reconciled to John 
Mark. Colos. iv. 10. Philem. 24. 2 
Tim. iv. 11. How long this separation 
continued is not known; but perhaps 


It is | 


in this journey with Barnabas John 
| gave such evidence of his courage and 
zeal as induced Paul again to admit 
him to his confidence as a traveling 
companion, and as to become a profit- 
able fellow-laborer. See 2 Tim. iv. 11, 
“Take Mark, and bring him with thee; 
for he is profitable to me for the min- 
istry.’ (6.) This account proves that 
there was no collusion or agreement 
among the apostles to impose upon 
mankind. Had there been such an 
agreement, and had the books of the 
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| New Testament been an imposture, — 


| the apostles would have been repre- 
sented as perfectly harmonious, and as 
united in all their views and efforts. 
What impostor would have thought 
| of the device of representing the early 
friends of the Christian religion as di- 
vided, and contending, and separating 
| from each other? Such a statement 
has an air of candor and honesty, and 
at the same time is apparently so much 
against the truth of the system, that 
no impostor would have thought of 
resorting to it. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1. Then came he. -That is, Paul, in 
company with Silas. Luke does not 
give us the history of Barnabas, but 
confines his narrative to the journey 
of Paul. 4 Zo Derbe and Lystra. See 
Notes on chap. xiv. 6. 9And behold, a 
certain disciple named Timotheus. It 
was to this disciple that Paul after- 
ward addressed the two epistles which 
bear his name. It is evident that he 
was a native of one of these places, 
but whether of Derbe or Lystra it is 
impossible to determine, J The son of 
a certain woman, ete. Her name was 
Eunice. 2 Tim. i. 5. And believed. 
And wasa Christiar. Itis stated also 
that Aer mother was a woman of dis- 
tinguished Christian piety. 2 Tim. i. 
5. It was not lawful for a dew to marry 
a woman of another nation, or to give 
his daughter in marriage to a Gentile. 
Ezra ix. 12. But it is probable that 
this law was not regarded very strict~ 


rs 
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2 Which was well «reported of 
by the brethren that were at Lys- 
tra and Iconium. 

- 3 Him would Paul have to go 
forth with him; and took and 
circumcised him, * because of the 
Jews ° which were in those quar- 


ac.6.3. 1Tim.5.10. Heb. 11.2. 
6 Gal. 2, 3-8; 5. 1-3. 
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ters; for they: knew all that his 
father was a Greek. 

4 And as they went through the 
cities, they delivered them the de- 
crees for to keep that were +or- 
dained ¢ of the apostles and elders 
which were at Jerusalem. 

¢ 1 Cor. 9. 20. d c. 15. 28, 29, 


ly by the Jews who lived in the midst 
of heathen nations. It is evident that 
Timothy, at this time, was very young; 
for when Paul besought him to abide 
at Ephesus, to take charge of the 


- Church there (1 Tim. i. 3), he address- 


edhimthenasayoung man. 1 Tim. iy. 
12, ‘Let no man despise thy youth.” 
4] But his father was a Greek. Evident- 
ly a man who had not been circum- 
cised, for had he been Timothy would 
have been also. 

2. Which. That is, Timothy. The 
connection requires us to understand 
this of him. Of the character of his 
father nothing is known. {| Was well 
reported of. Was esteemed highly as 
a& young man of piety and promise. 
Comp. Notes on chap. vi. 38. Comp. 1 
Tim. v. 10. Timothy had been relig- 
jously educated. He was carefully 
trained in the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, and was therefore the bet- 
ter qualified for his work. 2 Tim. iii. 
1 


8. Him would Paul have, ete. This 
was an instance of Paul’s selecting 
young men of piety for the holy min- 
istry. It shows, (1.) That he was dis- 
posed to look up and call forth the 
talent in the Church that might be 
usefully employed. It is quite evi- 
dent that Timothy would not have 
thought of this had it not been sug- 
gested by Paul. The same thing edu- 
cation societies areattempting now to 
accomplish. (2.) That Paul sought 
proper qualifications, and valued 
them. Those were, (a) That he hada 
Ae reputation for piety, ete., ver. 2. 

his he demanded as an indispensable 
qualification for a minister of the Gos- 
pel. i Tim. iii. 7, ‘Moreover he (a 
bishop) must have a good report of 
them which are without.” Compare 
Acts xxii. 12. (6) Paul esteemed him 
to be a young man of talents and pru- 
dence. His admitting him to a-part- 
nership in his labors, and his intrust- 
ing to him the affairs of the Church at 
Ephesus, prove this. (¢) He had been 
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carefully trained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. A foundation was thus laid for 
usefulness. And this qualification 
seems to have been deemed by Paul 
of indispensable value for the right 
discharge of his duties in this holy 
office. 4] And he took and circumcised 
him. This was evidently done to 
avoid the opposition and reproaches 
of the Jews. It was a measure not 
binding in itself (comp. chap. xv. 1, 28, 
29), but the neglect of which would 
expose to contention and opposition 
among the Jews, and greatly retard or 
destroy his usefulness. It was an act 
of expediency for the sake of peace, 
and was in accordance with Paul’s 
uniform and avowed principle of con- 
duct. 1 Cor. ix. 20,‘‘And unto the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews.’? Compare Acts xxi. 
23-26. 

4. And as they went through the cities. . 
The cities of Syria, Cilicia, ete. They 
delivered them. Paul and Silas deliver- 
ed to the Christians in those cities. 
4] The decrees—ra doypuata. The de- 
crees in regard to the four things 
specified in chap. xv. 20,29. The word 
translated decrees occurs in Luke ii. 1, 
‘*A decree from Gesar Augustus ;” in 
Acts xvii. 7,‘‘The decrees of Ceesar;”’ 
in Eph. ii. 15, and in Col. ii. 14. It 
properly means a law or edict of a 
king or Legislature. In this instance 
it was the decision of the council in a 
case submitted to it, and implied an 
obligation on the Christians to sub- 
mit to that decision, since they had 
submitted the matter tc them. The 
same principles, also, would be appli- 
cable every where, and the decision, 
therefore, at Jerusalem became con- 
clusive. It is probable that a correct 
and attested copy of the letter (chap. 
xy. 23-29) would be sent to the vari- 
ous churches of the Gentiles. 4 7o 
keep. To obey, or to observe. {That 
were ordained. Greek, that were ad- 
judged or determined. ‘ 

5. Established in the faith. Confirm- 
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5 And so were the churches ” 
established in the faith, and in- 
creased in number daily. 

6 Now when they had gone 
throughout Phrygia and the re- 
gion of ’ Galatia, and were forbid- 
den of * the Holy Ghost to preach 
the word in @ Asia, 


ac,15,41. 6 Gal. 1.2. 
ce Amos 8.11,12. 1 Cor. 12.11. 
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7 After they were come to My- 
sia, they assayed to go into Bithyn- 
ia; but the Spirit suffered them 
not. ; 

8 And they, passing by Mysia, 
came down to ° Troas. 

9 And a vision appeared to Paul 


in the night: There stood a manf 


d Rey. 1.4.11. e2Cor. 2.12. 2 Tim.4, 13. 
Ff 0.19. 29, 


ed in the belief of the Gospel. The 
effect of the wise and conciliatory 
measure was to increase and strength- 
en the churches. 

6. Throughout Phrygia. This was 
’ the largest province of Asia Minor. 
It had Bithynia north; Pisidia and 
Lycia south; Galatia and Cappadocia 


east; and Lydiaand Mysia west. 4] Azd | 


the region of Galatia. This province 
was directly east of Phrygia. The 
region was formerly conquered by the 
Gauls. They settled in it, and called 
it, after their own name, Galatia. The 
Gauls invaded the country at differ- 
ent times, and no less than three 
tribes or bodies of Gauls had posses- 
sion of it. Many Jews were also set- 
tled there. It was from this cause 
that so many parties could be formed 
there, and that so much controversy 
would arise between the Jewish and 
Gentile converts. Sce the Epistle to 
the Galatians. {] And were forbidden. 
Probably by a direct revelation. The 
reason of this was, doubtless, that it 
was the intention of God to extend 
the Gospel farther into the regions 
of Greece than would have been done 
if they had remained in Asia Minor. 
This prohibition was the means of the 
first introduction of the Gospel into 
Europe. {jn Asia. See Notes on chap. 
ii.9. This was doubtless the region of 
proconsular Asia. It was also called 
Tonia. Of this region Ephesus was the 
eapital; and here were situated also 
the cities of Smyrna, Thyatira, Phila- 
delphia, ete., within which the seven 
churches mentioned in Rey. i., ii., iii, 
were established. Cicero speaks of 
proconsular Asia as containing the 
provinees of Phrygia, Mysia, Caria, 
and Lydia, In all this region the Gos- 
pel was afterward preached with great 
suceess. But now a more important 
and a wider field was opened before 
Paul and Barnabas in the extensive 
country of Macedonia. 

7. Mysia. This was a province of 


Asia Minor, having Propontis on the 
north, Bithynia on the east, Lydia on 
the south, and the Xgean Sea on the 
west. They assayed. They endeay- 
ored; they attempted. 4] Junto Bithyn- 
ia. A province of Asia Minor lying 
east of Mysia. 

8. Came down to Troas. This was a 
city of Phrygia or Mysia, on the Hel- 
lespont, between Troy north, and As- 
sos south. Sometimes the name Z7vo- 
as, or Troad, is used to denote the 
whole country of the Trojans, the 
province where the ancient city of 
Troy had stood. This region was 
much celebrated in the early periods 
of Grecian history. It was here that 
the events recorded in the Iliad of 
Homer are supposed to have oeccur- 
red. The city of Troy has long since 
been completely destroyed. Troas is 
several times mentioned in the New 
Testament. 2 Cor. ii. 12. 2 Tim. iv. 
13. AetsS=xx. 5. : 

9. And a vision. See Notes on chap. 
ix.10. J There stood a man, ete. The 
appearance of a man who was known 
to be of Macedonia, probably by his 
dress and language. Whether this was 
in a dream, or whether it was a repre- 
sentation made to the senses while 
awake, it is impossible to tell. The 
will of God was at different times 
made known in both these ways. 
Comp. Matt. ii. 12.. Note, Acts x. 3. 
Grotius supposes that this was the 
guardian angel of Macedonia, and re- 
fers for illustration to Dan. x. 12, 13, 
20,21. But there seems to be no foun- 
dation for this opinion. | Of Macedo- 
nia. This was an extensive country 
of Greece, having Thrace on the north, 
Thessaly south, Epirus west, and the 
/Kgean Sea east. It is supposed that 
it was peopled by Kittim, son of Ja- 
yan. Gen. x.4. The kingdom rose 
into eelebrity chiefly under the reign 
of Philip and his son, Alexander the 
Great. It was the first region in Eu- 
rope in which we haye any record that 
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of Macedonia, and prayed him, 
saying, Come over into Macedo- 
nia, and help us. 

10 And after he had seen. the 
vision, immediately we endeavor- 
ed'to go “into Macedonia, assured- 
ly gathering that the Lord had 

@ 2 Cor, 2. 13. 
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called us for to preach the gospel 
unto them. 

11 Therefore loosing from Tro- 
as, we came with a straight course 
to Samothracia, and the next day 
to Neapolis ; 

12 And from thence to Philip- 


the Gospel was preached. {J And help 
us. That is, by preaching the Gospel. 
This was a call to preach the Gospel 
in an extensive heathen land, amid 
many trials and dangers. To this call, 
notwithstanding all this prospect of 
danger, Paul and Silas cheerfully re- 
sponded, and gave themselves to the 
work. Their conduct was thus an ex- 
ample to the Church. From all por- 
tions of the earth a similar call is now 
coming to the churches. Openings of 
a similar character for the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel are presented in all 
Jands. Appeals are coming from ev- 
ery quarter, and all that seems now 
necessary for the speedy conversion 
of the world is for the Church to en- 
ter into these vast fields with the self- 
denial, the spirit, and the zeal which 
characterized the apostle Paul. 

10. We endeavored. This is the first 
instance in which Luke refers to him- 


self as being in company with Paul. 
It is hence probable that he joined 
Paul and Silas about this time, and it 
is evident that he attended Paul in his 
travels, as recorded throughout the 
remainder of the Acts. ce Assuredly 
gathering. Being certainly convinced. 

11. Loosing from Troas. Setting sail 
from this place. {| Zo Samothracia. 
This was an island in the Aigean Sea 
not far from Thrace. It was peopled 
by inhabitants from Samos and from 
Thrace, and hence called Samothracia. 
It was about twenty miles in circum- - 
ference, and was an asylum for fugi- 
tives and criminals. 4] And the next day 
to Neapolis. This was a maritime city 
of Macedonia, near the borders of 
Thrace. It was about ten miles from 
Philippi. The village of Kawalla, rep- 
resented by the annexed cut, is on the 
site of Neapolis, containing at present 
about 5000 or 6000 inhabitants. 


NEAPOLIS. 


12. And from thence to Philippi. The 
former name of this city was Dathos. 
It was repaired and adorned by Philip, 
the father of Alexander the Great, and 
after him was called Philippi. It was 
famous for having been the place where 
several battles were fought during the 


civil wars of the Romans, and, among 
others, for the decisive battle between 
Brutus and Antony. At this place Bru- 
tus killed himself. To the Church in 
this place Paul afterward wrote the 
epistle which bears itsname. {| Which 
is the chief city of that part of Macedonia. 
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pi, “ which is the ! chief city of 
that part of Macedonia, and a col- 
ony. And we were in that city 
abiding certain days. 

13 And on the ? sabbath we 
went out of the city by a river 


side, where prayer ’ was wont to 
@ Phil. 1.1, 1 or, the first. 2 Sabbath day. 


THE ACTS. 


[A.D. 52. 


be made: and we sat down, and 
spake unto the women which re- 
sorted thither. 

14 And a certain woman named 
Lydia, a seller of purple, of the 
city of Thyatira, which worship- 
ped God, heard us: whose heart ° 

6c. 21.5. e Luke 24, 45. 


This whole region had been conquer- 
ed by the Romans under Paulus Aimil- 
ius. By him it was divided into four 
parts or provinces.—Livy. The Syr- 
jac version renders it ‘‘a city of the 
first part of Macedonia,” and there is 
a medal extant which also describes 
this region by thisname. It has been 
proposed, therefore, fo alter the Greek 
text in accordance with this, since it 
is known that Amphipolis was made 
the chief city by Paulus Aimilius. But 
it may be remarked that, although Am- 
phipolis was the chief city in the time 
of Paulus Aimilius, it may haye hap- 
pened that in the lapse of two hundred 
and twenty years from that time Phi- 
lippi might have become the most ex- 
tensive and splendid city. The Greek 
here may also mean simply that this 
was the first city to which they arrived 
in their travels. 9] And a colony. This 
is a Latin word, and means that this 
was a Roman colony. The word de- 
notes a city or province which was 
planted or occupied by Roman citi- 
zens. It is a strong confirmation of 
the fact here stated by Luke, that Phi- 
lippi had the rank and dignity ofa Ro- 
man colony, as coins are still extant, 
of which the annexed is a copy of one 
in the British Museum, in whieh Phi- 
lippi is distinctly referred to as a col- 
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were scattered extensively through- 
out the known world. { By a river 
side. What river this was is not 
known. It is known, however, that 
the Jews were accustomed to provide 
water, or to build their synagogues 
and oratories near water, for the con- © 
venience of the numerous washings 
before and during their religious sery- 
ices. -§] Where prayer. Where there 
was a place of prayer, or where prayer 
was commonly offered. The Greek 
will bear either, but the sense is the 
same. Places for prayer were erected 
by the Jews in the vicinity of cities and 
towns, and particularly where there 
were not Jewish families enough, or 
where they were forbidden by the mag- 
istrate to erect a synagogue. These 
proseuche, or places of prayer, were 
simple inclosures made of stones, in a 
grove or under a iree, where there 
would be a retired and convenient 
place for worship. ‘| Was wont. Was 
accustomed to be offered, or where it 
was established by custom. {J And 
spake unto the women, ete. 
probably before the regular service of 
the place commenced. : 
14. A seller of purple. Purple was a 
most valuable color, obtained usually 
from shell-fish. It was chiefly worn 
by princes and by the rich, and.the 
traffic in it might be very 
protitable. Comp. Notes 
on Isa.i.18. Luke xvi. 
19, §| The city of Thya- 
tira. This was a city of 
‘| Lydia,in Asia Minor,now 
y called Ak-hisar. The art 
of dyeing was early ecul- 
tivated in the neighbor- 
hood of Thyatira, as we 
learn from Homer (Iliad, 
iv., 141), and as is con- 
firmed by inscriptions 


ony. Such coins exist from the reign | found in that city—a circumstance 


of Augustus to the reign of Caracalla. | 


{| Certain days. Some days. 

13. And on the Sabbath. There is 
no doubt that in this city there were 
Jews. In the time of the apostles they 


which may be referred to as confirm- 
ing the veracity of the statements of 
Luke even in his casualallusions. Sey- 
eral of these inseriptions have been 
published. See the Life and Epistles 


This was % 
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the Lord opened, that she attend- 
ed unto the things which were 
spoken of Paul. 

15 And when she was baptized, 
and her household, she besought ¢ 


‘us, saying, If ye haye judged. me 


to be faithful to the Lord, come 
into my house, and abide there. 
And she constrained us. 


16-And it came to pass, as we 
@ Heb. 13. 2. 6 1 Sam. 28. 7. 
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went to prayer, a certain damsel 
possessed * with a spirit of! divi- 
nation met us, which. brought her 
masters much gain * by soothsay- 
ing: 

17 The same followed Paul and 
us, and cried, saying, These men 
are the servants of the most high @ 
God, which show unto us the way 


of * salvation. 


1 or, Python. ec. 19, 24, 
d Gen, 14, 18-22. ec. 18.26. Heb, 10. 20. 


of St. Paul, i., 295. 9 Which worshinped 
God. A religious woman, a proselyte. 
Note, chap. xiii.16. Whose heart the 
Lord opened. See Note, Luke xxiy. 45. 

15. And when she was baptized. Ap- 
parently without any delay. Comp. 
Acts ii. 41; viii. 38. It was usual to 
be baptized immediately on believing. 
[And her household. Greek, her house 
(6 oixkos autis), her family. No men- 
tion is made of their having believed, 
and the case is one that affords a strong 
presumptive proof that this was an in- 
stance of household or infant baptism. 
For, (1.) Her believing is particularly 
mentioned. (2.) It is not intimated 
that they believed. (8.) It is manifest- 
ly implied that they were baptized be- 
cause shebelieyed. It was the offering 
of her family to the Lord. It is just 
such an account as would now be giv- 
en of a household or family that were 
baptized on the faith of the parent. 
WT ye. have judged me to be faithful. If 
you deem mea Christian or a believer, 
“| And she constrained us. She urged us. 
This was an instance of great hospital- 
ity; and also an evidence of her desire 
for farther instruction in the doctrines 
of religion. 

16. As we went to prayer. Greek, as 
we were going to the proseuche, the 
place of prayer, ver. #8. “Whether this 
was on the same day in which the con- 
version of Lydia occurred, or at an- 
other time, is not mentioned by the 
historian. «4 certain damsel. A maid, 
a young woman. {| Possessed with a 
spirit of divination. Greek, Python. 
See the margin. Python, or Pythios, 
was one of the names of Apollo, the 
Grecian god of the fine arts, of music, 
poetry, medicine, and eloquence. Of 
these he was esteemed to have been 
the inventor.. He was reputed to be 
the third son of Jupiter and Latona. 
He had a celebrated temple and ora- 
ele at Delphi, which was resorted to 


from all parts of the world, and which 
was, perhaps, the only oracle that was 
in universal repute. The name Py- 
thon is said to have been given,him be- 
cause, as soon as he was born, he de- 
stroyed with arrows a serpent of that 
name, that had been sent by Juno to 
persecute Latona; hence his comm@n 
name was the Pythian Apollo. He had 
temples on Mount Parnassus, at Del- 
phi, Delos, Claros, Tenedos, ete., and 
his worship was almost universal. In 
the celebrated oracle at Delphi, the 
priestess of Apollo pretended to be 
inspired; became violently agitated 
during the periods of pretended in- 
spiration; and during those periods 
gave such responses to inquirers as 
were regarded as the oracles of the 
god. Others, it is probable, would 
also make pretensions to such inspi- 
ration ; and the art of fortune-telling, 
or of jugglery, was extensively prac- 
tised, and was the source of much 
ain. See Notes on chap. viii. 8-10. 
Vhat was the cause of this extensive 
delusion in regard to the oracle at 
Delphi it is not necessary now to in- 
quire. Itis plain that Paul regarded 
this as a case of demoniacal posses- 
sion, and treated it accordingly. Her 
masters. Those in:whose employ she 
was. {By soothsaying. Pretending to 


foretell future events. 


17. The same followed Paul, ete. Why 
she did this, or under what pretence, 
the sacred writer has not informed us. 
It may have been, (1.) That as she 
prophesied for gain, she supposed that 
Paul and Silas would reward her if she 
publicly proclaimed that they were 
the servants of God. Or, (2.) Because 
she was conscious that an evil spirit 
possessed her, and she feared that Paul 
and Silas would expel that spirit, and 
by proclaiming them to be the sery- 
ants of God she hoped to conciliate 
their favor. Or, (8.) More probably it 
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18 And this she did many days. 
But Paul, being grieved, turned 
and said “ to the spirit, I command 
thee, in the name of Jesus Christ, to 
come out of her. And? he came 
out the same hour. 


a Mark 1. 25, 34. & Mark 16.17. 
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19 And when her masters saw 
that the hope of their gains * was 
gone, they caught Paul and Silas, 
and drew them into ! the market- 
place, unto ? the rulers, 

20 And brought them to the 


¢ Mark 19. 24, 27. 1 or, court. d Matt. 10.18. 


was because she saw evident tokens 
of their being sent from God, and that 
their doctrine would prevail; and by 
proclaiming this she hoped to acquire 
more authority, and a higher reputa- 
tion for being herself inspired. Com- 
pare Mark v. 7. 

18. But Paul, being grieved. Being 
molested, troubled, offended. Paul 
was grieved, probably, (1.) Because 
her presence was troublesome to him; 
¢> Because it might be said that he 

was in alliance with her, and that his 

pretensions were just like hers; (3.) 
Because what she did was for the sake 
of gain, and was a base imposition ; 
(4.) Because her state was one of bond- 
age and delusion, and it was proper 
to free her from this demoniacal pos- 
session; and, (5.) Because the system 
under which she was acting was a 
part ofa vast scheme of delusion and 
imposture, which had spread over a 
large portion of the pagan world, and 
which was then holding it in bondage. 
Throughout the Roman empire, the 
inspiration of the priestesses of Apol- 
lo was believed in, and temples were 
every where reared to perpetuate and 
celebrate the delusion. Against this 
extensive system of imposture and 
fraud Christianity must oppose itself; 
and this was a favorable instance to 
expose the delusion, and to show the 
power of the Christian religion over 
all the arts and powers of imposture. 
The mere fact that in a very few in- 
stances—of which this was one—they 
spoke the truth, did not make it im- 
proper for Paul to interpose. That 
fact would only tend to perpetuate 
the delusion, and to make his inter- 
position more proper and necessary. 
The expulsion of the evil spirit would 
also afford a signal proof of the fact 
that the apostles were really from God 
—a far better proof than her noisy 
and troublesome proclamation of it 
would furnish. [Jn the name of Jesus 
Christ. Or, by the authority of Jesus 
Christ. See Notes on chap. iii. 6. 

19. The hope of their gains was gone. 
It was this that troubled and enraged 


them. Instead of regarding the act 
as proof of divine power, they were 
intent only on their profits. Their in- 
dignation furnishes a remarkable il- 
lustration of the fixedness with which 
men will regard wealth; of the fact 
that the love of it will blind them to 
all the truths of religion, and all the 
proofs of the power and presence of 
God; and of the fact that axy inter- 
position of divine power that destroys 
their hopes of gain, fills them with 
wrath, and hatred, and murmuring. 
Many a man has been opposed to God 
and his Gospel because, if religion 
should be extensively prevalent, his 
hopes of gain would be gone. Many 
a slave-dealer, and many a trafficker 
in ardent spirits, and many a man 
engaged in other unlawful modes of 
gain, has been unwilling to abandon 
his employments simply becanse his 
hopes of gain would be destroyed. 
No small part of the opposition to the 
Gospel arises from the fact that, if 
embraced, it would strike at so much 
of the dishonorable employments of 
men, and.make them honest and con- 
scientious. | The market-place. The 
court or forum. The market-place 
was a place of concourse, and the 
courts were often held in or near those 
places. {Zhe rulers. The term used 
here refers commonly to civil magis- 
trates, 

20. And brought them to the magis- 
trates. To the military rulers (otpat- 
nyots) or preeto®®. Philippi was a Ro- 
man colony, and it is probable that 
the officers of the army exercised the 
double function of civil and military 
rulers. Do exceedingly trouble our 
city. In what way they did it they 
specify in the next verse. The charge 
which they wished to substantiate 
was that of being disturbers of the 
public peace. All at once they be- 
came conscientious. They forgot the 
subject of their gains, and were great- 
ly distressed about the violation of 
the laws. There is nothing that will 
make men more hypocritically con- 
scientious than to denounce, and de- 
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magistrates, saying, These men, 
being Jews, do exceedingly trou- 
ble ¢ our city, 
21 And teach customs which 
a 1 Kings 18.17. ¢.17.6. 
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are not lawful for us to receive, 


neither to observe, being Romans. 
22 And the multitude rose up 
together against them; and the 


tect, and destroy their unlawful and 
dishonest practices. Men who are 
thus exposed become suddenly filled 
with reverence for the law or for re- 
ligion, and they who have hereto- 
fore cared nothing for either become 
greatly alarmed lest the public peace 
should be disturbed. Men slumber 
quietly in sin, and pursue their wicked 
gains; they hate or despise alllaw and 
all forms of religion; but the moment 
their course of life is attacked and ex- 
posed, they become full of zeal for laws 
that they would not themselves hesi- 
tate to violate, and for the customs 
of religion which in their hearts they 
thoroughly despise. Worldly-minded 
men often thus complain that their 
neighborhoods are disturbed by re- 
vivals of religion; and the preaching 
of the truth, and the attacking of 
their vices, often arouses this hypo- 
critical conscientiousness, and makes 
them alarmed for the laws, and for re- 
ligion, and for order, which they at 
other times are the first to disturb and 
disregard. 

21. And teach customs. The word cus- 
toms here (£37) refers to religious sites 
or forms of worship. See ‘Notes on 
chap. vi. 14. They meant to charge the 
apostles with introducing a new relig- 
ion which was unauthorized by the Ro- 
man laws. This was a cunning and 
artful accusation. It is perfectly evi- 
dent that they cared nothing either 
for the religion of the Romans or of 
the Jews. or were they really con- 
cerned about any change of religion. 
Paul had destroyed their hopes of 
gain; and as they could not prevent 
that except by securing his punish- 
ment or expulsion, and as they had no 
way of revenge except by endeavoring 
to excite indignation against him and 
Silas for violating the laws, they en- 
deavored to convict them of such vio- 
lation. This is one, among many in- 
stances, where wicked and unprinci- 
pled men will endeavor to make relig- 
jon the means of promoting their own 
interest. If they can make money by 
it, they will become its professed 
friends; or if they can annoy Chris- 
tians, they will at once have remark- 
able zeal for the laws and for the pu- | 
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rity of religion. Many aman opposes 
revivals of religion, and the real prog- 
ress of evangelical piety, from profess- 
ed zeal for truth and order. 4] Which 
are not lawful for us to receive. There 
were laws of the Roman empire under 
which they might shield themselves 
in this charge, though it is evident 
that their zeal was, not because they 
loved the laws more, but because they 
loved Christianity /ess. Thus Servius 
on Virgil, Aineid, viii., 187, says, ‘‘Care 
was taken among the Athenians and 
the Romans that no one should intro- 
duce new religions. It was on this ac- 
count that Socrates was condemned, 
and the Chaldeans or Jews were ban- 
ished from the city.”’ Cicero (de Leg- 
ibus, ii., 8) says, ‘‘ No person shall have ~ 
any separate gods, or new ones; nor 
shall he privately worship any strange 
gods, unless they be publicly allow- 
ed.’’ Wetstein’ (in loc.) says, ‘‘ The 
Romans would indeed allow foreign- 
ers to worship their own gods, but 
not unless it were done secretly, so 
that the worship of foreign gods would 
not interfere with the allowed wor- 
ship of the Romans, and so that occa- 
sion for dissension and controversy 
might be avoided. Neither was it 
lawful among the Romans to recom- 
mend a new religion to the citizens, 
contrary to that which was confirmed 
and established by the public author- 
ity, and to call off the people from 
that. It was on this account that 
there was such a hatred of the Ro- 
mans against the Jews.’?— Kuwinoel. » 
Tertullian says that ‘‘ there was a de- 
cree that no god should be consecra- 
ted unless approved by the senate.”’ 
—Grotius. See many other authori- 
ties quoted in Bishop Watson’s ‘‘Apol- 
ogy for Christianity.” {To observe. 
Todo. [Being Romans. Having the 
privileges of Roman citizens. See 
Notes on ver. 12. 

22. And the multitude, ete. It is ev- 
ident that this was done in a popu- 
lar tumult, and without even the form 
oflaw. Of this Paul afterward justly 
complained, as it was a violation of 
the privileges of a Roman citizen, and 
contrary to the laws. See Notes on 
ver. 87, It was one instance in which 
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magistrates rent off their clothes, 
and commanded to beat them. 
23 And when they had laid 


many * stripes upon them, they | 


cast them into prison, charging the 
jailer to keep them safely : 


a@ 2Cor.6.5; 11.23,25. 1 Thess. 2.2. 
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24 Who, haying received such a 
charge, thrust them into the inner 
prison, and made their feet fast in 
the stocks. 

25 And at midnight Paul and 
Silas prayed ’ and sang °¢ praises 


6 James 5.13. ce Psa. 34.1. 


men affect great zeal for the honor of 
the law, and yet are among the first 
to disregard it. ‘| And the magistrates, 
ver. 20. They who should have been 
their protectors until they had had a 
fair trialaccording to law. {] ent off 
their clothes. This was always done 
when one was to be scourged or whip- 
ped. The criminal was usually strip- 
ped entirely naked. Livy says (ii., 5), 
“The lictors, being sent to inflict 
punishment, beat them with rods, be- 
ing naked.” Cicero against Verres 
says, ‘‘ He commanded the man to be 
seized, and to be stripped naked*in the 
midst of the forum, and to be bound, 
and rods to be brought.’ YJ And com- 
manded to beat thenr—paBdiew. To 
beat them with rods. This was done 
by lictors, whose office it was, and was 
a common mode of punishment among 
the Romans. Probably Paul alludes 
to this as one of the instances which 
occurred in his life of his being pub- 
licly scourged, when he says (2 Cor. 
xi. 25), ‘Thrice was I beaten with 
rods.”’ 

23. And when they had laid many 
stripes on them. The Jews were by law 
prohibited from inflicting more than 
forty stripes, and usually inflicted but 
thirty-nine. 2 Cor. xi. 24. But there 
was no such law among the Romans. 


They were unrestricted in regard to | 


the number of lashes, and probably 
- inflicted many more. Perhaps Paul 
refers to this when he says (2 Cor. xi. 
23), ‘In stripes above measure,”’ that 
is, beyond the usual measure among 
the Jews, or beyond moderation. 
“| They cast them into prison. The 
magistrates did this partly as a pun- 
ishment, and partly with a view here- 
after of taking vengeance on them 
more according to the forms of law. 
24. Thrust them into the inner prison. 
Into the most retired and secure part 
of the prison. The cells in the inte- 
rior of the prison would be regarded 
as'more safe, being doubtless more 
protected, and the difficulty of escape 
would be greater. ‘| And made their 
feet fast in the stocks. Greek, and made 


| 


their feet secure to wood. The word ~ 
stocks, With us, denotes a machine 
made of two pieces of timber between 
which the feet of criminals are placed, 
«and in which they are thus made se- 
cure. The accounthere does not im- 
ply necessarily that they were secured 
precisely in this way, but that they 
were fastened or secured by the feet, 
probably by cords, to a piece or beam 
of wood, so that they could not es- 
cape. It is probable that-the legs of 
the prisoners were bound to large 
pieces of wood which not only en- 
cumbered them, but which were so 
placed as to extend their feet to a 
considerable distance. In this con- 
dition it might be necessary for them 
to lie on their backs; and if this, as 
is probable, was on the cold ground, 
after their severe scourging, their suf- 
ferings must have been very great. 
Yet in the midst of this they sang 
praises to God. 

25. And at midnight. Probably their 
painful posture, and the sufferings of 
their recent scourging, prevented their 
sleeping. Yet, though they had no 
repose, they had a quiet: conscience, 
and the supports of religion. » §] Pray- 
ed. Though they had suffered much, 
yet they had reason to apprehend 
more. They sought, therefore, the 
sustaining grace of God. ¥ And sang 
praises. Comp. Notes on Job xxxy. 
10. Nothing but religion would have 
enabled them to do this. They had 
endured much, but they had cause 
still for gratitude. The Christian 
may find more true joy in a prison 
than the monarch on his throne. 
4] And the prisoners heard them. And 
doubtless with astonishment. Prayer 
and praise are not common in a pris- 
on. The song of rejoicing and the 
language of praise is not usual among’ 
men lying bound inadungeon. From 
this narrative we may learn, (1.) That 
the Christian has the sources of his 
happiness within him. External cir- 
cumstances can not destroy his peace 
and joy. In a dungeon he may find 
as real happiness as-on a throne. On 
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unto God; and the prisoners 
heard them. 

26 And suddenly there was a 
great earthquake, so * that the 
foundations of the prison were 
shaken; and immediately ® all the 

@ ¢.4.31. 6 Isa.42.7. c.5.19; 12.7, 10. 
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doors were opened, and every one’s 
bands were loosed. 

27 And the keeper of the prison 
awaking out of his sleep, and see- 
ing the prison doors open, he drew 
out his sword, and would have 


the cold earth, beaten and bruised, he 
may be as truly happy as on a bed of 
down. (2.) The enemies of Christians 
can not destroy their peace. They 
may inearcerate the body, but they 
can not bind the spirit. They may ex- 
clude from earthly comforts, but they 
can not shut them out from the pres- 
ence and sustaining grace of God. (38.) 
Wesee the value of a good conscience. 
Nothing else can give peace; and 
amidst the wakeful hours of the night, 
whether in a dungeon or on a bed of 
sickness, it is of more value than all 
the wealth of the world. (4.) We see 
the inestimable worth.of the religion 
of Christ. It fits for all scenes; sup- 
ports in all trials; upholds by day or 
by night; inspires the soul with con- 
fidence in God; and puts into the lips 
the songs of praise and thanksgiving. 
(5.) We have here a sublime and holy 
scene which sin and infidelity could 
never furnish. What more sublime 
spectacle has the earth witnessed than 
that ofscourged and incarcerated men, 
suffering from unjust and cruel inflic- 
tions, and anticipating still greater 
sorrows; yet, with a calm mind, a 
pure conscience, a holy joy, pouring 
forth their desires and praises at mid- 
night, into the ear of the God who al- 
ways hears prayer! The darkness, the 
stillness, the loneliness, all give sub- 
limity to the scene, and teach us how 


invaluable is the privilege of access to- 


the throne of mercy in this suffering 
world. 

26. And suddenly. While they were 
praying and singing. 4A great earth- 
quake. Matt. xxviii.2. An earthquake, 
in such circumstances, was regarded as 
a symbol of the presence of God, and 
as an answer to prayer. See Notes on 
chap. iv. 31. The design of this was, 
doubtless, to furnish them proof of 
the presence and protection of God, 
and to provide a way for them to es- 
eape. It was one among the series of 
wonders by which the Gospel was es- 
tablished, and the early Christians pro- 
tected amidst their dangers. 4] And 
immediately all the doors were opened, 


An effect that would naturally follow 
from the violent concussion of the 
earthquake. Comp. chap.v.19. 9Zo- 
ery one’s bands were loosed. This was 
evidently a mifacle. Some have sup- 
posed that their chains were dissolved 
by electric fluid; but the narrative 
gives no account of any such fluid, 
even supposing such an effect to be 
possible. It was evidently a direct in- 
terposition of divine power. But for 
what purpose it was done is not re- 
corded. Grotius supposes that it was 
that they might know that the apos- 
tles might be useful to them and to 
others, and that by them their spirit- 
ual bonds might be loosed. Probably 
the design was to impress all the pris- 
oners with the conviction ofthe pres- 
ence and power of God, and thus to 
prepare them to receive the message 
of life from the lips of his seryants 
Paul and Silas. They had just before 
heard them singing and praying; they 
were aware, doubtless, of the cause for 
which they were imprisoned; they saw 
evident tokens that they were the serv- 
ants of the Most High, and under his 
protection; and their own minds were 
impressed and awed by the terrors of 
the earthquake, and by the fact of their 
own liberation. It renders this scene 
the more remarkable, that though the 
doors were opened, and the prisoners 
loosed, yet no one made any attempt 
to escape. 

27. Would have killed himself. This 
was done in the midst of agitation 
andalarm. Hesupposed that the pris- 
oners had fled.. He presumed that 
their escape would be charged on him. 
It was customary to hold a jailer re- 
sponsible for the safe keeping of pris- 
oners, and to subject him to the pun- 
ishment due them if he suffered them ~ 
toeseape. Seechap.xii.19. Itshould 
be added that it was common and 
approved among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans for a man to commit suicide 
when he was encompassed with dan- 

ers from which he could not escape. 

hus Cato was guilty of self-murder 
in Utica; and thus, at this very place 
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killed himself, supposing that the 
prisoners had been fled. 

28 But * Paul cried with a loud 
voice, saying, Do thyself’ no harm; 
for we are all here. 

29 Then he called for a light, 


a@ Proy. 24,11,12. 1 Thess. 5.15. b Ecel. 5. 17. 
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and sprang in, and came trem- 
bling, ° and fell down before Paul 
and Silas, 

30 And brought them out, and 
said, Sirs, what “ must I do to be 
saved ? 


e Jer. 5. 22. d c.2. 37; 9.6, 


—Philippi—Brutus and Cassius, and 
many of their friends, fell on their 
own swords, and ended their lives by 
suicide. The custom was thus sanc- 
tioned by the authority and example 
of the great; and we are not to won- 
der that the jailer, in a moment of 
alarm, should also attempt to destroy 
his own life. It is not one of the least 
benefits of Christianity that it has pro- 
claimed the evil of self-murder, and 
has done so much to drive it from the 
world. 

28. Do thyself no harm. This is the 
solemn command of religion in his 
case, and in all others. It enjoins on 
men to do themselves no harm—by 
selfmurder, whether by the sword, 
the pistol, the halter; by intemper- 
ance, by lust, or by dissipation. In all 
cases, Christianity seeks the true wel- 
fare of man. In all cases, if it were 
obeyed, men would do themselves no 
harm. They would promote theirown 
best interests here, and their eternal 
welfare hereafter. 

29. Then he called for atight. Greek, 
lights, in the plural. Probably several 
torches were brought by his attend- 
ants. {And came trembling. Alarmed 
at the earthquake; amazed that the 
prisoners were still there ; confound- 
ed at the calmness of Paul and Silas, 
and overwhelmed at the proof of the 
presence of God. Compare Jer. v. 22, 
‘Rear ye not me, saith the Lord? will 
ye not tremble at my presence ?”’ ete. 
And fell down. This was an act of 
profound reverence. See Notes on 
Matt. ii. 11. It is evident that he re- 
garded them as the favorites of God, 
and was constrained to recognize them 
as religious teachers, 

80, And brought them out. From the 
prison. §[Sirs. Greek, ctpror, lords— 
an address of respect; a title usually 
riven to masters or owners of slaves. 
§ What must I do to be saved? Never 
was & more important question asked 
than this. Itis clear that by the ques- 
tion he did not refer to any danger to 
which he might be exposed from what 
had happened. For, (1.) The apostles 


| evidently understood him as referring 


to his eternal salvation, as is manifest 
from their answer, since to believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ would have no 
effect in saving him from any danger 
of punishment to which he might be 
exposed from what had occurred. (2.) 
He could scarcely now consider him- 
self as exposed to punishment by the 
Romans. The prisoners were all safe; 
none had escaped, or showed any dis- 
position to escape; and besides, for 
the earthquake and its effects he could 
not be held responsible. Itis not im- 
probable that there was much confu- 
sion in his mind. There would be a 
rush of many thoughts ; a state of agi- 
tation, alarm, and fear; and in view of 
all, he would naturally ask those whom 
he now saw to be men sent by God, 
and under his protection, what he 
should do to obtain the favor of that 
great Being under whose protection he 
saw that they manifestly were. Per- 
haps the following thoughts might 
have tended to produce this state of 
agitation and alarm. (1.) They had 
been designated by the Pythoness (ver. 
17)as religious teachers sent fromGod, 
and appointed to ‘‘show the way of sal- 
vation,’’ and in her testimony he might 
have been disposed to put confidence, 
or it might now be brought fresh to 
his recollection. (2.) He manifestly 
saw that they were under the protec- 


-tion of God. A remarkable interposi- 


tion—an earthquake—an eyent which 
all the heathen regarded as ominous 
of the presence of the divinity—had 
showed this. (8.) The guilt of their 
imprisonment might rush upon his 
mind; and he might suppose that he, 
the agent of the imprisonment of the 
servants of God, would be exposed to 
his displeasure. 4.) His guilt in at- 
tempting his own life might over- 
whelm him with alarm. (5.) The 
whole scene was fitted to show him 
the need of the protection and friend- 
ship of the God that had thus inter- 
posed, In this state of agitation and 
alarm, the apostles directed him to 
the only source of peace and safety— 
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31 And they said, Believe « on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy ® house. 

@ Hab.2.4,. John 3.16,36; 6.47. ¢, 13.39. 
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32 And they spake unto him 
the word of the Lord, and ¢ to all 


that were in his house. 
5c. 2.89, e¢ Rom, 1.14, 16. 


the blood of the atonement. The 
feelings ofan awakened sinner are oft- 
en strikingly similar to those of this 
jailer. He is agitated, alarmed, and 
fearful; he sees that he is a sinner, 
and trembles; the sins of his life rush 
over his memory, and fill him with 
deep anxiety, and he inquires what he 
must do to be saved. Often too, as 


here, the providence of God is the | 


means of awakening the sinner, and 
of leading to this inquiry. Some 
alarming dispensation convinces him 
that God is near, and that the soul 
is in danger. The loss of health, or 
property, or of a friend, may thus 
alarm the soul; the ravages of the 
pestilence, or any fearful judgment, 
may arrest the attention, and lead to 
the inquiry, ‘‘What must I do to be 
saved ?”’? Reader, have you ever made 
this inquiry? Have you ever, like the 
heathen jailer at Philippi, seen your- 


_ self to be a lost sinner, and been will- 


ing to ask the way to life? 

n this narrative we see the contrast 
which exists in periods of distress and 
alarm between Christians and sinners. 
The guilty jailer was all agitation, 
fear, distress, and terror; the apostles, 
all peace, calmness, joy. The one was 
filled with thoughts of self-murder ; 
the others, intent on saving life and 
doing good. This difference is to be 
traced to religion. It was confidence 
in God that gave peace to them ; it was 
the want of that which led to agita- 
tion and alarm in him. It is so still. 
In the trying scenes of this life the 
same difference is seen. In bereave- 
ment, in sickness, in times of pesti- 
lence, in death, it is still so. The 
Christian is calm; the sinner is agi- 
tated and alarmed. The Christian can 
pass through such scenes with peace 
and joy; to the sinner, they are scenes 
of terror and of dread. And thus it 
will be beyond the grave. In the 
morning of the resurrection, the Chris- 
tian will rise with joy and triumph; 
the sinner, with fear and horror. And 
thus at the judgment seat. Calm and 
serene, the saint shall witness the 
solemnities of that day, and triumph- 
antly hail the Judge as his friend; 
fearful and trembling, the sinner shall 
look on these solemnities with a soul 


filled with horror as he listens to the 
sentence that consigns him to eternal 
woe! With what solicitude, then, 
should we seek, without delay, an in- 
terest in that religion which alone can 
give peace to the soul! 

31. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This was a simple, a plain, and an ef- 
fectual direction. They did not direct 
him to use the means of grace, to pray, 
or to continue to seek for salvation. 
They did not advise him to delay, or 
to wait for the mercy of God. They 
told him to believe at once; to com- 
mit his agitated, and guilty, and troub- 
led spirit to the Saviour, with the as- 
surance that he should find peace. 
They presumed that he would under- 
stand what it was to believe, and they 
commanded him to do the thing. And 
this was the uniform direction which 
the early preachers gave to those in- 
quiring the way to life. See Notes on 
Matt. xvi. 16. Comp. Notes on Acts 
viii. 22. And thy house. And thy 
family. That is, the same salvation is 
equally adapted to, and offered to your 
family. It does not mean that his 
family would be saved simply by his 
believing, but that the offers had ref- 
erence to them as well as to himself; 
that they might be saved as well as he, 
His attention was thus called at once, 
as every man’s should be, to his fam- 
ily. He was reminded that they need- 
ed salvation, and he was presented 
with the assurance that they might 
unite with him in the peace and joy 
of redeeming mercy. Comp. Notes on 
chap. ii. 89. It may be implied here 
that the faith of a father may be ex- 
pected to be the means of the salva- 
tion of his family. It often is so in 
fact; but the direct meaning is, that 
salvation was offered to his family as 
well as himself, implying that if they 
believed they should also be saved. 

32. To all that were in his house. Old 
and young. They instructed them in 
the doctrines of religion, and doubt- 
less in the nature of the ordinances 
of the Gospel, and then baptized the 
entire family. 

33. And he took them. To a conven- 
ient place for washing. It is evident 
from this that, though the apostles 
had the gift of miracles, they did not 
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33 And he took them the same 
hour of the night, and washed 
their stripes; and was baptized, 
he, and all his, straightway. 

34 And when he had brought 
them into his house, he set meat “ 

a Luke 5. 29. 
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before them, and rejoiced,’ beliey- 

‘ing in God with all his house. ~~ 
35 And when it was day, the 

magistrates sent the sergeants, say- 

ing, Let those men go. 

36 And the keeper of the prison 


6 Rom. 5.11. 


exercisé it in regard to their own suf- 
ferings or to heal their own wounds. 


They restored others to health, not | 


themselves. ‘| And washed their stripes. 


The wounds which had been inflicted | 


by the severe scourging which they 
had received the night before. We 
have here a remarkable instance of 
the effect of religion in producing hu- 
manity and tenderness. This same 


man, w few hours before, had thrust | 


them into the inner prison,and made 
them fast in the stocks. 


stripes or their wounds. But no 
sooner was he converted than one of 
his first acts was an act of humanity. 
He saw them suffering; he pitied 
them, and hastened to minister to 
them and to heal their wounds. Till 
the time of Christianity there never 
had been a hospital or an almshouse. 
Nearly all the hospitals for the sick 
since have been reared by Christians. 
They who are most ready to minister 
to the sick and dying are Christians. 
They who are most willing to encoun- 


ter the pestilential damps ofdungeens | 


to aid the prisoner are, like Howard, 
Christians. 


it? and where has infidelity ever rear- 
ed a hospital or an almshouse, or 
made provision for the widow and the 
fatherless? Often one of the most 


striking changes that occurs in con- | 


version is seen in the disposition to 
be kind and humane to the suffering. 
Comp. James i. 27. {And was bap- 
lized. - This was done straightway ; 
that is, immediately. As it is alto- 
gether improbable that either in his 
house or in the prison there would be 
water suflicient for immersing them, 
there is every reason to suppose that 
this was performed in some other 
mode, All the cireumstances lead us 
to suppose that it was not by immer- 
sion. It was at the dead of night; in 
aprison; amidst much agitation; and 
was evidently performed in haste. 

34. He set meat before them. Food. 
Greek, he placed a table. The word 


He evident- | 
jy had then no concern about their | 


Who ever saw an infidel | 
attending a dying bed ifhe could help | 


meat formerly meant food of all kinds. 
{And rejoiced. This was the effect of 
believing. Religion produces joy. 
See Notes on chapter viii. 8. He was 
free from danger and alarm; he had 
evidence that his sms were forgiven, 
and that he was now the friend of 
God. The agitating and alarming 
scenes of the night had passed away ; 
the prisoners were safe; and religion, 
with its peace, and pardon, and rejoi- 
cings, had visited himself and his fam- 
ily. What a change to be produced 
in one night! What a difference be- 
tween the family when Paul was 
thrust into prison, and when he was 
brought out and received as an hon- — 
ored guest at the very table of the. 
/ renovated jailer! Suchachange would 
Christianity produce in every family, 
and such joy would it diffuse through 
every household. | With all his house. 
With all his family. Whether they 
| believed before they were baptized or 
after is not declared. But the whole 
narrative would lead us to. suppose 
that, as soon as the jailer believed, he 
and all his family were baptized. It 
|is subsequently added that. they be- 
lieved also. The joy arose from the 
fact that they all believed the Gospel; 
the baptism appears to have been per- 
formed on account of the faith of the 
head of the family. 

35. And when it was day, ete. It is 
evident from the narrative that it was 
|not contemplated at first to release 
them so soon, vs. 22-24. Butitis not 
known what produced this change of 
purpose in the magistrates. It is 
| probable, however, that they had been 
brought to reflection, somewhat as 
the jailer had, by the earthquake, and 
that their comsciences had been troub- 
led by the fact that, in order to please 
the multitude, they had caused stran- 
gers to be beaten andimprisoned with- 
out trial, and contrary to the Roman 
laws. An earthquake is always fitted 
to alarm the guilty; and among the 
Romans it was regarded as an omen 
of the anger of the gods, and was — 
therefore adapted to produce agita- 


en ee 


. 
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told this saying to Paul, The mag- 
istrates have sent to let you go; 
now therefore depart, and go in 
peace. 
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37 But Paul said unto them, 
They have beaten us openly un- 
condemned, “ being Romans, and 


have cast us into prison; and now 
@ c. 22, 25. 


tion and remorse. The agitation and 
alarm of the magistrates were shown 
by the fact that they sent the officers 
as soon as it was day. The judgments 
of God are eminently fitted to alarm 
sinners. Two ancient MSS. read this, 
“The magistrates, who were alarmed 
by the earthquake, sent,’ etce.—Dodd- 
ridge. Whether this reading be gen- 
uine or not, it doubtless expresses the 
true cause of their sending to release 
the apostles. 44] The sergeants—pap- 
dovrxous. Literally, those having rods; 
the lictors. These were public offi- 
cers who walked before magistrates 


_ With the emblems of authority. In 


Rome they bore before the senators 
the fasces ; that is, a bundle of rods 
with an axe in its centre, as a symbol 
of office. They performed somewhat 
the same office as a beadle in England, 
or as a constable in our courts. 

37. They have beaten us openly uncon- 
demned. There are three aggravating 
cireumstanees mentioned, of which 
Paul complains. (1.) That they had 
been beaten contrary to the Roman 
laws. 
the disgrace had been in the presence 
of the people, and the reparation 
ought to be as public. (8.) That it 
had been done without a trial, and 
while they were uncondemned, and 
therefore the magistrates ought them- 
selves to come and release them, and 
thus publicly acknowledge their er- 
ror. Paul knew the privileges of a 
Roman citizen, and at proper times, 
when the interests of justice and re- 
ligion required it, he did not hesitate 
to assert them. In all this, he under- 
stood and accorded with the Roman 
laws. The Valerian law declared that 
if a citizen appealed from the magis- 
trate to the people, it should not be 
lawful for the magistrate to beat him 
with rods, or to behead him.—Plu- 
tarch, Life of P. Valerius Publicola. 
Livy, ii, 8.. By the Porcian law it 
was expressly forbidden that a citizen 
should be beaten.—Livy, iv., 9.  Cic- 
ero says that the body of every Roman 
citizen was inviolable. ‘‘ The Porcian 
law,” he adds, ‘‘has removed the rod 
from the body of every Roman citi- 
zen.’ And in his celebrated oration 


(2.) That it had been public ; | 


against Verres, he says, ‘4, Roman 
citizen was beaten with rods in the 
forum, O judges; where, in the mean 
time, no groan, no other voice of this 
unhappy man was heard except the 
ery, ‘I am a Roman citizen!’ Take 
away this hope,” he says, ‘‘ take away 
this defence from the Roman citizens, 
let there be no protection in the ery 
Iam a Roman citizen, and the pretor 
can with impunity inflict any punish- 
ment on him who declares himself a 
citizen of Rome,” ete. {Being Lo- 
mans. Being Romans, or having the 
privilege of Roman citizens. They 
were born Jews, but they claimed that 
they were Roman citizens, and had a 
right to the privileges of citizenship. 
On the ground of this claim, and the 
reason why Paul claimed to be a Ro- 
man citizen, see Notes on chap. xxii. 
28. [Privily. Privately. The release 
should be as public as the unjust act 
of imprisonment. As they have pub- 
licly attempted to disgrace us, so they 
should as publicly acquit us, This 
was a matter of mere justice; and as 
it was of great importance to their 
character and success, they insisted 
onit. Nay, verily ; but let them come, 
ete. It was proper that they should 
be required to do this, (1.) Because 
they had been illegally imprisoned, 
and the injustice of the magistrates 
should beacknowledged. (2:) Because 
the Roman Jaws had been violated, 
and the majesty of the Roman people 
insulted, and honor should be done to 
the laws. (8.) Because injustice had 
been done to Paul and Silas, and they 
hada right to demand just treatment 
and protection. (4.) Because such a 
publie act on the part of the magis- 
trates would strengthen the young 
converts, and show them that the 
apostles were not guilty ofa violation 
of the laws. (5.) Because it would 
tend to the honor and to the further- 
ance of religion. 
lic acknowledgment of their inno- 
cence, and would go far toward lend- 
ing to them the sanction of the laws 
as religious teachers. We may learn 
from this also, (1.) That though Chris- 
tianity requires meekness in the re- 
ception of injuries, yet that there are 


It would bea pub- ge 
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do they thrust us out privily ? 
Nay, verily; but let them come 
themselves, * and fetch us out. 

38 And the sergeants told these 
words unto the magistrates; and 
they feared when they heard that 
they were Romans. 

39 And they came and besought 


a Dan. 6.18,19. Matt, 10.16. 
6 Exod. 11.8. Rev. 3.9. 
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> them, and brought them out, and 
desired ° them to depart out of the 
city. . 

40 And they went out of the 
prison, and entered into the house 
of Lydia:¢ and when they had 
seen the brethren, they comforted 
them, and departed. 


ec Matt. 8. 54, d ver. 14. 


oceasions on which Christians may 
insist on their rights according to the 
laws. Compare John xviii. 28. (2.) 
That this is to be done particularly 
where the honor of religion is con- 
cerned, and where by it the Gospel 
will be promoted. A Christian may 
bear much as a man in a private ca- 
pacity, and may submit, without any 
effort to seek reparation; but where 
the honor of the Gospel is concerned; 
where submission, without any effort 
to obtain justice, might be followed 
by disgrace to the cause of religion, a 
higher obligation may require him to 
seek a vindication of his character, 
and to claim the protection of the 
laws. His name, and character, and 
influence belong to the Church. The 
laws are designed as a protection to 
an injured name, or of violated prop- 
erty and rights, and of an endangered 
life. And when that protection can 
be had only by an appeal to the laws, 
such an appeal, as in the case of Paul 
and Silas, is neither vindictive nor 
improper. My private interests I may 
sacrifice, if ] choose; my public name, 
and character, and principles belong 
to the Church and the world, and 
the laws, if necessary, may be called 
in for their protection. 

88. They feared when they heard, ete. 
They were apprehensive of punish- 
ment for having imprisoned them in 
violation of the laws of the empire. 
To punish unjustly a Roman citizen 
was deemed an offence to the majesty 
of the Roman people, and was severe- 
ly punished by the laws. Dionysius 
Hal. (Ant. Rom., ii.) says, ‘The pun- 
ishment appointed for those Who 
abrogated or transgressed the Vale- 
rian law was death, and the confisca- 
tion of his property.’ The Emperor 
Claudius deprived the inhabitants of 
Rhodes of freedom for haying eruci- 
fied some Roman citizens.—Dio Cass., 
lib.60. See Awinoel and Grotinus. 

39. And they came and besought them. 


A most humiliating act for Roman 
magistrates, but in\ this case it was 
unavoidable. The apostles had them 
completely in their power, and could 
easily effect their disgrace and ruin. 
Probably they besoughg them by de- 
claring them innocent; by affirming 
that they were ignorant that they 
were Roman citizens, ete. {| And de- 
sired them to depart, ete. Probably, 
(1.) To save their own character, and 
be secure from their taking any fur- 
ther steps to convict the magistrates 
of violating the laws; and, (2.) To 
evade any further popular tumult on 
their account. This advice Paul and 
Silas saw fit to comply with, after they 
had seen and comforted the brethren, 
ver. 40. They had accomplished their 
main purpose in going to Philippi; 
they had preached the Gospel; they 
had laid the foundation of a flourish- 
ing Church (comp. the Epistle to the 
Philippians); and they were now pre- 
pared to prosecute the purpose of 
their agency into surrounding re- 
gions. Thus the opposition of the 
people and the magistrates at Philip- 
pi was the occasion of the founding 
of the Church there, and thus their 
unkind and inhospitable request that 
they should leave them was the 
means of the extension of the Gos- 
pel into adjacent. regions. 

40. They comforted them. They ex- 
horted them, and encouraged them to 
persevere, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition and persecution which they 
might meet with. And departed. 
That is, Paul and Silas departed. It 
would appear probable that Luke and 
Timothy remained in Philippi, or, at 
least, did not attend Paul and Silas. 
For Luke, who, in chap. xvi. 10, uses 
the first person, and speaks of himself 
as with Paul and Silas, speaks of them 
now in the third person, implying that 
he was not with them until Paulhad ar- 
rived at Troas, where Luke joined him 
from Philippi, chap. xx. 5,6. In chap. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
INCE when they had passed 
through Amphipolis and 
‘Apollonia, they came to Thessalo- 
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nica, where was a synagogue of 
the Jews: 
2 And Paul, as his manner was,? 


went in unto them, and three sab- 
a Luke 4.16. ¢.9.20; 13.5, 14. 


xvii. 14, also, Timothy is mentioned as 
being at Berea in company with Silas, 
from which it appears that he did not 
accompany Paul and Silas to Thessa- 
lonica. Comp. chap. xvii. 1,4. Paul 
and Silas, when they departed from 
Philippi, went to Thessalonica, chap. 
xvii. 1. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


1. Amphipolis. This was-the capital 
of the eastern province of Macedonia. 
It was originally a colony of the Athe- 
nians, but under the Romans it was 
made the capital of that part of Mace- 
donia. It was near to Thrace, and 
was situated not far from the mouth 
of the River Strymon, which flowed 
around the city, and thus occasioned its 
name, around the city. The distances 
laid down in the Itineraries in regard 
to these places are as follows: Philip- 
pito Amphipolis, thirty-three miles ; Am- 
phipolis to Apollonia, thirty miles ; Ap- 
ollonia to Thessalonica, thirty-seven 
miles, ‘These distances are evident- 
ly such as might have been traversed 
each in one day; and since nothing is 
said of any delay on the road, but 
eyery thing to imply that the journey 
was rapid, we conclude (unless, in- 
deed, their recent sufferings made rap- 
id traveling impossible) that Paul and 
Silas rested one night at each of the 
intermediate places, and thus our no- 
tice of their journey is divided into 
three parts. The position of Amphip- 
olis is one of the most important in 
Greece. It stands in a pass which 
trayerses the mountains bordering the 
Strymonie Gulf, and it commands the 
only easy communication from the 
coast of that gulf into the great Mace- 
donian plains, which extend, for sixty 
miles, from beyond Meleniko to Phi- 
lippi. The ancient name of the place 
was ‘ Nine Ways,’ from the great num- 
ber of Thracian and Macedonian roads 
which met at this point. The Athe- 
nians saw the importance of the posi- 
tion, and established a colony there, 
which they called Amphipolis, because 
the river surrounded it.’? The pre- 
ceeding cut will give a good idea of 
the situation and present aspect of 
the place. It is taken from ‘The Life 


and Epistles of St.Paul.’ 4] And Ap- 
ollonia. This city was situated be- 
tween Amphipolis and Thessalonica, 
and was formerly much celebrated for 
its trade. ‘| They came to Thessalonica. 
This was a sea-port of the second part 
of Macedonia. It is situated at* the 
head of the Bay Thermaicus. It was 
made the capital of the second divis-~ 
ion of Macedonia by 4milius Paulus, 
when he divided the country into four 
districts. It wag formerly called Ther- 
ma, but afterward received the name 
of Thessalonica, either from Cassan- 
der, in honor of his wife Thessalonica, 
the daughteqof Philip, or in honor of 
a victory which Philip obtained over 
the armies of Thessaly. It was in- 
habited by Greeks, Romans, and Jews. 
It is now called Saloniki, and, from its 
situation, must always be a place of 
commercial importance. | It is situa- 
ted on the inner bend of the Thermaic 
Gulf, half way between the Adriatic 
and the Hellespont, on the sea margin 
of a vast plain, watered by several riy- 
ers, and was evidently designed for a 
commercial emporium. It has a pop- 
ulation at present of sixty or seventy 
thousand, about half of whom are 
Jews. Theyare said to haye thirty-six 
synagogues, ‘‘none of them remarka- 
ble for their neatness or elegance of 
style.’? In this place a Church was 
collected, to which Paul afterward ad- 
dressed the two epistles to the Thes- 
salonians. The opposite cut will give 
a just idea of the appearance of the 
city at the present time. {| Where was 
a synagogue. Greek, where was THE 
synagogue (1) cvvaywy?)) of the Jews. 
It has been remarked by Grotius and 
Kuinoel that the article used here is 
emphatic, and denotes that there was 
probably no synagogue at Amphipo- 
lis and Apollonia. This was the rea- 
son why they passed through those 
places without making any delay. 

2. His manner was. is custom was 
to attend on the worship of the syna- 
gogue, and to preach the Gospel to his 
countrymen first, chap. ix. 20; xiii. 5, 
14. {| Reasoned with them. Discoursed 
to them, orattempted to prove that Je- 
sus was the Messiah. The word used 
here (dvehéyero) means Often no more 
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bath days reasoned with them out 
of the Scriptures, 

3 Opening and. alleging that 
Christ must “needs have suffered, 
and risen again from the dead; 
and that this! Jesus, whom I 
preach unto you, is Christ. 

4 And some? of them believed, 
and ¢ consorted with Paul and $i- 


las; and of the devout Greeks a 


a Luke 24. 26,46. c.18. 28. Gal. 3.1. 1 Thess. 1. 
5,6. 1 or, whom, said he, I.preach. 


THE ACTS. 


o 
[A.D. 53. 


great multitude, and of the chief 
women not a few. 

5 But the Jews which believed 
not, moved with envy, took unto 
them certain lewd fellows of the 
baser sort, and gathered a compa- 
ny, and set all the city on an up- 
roar, and assaulted the house of ~ 
Jason,” and sought to bring them 
out to the people. 


} c.28. 24, ec 2 Cor.8.5. d Rom. 16.21. 


than to make a public address or dis- 
course. See Notes on chap. xxiv. 25. 
{| Out of the Scriptures. By many crit- 
ics this is connected with the follow- 
ing verse,‘ Opening and alleging from 
the Scriptures that Christ must needs 
have suffered,’ ete. The sense is not 
varied materially by the change. 

3. Opening —dtavoiywy. See Luke 
xxiv. 82. The word means to explain 
or to unfold. It is usually applied to 
that which is shut, as the eyes, ete. 
Then it means to explain that which 
is concealed or obscure. 
here that he explained the Scriptures 
in their true sense. {| And alleging— 
mapatiséuevos. Laying down the 
proposition; that is, maintaining that 
it must be so. 
needs have suffered. That there was a 
fitness and necessity in his dying, as 
Jesus of Nazareth had done. The 
sense of this will be better seen by re- 
taining the word Messiah. ‘‘ That 
there was a fitness or necessity that 
the Messiah expected by the Jews, and 


predicted in their Scriptures, should | 


suffer.’ This point the Jews were 


unwilling to admit ; but it was essen- 
tial to his argument in proving that 
Jesus was the Messiah to show that 
it was foretold that he should die for 
the sins of men. On the necessity of 
this, see Notes on Luke xxiv. 26, 27. 
| Have suffered. That he should die. 
4] And that this Jesus. And that this 
Jesus of Nazareth, who has thus suffer- 
ed and risen, whom, said he, I preach 
to you, is the Messiah. * 

The arguments by which Paul prob- 
ably proved that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah were, (1.) That he corresponded 
with the prophecies respecting him in 
the following particulars. (a) He was 
born at Bethlehem. Micah v. 2. (0) 
He was of the tribe of Judah. Gen. 
xlix. 10. (¢) He was descended from 
Jesse, and of the royal line of David. 


It means | 


q That Christ mast | 


a 
| Isa. xi. 1,10. (d) He came at the time 


predicted. Dan. ix. 24-27. (e) His ap- 
pearance, character, work, etc., cor- 
responded with the predictions. Isa. 
lili. (2.) His miracles proved that he 
was the Messiah, for he professed to be, 
and God would not work a miracle to 
confirm the claims of an impostor. 
(3.) For the same reason, his resurrec- 
tion from the dead proved that he 
was the Messiah. 

4. And consorted. Literally, had their 
lot with Paul and Silas; that is, they 
united themselves to them, and be- 
came their disciples. The word is 
commonly applied to those who are 
partakers ofan inheritance. {And of 
the devout Greeks. Religious Greeks ; 
or, of those who worshipped God. 
Those are denoted who had renounced 
the worship of idols, and who attend- 
ed on the worship of the ssn, 
but who were not fully admitted to 
the privileges of Jewish proselytes. 
They were called, by the Jews, prose- 
lytes of the gate. {And of the chief 
women. See Notes on chap. xiii. 50. 

5. Moved with envy. That they made 
so many converts, and met with such 
success. ] Certain lewd fellows of the 
baser sort. This is an unhappy trans- 
lation. The word lewd is not in the 
original. The Greek is, “And having 
taken certain wicked men of those who 
were about the forum,’ or market- 
place. The forum, or market-place, 
was the place where the idle assem- 
bled, and where those were gathered 
together that wished to be employed. 
Matt. xx. 3. Many of these would be 
of abandoned character—the idle, the 


| dissipated, and the worthless, and, 


therefore, just the materials for a mob. 
It does not appear that they felt any ~ 
particular interest in the subject; but 
they were, like other mobs, easily ex- 
cited, and urged-on to any acts of vio- 
lence. The pretence on which the 
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‘do it as of a temporal prince. 


6 And when they found them 
not, they drew Jason and certain 
brethren unto the rulers of the city, 
crying, These “ that have turned 
the world upside down are come 
hither also ; 

7 Whom Jason hath received ; 
and these all do contrary ’ to the 
@ Luke 23.5. c. 16. 20. 6 Luke 23.2, John 19. 12. 
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decrees of Cesar, saying that there 
is another king, one Jesus. 

8 And they troubled ¢ the peo- 
ple, and the rulers of the city, 
when they heard these things. 

9 And when they had taken se- 
curity of Jason, and of the others, 


they let them go. 
¢ Matt.2.3. John 11,48. 


mob was excited was, that they had 
every where produced disturbance, 
and that they violated the laws of the 
Roman emperor, vs. 6, 7. It may be 
observed, however, that a mob usual- 
ly regards very little the cause in 
which they are engaged. They may 
be roused either for or against relig- 
ion, and become as full of zeal for the 
insulted honor of religion as against it. 
The profane, the worthless, and the 
abandoned thus often become violent- 
ly enraged for the honor of religion, 
and full of indignation and tumult 
against those who are accused of vio- 
lating public peace and order. 4] The 
house of Jason. Where Paul and Silas 
were, ver. 7. Jason appears to have 
been a relative of Paul, and for this 
reason it was probable that he lodged 


_ with him. Rom. xvi. 21. 


6. These that haveturned the world up- 
side down. ‘That have excited commo- 
tion and disturbance in other places. 
The charge has been often brought 
against the Gospel that it has been 
the occasion of confusion and disor- 
Ger. 

7. Whom Jason hath received, Has re- 
ceived into his house, and entertained 
kindly. {| Lhese all do contrary to the 
decrees of Cesar. The charge against 
them was that of sedition and rebel- 
lion against the. Roman emperor. 
Grotius on this verse remarks that 
the Roman people, and after them the 
emperors, would not permit the name 
of king to be mentioned in any of the 
vanquished provinces except by their 
permission. { Saying that there is an- 
other king. This was probably a charge 
of mere malignity. They probably 
understood that when the apostles 
spoke of Jesus as a king, they did not 
But it 
was easy to pervert their words, and 
to give plausibility to the accusation. 
The same thing had occurred in regard 
to the Lord Jesus himself. Luke xxiii. 


2. 
- 8, And they troubled the people. They 


» 


excited the people to commotion and 
alarm. The rulers feared the tumult 
that was excited, and the people fear- 
ed the Romans, when they heard the 
charge that there were rebels against 
the government in their city. It does 
not appear that there was a disposi- 
tion in the rulers or the people to per- 
secute the apostles; but they were ex- 
cited and alarmed by the representa- 
tions of the Jews, and by the mob that 
they had collected. 

9. And when they had taken security 
of Jason. This is an expression taken 
from courts, and means that Jason 
and the other gave satisfaction to the 
magistrates for the good conduct of 
Paul and Silas, or became responsible 
for it. Whether it was by depositing 
a sum of money, and by thus giving 
bail, is not quite clear. The sense is, 
that they did it in accordance with 
the Roman usages, and gave sufficient 
security for the good conduct of Paul 
and Silas. Heuman supposes that the 
pledge given was that they should 
leave the city. Michaelis thinks that 
they gave a pledge that they would no 
more harbor them; butif they return- 
ed again to them, they would deliver 
them to the magistrates. {ff And of 
the other. The other brethren (ver. 6) 
who had been drawn to the rulers of 
the city. 

10. And the brethren immediately sent 
away Paul and Silas. -Comp. chap. ix. 
25. They did this for their safety. Yet 
this was not done until the Gospel had 
taken deep root in Thessalonica. Hay- 
ing preached there, and laid the foun- 
dation of a Church; having thus ac- 
complished the purpose for which 
they went there, they prepared to 
leave the city. {| Unto Berea. This was 
acity of Macedonia, near Mount Citha- 
nes, ‘‘Berceais on the eastern slope of 
the Olympian range, and commands 
an extensive view of the plain which is 
watered by the Haliacmon and Axius. 
It has many natural advantages, and 
is now considered one of the most 
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10 And the brethren immedi- 
ately sent away * Paul and Silas 
by night into Berea ; who coming 
thither, went into the synagogue 
of the Jews. 


11 These were more ? noble than 


ac.9.25. ver. 14. 6 Psa. 119.99, 100. 
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those in Thessalonica, in that they 
received the word with all readi-- 
ness ¢ of mind, and searched the 
Scriptures ¢ daily, whether those. 
things were so. 


12 Therefore many of them be-. 


e James 1.21. 1 Pet. 2.2. 
d Isa. 34.16. Luke 16.29; 24.44.° John 5.39. 


agreeable towns in Rumili. Plane- 
trees spread a grateful shade over its 
gardens. Streams of water are in ey- 
ery street. Its ancient name is said 
to have been derived from the abund- 
ance of its waters; and the name still 
survives in the modern Verria, or Ka- 
ra-Verria. It is situated on the left 
of the Haliaemon, about five miles 
from the point where that river breaks 
through an immense rocky rayine 
from the mountains to the plain. A 
few insignificant ruins of the Greek 
and Roman periods may yet be no- 
ticed. It still boasts of eighteen or 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and is 
placed in the seeond rank of the cities 
of European Turkey.’’—Life and Epis- 
tles of St. Paul. 

11. These were more noble—ev'yevecre- 
pot. This literally means more noble 
by birth; descended from more illus- 
trious ancestors. But here the word 
is used to denote a quality of mind 
and heart. They were more generous, 
liberal, and noble in their feelings; 
more disposed to inquire candidly into 
the truth of the doctrines advanced by 
Paul an@ Silas. It is always proof of 
a noble, liberal, and ingenuous dispo- 
sition to be willing to examine into 
the truth of any doctrine presented. 
The writgr refers here particularly to 
the Jews. {Jn that. Because. J] They 
received the word, ete. They listened 
attentively and respectfully. to the 
Gospel. They did not reject and spurn 
it as unworthy of examination. This 
is the first particular in which they 
were more noble than those in Thes- 
salonica. {| And searched the Scriptures. 
That is, the Old Testament. See Notes 
on John y. 39. The apostles always 
affirmed that the doctrines which 
they maintained respecting the Mes- 
siah were in accordance with the Jew- 
ish Seriptures. The Bereans made dil- 
igent and earnest inquiry in respect 
to this, and were willing to ascertain 
the truth. Daily. Not only on the 
Sabbath, and in the synagogue, but 
they made it a daily employment. It 
is evident from this that they had the 


Scriptures; and this is one proof that 
Jewish families would, if possible, ob-' 
tain the oracles of God. {| Whether 
these things were so.. Whether the doc- 
trines stated by Paul and Silas were 
in accordance with the Scriptures. 
The Old Testament they received as 
the standard of truth, and whatever. 
could be shown to be in accordance 
with that, they received. -On this verse 
we may remark, (1.) That it is proof 
of true nobleness and liberality of | 
mind to be willing to examine the 
proofs of the truth ofreligion. What 
the friends of Christianity have had 
most cause to lament and regret is, 
that so many are unwilling to examine 
its claims; that they spurn it as un- 
worthy of serious thought, and con- 
demn it without hearing. (2.) The 
Scriptures should be examined daily. 
If we wish to arrive at the truth, they 
shouldbe the object of constantstudy.- 
That man has very little reason to ex- 
pect that he will grow in knowledge 
and grace who does not peruse, with 
candor and with prayer, a portion of 
the Bible every day. (8.) The constant. 
searching of the Scriptures is the best 
way to keep the mind from error. He. 
who does not do it daily may expect 
to ‘‘be carried about with every wind. 
of doctrine,” and to haye no settled 
opinions. (4.) The preaching of min- 
isters should be examined by the 
Scriptures. Their doctrines are of no 
value unless they accord with the Bi- 
ble. Every preacher should expect 
his doctrines to be examined in this 
way, and to be rejected if they are not 
in accordance with the Word of God. 
The Church, in proportion to its in- 
crease in purity and knowledge, will 
feel this more and more; and it is an 
indication of advance in piety when 


|men are increasingly disposed-to ex- 


amine every thing by the Bible. How — 
immensely important, then, is it that . 
the young should be trained up to dil- 
igent habits of searching the Word of 
God. And how momentous is the ob- 
ligation of parents, and of Sabbath- 
school teachers, to inculcate just 
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lieved; also of honourable women 
which were Greeks, and of men, 
not a few. | 

13 But when the Jews of Thes- 
salonica had knowledge that the 
word of God was preached of Paul 
at Berea, they came thither also, 
and stirred up ¢ the people. 


@ Luke 12.51. 5 Matt. 10, 23. 
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14 And then immediately the 
brethren sent away ’ Paul to go as 
it were to the sea; but Silas and 
Timotheus abode there still. 

15 And they that conducted 
Paul brought him unto Athens; 
and receiving a commandment. 


unto Silas and Timotheus¢ for to 
ec. 18.5. 


views of the interpretation of the Bi- 
ble, and to form the habits of the ris- 


' ing generation, so that they shall be 


disposed and enabled to examine ey- 
ery doctrine by the sacred oracles. 
The purity of the Church depends on 
the extension of the spirit of the no- 
ble-minded Bereans, and that spirit 
is to be extended in a very considera- 
ble degree by the instrumentality of 
Sabbath-schools. 
12. Therefore many of them believed. 
As the result of their examination. 
*This result will commonly follow 
when people search the Scriptures. 
Much is gained when men can be in- 
duced to examine the Bible. We may 
commonly take it for granted that 
such an examination will result in 
their conviction of the truth. The 
most prominent and usual cause of 
infidelity is found in the fact that men 
will not investigate the Scriptures. 
Many infidels have confessed that they 
had never carefully read the New Tes- 
tament. Thomas Paine confessed that 
he wrote the first part of the ‘Age 
of Reason’ without having a Bible 
at hand, and without its being pos- 
sible to procure one where he then 
was (in Paris). ‘I had,”’ says he, ‘‘nei- 
ther Bible nor Testament to refer 
to, though I was writing against both, 
hor could I procure any.”—Age of 
Reason, p. 65, edition 1831; also p. 33. 
None, it may safely be affirmed, have 
ever read the Scriptures with candor, 
and with the true spirit of prayer, who 
have not been convinced of the truth 
‘of Christianity, and been brought to 
submit their souls to its influence 
and its consolations. The great thing 
which Christians desire their fellow- 
men to do is candidly to search the 
Bible, and when this is done they 
confidently expect that they will be 
truly conyerted to God. 4 Of honora- 
ble women. See Notes on chap. xiii. 50. 
13. Stirred up the people. The word 
used here (caXevev) denotes properly 
to agitate or excite, as the waves of the 


> 


sea are agitated by the wind. It is 
with great beauty used to denote the 
agitation and excitement of a popular 
tumult, from its resemblance to the 
troubled waves of the ocean. The fig- 
ure is often employed by the classic 
writers, and also occurs in the Serip- 
tares. See Psa.Ixv.7. Isa. xvii. 12,13: 
Jer. xlvi. 7, 8. 

14. The brethren. Those. who were 
Christians. Sent away Paul. In or- 
der to secure his safety. A similar 
thing had been done in Thessalonica, 
ver. 10. The tumult was great; and 
there was no doubt, such was the hos- 
tility of the Jews, that the life of Paul 
would be endangered, and they there- 
fore resolved to secure his safety. {As 
it were. Rather, ‘‘even to the sea,” for 
that is its signification. It does not 
imply that there was any feint or 
sleight in the case, as if they intended 
to deceive their pursuers. They took 
him to the sea-coast, not far from Be- 
rea, and from that place he probably 
went by sea to Athens. 

15. Unto Athens. This was the first 
visit of Paul to this celebrated city; 
and perhaps the first visit of a Chris- 
tian minister. His success in this city, 
for some cause, was not great, but 
his preaching was attended with the 
conversion of some individuals. See 
ver. 34. Athens was the most cele- 
brated city of Greece, and was distin- 
guished for the military talents, the 
Tearning, the eloquence, and the polite- 
ness of its inhabitants. It was found- 
ed by Cecrops and an Egyptian colo- 
ny about 1556 years before the Chris- 
tian era. It was called Athens in hon- 
or of Minerva, who was chiefly wor- 
shipped there, and to whom the city 
was dedicated. The city, at first, was 
built on a rock in the midst of a spa- 
cious plain; but in process of time 
the whole plain was covered with 
buildings, which were called the lower 
city. No city of Greece, or of the an- 
cient world, was so much distinguish- 
ed for philosophy, learning, and the 
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come to him with all speed, they 
departed. 


* 
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16 Now while Paul waited for 
them at Athens, * his spirit was 
@ Psa. 119 186. 2 Pet. 2.8. ? 


arts. The most celebrated warriors, 
poets, statesmen, and philosophers 
were either born or flourished there. 
The most celebrated models of archi- 
tecture and statuary were there; and 
for ages it held its pre-eminence in 
civilization, arts,and arms. The city 
still exists, though it has been often 
subject to the calamities of war, to a 
change of masters, and to the mould- 
ering hand of time. Itwas twice burnt 
by the Persians; destroyed by Philip 
Il. of Macedon; again by Sylla; was 
plundered by Tiberius; desolated by 
the Goths-in the reign of Claudius% 
and the whole territory ravaged and 
ruined by Alaric. From the reign of 


Justinian to the 13th century, the city | 


remained in obscurity, though it con- 
tinued to be a town at the head of a 
small state. It was seized by Omar, 
general of Mohammed the Great, in 
1455; was sacked by the Venetians 
in 1464; and was taken by the Turks 
again in 1688. In 1812 the population 
was 12,000; but it has since been des- 
olated by the sanguinary contests be- 
tween the Turks and the Greeks, and 
left almost amass ofruins. It is now 
free; and efforts are making by Chris- 
tians to restore it to its former eleya- 
tion in learning and importance; and 
to impart to it the blessings of 


of ages it has been ordered that men 
should bear the torch of learning to 
Athens from a land unknown to its 
ancient philosophers, and convey the 
blessings of civilization to them by 
that Gospel which in the time of Panl 
they rejected and despised. The op- 
posite cut, formed from a description 
of Athens by Pausanias, who visited 
Athens about fifty years after the apos- 
tle Paul preached there, will probably 
furnish a better idea of this city as 
it was then, than can be obtained else- 
where. It is copied from the ‘ Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul.’’ {| And re- 
ceiving a commandment. They who 
accompanied Paul received his com- 
mands to Silas and Timothy. {With 
all speed. As soon as possible. Per- 
haps Paul expected much labor and 
success in Athens, and was therefore 
desirous of securing their aid with 
him in his work. 

16. Now while Paul waited. How long 


the | 
Christian religion. In the revolutions | 


he was there is not intimated; but 
doubtless some time would elapse be- 
fore they could arrive. In the mean ~ 
time, Paul had ample opportunity to 
observe the state of the city. 4 His 
spirit was stirred within him. His mind 
was greatly excited. The word used 
here (7rapwEvvero) denotes any excite- 
ment, agitation, or paroxysm of mind. 
1 Cor. xiii.5. It here means that the 
mind of Paul was greatly concerned, or 
agitated, doubtless with pity and dis- 
tress at their follyand danger. { The 
city wholly given to idolatry. Greek, 
xatétOwXov. It is well. translated in 
the margin, ‘‘or full of idols.” The 
word is not elsewhere used in the New 
Testament. That this was the con- 
dition of the city is abundantly testi- 
fied by profane writers. Thus Pausa- 
nias (in Attic.,i., 24) says, ‘‘the Athe-« 
nians greatly surpassed others in their 
zeal for religion.’? Lucian (t. i., Pro- 


/meth., p. 180) says of the city of Ath- 


ens, ‘‘On every side there are altars, 
victims, temples, and festivals.”? Livy 
(45, 27) says that Athens “‘ was full of 
the images of gods and men, adorned 
with every variety of material, and 
with all the skill of art.’? And Petro- 
nius (Sat. xvii.) says humorously of 
the city, that ‘it was easier to find a 
god than a man there.”? See Awinoel. 
n this verse we may see how a splen- 
did idolatrous city will strike a pious 
mind. Athens then had more that 
was splendid in arehitecture, more 
that was brilliant in science, and more 
that was beautiful in the arts, than 
any other city of the world; perhaps 
more than all the rest of the world 
united. Yet there is no account that 
the mind of Paul was filled with ad- 
miration; there is no record that he 
spent his time in examining the works 
of art; there is no evidence that he 
forgot his high purpose in an idle and 
useless contemplation of temples and 
statuary. His was a Christian mind; 
and he contemplated all this with a 
Christian heart. That heart was deep- 
ly affected in view of the amazing 
guilt of a people who were ignorant — 
of the true God, who had filled their 
city with idols reared to the honor of 
imaginary divinities, and who, in the 
midst of all this splendor and luxury, 
were going down to destruction. So 
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stirred in him when he saw the 
city ! wholly given to idolatry. 

17 Therefore disputed he in the 
synagogue with the Jews, and with 
the devout “ persons, and in the 

1 or, full of idols. 
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market daily with them that met 
with him. 

18 Then certain philosophers ® 
of the Epicureans, and of the Sto- 
ics, encountered him. And some 


a c.8.2. 6 Col. 2.8, 


should every pious man feel who treads 
the streets of a splendid and guilty 
city. The Christian will not despise 
the productions of art, but he will 
feel, deeply feel, for the unhappy con- 
dition of those who, amidst wealth, 
and splendor, and outward adorning, 
are withholding their affections from 
the living God, and who are going un- 
redeemed to eternal woe, Happy 
would it be if every Christian travel- 
er who visits cities of wealth and 
splendor would, like Paul, be affected 
in view of their crimes and dangers ; 
and happy if, like him, men could 
cease their unbounded admiration of 
magnificence and splendor in temples, 
and palaces, and statuary, to regard the 
condition of mind, not perishable like 
marble—of the sowl, more magnificent 
even inits ruins than all the works of 
Phidias or Praxiteles. 

1%. Therefore disputed he. Or rea- 
soned. He engaged in an argument 
with them. | With the devout persons. 
Those worshipping God after the man- 
ner of the Jews. They were Jewish 
proselytes, who had renounced idola- 
try, but who had not been fully ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the Jews. 
See Notes on chap. x. 2. {[ And in the 
market. In the forum. It was not 
only the place where provisions were 
sold, but was also a place of great 
public concourse. In this place the 
philosophers were not unfrequently 
found engaged in public discussion. 

18. Then certain philosophers. Ath- 
ens was distinguished, among all the 
cities of Greece and the world, for the 
cultivation of a subtle and refined 
philosophy. This was their boast, 
and the object of their constant search 
and study. 1 Cor. i. 22. 4] Of the Ep- 
iewreans. This sect of philosophers 
was so named from Epicurus, who 
lived about 800 years before the Chris- 
tian era. They denied that the world 
was created by God, and that the gods 
exercised any care or providence over 
human affairs, and also the immortal- 
ity of the soul. Against these posi- 
tions of the sect Paul directed his 
main argument in proying that the 


world was created and governed by 
God. One of the distinguishing doe- 
trines of Epicurus was that pleasure 
was the swmmum bonum, or chiefgood, 
and that virtue was to be practised 
only as it contributed to pleasure. 


not mean sensual and groyeling ap- 
petites and degraded Vices, but ra- 
tional pleasure, properly regulated 
and governed. See Good’s Book of 
Nature. But, whatever his views were, 
it is certain that his followers had em- 
braced the doctrine that the pleasures 
of sense were to be practised without 
restraint. Both in principle and prac- 
tice, therefore, they devoted them- 
selves to a life of gayety and sensual- 
ity, and sought happiness only in in- 
dolence, effeminacy, and voluptuous- 
ness. Confident in the belief that the 
world was not under the administra- 
tion of a God of justice, they gave 
themselves up to the indulgence of 
every passion—the infidels of their 
time, and the exact example of the 
gay and fashionable multitudes of all 
times, that live without God, and that 
seek pleaswreas their chief good. And 
of the Stoics. This was a sect of phi- 
\losophers, so named from the Greek 
‘oroa, Stoa, a porch or portico, because 
Zeno, the founder of the sect, held his 
school and taught in a porch, in the 
city of Athens. Zeno was born in the 
island of Cyprus, but the greater part 
of his life was spent at Athens in 
teaching philosophy. After having 
taught publicly 48 years, he died at 
the age of 96, two hundred and sixty- 
four years before Christ. The doc- 
trines of the sect were, that the uni- 
verse was created by God; that all 
things were fixed by Fate; that even 
God was under the dominion of fatal 
necessity; that the Fates were to be 
submitted to; that the passions and 
affections were to be suppressed and 
restrained; that happiness consisted 
in the insensibility of the soul to pain; 
and that a man should gain an abso- 
lute mastery over all the passions and 
affections of his nature. They were 


stern in their views of virtue, and, 


By pleasure, however, Epicurus did : 


AD. 54] 


said, What will this! babbler say ? 

Other some, He seemeth to be a 

setter forth of strange gods: be- 
1 or, base fellow. 
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cause he preached unto them Je- 
sus, and the resurrection. 
19 And they took him, and 


like the Pharisees, prided themselves 
on their own righteousness. They 
supposed that matter was eternal, and 
“that God was either the animating 
principle or soul of the world, or that 
all things were a part of God. They 
fluctuated much in-their views of a 
future state; some of them holding 
that the soul would exist only until 
the destruction of the universe, and 
others that it would finally be absorb- 
ed into the divine essence and become 
apart ofGod. It willbe readily seen, 
therefore, with what pertinency Paul 
discoursed to them. The leading 
doctrines of both sects were met by 
him. {Zncountered him. Contend- 
ed with him; opposed themselves to 
him. And some said. This was said 
in scorn and contempt. He had ex- 
cited attention; but they scorned 
such doctrines as they supposed would 
be delivered by an unknown foreigner 
from Judea. { What will thig babbler 
say? Margin, base fellow. Greek, 
omeppoddyos. The word occurs no- 
where else in the New Testament. It 
properly means one who collects seeds, 
and was applied.by the Greeks to the 
poor persons who collected the scat- 
tered grain in the fields after harvest, 
or to gleaners; and also to the poor 
who obtained a precarious subsistence 
around the markets and in the streets. 
It was also applied to birds that pick- 
ed up the scattered seeds Of grain in 
the field or in the markets. The 
word came hence to have a twofold 
signification: (1.) It denoted the poor, 
the needy, and the vile—the refuse 
and off-scouring of society; and, (2.) 
From the birds which were thus em- 
ployed, and which were troublesome 
by their continual unmusical sounds, 
it came to denote those who were 
talkative, garrulous, and opinionated 
—those who collected the opinions of 
others, or scraps of knowledge, and 
retailed them fluently, without order 
or method. It was a word, therefore, 
expressive of their contempt for an 
unknown foreigner who should pre- 
tend to instruct the learned men and 
philosophers of Greece. Doddridge 
renders it ‘‘retailer of scraps.’ Syr- 
jac, ‘‘collector of words.” {| Other 
some. Others. {| He seemeth to be a set- 
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ter forth, He announces or declares 
the existence of strange gods. The 
reason why they supposed this was, 
that he made the capital points of his 
prcaciniies be Jesus and the resur- 
rection, which they mistook for the 
names of divinities. ‘J Of strange gods. 
Of foreign gods, or demons. They 
worshipped many gods themselves, 
and as they believed that every coun- 
try had its own peculiar divinities, 
they supposed that Paul had come to 
announce the existence of some such 
foreign, and to them unknown gods. 
The word translated gods (daipoviwy) 
denotes properly the genii, or spirits 
who were superior: to men, but infe- 
rior to the gods. Itis, however, often 
employed to denote the gods them- 
selves, and is evidently so used here. 
The gods among the Greeks were such 
as were supposed to have that rank 
by nature. The demons were such as 
had been exalted to divinity from be- 
ing heroes and distinguished men. 
| He preached unto them Jesus. He 
proclaimed him as the Messiah. The 
mistake which they made by suppos- 
ing that Jesus was a foreign divinity, 
was one which was perfectly natural 
for minds degraded like theirs by idol- 
atry. They had no idea ofa pure God; 
they knew nothing of the doctrine of 
the Messiah; and they naturally sup- 
posed, therefore, that he of whom 
Paul spoke so much must be a god of 
some other nation, of a rank similar 
to their own divinities. [And the res- 
urrection. The resurrection of Jesus, 
and through him the resurrection of 
the dead. It is evident, I think, that 
by the resurrection (tiv dvacracw) 
they understood him to refer to the 
name ofsome goddess. Such was the 
interpretation of Chrysostom. The 
Greeks had erected altars to Shame, 
and Famine, and Desire (Paus., i., 17), 
and it is probable that they supposed 
“the resurrection,”’ or the Anastasis, 
to be the name also of some unknown 
goddess who presided over the resur- 
rection. Thus they regarded him as 
a setter forth of two foreign or strange 
gods—Jesus, and the Anastasis, or 
resurrection. 

19. And brought him unto Areopagus. 
Margin, or Mars’ Hill. This was the \ 


. 
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brought him unto ! Areopagus, 
saying, May we know what this 
new“ doctrine whereof thou speak- 
est is? 

20 For thou bringest certain ” 
1 or, Mars’ Hill. It was the highest court in Athens. 
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strange things to our ears: we 
would know, therefore, what these 
things mean. 
21 (For all the Athenians, and 
strangers which were there, spent 
@ Jno. 13.34. 1 Jno. 2.7, 8. 6 Hos. 8. 12. 


place or court in which the Areopa- 


gites, the celebrated supreme judges 
of Athens, assembled. It was on a 
hill almost in the middle of the city; 
but nothing now remains by which we 
can determine the form or construc- 
tion of the tribunal. The hill is al- 
most entirely a mass of stone, and is 
not easily accessible, its sides being 
steep and abrupt. On many accounts 
this was the most celebrated tribunal 
in the world. Its decisions were dis- 
tinguished for justice and correctness; 
nor was there any court in Greece in 
which so much confidence was placed. 
This court took cognizance of mur- 
ders,impieties, andimmoralities; they 
punished vices of all kinds, including 
idleness; they rewarded the virtuous; 
they were peculiarly attentive to blas- 
phemies against the gods, and to the 
performance of the sacred mysteries 
of religion. It was, therefore, with 


the greatest propriety that Paul was | 


brought before this tribunal, as being 


regarded as a setter forth of strange | 


godsgand as being supposed to wish 
to introduce a new mode of worship. 
See Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, b. 
i., chap. xix.; and Travels of Anachar- 
sis, vai 136, 185; ii., 292-295. The 
opposite cut will give a good view of 
the Areopagus as it appears at the 
present time. May we know. We 
would know. This seems to haye been 
a respectful inquiry; and it does not 
appear that Paul was brought there 
for the sake of trial. There are no ae- 
cusations; no witnesses; none of the 
forms of trial. They seem to have re- 
sorted thither because it was the place 
where the subject of religion was usu- 
ally discussed, and because it was a 
place of confluence for the citizens, 
and judges, and wise men of Athens, 
and of foreigners. The design seems 
to have been, not to ty him, but fair- 
ly to canvass the claims of his doc- 
trines. See ver. 21. It was just an in- 
stance of the inquisitive spirit of the 
people of Athens, willing to hear be- 
fore they condemned, and to examine 
before they approved. 


20. Certain strange things. Literal- 


ly, something pertaining to a foreign 
country or people. Here it means 
something unusual or remarkable— 
something different from what they 
had been accustomed to hear from 
their philosophers. ‘} What these things 
mean. We would understand more 
clearly what is affirmedespecting Je- 
sus and the resurrection. 
21. For all the Athenians. This was 
their general character. | And stran- 
gers which were there. Athens was great- 
ly distinguished for the celebrity of 
its schools of philosophy. It was at 
that time at the head of the literary 
world. Its arts and its learning were 
celebrated in alllands. It is known, 
therefore, that it was the favorite re- 
sort of men of other nations, who 
came there to become acquainted with 
its institutions and to listen to its 
sages. Spent their time in nothing 
else. The learned and subtle Atheni- 
ans gave themselves much to specula- 


| tion, and employed themselves in ex- 


amining the various new systems of 
philosophy that were proposed. Stran- 
gers and foreigners who were there, 


| haying much leisure, would also give 


themselves to the same inquiries. 
“| But either to tell or to hear some new 
thing. reek, something newer—katvo- 
TEPOV. e latest news; or the latest 
subject of inquiry proposed. This is 
well known to have been the charac- 
ter of the people of Athens at all 
times. ‘‘Many of the ancient writers 
bear witness to the garrulity, and cu- 
riosity, and intemperate desire of noy- 
elty among the Athenians, by which 
they inquired respecting all things, 
even those in which they had no in- 
terest, whether of a publie or private 
nature.” —Kuinoel. Thus Thucyd. (3, 
38) says of them, ‘‘ You excel in suffer- 
ing yourselves to be deceived with 
novelty of speech.” On which the old 
scholiast makes this remark, almost 
in the words of Luke: ‘‘He (Thucyd- 
ides) ‘here blames the Athenians, who 
care for nothing else but to tell or to 
hear something new.’? Thus Adlian 
(5, 13) says of the Athenians that they 


are versatile in novelties. Thus De- 
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their time in nothing else, but ei- 
“ther to tell or to hear some new 

thing.) 
22 Then Paul stood in the midst 
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of Mars’! Hill; and said, Ye men 

of Athens, I perceive that in all 

things ye are too superstitious.” 
23 For as I passed by, and be- 


1 or, the court of the Areopagites. a Jer. 50, 38. 


mosthenes represents the Athenians 
“as inquiring in the place of public 


resort.if there were any NEWS’’—t1 | 


vewTepov. Meursius has shown, also, 
that there were more than three hun- 
dred public places in Athens of public 


resort, where the principal youth and | 


reputable citizens were accustomed 
to meet for the purpose of conversa- 
tion and inquiry. 


22. Then Paul. This commences 


Paul’s explanation of the doctrines | 


which he had stated. It is evident that 
Luke has recorded but a mere sum- 
mary or outline ofthe discourse; but 
it is such as to enable ‘us to see clear- 
ly his course of thought, and the man- 
ner in which he met the two principal 
sects of their philosophers. ‘] Jn the 
midst of Mars’ Hill. Greek, Areopa- 
gus. ‘This should have been retained 
in the translation. {] Ye men of Athens. 
This language was perfectly respect- 
ful, notwithstanding his heart had 
been deeply affected by their idolatry. 
Every thing about this discourse is 
calm, grave, cool, argumentative. Paul 
understood the character of his audi- 
tors, and did not commence his dis- 
course by denouncing them, nor did 
he suppose that they would be con- 
vinced by mere dogmatical assertion. 


No happier instance can be found of 4 


cool, collected argumentation than is 
furnished in this discourse. | J per- 
ceive. He perceived this by his obser- 
vations of their forms of worship in 
passing through their city, verse 28. 
“[In allthings. In respect to all events. 
“| Ye are loo swperstitious—serordarmo- 
vestépous. This is & most unhappy 
translation. We use the word suwper- 
stitious always in a bad sense, to de- 
note being over-scrupulous and rigid 
in religious obseryances, particnlarly 
in smatier matters, or a zealous devo- 
tion to rites and observances which 
are not commanded. But the word 
here is designed to convey no such 
idea, It properly means reverence 
for the gods, It is used in the classic 
writers in a good sense, to denote pie- 
ty toward the gods, or suitable fear 
and reverence for them; and also ina 
bad sense, to denote improper fear or 
excessive dread of their anger; and in 


| 


this sense it accords with our word 
superstitious. But itis altogether im- 
probable that Paul would have used it 
in a bad sense. For, (1.) It was not 


his custom needlessly to blame or of- 


fend his auditors. (2.) It is not prob- 
able that he would commence his dis- 
course in a manner that would only 
excite prejudice and opposition. (3.) 
In the thing which‘he specifies (ver. 
23) as proof on the subject, he does not 
introduce it as a matter of blame, but 
rather as a proof of their deyotedness 
to the cause of religion and of their 
regard for God. (4.) The whole speech 
is calm, dignified, and argumentative 
—such as became such a place, such a 
speaker, and such an audience. The 
meaning of the expression is, there- 
fore,‘‘I perceive that you are greatly 
deyoted to reverence for religion; that 
it is a characteristic of the people to 
honor the gods, to rear altars to them, 
and to recognize the divine agency in 
times of trial.’’ The proof of this was 
the altar reared to the unknown God; 
its bearing on his purpose was, that 
such a state of public sentiment must 
be favorable to an inquiry into the 
truth of what he was about to state. 
23. For as I passed by. Greek, ‘‘ For 
I, coming through, and seeing,”’ ete. 
{| And beheld. Diligently contem- 
plated; attentively considered (@vace- 
wpav). The worship of an idolatrous 
people will be an object of intense and 
painful interest toa Christian. 4] Your 
devotions—ta ozBacuata, Our word 
devotions refers to the act ef worship—to 
prayers, praises, ete. The Greek word 
here used means properly any sacred 
thing ; any object which is worshipped, 
or which is connected with the place 
or rites of worship. Thus it is applied 
either to the gods themselves, or to 
the temples, altars, shrines, sacrifices, 
statues, etc., connected with the wor- 
ship of the gods. This is its meaning 
here. 
saw them engaged in the act of wor- 
ship, but that he was struck with the 
numerous temples, altars, statnes, 
etc., which were reared to the gods, 


and which indicated the state of the 


people. Syriac,‘‘ The temple of your 
gods.” Vulgate, “your images,”” Mar- 


It does not denote that Paul - 


ith 


—- 
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held your devotions, !I found an 
aitar with this inscription, TO 
THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom 


1 or, gods that ye worship. Gal. 4.8. 
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therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you. 
24 God* that made the world, ° 


ac. 14, 15. 


gin, ‘‘gods that ye worship.’ YZ found 
an altar, An altar usually denotes a 
place for sacrifice. Here, however, it 
doés not appear that any sacrifice was 
offered; but it was probably a monu- 
ment of stone, reared to commemo- 
rate a certain event, and dedicated to 
theunknown God. { Zo the unknown 
God—ayvoctw Ose. Where this al- 
tar was reared, or on what occasion, 
has been a subject of much debate 
with expositors. That there was such 
an altar in Athens, though it may not 
have been specifically mentioned by 
the Greek writers, is rendered proba- 
ble by the following circumstances. 
(1.) It was customary to rear such al- 
tars. Minutius Felix says of the Ro- 
mans, ‘‘ They build altars to unknown 
divinities.”’ (2.) The term wnknown 
God was used in relation to the wor- 
ship of the Athenians. Lucian, in his 
Philopatris, uses this form ofan oath: 
“T swear by the unknown God at Ath- 
ens,’’ the very expression used by the 
apostle. And again he says (chap. 
xxix., 180), ‘‘We have found ont the 
unknown God at Athens, and worship- 
ped him with our hands stretched up 
to heaven,” etc. (8.) There were al- 
tars at Athens inscribed to the wn- 
known gods. Philostratus says (in 
Vita Apol., vi., 3), ‘‘ And this at Ath- 
ens, where there are even altars to the 
unknown gods.’’ Thus Pausanius (in 
Attic., chap. i.) says, that ‘tat Athens 
there are altars of gods which are call- 
ed the UNKNOWN ones.’’ Jerome, in 
his commentary (Titus i., 12), says 
that’the whole inscription was, ‘‘'T'o 
the gods of Asia, Europe, and Africa; 
to the unknown and strange gods.” (4.) 
‘There was a remarkable altar reared 
in Athens in a time of pestilence, in 
honor of the unknown god which had 
yranted them deliverance. Diogenes 

aertius says that Epimenides re- 
strained the pestilence in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘‘ Taking white and black 
sheep, he led them to the Areopagus, 
and there permitted them to go where 
they would, commanding those who 
followed them to sacrifice (+ apoo}- 
kovte Sew) to the god to whom these 
things pertained [or who had the pow- 
er of averting the plague, whoever he 
might be, withont adding the name], 


and thus to allay the pestilence. From 
which it has arisen that at this day, 
through the villages of the Athenians, 
altars are,found without any name.”’ 
—Diog. Laert., b.i.,§ 10. This took 
place about 600 years before Christ, 
and it is not improbable that one or 
more of those altars remained until 
the time of Paul. It should be added 
that the natural inscription on those 
altars would be, ‘‘To the unknown 
God.” None of the gods to whom 
they usually sacrificed could deliver 
them from the pestilence. They 
therefore reared them to some un- 
known Being who had the power to 
free them from the plague. | Whom 
therefore. The true God, who had re- 
ally delivered them from tle plague. 
§| Ye ignorantly worship. Or worship 
without knowing his name. You have 
expressed your homage for him by 
rearing to him an altar. {Him de- 
clare I unto you. I make known to 
you his name, attributes, etc. There 
is remarkable tact in Paul’s seizing on 
this circumstance; and yet it was 
perfectly fair and honest. God only 
could deliver in the time of the pesti- 
lence. This altar had, therefore, been 
really reared to him, though his name 
| was unknown. The same Being who 
had interposed at that time, and whose 
interposition was recorded by the 
building of this altar, was He who had 
made the heavens; who ruled ovér 
all; and whom Paul was now about 
to make known to them. There is 
another feature of skill in the allusion 
to this altar. In other circumstances 
it might seem to be presumptuous for 
an unknown Jew to attempt to in- 
struct the sages of Athens. But here 
they had confessed and proclaimed 
their ignorance. By rearing this al- 
tar they acknowledged their need of 
instruction. The way was, therefore, 
fairly open for Paul to address even 
these philosophers, and to discourse 
to them on a point on which they ac- 
knowledged their ignorance. 
24. God that made the world. The 
main object of this discourse of Paul 
is to convince them of the folly of 
idolatry (verse 29), and thus to lead 
them to repentance. For this pur- 
pose he commences with a statement 
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and all things therein, seeing that 
he is* Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth > not in temples made 
with hands; 

25 Neither is worshipped with 


a Matt. 11. 25. b c. 7. 48. 
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men’s hands, as though he * need- 
ed any thing; seeing he @ giveth 
to all, life, and breath, and © all 
things ; 

26 And hath made of one blood 


c Psa. 50.8. d Job 12.10. Zech.12.1. 
e Rom. 11. 36. St Mal. 2. 10. 


of the true doctrine respecting God as 
the Creator of all things. We may 
observe here, (1.) That he speaks here 
of God as the Creator of the world, 
thus opposing indirectly their opin- 
ions that there were many gods. (2.) 
He speaks of him as the Creator of 
the world, and thus opposes the opin- 
ion that matter was eternal; that all 
things were controlled by Fate; and 
that God could be confined to tem- 
ples. 


was formed by a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms. To this opinion Paul op- 
posed the doctrine that all things 
were made by one God. Comp. chap. 
xiv. 15. [Seeing that, etc. Gr., ‘He 
being Lord of heaven and _ earth.” 
| Lord ef heaven and earth. Proprie- 
torand Ruler ofheayen and earth. It 
is highly absurd, therefore, to suppose 
that he who is present in heaven and 
in earth at the same time, and who 
rules over all, should be confined to a 
temple of an earthly structure, or de- 
pendent on man forany thing. 4] Dwell- 
4g not, ete. See Notes on chap. vii. 
4 


25. Neither is worshipped with men’s | 
The word here rendered wor- : 


hands. 
shipped (Sepatréverar) denotes to serve; 
to wait upon; and then to render re- 
ligious service or homage. There is 
reference here, undoubtedly, to a no- 
tion prevalent among the heathen, 
that the gods were fed or nourished 
by the offerings made to them. The 
idea is prevalent among the Hindoos 
that the sacrifices which are made, 
and which are offered in the temples, 
ure consumed by the gods themselves. 
Perhaps, also, Paul had reference to 
the fact that so many persons were 


employed in their temples in serving | 


them with their hands ; that is, in pre- 
paring sacrifices and feasts in their 
honor. Paul affirms that the great 
Creator of all things can not be thus 
dependent on his creatures for happi- 
ness, and, consequently, that that 
mode of worship must be highly ab- 
surd. The same idea occurs in Psa. 
i. 10, 11, 12: 


For every beast of the forest is mine; 
And the cattle upon a thousand hills. 
I know all the fowls of the mountain ; 
And the wild beasts of the field are mine. 
If I were hungry, I would not tell thee; 
For the world is mine, and the fulness 
thereof. . 
{Seeing he giveth. Greek, he having 
given to all, ete. 4 Dife. He is the 
source of life, and therefore he can 
not be dependent on that life which he 


|has himself imparted. {J And breath. 
The Epicureans held that mat- | 
ter was eternal, and that the world | 


The power of breathing, by which life 
is sustained. He not only originally 
gave life, but he gives it at each mo- 
ment; he gives the power of drawing 
each breath by which life is support- 
ed. It is possible that the phrase 
‘life and breath’? may be the figure 
hendyades, by which one thing is ex- 
pressed by two words. It is highly 
probable that Paul here had reference 
to Gen. ii. 7: ‘‘And the Lord God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life.”? The same idea oceurs in Job 
xii. 10: 
In whose hand is the life (margin) of ev- 
ery living thing; 
And the breath of all mankind. 
§] And all things. All things necessary 
to sustain life. We may see here how 
dependent man is onGod. There can 
be no more absolute dependence than 
that for every breath. How easy it 
would be for God to suspend our 
breathing! How incessant the care, 
how unceasing the Providence, by 
which, whether we sleep or wake— 
whether we remember or forget him, 
he heaves our chest, fills our lungs, 
restores the vitality of our blood, an 
infuses vigor into our frame! Comp. 
Notes on Rom. xi. 36. 
26. And hath made of one blood. All 
the families of men are descended from 
one origin or stock. Howeyer differ- 
ent their complexion, features, or lan-- 
guage, yet they are derived from a 
common parent. The word dlood is 
often used to denote race, stock, kin- 
dred. This passage affirms that all 
the human family are descended from 
the same ancestor; and that, conse- 
quently, all the variety of complex- 
ion, etc., is to be traced to some oth- 
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all nations of men, for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth; and hath 


determined the times“ before ap- 
@ Psa. 31. 15. 
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pointed, and the bounds? of their 
habitation ; 
27 That they should seek the 


6 Isa. 45. 21. 


er cause than that they were original- 
ly different races created. See Gen. i. 
Comp. Mal. ii. 10. The design of the 
apostle in this affirmation was prob- 
ably to convince the Greeks that he 
regarded them all as brethren; that, 
although he was a Jew, yet he was 
not enslaved to any narrow notions 
or prejudices in reference to other 
men. It follows from the truth here 
stated that no one nation, and no in- 
dividual, can claim any pre-eminence 
over others in virtue of birth or blood. 
All are in this respect equal; and the 
whole human family, however they 
may differ in complexion, customs, 
and laws, are to be regarded and treat- 
ed as brethren. It follows, also, that 
no one part of the race has a right to 
enslave or oppress any other part, on 
account of difference of complexion. 


No man has a right because 


He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 
Not colored like his own; and having 

power . 
T’ enforce the wrong, for such a worthy 

cause 
to 
Doom and devote him as his lawful prey. 
{| For to dwell, etc. To cultivate and 
till the earth. This was the original 
command (Gen. i. 28); and God, by 
his providence, has so ordered it that 
the descendants of one family have 
found their way to all lands, and have 
become adapted to the climate where 
he has placed them. {[ And hath de- 
termined. Gr. opicas. Having fixed, 
or marked outa boundary. See Notes 
on Romans i.4. The word is usually 
applied to a field. It means here that 
God marked out, or designated in his 
purpose, their future abodes. | The 
times before appointed. This evidently 
refers to the dispersion and migration 
of nations. And it means that God 
had, in his plan, fixed the times when 
each country should be settled, and 
the rise, the prosperity, and the fall 
of each nation. The different conti- 
nents and islands have not, therefore, 
been settled by chance, but by a wise 
rule, and in accordance with God’s 
arrangement and design. {| And -the 
bounds of their habitation. Their lim- 
its and boundaries as a people. By 
‘customs, laws, inclinations, and hab- 

9 
ow 


its, he has fixed the boundaries of their 
habitations, and disposed them to 
dwell there. We may learn, (1.) That 
the revolutions and changes of na- 
tions are under the @irection of infi- 
nite wisdom; (2.) That men should 
not be restless and dissatisfied with 
the place where God has located them; 
(3.) That God has given sufficient lim- 
its to all, so that it is not needful to 
invade others; ana, (4.) That wars of 
conquest are evil. God has given to 
men their places of abode, and we 
have no right to disturb those abodes, 
or to attempt to displace them in a 
violentmanner. This strain of remark 
by the apostle was also opposed to all 
the notions of the Epicurean philoso- 
phers, and yet so obviously true and 
just that they could not gainsay or 
resist it. 

27. That they should seek the Lord. 
Greek, to seek the Lord. The design 
of thus placing them on the earth— 
of giving them their habitation among 
his works—was, that they should con- 
template his wisdom in his works, and 
thus come to a knowledge of his ex- 
istence and character. All] nations, 
though living in different regions and_ 
climates, have thus the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with God. 
Rom. i. 19,20. The fact that the na- 
tions did vot thus learn the character 
of the true God shows their great stu- 
pidity and wickedness. The design of 
Paul in this was doubtless to reprove 
the idolatry of the Athenians. The 
argument is this: ‘‘God has given to 
each nation its proper opportunity to 
learn his character. Idolatry, there- 
fore, is folly and wickedness, since it 
is possible to find out the existence 
of the one God frommais works.” ¥ Jf 
haply—ei dpa ye. Ifperhaps—imply- 
ing that it was possible to find God, 
though it might be attended with some 
difficulty. God has placed us here that 


we may make the trial, and has made 


it possible thus to find him. They 
might feel after him. The word used 
here (WA adrioevav) means properly to 
touch, to handle (Luke xxiv. 39. Heb. 
xii. 18), and then to ascertain the qual- 
ities of an object by the sense of 
touch. And as the sense of touch is 
regarded as a certain way of ascertain- 
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Lord, if haply they might feel aft- 

er him, and find him, though @ he 

be not far from every one of us: 
28 For in’ him we live, and 
a c. 14.17, 6 Col. 1.17. 


THE ACTS. 


(A.D. 54. 


move, and have our being; as ° 
certain also of your own poets 
have said, For we are also his off 
spring. 


e Tit. 1.12. 


ing the existence and qualities of an 
object, the word means to search dil- 
igently, that. we may know distinct- 
ly and certainly. The word has this 
sense here. It means to search dil- 
igently and accurately for God, to 
learn his existence and perfections. 
The Syriac renders it, ‘‘ That they may 
seek for God, and find him from his 
creatures.” “[And find him. Find the 
proofs of his existence. Become ac- 
quainted with his perfections and laws. 


4 Though hebenot far, ete. This seems | 


to be stated by the apostle to show 
that it was possible to find him; and 
that even those who were without a 
revelation need not despair of becom- 
ing acquainted with his existence and 
perfections. He is near to us, (1.) Be- 
cause the proofs of his existence and 
power are round about us every 
where. Psa. xix.1-6. (2.) Because he 
fills all things in heaven and earth by 
his essential presence. Psa. exxxix. 
7-10. Jer. xxiii. 23, 24. Amos ix. 2- 
4. 1 Kings viii. 27. We should learn, 


then, (1.) To be afraid to sin. God is 
present with us, and sees all. (2.) He 
can protect the righteous. He is ever 


with them. (3.) He can detect and 
punish the wieked. He sees all their 
plans and thoughts, and records alk 
their doings. (4.) We should seek 
him continually. It is the design for 
whieh he has made us; and he has 
given us abundant opportunities to 
learn his existence and perfections. 
28. Hor in him we live. The expres- 
sion ‘Siz him’ evidently means by him; 
by his originally forming us, and con- 
tinually sustaining us. No wordscan 
better express our constant depend- 
ence on God. His the original foun- 
tain of life, and he upholds us each mo- 
ment.~ A similar sentiment is found 
in Plautus (5, 4, 14): ‘‘O Jupiter, who 
dost cherish and nourish the race of 
man; by whom we live; and with. 
whom is the hope of the life of all 
men.’—winoel. It does not appear, 


however, that Paul designed this as a | 


quotation; yet he doubtless intended 
to state a sentiment with which they 
were familiar, and with which they 
would agree. {J And move—Kiwotuesa. 
Doddridge translates this, “And are 


| moved.’’ It may, however, be in the 
middle voice, and be correctly render- 
ed as in our version. It means that 
| we derive strength to move from him; 


absolute dependence. There is no 
| idea of dependence more striking than 
that we owe to him the ability to 
| perform the slightestwotion. {And 
| have our being—kai éouev. And are. 
This denotes that our continued exist- 
}ence is owing to him. That we live 
at allis‘his gift; that we have power 
to move is his gift; and our continued 
and prolonged existence is his gift also. 
Thus Paul traces our dependence on 
him from the lowest pulsation of 
life to the highest powers of action 
and of continued existence. It would 
be impossible to express in more em- 
| phatic language our entire dependence 
on God. [As certain also. As some. 
The sentiment which he quotes was 
found substantially in several Greek 
poets. | Of your own poets. He does 
not refer particularly here to poets of 
| Athens, but to Greek poets—poets 
who had written in their language. 
4 For we are also his offspring. This 
| precise expression is found in Aratus 
(Pheenom., v., 5), and in Cleanthus in 
ahymn to Jupiter. Substantially the 
same sentiment is found in several 
other Greek poets. Aratus was.a 
Greek poet of Cilicia, the native place 


before Christ. As Paul was a native 
of the same country, it is highly prob- 
able he was acquainted with his writ- 
ings. Aratus passed much of his time 
at the court of Antigonus Gonatas, 
king of Macedonia. His principal 
work was the Phenomena, whieh is 
here quoted, and was so highly es- 
teemed in Greece that many learned 
men wrote commentaries on it. The 
sentiment here quoted was direetly at 
variance with the views of the Epicu- 
reans; and it is proof of Paul’s ad- 
dress and skill, as well as his acquaint- 
auce with his auditors, and with the 
Greek poets, that he was able to ad- 
duce a sentiment so directly in point, 
and that had the concurrent testimo- 
ny of so many of the Greeks. them- 
selves, It is one instance among*thou- 


an expression denoting constant and ~ 


of Paul, and flourished about 277 years _ 


Ree Ange eto 


alk tet Rh 


A.D.53.] 


29 Forasmuch then as we are 
the offspring of God, we ought not 
“to think that the Godhead is like 
unto gold, or silver, or stone, gra- 
ven by art and man’s device. 

30 And the times of this igno- 


@ Isa, 40. 18, ete. b Rom, 3. 23. 
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rance God: winked? at, but now <¢ 
commandeth all men every where 
to repent: 

31 Because he hath appointed 
“a day in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness, by that 

¢ Luke 24.47, Tit. 2.11, 12. ad Rom. 2. 16. 


sands where an acquaintance with pro- 
fane learning may be of use to a min- 
ister of the Gospel. 

29. Forasmuch then. Admitting or as- 
suming this to betrue. The argument 
which follows is drawn from tbe con- 
eessions of their own writers. 4] We 
ought not to think. Itis absurd to sup- 
pose. The argument ofthe apostle is 
this: ‘Since we are formed by God; 
since we are like him, living and in- 
telligent beings; since we are more 
excellent in our nature than the most 
precious and ingenious works of art, 
it is absurd to suppose that the origi- 
nal source of our existence can be like 
gold, and silver,and stone. Man him- 
self is far more excellent than an im- 
age of wood and stone; how much 
more excellent still must be the great 
Fountain and Source of all our wis- 
dom and intelligence.” See this 
thought pursued at length in Isa. xl. 
18-23. J The Godhead. The divinity 
(76 Ociov), the divine nature, or es- 
sence. The word used here is an ad- 
jective employed as a noun, and does 
not occur elsewhere in the New Tes- 
tament. {Js like wnto gold, etc. All 
these things were used in making im- 
ages or statues of the gods. It is ab- 
surd to think that the source of all 
life and intelligence resembles a life- 
less block of wood or stone. Even 
degraded heathen, one would think, 
might see the force of an argument 
like this. § Graven. Sculptured; 
wrought into an image. 

30. And the times of this ignorance. 
The long period when men were igno- 
rant of the true God, and when they 
worshipped stocks and stones. Paul 
here refers to the times preceding the 
Gospel. {J God winked at—imep.dav. 
Overlooked; connived at; did not 
come forth to punish. In ch. xiv. 16, 
it is expressed thus: ‘‘Who in times 
past suffered all nations to walk in 
their own ways.’’ The sense is, he 
passed oyer those times without pun- 
ishing them, as if he did not see them. 
For wise purposes he suffered them to 
walk in ignorance that there might be 


| of God. 


a fair experiment to show what men 
would do, and how much necessity 
there was for a revelation to instruct 
them in the true knowledge of God. 
We are not to suppose that God re- 
garded idolatry as innocent, or the 
crimes and vices to which idolatry led 
as of no importance; but their igno- 
rance was a mitigating circumstance, 
and he suffered the nations to live 
without coming forth in direct judg- 
ment against them. Comp. Notes on 
chap. iii. 17; xiv. 16. [| But now com- 
mandeth. By the Gospel. Luke xxiy. 
47. 4] All men. Not Jews only, who 
had been favored with peculiar privi- 
leges, but all nations. The barrier 
was broken down, and the eall to re- 
pentance was sent abroad into all the 
earth. 4] Zo repent. To exercise sor- 
row for their sins, and to forsake them. 
If God commands all men to repent, 
we may observe, (1.) That it is their 
duty to do it. There is no higher ob- 
ligation than to obey the comman 
(2.) It can be done. God 
would not command an impossibility. 
(3.) It is binding on all. The rich, the 
learned, the great, the gay, are as 
much bound as the beggar and the 
slave. (4.) It must be done, or the soul 
lost. It is not safe to negleet a plain 
law of God. It will not be well to die 
reflecting that we have all our life de- 
spised his commands. (5.) We should 
send the Gospel to the heathen. God 
calls on the nations to repent, and to be 
saved. It is the duty of Christians to 
make known to them the command, 
and to invite them to the blessings of 
pardon and heaven. 

31. Because he hath appointed a day. 
This is given as a reason why God 
commands men to repent. They must 
be judged; and if they are not peni- 
tent and pardoned, they must be con- 
demned. See Notes on Rom. ii. 16. 
q Judge the world. The whole world 
—Jews and Gentiles. J In righteous- 
ness. According to the principles of 
strict justice. §] Whom-he hath or- 
dained. Or whom he has constituted 
or appointed as judge. See Notes on 
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man whom he hath ordained; 

whereof he hath given assurance ' 

unto all men, in that he hath raised 

him from the dead. 

_ 32 And when they heard of the 

resurrection of the dead, * some 
1 or, offered faith. a c, 26.8. 


THE ACTS. 


[A.D, 53, 


mocked; and others said, We will 
hear thee again ® of this matter. 
83 So Paul departed from 
among them. 
34 Howbeit certain men clave 
unto him, and believed; among 
6 Luke 14.18. c, 24. 25. 


chap. x. 42. John v.25. {Huth given 
ussurance. ~Has afforded evidence of 
this. That evidence consists, (1.) In 
the fact that Jesus declared that he 
would judge the nations (John vy. 25, 
26. Matt. xxv.); and, (2.) God con- 


firmed the truth of his declarations by | 


raising him from the dead, or gave his 
sanction to what the Lord Jesus had 
said, for God would not work a mira- 
cle in favor of an impostor. 

32. Some mocked. Some of the phi- 
losophers derided him. The doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead was be- 
lieved by none of the Greeks; it seem- 


so absurd as not to admit of an argu- 
ment. 
even professed philosophers to mock 
ut the doctrines of religion, and to 
meet the arguments of Christianity 


withasneer. The Epicureans particu- | 


larly would be likely to deride this, 
as they denied altogether any future 
state. It is not improbable that this 

erision by the Epicureans produced 
such a disturbance as to break off 
Paul’s discourse, as that of Stephen 
had been by the clamor of the Jews, 
chap. vii.54. §] And others said. Prob- 
«bly some of the Stoics. The doctrine 


of a future state was not denied by | 


them; and the fact, affirmed by Paul, 
that one had been raised up from the 
dead, would appear more plausible to 
them, and it might be a matter worth 
inquiry to ascertain whether the al- 
leged fact did not furnish a new argu- 
ment for their views. They there- 
fore proposed to examine this further 
atsome future time. That the inquiry 
was prosecuted any further does not 
appear probable, for, (1.) No Chureh 
was organized at Athens. (2.) There 
is no account of any future interview 
with Paul. (8.) He departed almost 
immediately from them, chap. xviii. 1. 
Men who deter inquiry on the subject 
of religion seldom find the favorable 
period arrive. Those who propose to 
examine its doctrines at a future time 
often do it to avoid the inconvenience 
of becoming Christians now, and as a 


| what way is not known. 
ed ineredible; and they regarded it as | 


It has not been uncommon for | 


plausible and easy way of rejecting the 
Gospel altogether, without appearing 
to be rude, or to give offence. 

33. So Paul departed. Seeing there 
was little hope ofsaving them. It was 
not his custom to labor long in a bar- 
ren field, or to preach where there was 
no prospect of success: 

34, Clave unto him. Adhered to him 
firmly ; embraced the Christian relig- 
ion. §|Dionysius. Nothing more is cer- 
tainly known of this man than is here 
stated. 4] The Areopagite. “Connected 
with the court of Areopagus, but in 
t is proba- 

ble that he was one of the judges. 
The conversion of one man was worth 
tlre labor of Paul, and that conversion 
might have had an extensive influence 
on others. 

In regard to this account of the vis- 
it of Paul to Athens—probably the 
only one which he made to that splen- 
did capital—we may remark, (1.) That 
he was indefatigable and constant in 
his great work. (2.) Christians, amidst 
the splendor and gayeties of such 
cities, should have their hearts deeply 

saffected in view of the moral desola- 
tions of the people. (8.) They should 
be willing to do their duty, and to 
bear witness to the pure and simple 


Gospel in the presence of the great —__ 


and the noble. (4.) They should not 
consider it their main business to ad- 
mire splendid temples, statues, and 
paintings—the works of art, but their 
main business should be to do good as 
they may have opportunity. (5.) A 
discourse, even in the midst of such 
wickedness and idolatry, may be calm 
and dignified; not an appeal merely 
to the passions, but to the understand- 
ing. Paul reasoned with the philoso- 
phers of Athens; he did not denounce 
them; he endeavored calmly to con- 
vince them, not harshly to censure 
them. (6.) The example of Paul is a 
good One for all Christians. In all 
places—cities, towns, or country; 
amidst all people—philosophers, the 
rich, the poor; among friends and 
countrymen, or among strangers and 


OA AITO 


AD. 53.] 


the which was Dionysius the Are- 
opagite, and a woman named Da- 
maris, and others with them. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘A FTER these things Paul de- 
parted from Athens, and 
came to Corinth : 
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2 And found a certain Jew 
named * Aquila, born in Pontus, 
lately come from Italy, with his 
wife Priscilla (because that Clau- 
dius had commanded all Jews to 
depart from Rome); and came 
unto them. 

a Rom. 16.3. 


foreigners, the great object should be 
to do good, to instruct mankind, to 
seek to elevate the human character, 
and to promote human happiness by 
diffusing the pure precepts of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


1. After these things. After what oc- 
eurred at Athens, as recorded in the 
previous chapter. | Came to Corinth. 
Corinth was the capital of Achaia, 
called anciently Ephyra, and was seat- 
ed on the isthmus which divides the 
Peloponnesus from Attica. . The city 
itself stood on a little island; it had 
two ports, Lechzeum on the west, and 
Cenchrea on the east. It was one of 
the most populous and wealthy cities 
of Greece, and, at the same time, one 
of the most luxurious, effeminate, os- 


tentatious, and dissolute. Lascivious- | 


ness here was not only practised and 
allowed, but was consecrated by the 
worship of Venus; and no small part 
of the wealth and splendor of the city 
arose from the offerings made by licen- 
tious passion in the very temples of 
this goddess. No city ofancient times 
was more profligate. It was the Par- 
is of antiquity; the seat of splendor, 
and show, and corruption. Yet even 
here, notwithstanding all the disad- 
vantages of splendor, gayety, and dis- 
soluteness, Paul entered on the work 
of rearing a Church; and here he was 
eminently successful. The two epis- 
tles which he afterward wrote to this 
Church show the extent of his suc- 
cess; and the well-known character 
and propensities of the people will ac- 
count for the general drift of the ad- 
monitions and arguments in those 
epistles. Corinth was destroyed by the 
Romans 146 years before Christ; and 
during the conflagration, several met- 
als in a fused state, running together, 
produced the composition known as 
Corinthian brass. It was afterward 
restored by Julius Cesar, who planted 
inita Roman colony. Itsoon regain- 
ed its ancient splendor, and relapsed 


into its former dissipation and licen- 
tiousness. Paul arrived there A.D. 
52 or 53. 

2. And found a certain Jew. Aquila is 
elsewhere mentioned as the friend of 
Paul. Rom. xvi. 3. 2 Tim. iv. 19; 1 
Cor. xvi. 19. Though a Jew by birth, 
yet itis evident that he became a con- 
vert to the Christian faith. | Born 
in Pontus. See Notes on chap. ii. 9. 
{|Lately come from Italy. Though the 
command of Claudius extended only 
to Rome, yet it was probably deemed 
not safe to remain, or it might have 
been difficult to procure occupation 
in any part of Italy. ‘J Because that 
Claudius. Claudius was the Roman 
emperor. He commenced his reign 
A.D. 41, and was poisoned A.D. 54. 
At what time in his reign this com- 
mand was issued is not certainly 
known. ‘Had commanded, ete. This 
command is not mentioned by Jose- 
phus, but it is recorded by Sueteni- 
us, a Roman historian (Life of Claudi- 
us, chap. 25), who says that ‘the ex- 
pelled the Jews from Rome, who were 
constantly exciting tumults under 
their leader, Chrestus.”? Who this 
Chrestus was is not known. It might 
have been a foreign Jew, who raised 
tumults on some occasion of which 
we have no knowledge, as the Jews 
in all heathen cities were greatly 
prone to excitements and insurrec- 
tions. Or it may be that Suetonius, 
little acquainted with Jewish affairs, 
mistook this for the name Christ, and 
supposed that he was the leader of 
the Jews. This explanation has much 
plausibility ; for, (1.) Suetonius could 
scarcely be supposed to be intimate- 
ly acquainted with the affairs of the 
Jews. (2.) There is every reason to 
believe that, before this, the Christian 
religion was preached at Rome. (8.) 
It would produce there, as every where 
else, great tumult and contention 
among the Jews. (4.) Claudius, the 
emperor, might suppose that such tu- 
mults endangered the peace of the 
city, and resclye to remoye the cause 
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3 And because he was of the 
same craft, he abode with them, 
and * wrought (for by their occu- 
pation they were tent-makers). 

4 And he reasoned in the? syn- 
agogue every sabbath, and per- 
suaded the Jews and the Greeks. 


@ c. 20.34. 6 ¢.17, 2. ¢ ¢, 17,14, 15. 


THE ACTS. 


[A.D. 54. 


5 And when < Silas and Timo-. 
theus were come from Macedonia, 
Paul was pressed in spirit, and tes- 
tified to the Jews that Jesus | was 
Christ. < 

6 And when they opposed ? 
themselves, and blasphemed, he 

1 or, ts the Christ. d 2 Tim. 2. 25. 


at once by the dispersion of the Jews. 
(5.) A Roman historian might easily 


mistake the true state of the case; | 


and while they were contending about 
Christ, he might suppose that it was 
under him, as a leader, that these tu- 
mults were excited. All that is ma- 
terial, however, here, is the fact, in 


which Luke and Suetonius agree, that | 
the Jews were expelled from Rome | 
| were shepherds, such a business might 


during his reign. 

3. The same craft. Of the same trade 
or occupation. | And wrought. And 
worked at that occupation. Why he 
did it the historian does not affirm; 
but it seems pretty evident that it 
was because he had no other .means 
of maintenance. He also labored for 
his own support in Ephesus (Acts xx: 
34) and at Thessalonica. 2 Thess. iii. 
9,10. The apostle was not ashamed 
of honest industry for a livelihood; 


nor did he deem it any disparagement | 


that a minister of the Gospel should 
Jabor with his own hands. {| for by 
their ipation. By their trade; that 
is, they had been brought up to this 
business. Paul had been designed 
originally for a lawyer, and had been 
brought up at the feet of Gamaliel. 
But it was a regular custom among 
the Jews to train up their sons to 
some useful employment, that they 
might have the means of an’ honest 
livelihood. Even though they were 
instructed in the liberal sciences, yet 
they deemed a handicraft trade, or 
some honorable occupation, an indis- 
pensable part of education. Thus 
Maimonides (in the Pract Talm. Tora, 
chap. i., § 9) says, ‘‘ the wise generally 
practise some of the arts, lest they 
should be dependent on the charity 
of others.’? See Grotius. The wis- 
dom of this is obvious; and it is 
equally plain that a custom of this 
kind now might preserve the health 
and lives of many professional men, 
and save from ignoble dependence or 
vice, in future years, many who are 
trained up in the lap of indulgence 
and wealth. 


& 


§] They were tent-makers | 


} 


—oxknvotorot. There have been vari- 
ous opinions about the meaning of 
this word. Many have supposed that 
it denotes a weaver.of tapestry. Lu- 
ther thus translated it’ But it is prob- 
able that it denotes, as in our transla- 
tion, a manufacturer of tents, made of 
skin or cloth. In Eastern countries, 
where there was much travel, where 
there were no inns, and where many 


be useful, and a profitable source of 
living. It was an honorable occupa- 
tion, and Paul was not ashamed to be 
employed in it. 

4. And he reasoned, etc. 
on chap. xvii, 2. 

5. And when Silas and Timotheus, ete. 
They came to Paul according to the 
request which he had sent by the 
brethren who accompanied him from 
Thessalonica. Chap. xvii.15. Paul 
was pressed. Was urged; was borne 
away by an unusual impulse. It was 
deeply impressed on him as his duty. 
§| In spirit. In his mind; in his feel- 
ings. His love to Christ was so great, 
and his conviction of the truth so 
strong, that he labored to make known 


See Notes 


| to them the truth that Jesus was the 


Messiah. 4 That Jesus was Christ. 
That Jesus of Nazareth was the Mes- 
siah. Compare chap. xvii. 16. The 
presence of Silas and Timothy ani- 
mated him; and the certainty of aid 
in his work urged him to zeal in mak- 
ing known the Saviour. 

6. And when they opposed themselves. 
To him and his message. {And blas- 
phemed. See Notes on chap. xiii. 45. 
‘| He shook his vraiment. As an express- 
ive act of shaking off the guilt of their 
condemnation. Comp. chap. xiii. 45. 
He shook his raiment to show that he 
was resolved henceforward to have 
nothing to do with them; perhaps, 
also, to express the fact that God 
would soon shake them off, or reject 
them.—Doddridge. J Youn blood, ete. 
The guilt of your destruction is your 
own. Yow only are the cause of the 
destruction that is coming upon you. 


an aoe OU ae 


~A.D.55.) 


- the Corinthians. 


shook * his raiment, and said unto 
them, Your’ blood be upon your 
own heads; I am clean: from 
henceforth I-will go unto the Gen- 
tiles. 

7 And he departed thence, and 
entered into a certain man’s house, 
named Justus, one that worship- 
ped God, whose house joined hard 
to the synagogue. 

8 And °¢ Crispus, the chief ruler 


a Neh. 5.13. 6 Ezek. 53.4. 
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of the synagogue, believed on the 
Lord, with all his house; and 
many of the Corinthians hearing, 
believed, and were baptized. 

9 Then spake the Lord to Paul 
in the night by a vision, Be not 
afraid, but speak, and hold not 
thy peace: 

10 For [7am with thee, and no 
man shall set on thee to hurt thee; 
for I have much people in this city. 

e 1 Cor. 1.14, d Matt. 28. 20. 


See Notes on Matt. xxvii. 25. 92am 
clean. I am not to blame for your 
destruction. JI have done my duty. 
The Gospel had been fairly offered 
and deliberately rejected; and Paul 
was not to blame for their ruin, whieh 
he saw was coming upon them. {J 
will go, ete. See chap. xiii. 46. 

MA cr iiae man’s house. Probably 
he had be ea convert to the Chris- 
tian faith. {Joined hard. Was near 
to the synagogue. 

8. And Crispus. He is mentioned in 
1 Cor. i. 14 as having been one of the 
few whom Paul baptized with his own 
hands. The conversion of such aman 
must have tended greatly to exasper- 
ate the other Jews, and to further the 
progress of the Christian faith among 
§] With all his house. 
With all his family. Chapter x. 2. 
§| And many of the Corinthians. Many 
even in this voluptuous and wicked 
city. Perhaps the power of the Gos- 
pel was never more signal than in 
converting sinners in Corinth, and 
rearing a Christian Church in a place 
so dissolute and abandoned. Ifit was 
adapted to such a place as Corinth ; if 
a church, under the power of Chris- 
tian truth, could be organized there, 
it is adapted to any city, and there is 
none so corrupt that the Gospel can 
not change and purify it. 

9. By a vision. Compare Notes on 
chap. ix. 10; xvi. 9. 9] Be not afraid. 
Perhaps Paul might have been intim- 
idated by the learning, refinement, 
and splendor of Corinth; perhaps em- 
barrassed in view of his duty of ad- 
dressing the rich, the polite, and the 

reat. To this he may allude in 1 

or. ii. 8: ‘‘And I was with you in 
weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling.’? In such circumstances 
it pleased God to meet him, and dis- 
arm his fears. This he did by assur- 


* 


ing him of success. The fact that 
God had much people in that city 
(ver. 10) was employed to remove his 
apprehensions. The prospect of suc- 
cess in the ministry, and the certainty 
of the presence of God, will take away 
the fear of the rich, the learned, and 
the great. 

10. Hor Tam with thee. Iwillattend, ~ 
bless, and protect you. See Notes on 
Matt. xxviii. 20. 9] Noman shall set on 
thee. No one who shall rise up against 
thee will be able to hurt thee. His 
life was in God’s hands, and he would 
preserve him in order that his people 
might be collected into the Church. 
{| Lor Ihave. Greek, there is to me; 
that is, I possess, or there belongs to 
me. {]Juch people. Many who should 
be regarded as his true friends, and 
who should be saved. {j £7 this city. 
In that very city that was so volupt- 
uous; so rich; so effeminate; and 
where there had been already so de- 
cided opposition shown to the Gos- 
pel. This passage evidently means 
that God had a design or purpose to 
save many of that people, for it was 
given to Paul as an encouragement to 
him to labor there, evidently meaning 
that God would grant him success in 
his work. It can not mean that the 
Lord meant to say that the great mass 
of the people, or that the moral and 
virtuous part, if there were any such, 
was then regarded as his people; but 
that he intended to convert many of 
those guilty and profligate Corinthi- 
ans to himself, and to gather a people 
for his own service there. We may 
learn from this, (1.) That God has a 
purpose in regard to the salvation of 
sinners. (2.) That that purpose is so 
fixed in the mind of God that he can 
say that those in relation to whom it 
is formed are his. (3.) This is the 
ground of encouragement to the min- 
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11 And he ! continued’ there a 
year and six months, teaching the 
word of God among them. 


-ACTS. 


12 And whén Gallio was the | 
deputy of Achaia, the Jews made | 
insurrection with one accord | 


against Paul, and brought him to 
the judgment seat,* 
13 Saying, This fellow persuad- 


1 or, sat there. 


[A.D. 56. . 


eth men to worship God contrary 
to the law. 

14 And when Paul was now 
about to open Ais mouth, Gallio 
said unto the Jews, If it were a 
matter of wrong, or wicked lewd- 
ness, O ye Jews, ’ reason would 
that I should bear with you: 

15 But if it be a question of 


a James 2. 6. b Rom. 13. 3. 


isters of the Gospel. Had God no 
purpose to save sinners, they could 
have no hope in their work. (4.) This 
plan may have reference to the most 
gay, the.most guilty, and the most 
abandoned, and ministers should not 
be deterred by the amount or the de- 
gree of wickedness from attempting 
to save them. 
more hope of success among a disso- 
lute and profligate population, than 
among proud, cold, and skeptical phi- 
losophers. Paul had little success in 
philosophic Athens; he had great 
success in dissolute Corinth. There 
is often more hope of converting a 
man openly dissolute and abandoned, 


than one who prides himself on his | 


philosophy, and is confident in his 
own wisdom. 

11. And he continued, ete. Paul was 
not accustomed to remain long in a 
place. At Ephesus, indeed, he remain- 
ed three years (Acts xx. 81); and his 
stay at Corinth was caused by his sue- 
cess, and by the necessity of placing a 


Church, collected out of such corrupt | 


and dissolute materials, on a firm 
foundation. : 

12. And Gallio. After the Romans 
had conquered Greece, they reduced 
it to two provinces, Macedonia and 


Achaia, which were each governed by | 


a proconsul. Gallio was the brother 


of the celebrated philosopher Seneca, | 


and was made proconsul of Achaia 
A.D. 58. His proper name was Mar- 
cus Anneus Novatus, but, having been 
adopted into the family of Gallio, a 
rhetorician, he took his name. He is 
mentioned by ancient writers as hay- 
ing been of a remarkably mild and 
amiable disposition. His brother 
Seneca (Pref. Quest. Nat. 4) describes 
him as being of the most lovely tem- 
per: ‘‘No mortal,”’ says he, ‘‘ was ever 
so mild to any one as he was to all; and 
in him there was such a natural pow- 
er of goodness, that there was no sem- 


(5.) There may be | 


deputy. See this word explained in 


| the Notes on Acts xiii. 7. It means 


here proconsul. {[ Of Achaia. This 
word, in its largest sense, compre- 
hended the whole of Greece. Achaia 
proper, however, was a province of 
which Corinth was the capital. It 
embraced that part of Greece lying 
between Thessaly and the southern 
part of the Peloponnesus. 4] The Jews 
made insurrection. Excited a tumult, 


/as they had in deere ete. 


{| And brought him to the ment seat. 
The tribunal of Gallio; probably in- 
tending to arraign him as a disturber 
of the peace. ‘ 

13. Contrary tothelaw. Evidently in- 
tending contrary to all law—the laws 
of the Romans and of the Jews. It 
was permitted to the Jews to worship 
God according to their own views in 
Greece; but they could easily pretend 
that Paul had departed from that mode _ 
of worshipping God. It was easy for 
them to maintain that he taught con- 
trary to the laws of the Romans and 
their acknowledged religion; and 
their design seems to have been to ac- 
cuse him of teaching men to worship 
God in an unlawful and irregular way, 
a way unknown to axy of the laws of 
the empire. 

14, About to open his mouth. In self- > 
defence, ever ready to vindicate his 
conduct. {A matter of wrong. Injus- 
tice, or crime, such as could be proper- 
ly brought before a court of justice. 
§| Or wicked lewdness. Any flagrant and 
gross offence. The word used here 
occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament. It denotes properly an act 
committed by him who is skilled, fa- 
cile, or an adept in iniquity—an act of 
a veteran offender. Such crimes Gal- 
lio was willing to take cognizanée of. 
‘| Reason would, ete. Greek, ‘‘I would 
bear with you according to reason.” 
There would be propriety or fitness in 
my hearing and trying the ease. That 


blance of art or dissimulation.”” {| Was | is, it would fall within the sphere of 


A.D.56.] 


words and names, and 07 your law, 
“look ye to it; for I will be no 
jeitge of such matters. 

16 And he drave them from the 


judgment seat. 
@ Jno.18.31. ¢. 23,29; 25.11, 19. 
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17 Then all the Greeks took 
® Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the 
synagogue, and beat him before 
the judgment seat. And Gallio 


cared for none of those things. 
6 1 Cor.1.1. 


my duty, as appointed to guard the 
peace, and to punish crimes. 

15. Of words. A dispute about words, 
for such he would regard all their con- 
troversies about religion to be. {/ And 
names. Probably he had heard some- 
thing of the nature of the controver- 
sy, and understood it to be a dispute 
about names, that is, whether Jesus 
was to be called the Messiah or not. 
To him this would appear as a matter 
pertaining to the Jews alone, and to 
be ranked with their other disputes 
arising from the difference of sect and 
name. YOf your law. A question re- 
specting the proper interpretation of 
the law, or the rites and ceremonies 
which it commanded. The Jews had 
many such disputes, and Gallio did 
not regard them as coming under his 
cognizance asa magistrate. |] Look ye 
toi. Judge this among yourselves; 
settle the difficulty as youcan. Com- 
pare John xviii. 31. {| Hor I will be no 
judge, etc. Ido not regard such ques- 
tions as pertaining to my office, or 
deem myself called on to settle them. 

16. And he drave them, ete. He re- 
fused to hear and decide the contro- 
versy. The word used here does not 
denote that there was any violence 
used by Gallio, but merely that he dis- 
missed them in an authoritative man- 
ner. 

17. Then all the Greeks. The Greeks 
who had witnessed the persecution of 
Paul by the Jews, and who had seen 
the tumult which they had excited. 
| Took Sosthenes, ete. As he was the 
chief ruler of the synagogue, he had 
probably been a leader in the opposi- 
tion to Paul, and in the prosecution. 
Indignant at the Jews; at their bring- 
ing such questions before the tribu- 
nal; at their bigotry, and rage, and 
contentious spirit, they probably fell 
upon him in a tumultuous and disor- 
derly manner as he was leaving the 
tribunal. The Greeks would feel no 
small measure of indignation at these 

‘disturbers of the public peace, and 
they took this opportunity to express 
their rage. {And beat him—éturrov. 
This word is not that which is com- 
monly used to denote a judicial act of 


| cited passions of the people. 


scourging. It probably means that 
they fell upon him and beat him with 
their fists, or with whatever was at 
hand. {Before the judgment seat. Prob- 
ably while leaving the tribunal. In- 
stead of ‘‘Greeks”’ in this verse, some 
MSS. read ‘‘ Jews,’’ but the former is 
probably the true reading. The Syr- 
lac, Arabic, and Coptic read it ‘the 
Gentiles.’ It is probable that this 
Sosthenes afterward became a convert 
to the Christian faith, and a preacher 
ofthe Gospel. See 1 Cor.i.1, 2,‘* Paul, 
and Sosthenes our brother, unto the 
Church of God which is at Corinth.” 
§|And Gallio cared, ete. This has been 
usually charged on Gallio as a matter 
of reproach, as if he were wholly in- 
different to religion. But the charge 
is unjustly made, and his name is oft- 
en most improperly used to represent 
the indifferent, the worldly, the care- 
less, and the skeptical. By the testi- 
mony of ancient writers he was a most 
mild and amiable man, and an upright 
and just judge. There is not the least 
evidence that he was indifferent to the 
religion of his country, or that he was 
ofa thoughtless and skeptical turn of 
mind. All that this passage implies 
is, (1.) That he did not deem it to be 
his duty, or a part of his office, to set- 
tle questions of a theological nature 
that were started among the Jews. 
(2.) That he was unwilling to make 
this subject a matter of legal di§ceus- 
sion and investigation. (8.) That he 
would not interfere, either on one side 
or the other, in the question about 
proselytes either to or from Judaism. 
So far, certainly, his conduct was ex- 
emplary and proper. (4.) That he did 
not choose to interpose, and rescue 
Sosthenes from the hands of the mob. 
From some cause he was willing that 
he should feel the effects of the public 
indignation. Perhaps it was not easy 
to quell the riot; perhaps he was not 
unwilling that he who had joined in 
a furious and unprovoked persecution 
should feel the effect of it in the ex- 
At all 
events, he was but following the com- 
mon practice among the Romans, 
which was to regard the Jews with 


. 
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18 And Paul after this tarried 
there yet a good while, and then 
took his leave of the brethren, and 


sailed thence into Syria, and with 
a Numb. 6,18. c. 21. 24, 


ACTS. 


him Priscilla and Aquila; having 
shorn? his head in Cenchrea; ? for 
he had a vow. = 

19 And he came to Ephesus, and 


6 Rom. 16.1. 


contempt, and to care little how much 
they were exposed to popular fury and 
rage. In this he was wrong; and it is 
certain, also, that he was indifferent to 
the disputes between Jews and Chris- 
tians; but there is no propriety in de- 
faming his name, and making him the 
type and representative of all the 
thoughtless and indifferent on the sub- 
ject of religion in subsequent times. 
Nor is there propriety in using this 
passage as a text as applicable to this 
class of men. 

18. And sailed thence into Syria. Or 
set sailforSyria. His design was to go 
to Jerusalem to the festival which was 
soon to occur, ver. 21. 4] Having shorn 
his head. Many interpreters have sup- 
posed that this refers to Aquila, and 
not to Paul. But the connection eyi- 
dently requires us to understand it of 
Paul, though the Greek construction 
does not with certainty determine to 
which it refers. The Vulgate refers it 
to Aquila, the Syriac to Paul. {ln 
Cenchrea. 
port of Corinth. A Church was form- 
ed in that place. Rom. xvi.l. {for 
he had a vow. A vow isasolemn prom- 
ise made to God respecting any thing. 
The use of yows is observable through? 
out the Scripture. Jacob, going into 


Mesopotamia, vowed the tenth of his | 


estate, and promised to offer it at 
Bethel to the honor of God. Gen. 
Xxviii. 22. Moses made many regula- 
tion$in regard to vows. A man might 
devote himself or his children to the 
Lord. He might devote any part of 
his time or property to his service. 
The vow they were required sacredly 
to observe (Deut. xxiii. 21, 22), except 
in certain specified cases they were 
permitted to redeem that which had 
been thus devoted. The most remark- 
able vow among the Jews was that of 
the Nazarite, by which a man made a 
solemn promise to God to abstain 
from wine, and from all intoxicating 
liquors, to@et the hair grow, not to 
enter any house polluted by haying a 
dead body in it, or to attend any fu- 
neral. This vow gencrally lasted eight 
days, sometimes a month, sometimes 
during a definite period fixed by them- 
selyes, and sometimes during their 


Cenchrea was the eastern | 


whole lives. When the vow expired, 
the priest made an offering of a he- 
lamb for a burnt-offering, a she-lamb 
for an expiatory sacrifice, and a ram 
for a peace-offering. The priest then, 
or some other person, shaved the head 
of the Nazarite at the door of the tab- 
ernacle, and burnt the hair on the fire 
-of the altar. Those who made the vow 
out of Palestine, and who could not 
come to the Temple when the vow was 


observing the abstinence required by 
the law, and cutting off the hair where 
they were. This I suppose to have 
been the case with Paul. His hair h 

cut offat the expiration of the vow a 

Cenchrea, though he delayed to per- 
fect the vow by the proper ceremo- 
nies until he reached Jerusalem. Acts 
xxi. 23, 24. Why Paul made this vow, 
or on what occasion, the sacred his- 
torian has not informed us, and con- 
jecture, perhaps, is useless. We may 
observe, however, (1.) That it was 
common for the Jews to make such 
yows to God, as an expression of 
gratitude or of devotedness to his sery- 
ice, When they had been raised up from 
sickness, or delivered from danger or 
calamity. See Joseph.,i., 2,15. Vows 
of this nature were also made by the 
Gentiles on occasions of. deliverance 
| from any signal calamity—.Juvenal 


have made such a vow in consequence 
of signal deliverance from some of the 
numerous perils to which he was ex- 
posed. But, (2.) There is reason to 
think that it was mainly with a design 
to convince the Jews that he did not 
despise their law, and was not its ene- 
my. See chap. xxi. 22, 28, 24. Im ac- 
cordance with the custom of the na- 
tion, and in compliance with a law 
which was not wrong in itself, he 
might have made this vow, not for a 
time-servying purpose, but in order to 
conciliate them, and to mitigate their 
anger against the Gospel. See 1 Cor. 
ix. 19,20, 21. But where nothing is re- 
corded, conjecture is useless. 
who wish to see the subject discussed 
may consult Grotius and Kuinoel in 
loc. ; Spencer, de Legibus Hebre., p. 
862; and Calmet’s Dict., art. Vazarite. 


[A.D. 56. 


expired, contented themselves with 


hose. 


Sat., 12,81. Itis possible that Paul may _ 


= 


A.D.56.] 


left them there; but he himself 
entered into the synagogue, and 
reasoned * with the Jews. 

20 When they desired him to 
tarry longer time with them, he 
consented not; 

21 But bade them farewell, say- 
ing, I must by all means keep this 
feast that cometh in Jerusalem; 
’ but I will return again unto you, 
if* God will. And he sailed from 
Ephesus. 

22 And when he had landed at 
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Cesarea, and gone up, and saluted 
the church, he went down to An- 
tioch. 

23 And after he had spent some 
time there, he departed, and went 
over all the country of Galatia ¢ 
and Phrygia in order, strengthen- 
ing “all the disciples, 

24 And a certain Jew named 
/ Apollos, born at Alexandria, an 
eloquent man, avd mighty in the 
Scriptures, came to Ephesus. 

25 This man was instructed in 


@ ¢.17.2. 6 c.19, 21; 2086. evc. 14.22; 15.32, 41. , 
e1Cor.4,.19. James 4.15 d Gal. 1.2. nie Cor. 1.19; Bub: Tit. 3.13, 
a 


19. And he came to Ephesus. See 
Notes on Rev. ii. 1-5. This was a cele- 
brated city in Ionia, in Asia Minor, 
about forty miles south ofSmyrna. It 
was chiefly famous for the Temple of 
Diana, usually reckoned one of the 
seven wonders of the world. Pliny 
styles this city the ornament of Asia. 
In the times of the Romans it was the 
metropolis of the province of Asia. 
This city is now under the, dominion 
of the Turks, and is almost in a state 
of ruin. Dr. Chandler, in his travels 
in Asia Minor, says: ‘‘The inhabitants 
are a few Greek peasants, living in ex- 
treme wretchedness, dependence, and 
insensibility; the representatives of 
an illustrious people, and inhabiting 
the wreck of their greatness; some in 
the substructions of the glorious edi- 
fices which they raised; some beneath 
the vaults of the stadium, once the 
crowdedscene of their diversions; and 
some in the sepulchres which received 
their ashes.’’—Travels, p. 131, Oxford, 
177%. The Jews, according to Jose- 
phus, were very numerous in Ephesus, 
and had obtained the privilege of citi- 
zenship. Left them there. That. is, 
Aquila and Priscilla, ver. 24-26. [Rea- 
soned with the Jews. See Notes on chap. 
XVii. 2. 

21. Keep this feast. Probably the 
Passover is here referred to. Why he 
was so anxious to celebrate that feast 
at Jerusalem, the historian has not in- 
formed us. It is probable, however, 
that he wished to meet as many of his 
countrymen as possible, and to re- 
move, if practicable, the prejudices 
which had every where been raised 
against him, ¢éhap. xxi. 20,21. Perhaps, 
also, he supposed that there would 
be many Christian conyerts present, 


whom he might meet also. 4 But I 
will return, ete. This he did (chap. 
xix. 1), and remained there three years, 
chap. xx. 31. 

22. At Cesarea. See Notes on chap. 
viii. 40. {And gone wp. From the 
ship. 4 And saluted the Church. The 
Church at Jerusalem. This was Paul’s 
main design; and though it is not dis- 
tinctly specified, yet the whole narra- 
tive implies that he went there before 
returning to Antioch. The word sa- 
luted implies that he expressed for 
them his tender affection and regard, 
{| Zo Antioch. In Syria. See Notes on 
chap. xi. 19. 

28. The country of Galatia and Phryg- 
ia. He had been over these regions 
before, preaching the Gospel, chapter 
xvi. 6. {J Strengthening. Establishing 
them by exhortation and counsel. See 
Notes on chap. xiv. 22. 

24. And a certain Jew named Apollos, 
Apollos afterward became a distin- 
guished and successful preacher of the 

tospel. 1 Cor. i. 12;-iii. 5, 6; iv.6, Ti- 
tus iii. 18. Nothing more is known of 
him than is stated in these passages. 
9 Born at Alexandria. Alexandria was 
a celebrated city in Egypt, founded 
by Alexander the Great. There were 
large numbers of Jews resident there. 
See Notes on chap. vi.9. An eloquent 
man. Alexandria was famous for its 
schools, and it is probable that Apol- 
los, in addition to his natural endow- 
ments, had enjoyed the benefit of these 
schools. Mighty in the. Scriptures. 
Well instructed, or able in the Old 
Testament. The foundation was thus 
laid for future usefulness in the Chris- 
tian Church. See Notes on Luke xxiv. 
19. 


25. This man was instructed. Greek, 
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the way of the Lord; and being | 


fervent in the spirit, he spake and 
taught diligently the things of the 
Lord, knowing?’ only the baptism 
of John. 

26 And he began to speak bold- 


a@ Rom.12.11. James 5.16. bc, 19.3. 


THE ACTS: 


[A.D. 56, 


ly in the synagogue: whom when 
Aquila and Priscilla had heard, 
they took him unto them, and ex- 
pounded unto him the way of God 
more © perfectly. 

27 And when he was disposed 


ce Heb.6.1. 2 Pet. 3.18. 


was catechised. He was instructed, in 
some degree, into the knowledge of 
the Christian religion. By whom this | 

_ was done we have noinformation. {Jn 
the right way of the Lord. The word 
way often refers to doctrine. Matt. 
xxi. 32. It means here that he had 
been correctly taught in regafd to the | 
Messiah, yet his knowledge was im- 
perfect, ver. 26. The amount of his 
knowledge seems to have been, (1.) 
He had correct views of the Messiah to 
come—views which he had derived 
from the study of the Old Testament. 
He was expecting a Saviour that 
would be humble, obscure, and a sacri- 
fice, in opposition to the prevailing no- 
tions of the Jews. (2.) He had heard 
of John; had embraced his doctrine; 
and probably had been baptized with 
reference to him that was to come. 
Comp. Matt. iii. 2. Acts xix.4. But 
it is clear that he had not heard that 
Jesus was the Messiah. With his cor- 
rect views in regard to the coming of 
the Messiah, he was endeavoring to in- 
struct and reform his countrymen, 
He was just in the state of mind to¥ 
welcome the announcement that the 
Messiah had come, and to embrace 
Jesus of Nazareth as the hope of the 
nation. | Being fervent in the spirit. 
Being zealous and ardent. See Notes 
on Rom, xii. 11. 4 Taught diligently. 
Defended with zeal and ecarmestness 
his views ofthe Messiah. 4] The things 
of the Lord. The doctrines pertaining 
to the Messiah as far as he understood 
them. {| Anowing only the baptism of 

John. Whether he had himself heard 
John, and been baptized by him, has 
been made a question which can not 
now be decided. It is not necessary, 
however, to suppose this, as it seems 
that the knowledge of John’s preach- 
ing and baptism had been propagated 
extensively in other nations besides 

Judea, chap. xix. 1-3. The Messiah 
was expected about that time. The 
foreign Jews would be waiting for 
him; and the news of John’s minis- 
try, doctrine, and success would be 


rapidly propagated from synagogue to 


synagogue in the surrounding nations. 
Joln preached repentance, and bap- 
tized with reference to him that was 
to come after him (chap. xix. 4), and 


| this doctrine Apoltos seems to have 


embraced. 

26. And expounded. Explained. {J The 
way of God. Gaye him full and ample 
instructions respecting the Messiah 
having already come, and respecte 
the nature of his work. - 

27. Into Achaia. See Notes on chap. 
xviii. 12. {The brethren wrote. The 
brethrenat Ephesus. Why he was dis- 
posed to go into Achaia the historian 
does notinform us. But he had heard 
of the success of Paul there; of the 
Church which he had established; of 
the opposition of the Jews; and it 
was doubtless with a desire to estab- 
lish that Church, and with a wish to 
convince his unbelieving countrymen 
that their views of the Messiah were 
erroneous, and that Jesus of Nazareth 
corresponded with the predictions of 
the prophets, that he went there. 
Many of the Greeks at Corinth were 
greatly captivated with his winnin 
eloquence (1 Cor, i. 12; iii. 4, 5), an 
his going there was the occasion of 
some unhappy divisions that sprung 


upin theChurch. Butinall this here- _ 


tained the confidence and love of Paul. 
1 Cor.i., iii. It was thus shown that 
Paul was superior to envy, and that 
great success by one minister neednot 
excite the envy, or alienate the confi- 
dence and good willofanother. ¥ Help- 
ed them much. Strengthened them, and 
aided them in their controversies with 
the unbelieving Jews. YJ Which had 
believed through grace. The words 
“through grace’? may either refer to 
Apollos, or to the Christians who had 
believed. If to him, it means that he 
was enabled by grace to strengthen 
the brethren there; if to them, it means 
that they had been led to believe by 
the grace or favor of God. Either in- 
terpretation makes good sense. Our 
translation has adopted that which is 
most natural and obvious. 

28. Hor he mightily convinced the Jews. 


* 


~ 


{ae 


disciples. 


A.D. 56.] 


to pass into Achaia, the brethfen 
wrote, exhorting the disciples «to 


“receive him; who, when he was 


come, helped *them much which 
had believed * through grace : 

28 For he mightily convinced 
the Jews, and that publicly, show- 
ing by‘the Scriptures that Jesus 
twas Christ. 

CHAPTER XIX. 


ee A ND it came to pass, that, while 


Apollos * was at Corinth, 


a 1 Cor. 3.6. 6 Eph. 2.8. 
1 or, is the Christ, ver. 5. 


¢ John 6.39, 
d 1 Cor. 3. 5,6. 
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Paul, having passed through the 
upper coasts, came to Ephesus; 
and finding certain disciples, 

2 He said unto them, have ye 
received the Holy Ghost since ye 
believed? And-they said unto 
him, We have not “ so much as 
heard whether there be any Holy 
Ghost. 

3 And he said unto them, Unto 
what then were ye baptized? And 
they said, Unto/ John’s baptism. 


ec.8.16. 1Sam.3.7. Sf ¢. 18, 25. 


He did it by strong arguments; he 


bore down all opposition, and-effectu- 
ally silenced them. 4] And that publicly. 
In his public preaching in the syna- 
gogue and elsewhere. 4] Showing by the 
Scriptures. Proving from the Old Tes- 
tament. Showing that Jesus of Naz- 
areth corresponded with the account 
of the Messiah given by the prophets. 
See Notes on John v. 39. {J hat Jesus 
was Christ. See the margin. That Je- 
sus of Nazareth was the Messiah. 


CHAPTER XIX: 


1. While Apollos was at Corinth. It is 
probable that he remained there a con- 
siderable time. | Paul, having passed 
through the upper coasts. The upper, 
or more elevated regions of Asia Mi- 
nor. The writer refers here particu- 
larly to the provinces of Phrygia and 
Galatia, chap. xviii. 23. These regions 
were called upper, because they were 
situated on the high table-land in the 
interior of Asia Minor, while Ephesus 
was in the low maritime regions, and 
ealled the low country. {| Came to 
Ephesus. Agreeably to his promise, 
chap. xviii. 21. And finding certain 
Certain persons who had 
been baptized into John’s baptism, 
and who had embraced John’s doc- 
trine that the Messiah was soon to ap- 
pear, vs.3,4. Itis very clear that they 
had not yet heard that he had come, or 
that the Holy Ghost was given. They 
were evidently in the same situation 
as Apollos. See Notes on ch. xviii. 25. 

2. Have ye received the Holy Ghost? 
Have ye received the extraordinary 
effusions and miraculous influences of 
the Holy Ghost? Paul would not 
doubt that, if they had ‘‘believed,”’ 
they had received the ordinary con- 
verting influences of the Holy Spirit 


—for it was one of his favorite doc- 
trines that the Holy Spirit renews the 
heart. But, besides this, the miracu- 
lous influences of the Spirit were con- 
ferred on many societies of believers. 
The power of speaking with tongues, 
or of working miracles, was imparted 
as an evidence of the presence of God, 
and of their acceptance with him, chap. 
x. 45,46. 1 Cor. xiv. It was natural 
for Paul to ask whether this evidence 
of the divine favor has been granted 
to them. {4 Since ye believed. Since you 
embraced the doctrine of John that 
the Messiah was soon to come, { We 
have not so much as heard, ete? This 
seems to be a very strange answer. 
Yet we are to remember, (1.) That 
these were mere disciples of John’s 
doctrine, and that his preaching re- 
lated particularly to the Messiah, and 
not to the Holy Ghost. (2.) It does 
not even appear that they had heard 
that the Messiah had come, or had 
heard of Jesus of Nazareth, vs. 4, 5. 
(3.) It is not remarkable, therefore, 
that they had no clear conceptions of 
the character and operations of the 
Holy Ghost. Yet, (4.) They were just 
in that state of mind that they were 
willing to embrace the doctrine when 
it was proclaimed to them, thus show- 
ing that they were really under the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit. God may 
often produce important changes in 
the hearts and lives of sinners, even 
where they have no clear and system- 
atic views of religious doctrines. In 
all such cases, however, there will be 
a readiness of heart to embrace the 
truth where it is made known. 

38. Unto what. Unto what faith or doc- 
trine. What did you profess to believe 
when you were baptized. {J Unio John’s 
baptism. See Notes on chap. xviii. 26. 
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4 Then said Paul, John “ verily 
baptized with the baptism of re- 
pentance,’ saying unto the people 
that they should believe on him 
which should come after him, that 
is, on Christ Jesus. 

5 When they heard this, they 
were baptized in the name ° of the 
Lord Jesus. 


@ Matt. 3. 


1. & John 1.15, 27,30. 
e c,8.16. 1 Cor. 1.13. d c.8.17. 


THE ACTS. 


# 


[A.D.56. 


“6 And when Paul had laid @ his 
hands upon them, the Holy Ghost 
came on them;* and they spake’ 
with tongues, / and prophesied. 

7 And all the men were about 
twelve. 
8 And he went into the syna- 
gogue, and spake boldly for the 
space of three months, disputing, 
ec.2.4; 10.46. : Ff 1 Cor. 14. 1, ete. 


4. John verily baptized. John did in- 
deed baptize. §] With the baptism of re- 
pentance. .Having special reference to 
repentance, or as a profession that they 
did repent of their sins. See Notes on 
Matt. iii.6. | Saying unto the people. 
The design of his preaching was to 
turn the people from their sins, and to 

repare them for the coming of the 

essiah. He therefore directed their 
attention principally to him that was 
tocome. Johni.15, 
Christ Jesus: These are the words of 
Paul, explaining what John taught. 
Jolm taught them to believe in the 
Messiah, and Paul now showed them 
that the Messiah was Jesus of Naza- 
reth. The argument of Paul is, that 
it was highly proper for them now to 
profes8 publicly that Saviour to whom 
John had borne such explicit testi- 
mony. 
whom John came to prepare the way; 
and as you haye embraced John’s 
doctrine, you ought now publicly to 
acknowledge that Redeemer by bap- 
tism in his name.”’ 

5. When they heard this. When they 
heard what Paul had_said respecting 
the nature of John’s baptism. {| They 
were baptized, ete. As there is no oth- 
er instance in the New Testament of 
any persons having been rebaptized, 
it has been made a question by some 
critics whether it was done here; and 
they have supposed that all this is the 
narrative of Luke respecting what 
took place under the ministry of John, 
to wit: that he told them to believe 


on Christ Jesus, and then baptized | 


them in his name. But this is a most 
foreed construction; and it is evident 


that these persons were rebaptized by | 
For, (1.) This 


the direction of Paul. 
is the obvious interpretation of the 
passage—that which would strike all 
persons as correct, unless there were 
some previous theory to support. 
(2.) It was not a matter of fact that 


22-27. YJ That is, on | 


“Jesus is the Messiah for | 


John baptized in the name of Christ 
Jesus. His was the baptism of re- 
pentance; and there is not the slight- 
est evidence that he ever used the 
name of Jesus in the form of baptism. 
(3.) If it be the sense of the passage 
that John baptized them in the name 
of Jesus, then this verse is a mere rep- 
etition of ver. 4; a tautology of which 
the sacred writers would not be guilty. 
(4.) It is evident that the persons on 
whom Paul laid his hands (verse 6), 
and those who were baptized, were 
the same. But these were the per- 
sons who heard (ver. 5) what was said. 
The narrative is continwous, all parts 
of it cohering together as relating to 
a transaction that occurred at the 
same time. If the obvious interpreta- 
tion of the passage be the true one, it — 
follows that the baptism of John was 
not strictly Christian baptism. It 
was the baptism of repentance; a bap- 
tism designed to prepare the way for 
the introduction of the kingdom of 
the Messiah. It will not follow, how- 
ever, from this that Christian baptism 
is now eyer to be repeated. For this, 
there is no warrant in the New Tes- 
tament. There is no Command to re- 
peat it, as in the case of the Lord’s 
Supper; and the nature and design of 
the ordinance evidently supposes that 
it is to be performed but once. The 
disciples of John were rebaptized, not 
because baptism is designed to be re- 
peated, but because they never had 
been, in fact, baptized in the manner 
prescribed by the Lord Jesus. J Zz 
the name of the Lord Jesus. See Notes 
on chap. ii. 38. 

6. And when Paul laid his hands, ete. 
See Notes on chapter viii.17. And 
they spake with tongues. See Notes on 
clfap. ii. 4; x. 46. [And prophesied. 
See Notes on chap. ii. 17; xi. 27. 

i 7. And all the men. The whole num- 
er, a 
8. Persuading the things. Endeayor- 


A.D.57.] 


“and persuading ’ the things con- 
cerning the kingdom of God. 

9 But when divers were harden- 
ed, ¢ and believed not, but spake 
evil ¢ of that * way before the mul- 
titude, he departed ‘from them, 
and separated the disciples, dis- 
puting daily in the school of one 


Tyrannus. 
@ c. 18.19. 6 ¢. 28, 28. e¢ Rom.11,% Heb,3. 13. 
d@ 2Tim.1.15. 2 Pet.2.2. Jude 10. eé ver. 23. 
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10 And this continued by the 
space 7 of two years; so that all 
they which dwelt in Asia” heard 
the word of the Lord Jesus, both 
Jews and Greeks. 

11 And God wrought special é 
miracles by the hands of Paul: 

12 So that from his body were 
brought unto the sick handker- 


f 1 Tim. 6.5. g ¢.20. 31. 
hc. 20.18, « Mark 16. 20, 


ing to persuade them of the truth of 
what was affirmed respecting the 
kingdom of God. 

9. But when divers. When some were 
hardened. {| Were hardened. When 
their hearts were hardened, and they 
became violently opposed to the Gos- 
pel. When the truth made no im- 
pression on them. The word harden, 
as applied to the heart, is often used 
to denote insensibility, and opposi- 
tion to the Gospel. {| But spake evil 
of that way. Of the Gospel—the way, 
path, or manner in which God saves 
men. See Acts xvi. 17; xviii. 26. 
Matt. vii. 13,14. j Separated the disci- 
ples. Removed them from the influ- 
ence and society of those who were 
seeking to draw them away from the 
faith. This is often the best way to 
prevent the evil influence of others. 
Christians, if they wish to preserve 
their minds calm and peaceful; if 
they wish to avoid the agitations of 
conflict, and the temptations of those 
who would lead them astray, should 
withdraw from their society, and seek 
the fellowship of their Christian 
brethren. | Disputing daily. This is 
not a happy translation. The word 


~ used here (duadeyduevos) does not of 


necessity denote disputation or conten- 
tion, but is often used in a good sense 
of reasoning (Acts xvii. 2; xviii. 4, 19; 
xxiv. 25), or of public preaching. Acts 
xx. 7,9. Itis used in this sense here, 
and denotes that Paul taught public- 
ly, or reasoned on the subject of re- 
ligion in this place. [Jn the school of 
one Tyrannus. Who this Tyrannus 
was is not known. It is probable 
that he was a Jew, who was engaged 

this employment, and who might 


Mot be unfavorably disposed toward 


Christians. In his school, or in the 
room which he occupied for teaching, 
Paul instructed the people when he 
was driyen from the synagogue. 
Christians at that time had no chureh- 


es, and they were obliged to assemble | 
in any place where it might be con- 
venient to conduct public worship. 

10. This continued. This public in- 
struction. | By the space, ete. For 
two whole years. {[Sothatall. Thatis, 
the great mass of the people. 4 That 
dwelt in Asia. In*that province of 
Asia Minor of which Ephesus was the 
principal city. The name Asia was 
used sometimes to denote that single 
province. See Notes on Acts ii. 9. 
Ephesus was the capital; and there 
was, of course, a constant and large 
influx of people there for the purposes 
of commerce and worship. {{ Heard 
the word of the Lord Jesus. Heard the 
doctrine respecting the Lord Jesus. 

11. Special miracles. Miracles that 
were remarkable; that were not com- 
mon, or that were very unusual (ov 
Tas TuXovcas). This expression is 
classic Greek. Thus Longinus says of 
Moses that he was no common man 
—<dvy’ 6 Tiywy aviip. 

12. So that from his body. That is, 
those handkerchiefs which had been 
applied to his body, which he had 
used, or which he had touched. An 
instance somewhat similar to this oc- 
curs in the case of the woman who 
was healed by touching the hem of 
the Saviour’s garment. © Matt. ix. 20- 
22. YJ Unto the sick. The sick who 
were at a distance, and who were un- 
able to go where he was. Ifit be ask- 
ed why this was done, it may be ob- 
served, (1.) That the working of mira- 
cles in that region would greatly con- 
tribute to the spread of the Gospel. 
(2.) We are not to suppose that there 
was any efficacy in the aprons thus 
brought, or in the mere fact that they 
had touched the body of Paul, auy 
more than there was in the hem of 
the Saviour’s garment which the 
woman touched, or in the clay which 
he made use of to open the eyes of 
the blind man. John viii. 6. (8.) In 


* 
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chiefs * or aprons, and the diseases | 
departed from them, and the evil 
spirits went out of them. 

183 Then certain of the vagabond 
Jews, exorcists, took upon them | 
® to call over them which had evil 
*~a ¢.5.15. b Mark 9.38. Luke 9.49. 


THE ACTS. 


[A.D. 58, 


spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, 
saying, We adjure * you by Jesus, 
whom Paul preacheth. 

14 And there were seven sons 
of one Scevz,, a Jew, and chief of 
the priests, which did so. 

¢ Josh. 6. 26. 


this instance, the fact that the mira- 
cles were wrought in this manner by 
garments which had touched his body, 
was @ mere sign, or an evidence to the 
persons concerned, that it was done 
by the instrumentality of Paul, as the 
fact that the Saviour put his fingers 
into the ears of a deaf man, and spit 
and touched his tongue (Mark vii. 33), 
was an evidence to those who saw it | 
that the power of healing came from 
him. The bearing of these aprons to 
the sick was, therefore, merely evi- 
dence to all concerned that miraculous | 
power was given to Paul. 4 Handker- | 
chiefs. The word used here (covdépre) | 
is of Latin origin, and properly de- 
notes a piece of linen with which sweat 
was wiped from the face; and then 
any piece of linen used for tying up, | 
or containing any thing. In Luke 
xix. 20, it denotes the ‘‘napkin’’ in) 
which the talent of the unprofitable 
servant was concealed; in John xi. 
44; xx. 7, the ‘‘napkin’’ which was 
used to bind up the face of the dead | 
applied to Lazarus and to our Sa¥- 
iour. J Or aprons—oimexivSia. This 
is also a Latin word, and means liter- 
ally a half girdle, or covering half the 
person—a piece of cloth which was 
girded round the waist to preserve 
the clothes of those who were en- 
gaged in any kind of work. The word 
aprons expresses the idea. | And the | 
diseases departed. The sick were heal- 
ed. {| And the evil spirits. See Notes 
on Matt. iv. 24. It is evident that 
this power of working miracles would 
contribute greatly to Paul’s success | 
among the people. 

13, The vagabond Jews. Greek, Jews 
going about—reprepxopuévwyv. The word | 
vagabond with us is now commonly 
used in a bad sense, to denote a va- 
grant; a man who has no home; an 
idle, worthless fellow. The word, 
however, properly means one wander- 
ing from place to place, without any 
settled habitation, from whatever 
cause itmay be. Here it denotes those 
Jews who wandered from place to 
place, practising exorcism. {Zzor- | 


* 


cists—éEopxist@v. This word proper- 
ly denotes those who went about pre- 
tending to be able to expel evil spirits, 
or to cure diseases hy charms, incan- 
tations, ete. The word is derived from 
opkiw, orkizo, to bind with an oath. 
It was applied in this sense, because 
those who pretended to be able to ex- 
pel demons used the formula of an 
oath, or adjured them, to compel them 
to leave the possessed persons. Com- 


pare Matt. xii. 27. They commonly 


| used the name of God, or called on the 


demons in the name of God to leave 
the person. Here they used the name 
Jesus to command them to come out. 
Such wanderers and pretenders are 
common in Oriental countries now. 
See Land and the Book, vol. i., 224, 510. 
{| To call over them. To name, or to use 
his name as sufficient to expel the evil 
spirit. {The name of the Lord Jesus. 
The reasons why they attempted this 
were, (1.) That Jesus had expelled 
many evilspirits; and, (2.) That it was 
in his name that Paul had wrought 
his miracles. Perhaps they supposed 
there was some charm in this name to 
expel them. {We adjure you. We 
bind you by an oath; we command 
you as under the solemnity of an oath. 
Mark v.7%. 1 Thess. v. 27. Itis a form 
of putting one under oath. 1 Kings 
ii. 48. Gen, xxiy. 87. 2 Kings xi. 4. 
Neh. xiii. 25 (Septuagint). That this 
art was practised then, or attempted, 
is abundantly proved from Irenzus, 
Origen, and Josephus (Antiq., b. viii., 


| eh.2,$5). See Doddridge. The com- 


mon name which was used was the 
incommunicable name of God, JEHO- 
VAu, by pronouncing which, in a pe- 
culiar way, it was pretended they had 
the power of expelling demons. 

14. One Sceva. Scevyais a Greek name, 
but nothing more is known of him. 
| Chief of the priests. 


the Jews, as it is wholly improbable 
that his sons would be wandering ex- 
orcists. But it denotes that he was 
ofthe sacerdotal order. He was a Jew- 
ish chief priest; a priest of distine- 


This can note 
mean that he was high-priest among — 


. 


i / 


\ 


i= 


AD.58.] 


15 And the evil spirit answered 
and said, Jesus I know, and Paul 
I know; but @yho are ye? 

_ 16 And the man in whom the 
evil spirit was leaped “ on them, 
and overcame them, and prevailed 
against them, so that they fled out 
of that house naked and wounded. 

17 And this was known to all 


a. Luke 8. 29. b Luke 1.65. ¢.2.43; 5.5,11. 
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the Jews and Greeks also dwell- 
ing at Ephesus; and fear ® fell on 
them all, and the name of the 
Lord Jesus was magnified. , 

18 And many that believed 
came, and confessed,° and showed 
their deeds. 

19 Many of them also which 


used curious arts brought their 
¢ Matt.3.6. Rom, 10.10. 


tion, and had held the office ofa ruler. 
The Word chief priest, in the New Tes- 
tament, usually refers to men of the 
sacerdotal order who were also rulers 
in the Sanhedrim. 

15. Jesus [know. His power to cast 
out devils I know. Comp. Matt. viii. 
29. Paul Tknow. Paul’s power to 
cast out devils, ver.12. But who are 
ye? What power have you over eyil 
spirits? By what right do you at- 
tempt to expel them? The meaning 
is, ‘‘you belong neither to Jesus nor 
Paul, and you have no right or au- 
thority to attempt to work miracles 
in the name of either.’ 

16. Leaped on them. Several such in- 
stances are recorded of the extraordi- 
nary power and rage of those who 
were possessed with evil spirits. Mark 
y.3; ix. 29. Luke ix. 42. 

17. The name of the Lord Jesus was 
magnified. Acquired increasing hon- 
or. The transaction showed that the 
miracles performed in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, by Paul, were real, and 
were wrought in attestation of the 
truth of the doctrine which he taught. 
Impostors could not work such mira- 
cles; and they who pretended to be 
able to do it only exposed themselves 
to the rage of the evil spirits. It was 
thus shown that there was a real, vital 
difference between Paul and these im- 
postors, and their failure only served 
to extend his reputation and the pow- 
er of the Gospel. 

18. Their deeds. Their actions; their 
evil course of life. The direct refer- 
ence here is to the magical arts which 
had been used, but the word may also 
be designed to denote iniquity in gen- 
eral. They who make a profession of 
religion will be willing to confess their 
transgressions, and no man can have 
evidence that he is truly renewed who 
is not willing to confess as well as to 
forsake his sins. Rom. x.10. Proy. 
xxviii. 13. ‘‘He that covereth his sins 
shall not prosper; but whoso confess- 

O 


eth and forsaketh them shall find mer- 
cy. 

19. Curious arts. Arts or practices 
requiring skill, address, cunning. The 
word used here (aepizoye) denotes 
properly those things that require 
care or skill, and was thus applied to 
the arts ofmagic, jugglery, and sleight 
of hand, that were practiced so ex- 
tensively in Eastern countries. That 
such arts were practiced at Ephesus 
is well known. The Hphesian letters, 
by which incantations and charms 
were supposed to be produced, were 
much celebrated. They seem to have 
consisted of certain combinations of 
letters or words, which, by being pro- 
nounced with certain intonations of 
voice, were believed to be effectnal in 
expelling diseases, or evil spirits; or 
which, by being written on parchment 
and worn, were. supposed to operate 
as amulets, or charms, to guard from 
evil spirits or from danger. Thus Plu- 
tarch (Sympos., 7) says, ‘‘The magi- 
cians compel those who are possessed 
with a demon to recite and pronounce 
the Hphesian letters, in a certain order, 
by themselves.’ Thus Clemens Alex. 
(Strom. ii.) says, ‘‘ Androcydes, a Pyth- 
agorean, says that the letters which are 
called Ephesian, and which are so cele- 
brated; are symbols,” ete. Erasmus 
says (Adagg. Cent., 2) that there were 
certain marks and magical words 
among the Ephesians, by using which 
they succeeded in every undertaking. 
Eustath. ad Hom., Odys. 7, says ‘‘that 
those letters were incantations which 
Croesus used when on the funeral pile, 
and which greatly befriended him.”’ 
He adds that, in the war between the 
Milesians and Ephesians, the latter 
were thirteen times saved from ruin 
by the use of these letters. See Gro- 
tiusandKuinoel. 4] Brought their books. 
Books which explained the arts, or 
which contained the magical forms 
and incantations—perhaps pieces of 
parchment, on which were written the 
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books together, aud burned them 
before all men ; and they counted 
the price of them, and found 7 
fifty thousand pieces of silver. 


@ ¢, 12. 24, 
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20 So mightily grew “the word 
of God, and prevailed. 
21 After? these t s were end-_ 


ed, Paul purposed in the spirit, 
6 Gal. 2.1. 


letters which were to be used in the 
incantationsandcharms. {]/And burn- 
ed them before allmen. Publicly. Their 
arts and offences had been public, and 
they sought now to wndo the eyil, as 
much as lay in their power, as exten- 
sively as they had doneit. And they 
counted. The price was estimated. By 
whom this was done does not appear. 
Probably it was not done by those who 
had been engaged in this business, and 
who had suffered the loss, but by the 
people, who were amazed at the sacri- 
fice, and who were astonished at their 
folly in thus destroying their own 
property. Fifty thousand pieces of 
silver. What coin the word (apyupiou) 
here translated silver denotes, it is im- 
possible to tell, and consequently the 
precise value of this sacrifice can not 
be ascertained. Ifit refers to the Jew- 
ish shekel, the sum would be $25,000, 
as the shekel was worth about half a 
dollar. If it refers to Grecian or Ro- 
man coin—which is much more prob- 
able, as this was a heathen country, 
where the Jewish coin would not, 
probably, be much used—the value 
would be much less. Probably, how- 
ever, it refers to the Attie drachn 
which was a silver coin worth abou 
9d. sterling, or not far from 17 cents, 
and then the value would be about 
$8500. The precise value is not ma- 
terial. It was a large sum; and it is 
recorded to show that Christianity had 
power to induce men to forsake arts 
that were most lucrative, and to de- 
stroy the means of extending and per- 
petuating those arts, however valua- 
ble in a pecuniary point of view they 
might be. Weare to remember, how- 
ever, that this was not the intrinsic 
value of these books, but only their yal- 
ue as books of incantation. In them- 
selves they might have been of very 
little worth. The universal prevalence 
of Christianity would make much that is 
now esteemed valuable property utterly 
worthless, as, for example, all that is 
used in gambling; in fraud; in coun- 
terfeiting; in distilling ardent spirits 
for drink; in the slaye-trade; and in 
attempts to impose on and defraud 
mankind. 

20. So mightily grew the word of God. 


So powerfully. It had such efficacy 
and power in this wicked city. That 
power must have been mighty which 
would thus make them willing not 
only to cease to practice imposition, 
but to give up all hopes of future. 
gains, and to destroy their pro y- 
On this instructive narrative we May 
remark, (1.) That religion has power 
to break the hold of sinners on unjust 
and dishonest means of living. (2.) 
That those who have been engaged in 
an unchristian and dishonorable prac- 
tice will abandon it when they become 
Christians. (3.) That their abhorrence 
of their former course will be, and 
ought to be, expressed as publicly as 
was the offence. (4.) That the evil 
practice will be abandoned at any sac- 
rifice, however great. The question 
will be, what is right ; not what will it 
cost. Property, in the view of a con- 
verted man, is nothing when compared 
with a good conscience. (5.) This 
conduct of those who had used curi- 
ous arts shows us what ought to be 
done by those who have been engaged 
in any evil course of life, and who are 
then converted. If what they did 
when they were converted was right 
—and who can doubt it ?—it settles a 
great principle on which young con- 
verts should act. Ifa man has been 
engaged in the slave-trade, he will 
aband 

sell his ship to one who he knows will 
continue the traffic. His property 
should be withdrawn from the busi- 
ness publicly, either by being destroy- 
ed, or by being converted to a useful 
purpose. Ifa man has been a distill- 
er of ardent spirits as a drink, his duty 
will be to forsake his evil course. 
Nor will it be his duty to sell his dis- 
tillery to one who will continue the 
business, but to withdraw his prop- 
erty from it publicly, either by destroy- 
ing it, or converting it to some useful 
purpose. Ifa man has been engaged 
in the traffic in ardent spirits, his duty 
is not to sell his stock to those who 
will continue the sale of the poison, 
but to withdraw it from public use— 
converting it to some useful purpose, 
ifhe can; ifnot, by destroying it. AIL 
that has ever been said by money-loy- 


—_se 


~ 


; 


on it, and his duty will not be to — 
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when he had passed through Mac- 
edonia and Achaia, to go to Jeru- 
salem, saying, After I have been 
there, I must also see Rome.* 

22 So he sent into Macedonia 
two of them that ministered unto 
him, Timotheus and Erastus ;° but 

6 Rom. 16,23. 2 Tim, 4. 20. 
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he himself stayed in Asia for a 
season. 

23 And the same time there 
arose no small stir ¢ about that 
way. 

24 For a certain man named 
Demetrius, a silversmith, which 

e 2 Cor.1.8; 6.9. 


3 @ Rom, 15, 23-28. 
* distillers, or venders ofardent spir- 
Ss, about the loss which they would 


sustain by abandoning the business, 
might have been said by these practi- 
tioners of curious arts in Ephesus. 
And if the excuses of rum-selling men 
are valid, their conduct was folly; and 
they should either have continued the 
business of practising ‘‘curious arts’’ 
after they were converted, or should 
have sold their ‘‘books”’ to those who 
would haye continuedit. For assured- 
ly it was not worse to practice jug- 
glery and fortune-telling than it is to 
destroy the bodies and souls of men 
by the traffic in ardent spirits. And 
yet, how few men there are in Chris- 
tian lands who practice on the princi- 
ple of these honest, but comparatively 
unenlitened men at Ephesus. i 

21. After these things were ended. Aft- 
er the Gospel was firmly established 
at Ephesus, so that his presence there 
was no longer necessary. | Purposed 
in the spirit. Resolved in his mind. 
I When he had passed through Macedo- 
nia and Achaia. In these places he 
had founded flourishing churches. It 
is probable that his main object in this 
visit was to take up a collection for 
the poor saints at Jerusalem. See 
Notes on Rom. xv. 25, 26. 4 Zo go to 
Jerusalem. To bear the contribution 
of the Gentile churches to the poor 
and oppressed Christians in Judea. 
4 Z must also see Rome. See Notes on 
Rom. xy. 24. He did go to Rome, but 
he went in chains, as a prisoner. 

22. Timotheus. Timothy. He was a 
proper person to send there to visit 
the churches, as he had been there be- 
fore with Paul, when they were estab- 
lished, chap. xvi. 3; xvii. 14. 4 And 
Erastus. Erastus was chamberlain of 
Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23), or, more prop- 
erly, the treasurer of the city (see Notes 
on that place), and he was, therefore, 
a very proper person to be sent with 
Timothy for the purpose of making 
the collection for the poor at Jerusa- 
lem. Paul had wisdom enough to em- 
ploy a man accustomed to moneyed 


transactions in making a collection. 
On this collection his heart was intent, 
and he afterward went up with it to 
Jerusalem. See 2 Cor. viii., ix., and 
Notes on Rom. xy. 25, 26. [ Staid in 
Asia. At Ephesus. { Hor a@ season. 
How long is uncertain. He waited 
for a convenient opportunity to follow 
them, probably intending to do it as 
soon as they had fully prepared the 
way for the collection. See Paley’s 
Hore Pauline, p. 1, chap. ii. 

23. No small stir. No little excite- 
ment, disturbance, or tumult (tapa- 
xos). Comp. chap. xvii. 4,5. {] About 
that way. Respecting the doctrines 
of Christianity which Paul preached. 
See Notes on chap. ix. 2; xviii. 26; 
Kix Oe 

24. A silversmith. The word usedhere 
denotes one who works in silver in 
any way, either in making money, in 
stamping silver, or in forming utensils 
of it. Itis probable that the employ- 
ment of this man was confined to the 
business here specified, that of making 
shrines, as his complaint (vs. 26, 27) 
implied that destroying this would be 
sufficient to throw them out of all 
employment. {J Silver shrines—vaods. 
Temples. The word shrine properly 
means a case, small chest, or box; par- 
ticularly applied to a box in which sa- 
cred things are deposited. Hence we 
hear of the shrines for relics.— Webster. 
The word shrines here denotes small 
portable temples, or edifices, made of 
silver, so as to resemble the Temple of 
Diana, and probably containinga silver 
image of the goddess. Such shrines 
would be purchased by devotees and 
by worshippers of the goddess, and by 
strangers, who would be desirous of 
possessing a representation of one of 
the seven wonders of the world. See 
Notes on ver. 27. The great number 
of persons that came to Ephesus for 
her worship would constitute an am- 
ple sale for productions of this kind, 
and make the manufacture a profitable 
employment. It is well known that 
pagans every where are accustomed to 
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made silver shrines for Diana, 
brought no small“ gain unto the 
craftsmen ; 

25 Whom he called together 
with the workmen of like occupa- 
tion, and said, Sirs, ye know that 
by this craft we have our wealth. 

26 Moreover, ye see and hear, 


that not alone at Ephesus, but al- 
a@ c. 16,16, 19. 6 Rey. 18, 11. 
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most throughout all Asia, this 
Paul hath persuaded and turned 
away much people, saying that ° 
they be no gods which are made 
with hands: 

27 So that not only this our 
craft is in danger to be set at 
naught, but also that the temp 


of the great goddess Diana sho 
c Psa. 115.4. “Isa. 44. 10-20, 


carry with them small images, or rep- 
resentations of their gods, as an amu- 
let, orcharm. The Romans had such 
images in all their houses, called Len- 
ates, or household gods. <A similar 
thing is mentioned as early as the time 
of Laban (Gen. xxxi. 19), whose images 
Rachel had stolen and taken with her. 
Comp. Judg. xvii. 5. ‘*The man Micah 
had an house of gods.” 1LSam. xix. 15. 
Hos. iii.4. These images were usually 
inclosed in a box, case, or chest, made 
of wood, iron, orsilver; and probably, 
as here, usually made to resemble the 
Temple where the idol was worship- 
ped. 4] Diana. This was a celebrated 
goddess of the heathen, and one of the 
twelve superior deities. In the heay- 
ens she was Luna, or Meni(the moon); 
on earth, Diana; and in hell, Hecate. 
She was sometimes represented with 
a crescent on her head, a bow in her 
hand, and dressed in a hunting habit; 
at other times with a triple face, and 
with instruments of torture. She was 
commonly regarded as the goddess of 
hunting. She was also worshipped 
under the various names of Lucina, 
Proserpine, Trivia, ete. She was also 
represented with a great number of 
beasts, to denote her being the foun- 
tain of blessings, or as distributing her 
benefits to each in their proper sta- 
tion. She was worshipped in Egypt, 
Athens, Cilicia, and among heathen 
nations generally; but the most cele- 
brated place of her worship was Ephe- 
sus, a city peculiarly dedicated to her. 
4 Zo the crafismen. To the laborers 
employed under Demetrius in the 
manufacture of shrines. 

25. With the workmen of like occupa- 
tion. Those who were in his employ, 
and all others engaged in the same 
business. As they would be all af- 
fected in the same way, it was easy to 
produce an excitement among them 
all. Sirs. Greek, men. 4] By this craft. 
By this business or occupation. This 
is our trade. “| Our wealth. Greek, our 


acquisition; our property. Weare de- 
pendent on it fora living. It does not 
mean that they were ich, but that they 
relied on this for a subsistence. That 
it was a lucrative business is appa- - 
rent, but it is not affirmed that they 
were in fact rich. : 

26. Yeseeandhear. Youseeat Ephe- 
sus, and you hear the same in other 
places. 9 Throughout all Asia. All Asia 
Minor; or perhaps the province of 
which Ephesus was the capital. See 
Notes on chap. ii. 9. Zhis Paul hath 
persuaded. We have here the noble 
testimony ofa heathen to the zeal and 
success of the ministry of Paul. It is 
an acknowledgment that his labors 
had been most strikingly successful in 
turning the people from idolatry. 
{| Saying that they be na gods, ete. See 
Notes on ehap. xiv. 14, 15. 

27. So that not only, ete. The grounds 
of the charge which Demetrius made 
against Paul were two: first, that the 
business of the craftsmen would be 
destroyed—usually the first thing 
that strikes the mind of a sinner who 
is influenced by self-interest alone; 
and, second, that the worship of Diana ~ 
would cease if Paul and his fellow-la- 
borers were suffered to continue their 
efforts. {| Zhis our craft. This busi- 
ness in which we are engaged, and on 
which we are dependent. Greck, this 
part (76 «épos) Which pertains to us. 
‘| To be set at naught. To be brought 
into contempt. It will become so 
much an object of ridicule and con- 
tempt that we shall have no farther 
employment. Greek, ‘‘/s in danger 
of coming into refutation —eis amedey- 
pov. As that which is refuted by ar- 
gument is deemed useless, so the word 
comes also to signify that which is 
useless, or which is an object of con- 
tempt or ridicule. We may here re- 
mark, (1.) That the extensive preya- 
lence of the Christian religion would 
destroy many kinds of business in 
which men now engage. 


It would — 
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be despised,“ and her magnifi- 
cence should be destroyed, whom 
-@ Zeph, 2.11. 
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all Asia and the world? worship-— 
peth. 
61 John 5.19. Rev. 13.8. 


put an end to all that now ministers 
to the pride, vanity, luxury, vice, and 
ambition of men. Let religion pre- 
vail, and wars would cease, and all the 
preparations for war which now em- 
ploy so many hearts and hands would 
be useless. Let religion prevail, and 
temperance would prevail also; and 
consequently all the capital and labor 
now employed in distilling and vend- 
ing ardent spirits would be with- 
drawn, and the business be broken up. 
Let religion prevail, and licentious- 
ness would cease; and all the arts 
which ministegto it would be useless. 
Let Christianity prevail, and all that 
goes now to minister to idolatry, and 
the corrupt passions of men, would 
be destroyed. No small part of the 
talent, also, that is now worse than 
wasted in corrupting others by bal- 
lads and songs, by fiction and licen- 
tious tales, would be withdrawn. A 
vast amount of capital and talent 
would thus be at once set at liberty, 


to be employed in nobler and better 


purposes. (2.) The effect of religion 
is often to bring the employments of 
men into shame and contempt. A 
revival of religion often makes the 
business of distilling an object of ab- 
horrence. It pours shame on those 
who are engaged in ministering to the 
vices and luxuries of the world. Re- 
ligion reveals the evil of such a course 
of life, and those vices are banished 
by the mere prevalence of better prin- 
ciples. Yet, (8.) The talent and cap- 
ital thus disengaged is not rendered 
useless. It may be directed to other 
channels and other employments. 
Religion does not make men idle. It 
leads men to devote their talents to 
useful employments, and opens fields 
in which all may toil usefully to them- 
selves and to their fellow-men. If all 
the capital, the genius, and the learn- 
ing which are now wasted, and worse 
than wasted, were to be at once with- 
drawn from their present pursuits, 
they might be profitably employed. 
There is not now a useless man who 
might not be useful; there is not a 
cent wasted which might not be em- 
ployed to advantage in the great work 
of making the world better and hap- 
pier. [But also that the temple of the 
great goddess Diana should be despised. 


This temple, so celebrated, was re- 
garded as one of the seven wonders 
of the world. It was two hundred 
and twenty years in building before 
it was brought to perfection. It was 
built at the expense of all Asia Minor. 
The original object of worship among 
the Ephesians was a small statue o 

Diana, made of wood, but of what 


THE PPUESIAN DIANA. (Montfaucon.) 


kind of wood is unknown. Pliny says 
that the temple was made of cedar, 
but that it was doubtful of what kind 
of wood the image was made. Some 
have said that it was of ebony. Mu- 
cian, who.was three times consul, says 
that the image was made of vine, and 
was never changed, though the tem- 
ple was rebuilt seven times.—Pliny, 
xvi., 79. See Vitruvius, ii.,9. It was 
merely an Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
with many breasts, representing the 
goddess of Nature—under which idea 
Diana was probably worshipped at 
Ephesus. As the original figure be- 
came decayed by age, it was propped 
up by two rods of iron like spits, 
which were carefully copied in the 
image which was afterward made in 
imitation of the first. A temple, most 
magnificent in structure, was built to 
contain the image of Diana, which 
was several times built and rebuilt. 
The first is said to have been com- 
pleted in the reign of Servius Tullins, 
at least 570 years before Christ. An- 
other temple is mentioned as haying 
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28 And when they heard these | 
sayings, they were full of wrath, “ 
and cried out, saying, Great 7s Di- 
ana of the Ephesians! 

29 And the whole city was fill- 
ed with confusion; and having 
caught Gaius ’ and Aristarchus, ¢ 

@ Jer. 50. 38. 6 Rom. 16.28, 1 Cor.1.14. 
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men of Macedonia, Paul’s compan- 
ions in travel, they rushed with 
one accord into the theatre. 

30 And when Paul would have 
entered in unto the people, the ~ 
disciples suffered him not. 

31 And certain of the chief of 


e c.4,10. 


been designed by Ctesiphon, 540 years | 
before the Christian era, and which 
was completed by Daphnis of Miletus 
and a citizen of Ephesus. This tem- 
ple was partially destroyed by fire on 
the very day on which Socrates was 
poisoned, 400 years B.C., and again 
356 years B.C., by the philosopher 
Herostratus, on the day on which Al- 
exander the Great was born. He con- 
fessed, on being put to the torture, 
that the only motive which he had 
was to immortalize his name. The 
four walls, and a few columns only, 
escaped the flames. The temple was 
repaired, and restored to more than | 
its former magnificence, in which, 
says Pliny (Liber xxxvi., c. 14), 220 | 
years were required to bring it to | 
completion. It was four hundred and 
twenty-five feet in length, two hun- 
dred and twenty in breadth, and was | 
supported by one hundred and twen- | 
ty-seven pillars of Parian marble, each 
of which was sixty feet high. These 
pillars were furnished by as many, 
princes, and thirty-six of them were’ 
curiously carved, and the rest were 
finely polished. Each pillar, it is sup- 
posed, with its base, contained one 
hundred and fifty tons of marble. The 
doors and paneling were made of cy- 
press wood, the roof of cedar, and the | 
interior was rendered splendid by dee- 
orations of gold, and by the finest | 
productions of ancient artists. This 
celebrated edifice, after suffering va- 
rious partial demolitions, was finally 
burnt by the Goths, in their third na- 
val invasion, in A.D, 260. Travelers 
are- now left to conjecture where its 
site was. Amidst the confused ruins 
of ancient Ephesus, it is now impos- 
sible to tell where was this celebrated 
temple, once one of the wonders of 
the world. ‘‘so passes away the glo- 
ry of this world.”” See Edinburg En- 
eycl., art. Ephesus; also Anacharsis’s 
Travels, vol. vi., p. 188. Ancient Uni- 
versal Hist., vol. vii., p. 416; and Po- 
cocke’s Travels. 4] And her magnifi- 
cence, Her majesty and glory; that 


‘people. 


is, the splendor of her temple and her 
worship. { Whom all Asia. All Asia 
Minor. {And the world. Other parts 
of the world. The temple had been 
built by contributions from a great 
number of princes, and doubtless 
multitudes from all parts of the earth 
came to Ephesus to pay their homage 
to Diana. * : 

28. Were full of wrath. Were greatly 
enraged—probably at the prospect of 
losing their gains. {[ Great is Diana, 
ete. The term great was often applied 
by the Greeks to Diana. Thus, in 
Xenophon (Ephes. i.), he says, ‘I ad- 
jure you by your own goddess, the 
great (77 weyadnv) Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.’? The design of this clamor was 
doubtless to produce a persecution 


against Paul, and thus to secure a 


continuance of their employment. 
Often, when men have no arguments, 
they raise a clamor; when their em- 
ployments are in danger of being ru- 
ined, they are filled with rage. We 
may learn, also, that when men’s pe- 
cuniary interests are affected, they 
often show great zeal for religion, and 
expect by clamor in behalf of some 
doctrine to maintain their own inter- 
est, and to secure their own gains. 

29. Confusion. Tumult; disorder. 
| Gaius. He had lived at Corinth, 
and had kindly entertained Paul at 
his house. 1 Cor, i. 14. Rom. xvi. 
28. J Avistarehus. He attended Paul 
to Rome, and was there a prisoner 
withhim. Col.iv.10. J With one ac- 
cord. Tumultuously; or with one 
mind or purpose. {] Znto the theatre. 
The theatres of the Greeks were not 
only places for public exhibitions, but 
also for holding assemblies, and often 
for courts, elections, ete. The peo- 
ple, therefore, naturally rushed there, 
as being a suitable place to decide this 
matter. The opposite cut will show 
the present appearance of the place 
here referred to. 

30. Would have entered in unto the 
Probably to have addressed 
them, and to defend his own eause. 
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Asia, which were his friends, sent 
unto him, desiring * him that he 
© ac oT, 
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would not adventure himself into 
the theatre, 


31. Certain of the chief of Asia—rTav 
*Actapxya@v. Of the Asiarchs. These 
were persons who presided over sa- 
ered things and over the public 
games. It was their business to see 
that the proper services of religion 
were observed, and that proper honor 
was rendered to the Roman emperor 


deliberate about the interests com- 
mitted to their charge in their vari- 
ous provinces.—Kvinoel and Schleus- 
ner. Probably they were assembled 
on such an occasion now; and during 
their remaining there they had heard 
Paul preach, and were friendly to his 


views and doctrines. {| Which were 


i 
UU oss 


EPHESUS FROM 


in the public festivals, at the games, 
ete. They were annually elected, and 
their election was confirmed at Rome 
before it was valid. They held a com- 
mon council at the principal city 
within their province, as at Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Sardis, etc., to consult and 


THE THEATRE. 


It does not appear from 
this that they were Christian con- 
verts; but they probably had feelings 
of respect toward him, and were dis- 
posed to defend him and his cause. 
Perhaps, also, there might have exist- 
ed a personal acquaintance and at- 


his friends. 
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32 Some @ therefore cried one 
thing, and some another; for the 
assembly was confused; and the 
more part knew not wherefore 
they were come together. 

33 And they drew Alexander 
out of the multitude, the Jews 
putting him forward. And Alex- 


ander ® beckoned with the hand, 
@ ¢. 21.34, 
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and would have made his defence 
unto the people. 

34 But when they knew that he 
was a Jew, all with one voice, 
about the space of two hours cried 
out, Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians | 

35 And when the town-clerk 
had appeased the people, he said, 


b 1Tim, 1.20. °2 Tim. 4.14, 


tachment. {| Would not adventure. 
Would not risk his life in the tumult, 
and under the excited feelings of the 
multitude. 

82. Some therefore cried one thing, etc. 
This is an admirable description of a 
mob, assembled for what purpose they 
knew not; but agitated by passions, 
and strifes, and tumults. {| And the 
most part knew not,ete. The greater 
part did not know. They had been 
drawn together by the noise and ex- 
citement, and but a small part would 
know the real cause of the commo- 
tion. This is usually the case in tu- 
multuous meetings. 

33. And they drew Alexander. Who 
this Alexander was is not known. 
Grotius ‘snpposes that it was ‘‘ Alex- 
ander the coppersmith,’? who had in 
some way done Paul much harm (2 
Tim. iv. 14); and whom, with Phile- 
tus, Paul had excommunicated. He 
supposes that it was a device of the 
Jews to put forward one who had 
been of the Christian party, in order 
to accuse Paul, and to attempt to cast 
the odium of the tumult on him. But 
it is not clear that the Alexander 
whom Paul had excommunicated was 
the person concerned in this transac- 
tion. All that appears in this narra- 
tive is, that Alexander was one who 
was known to bea Jew, and who wish- 
ed to defend the Jews from being re- 
garded as the authors of this tumult. 
It would be supposed by the heathen 
that the Christians were only a sect 
of the Jews, and the Jews wished, 
doubtless, to show that they had not 
been concerned in giving occasion to 
this tumult, but that it was to be 
traced wholly to Paul and his friends. 
| The Jews putting him forward. That 


he might haye a convenient opportu- 
nity to speak to the people. WT Wouta 


have made his defence. Our translation, 
by the phrase ‘‘his defence,’ would 
seem to imply that he was personal- 


ly accused. But it was not so. The 


Greek is simply, ‘‘was\about to apolo- 
gize to the people;” that is, to make a 
defence, not of himself particularly, 
but ofthe Jews in general. The trans- 
lation should have been ‘‘a defence.”’ 

34. But when they knew. When they 
perceived or ascertained. {j That he 
was a Jew. There was a general preju- 
dice against the Jews. They were dis- 
posed to charge the whole difficulty on 
Jews—esteeming Christians to be but 
a sect ofthe Jews. They were, there- 
fore, indiscriminate in their wrath, and 
unwilling to listen to any defence. 
| With one voice. Unitedly, in one con- 
tinued shout and clamor. {About the 
space of two hours. The day, from sun- 
rise to sunset, among the Greeks and 
Romans, was divided into twelve equal | 
parts. John xi. 9. An howr, therefore, 
did not differ materially from an hour 
with us. It is not at all improbable 
that the tumult would continue for so 
long a time, before it would be possi- 
ble to allay the excitement. | Cried 
out, ete. This they at first did to si- 
lence Alexander. Theshouting, how- 
ever, was continued in order to evince 
their attachment to Diana, as would 
be natural in an excited and tumultu- 
ous mob of heathen worshippers. 

35, And when the town-clerk—6 ypap- 

atéus. The scribe; the secretary. 
This word is often used in the Bible, 
and is commonly translated seribe, and 
is applied to publie notaries in the 
synagogues; to clerks; to those who 
transcribed books, and hence to men 
skilled in the law or in any kind of 
learning. Compare 2 Sam. viii.17. 2 
Kings xii. 11. Ezra vii. 6, 11, 12. Matt. 
v. 20; xii. ; 88; xili.52; xv.1; xxiii. 34, 
1 Cor. i. 20. It is, however, nowhere 
else applied to a heathen magistrate. 
Tt probably denoted a recorder; or a 
transcriber of the laws; or a chancel- 
lor.—Kuinoel, Doddridge. This officer 
hada seat in their deliberative assem- 
blies, and on him it seems to have de- 
volyed to keep the peace. The Syriac, 
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he dal 


Ye men ? of Ephesus, what man is 


itted. This is the language of strong 
5 of reproof, and of indigna- 


A.D.59.] 


there that knoweth not how that 
the city of the Ephesians is a! wor- 
shipper of the great goddess Di- 
ana, and of the émage which fell 
down from Jupiter ? 


a Eph, 2. 12, 1 The temple-keeper. 
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36 Seeing then that these things 
can not be spoken against, ye ought 
to be quiet, and to do * nothing 
rashly. 

37 For ye have brought hither 
these men, which are neither ¢ rob- 

b Prov. 14. 29, e ¢. 25.8. 


“Prince of the city.’? The Vulgate and 

Arabic, ‘‘Scribe.”? {Had appeased the 
people—xatacteinas. Having restrain- 
ed, quieted, tranquillized, so as to be 
able to address them. {| What man is 
there. Who is there that can deny 
this? It is universally known and ad- 


nm. It implied that the worship of 
jana was so well established that 
there was no danger that it could be 
destroyed by a few Jews, and he there- 
fore reproved them for what he deem- 
ed their unreasonable fears. But he 
little knew the power of that religion 
which had been the innocent cause of 
all this tumult; nor that, at no very 
distant period, this despised religion 
would overturn not only the worship 
of Diana at Ephesus, but the splendid 
idolatry of the mighty Roman empire. 
qJs a worshipper—vewxopov. Margin, 
Temple-keeper. The word here used 
does not occur elsewhere in the New 
Testament. It is derived from veds, 
for vads, atemple, and kopéw, to sweep, 
to cleanse. But among the ancients, 
the office of keeping their temples was 
by no means as humble as that of sex- 
ton is with us. It was regarded as an 
office of honor and dignity to have 
charge of the temples of the gods, and 
to keep them in order. The term was 
also given to the cities that were re- 
garded as the peculiar patrons or wor- 
shippers of certain gods and goddess- 
es. They esteemed it an honor to be 
regarded as the peculiar keepers of 
their temples and images, or as hay- 
ing adopted them as their tutelar di- 
vinities. Such was Ephesus in regard 
to Diana. It was considered to be a 
high honor. that the city was every 
where regarded as being intrusted with 
the worship of Diana, or with keep- 
ing the temple regarded by the whole 
world as peculiarly her own. See 
Schleusner on this word. J And of the 
image, A special guardian of the im- 
age, or statue of Diana. | Which fell 
down, ete. Which was feigned or be- 
lieved to have been sent down from 
O 


heaven. See Notes on ver. 27. It is 
probable that the image was so ancient 
that the maker of it was unknown, and 
it was therefore feigned to have fallen 
from heaven. It was for the interest 
of the priests to keep up this impres- 
sion. Many cities pretended to have 
been favored in a similar manner with 
images or statues of the gods, sent 
directly from heaven. The safety of 
Troy was supposed to depend on the 
Palladium, or image of Pallas Minerva, 
which was believed to have fallen from 
heaven. Numa pretended that the an- 
cilia, or sacred shields, had descended 
from heaven. Herodian expressly af- 
firms that “the Pheenicians had no 
statue of the sun polished by the hand, 
but only a certain large stone, circular 
below, and terminated acutely above 
in the figure of a cone, of a black col- 
or, and that they believed it to have 
fallen from heaven.’’ The same thing 
was affirmed of the ancient Minerva 
ofthe Athenian Acropolis (Paus., Att., 
26); of the Paphian Venus, and the 
Ceres of Sicily.—Cic. in Verr., v., 187. 
It has been supposed by some that this 
image at Ephesus was merely a conical 
or pyramidal stone which fell from the 
clouds—a meteorite—and that it was re- 
garded with superstitious reverence, 
as having been sent from heaven. See 
the Edinburg Encycl., art. Meteorites. 
| From Jupiter. See Notes on chap. 
xiv. 12. : 

86. Seeing then, etc. Since no one can 
call in question the zeal of the Ephe- 
sians on this subject, or doubt the sin- 
cerity of their belief, and since there 
can be no danger that this well-estab- 
lished worship is to be destroyed by 
the efforts of a few eyil-disposed Jews, 
there is no occasion for this tumult. 
{ Be quiet. Be appeased. The same 
Greek word which is used in ver. 35, 
“had appeased the people.” {| Zo de 
nothing rashly. To do nothing in a 
heated, inconsiderate manner. There 
is no occasion for tumult and riot. 
The whole difficulty can be settled in 
perfect consistency with the mainte- 
nance of.order, 


bers of churches, nor yet blas- 
phemers of your goddess. 

88 Wherefore if Demetrius, and 
the craftsmen which are with him, 
have a matter against any man, 
1 the law is opens and there are 


1 or, the court-days are kept. 
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deputies; let them implead one 
another. 

39 But if ye inquire any thing 
concerning other matters, it shall 
be determined in a? lawful assem- 
bly. 


2 or, ordinary. 


3%. For ye, ete. 
friends. The blame was to be traced 
to them. {| Which are neither robbers 
of churches. The word churches we 
now apply to edifices reared for pur- 
poses of Christian worship. As no 
such churches had then been built, 


this translation is unhappy, and is not | 
The 


at all demanded by the original. 
Greek word (iepocdXous) is applied 
properly to those who commit sacri- 
lege ; who plunder temples of their sa- 
ered things. The meaning here is that 
Paul and his companions had not been 
guilty of robbing the temple of Diana, 
or any other temple. The charge of 
sacrilege could not be brought against 
them. Though they had preached 
against idols and idol worship, yet 
they had offered no violence to the 
temples of idolaters, nor had they at- 
tempted to strip them of the sacred 
utensils employed in their service. 
What they had done, they had done 
‘peaceably. {| Nor yet blasphemers of 
your goddess, They had not used harsh 
or reproachful language of Diana. 
This had not been charged on them, 
nor is there the least evidence that 
they had done it. They had opposed 
idolatry; had reasoned against it; and 
had endeavored to turn the people 
from it. But there is not the least 
evidence that they had ever done it in 
harsh or reproachful language. This 
shows that men should employ reason, 
and not harsh or reproachtful langu age 
against a pervading evil; and that tho 
way to remoye it is to enlighten the 
minds of men, and to convince them 
of the error of their ways. Men gain 
nothing by bitter and reviling words ; 
and it is much to obtain the testimony 
of even the enemies of religion—as 
Paul did of the chancellor of Ephesus 


—that no such words had been used > 


in deseribing their crimes and follies. 

38. Have a matter against any man. 
Have a complaint of injury; if injus- 
tice has been done them by any one. 
4] The law is open. See the margin. 
*Aydpator éyovrat, i.e. épar. There 
are court days ; days which are open, 


Demetrius and his 


or appointed for judicial trials, where 
such matters can be determined in a 
proper manner. Perhaps the courts 
were then held, and the matter might 
be immediately determined. {| And 
there are deputies. Roman proconsuls. 
See Notes on ch. xiii. 7. The cause 
might be brought before them with 
the certainty that it would be hean 

and decided. The Syriac reads 

in the singular number—‘ Lo, the pro-— 
consul is in the city.” YJ Let them im- 

plead one another. Let them accuse 

each other in the court. The laws 

are equal, and impartial justice will be 


| done. 


39. But if we inquire. Ifyou seek to 
determine any other matters than that 
pertaining to the alleged wrong which 
Demetrius has suffered in his business. 
4] Other matters. Any thing respecting 
public affairs; any thing pertaining to 
the government and the worship. of 
Diana. §{ In a lawful assembly. In 
an assembly convened, not by tumult 
and riot, but in conformity to law. 


4 This was a tumultuous assemblage, 
‘)} and it was proper in the public officer 


to demand that they should disperse ; 
and that, if thére were any public 
grievances to be remedied, it should 
be done in an assembly properly con- 
vened. It may be remarked here that 
the original word, rendered assembly, 
is that which is usually in the N. Tes- 
tament rendered Church —éxxdAnola. 
It is properly rendered by the word 
assembly—not denoting here a mixed 
or tunrdtuous assemblage, but one 
called out, or convened in the legal 
manner. The proper meaning of the 
word is that which is called out. The 
Church, the Christian assembly of the 
faithful, is made up of those who are 
called owt from the world. 
40. To be called in question. By the 
government; by the Roman author- 
ity. Such a tumult, continued for 
so long a time, would be likely to at- 
tract the attention of the magistrates, 
and expose them to their displeas- 
ure. Popular commotions were justly 
dreaded by the Roman government ; 


‘ . 
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40 For we are in danger. to be 
called in question for this day’s 
uproar, there being no cause where- 
by we may give an account of this 
concourse. 
41 And when he had thus spo- 
ken he dismissed the assembly.* 
CHAPTER XX. 
ND after the uproar? was 
ceased, Paul called unto him 
the disciples, and embraced them, 
and.departed for to go * into Mac- 
edonia. 


@ 2 Cor. 1. 8-10. 
e¢ 1 Cor. 16.5. 


6 c.19. 40. 
1 Tim. 1.3. d 1 Thess, 2.3, 11. 
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2 And when he had gone over 
those parts, and had given them 
much ¢ exhortation, he came into 
Greece, 

3 And there abode three months. 
And when the Jews laid wait ° for 
him, as he was about to sail into 
Syria, he purposed to return 
through Macedonia. 

4 And there accompanied him 
into Asia Sopater of Berea; and 
of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus/ 
and Secundus; and Gaius of Der- 

ec. 23.12; 25.3, 2 Cor. 11.26. Fc. 19, 29. 


and such an assembly as this, con- 
vened without any good cause, would 
not escape their notice. There was a 
Roman law which made it capital for 
any one to be engaged in promoting 
ariot. Swi coetwm, et concursum fecerit, 
capite puniatur: ‘‘He who raises a 
mob, let him be punished with death.” 

41. Dismissed the assembly—riyv éxxdy- 
ciav. The word usually translated 
Church. Here it is applied to the ir- 
regular and tumultuous assemblage 
Which had convened in a riotous man- 
ner. 


CHAPTER XX. 


1. The uproar. The tumult excited 
by Demetrius and the workmen. After 
it had been quieted by the town-clerk 
eh. xix. 40,41. 4] Embraced them. Sa- 
luted them; gave them parting ex- 
pressions of kindness. Comp. Notes 
on Luke vii. 45. Rom. xvi. 16. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 20. 2 Cor. xiii. 12. 1 Thess. v. 26. 
1 Peter v.14. The Syriac translates 
this, ‘Paul called the disciples, and 
eonsoled them, and kissed them. 4 Zo 
go to Macedonia. On his way to Jeru- 
salem, agreeably to his purpose, as re- 
corded in ch. xix. 21. 

2. Over those parts. The parts of 
country in and near Macedonia. He 
probably went to Macedonia by Troas, 
where he expected to find Titus (2 Cor. 
ji. 12); but, not finding him there, he 
went by himscif to Philippi, Thessalo- 
nica, ete., and then returned to Greece 
proper. 4 Znto Greece. Into Greece 
proper, of which Athens was the cap- 
ital. While in Macedonia he had great 
anxiety and trouble, but was at length 
comforted by the coming of Titus, 
who brought him intelligence of the 
liberal disposition of the churches of 


Greece in regard to the collection for 
the poor saints at Jerusalem. 2 Cor. 
vii. 5-7. It is probable that the second 
epistle to the Corinthians was written 
during this time in Macedonia, and 
sent to them by Titus. 

3. And there abode. Why he remained 
here is unknown. It is probable that 
while in Greece he wrote the epistle 
to the Romans. Comp. Rom. xy. 25-27. 
{| And when the Jews laid wait for him. 
There was a design formed against him 
by the Jews, which they sought to ex- 
ecute. Why they formed this purpose 
the historian has not informed us. 
4] As he was about to sail. It would 
seem from this, that the design of the 
Jews was to attack the ship in which 
he was about to sail, or to arrest him 
on shipboard. This fact determined 
him to take a much more circuitous 
route by land, so that the churches of 
Macedonia were favored with another 
visit from him. {Jnto Syria. Onhis 
way to Jerusalem. 4 He purposed, etc. 
He resolved to avoid the snare which 
they had laid for him; and to return 
by the same way in which he had come 
into Greece. 

4, And there accompanied him. Tt was 
usual for some of the disciples to at- 
tend the apostles in their journeys. 
q Into Asia. It is not meant that they 
attended him from Greece through 
Macedonia, but that they went gvith 
him to Asia, having gone before him, 
and joined him at Troas. {] Sopater of 
Berea. Perhaps the same person who, 
in Rom. xvi. 21, is called Sosipater, and 
who is there said to have been a kins- 
man of Paul. [Avristarchus, ch. xix. 
29. Y.Gaius of Derbe. See Notes on 
ch. xix. 29. 4 Lychicus. This man was 
high in the confidence and affection of 
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be, and * Timotheus; and of Asia, 
Tychicus ? and * Trophimus. 

5 These going before tarried for 
us at Troas. 

6 And we sailed away from Phi- 
lippi after the days of? unleavened 
bread, and came unto them at 
Troas ’in five days; where we 

_abode seven days. 

7 And upon the first day of 

the week, when the disciples came 
6 Eph.6.21. Col.4.7. 2 Tim. 4.12, 
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together to break 9 bread, Paul 
preached unto them, ready to de- 
part on the morrow; and contin- 
ued his speech until midnight. 

8 And there were many lights 
in the upper“ chamber where they 
were gathered together. 

9 And there sat in a window a 
certain young man named Euty- 
chus, being fallen into a deep 


sleep; and as Patl was long > 
f 1Cor.16.2. Rev. 1.10. 


Tit. 3. 12. cc, 21.99. 2 Tim, 4.20. 9 ¢.2.42,46. 1 Cor. 10.16; 5.1,20-34. he. 1.13. 
d@ Exod. 23. 15. e 2 Tim. 4.13. 
Paul. In Eph. vi. 21, 22, he styles him | discourse of Paul continued until the 


‘Ca, beloved brother, and faithful min- 
ister in the Lord.’ §] And Trophimus. 
Trophimus was from Ephesus, ch. xx. 
29. When Paul wrote his second epis- 
tle to Timothy, he was at Miletum, 
sick. 2 Tim. iv. 20. 

5. These going before. Going before 
Paul and Luke. Dr. Doddridge sup- 
poses that only Tychicus and Trophi- 
mus went before the others. Perhaps 
the Greek most naturally demands this 
interpretation. {| Zarried for us. The 
word ‘“‘us,’’ here, shows that Luke had 
again joined Paul as his companion. 
In chap. xvi. 12, it appears that Luke 
was in Philippi, in the house of Lydia. 
Why he remained there, or why he 
did not attend Paul in his journey to 
Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, ete., is not 
known. It is evident, however, that 
he here joined him again. {[21¢ Zroas, 
See Notes on chap. xvi. 8. 

6. After the days of unteavened bread. 
After the seven days of the Passover, 
during which they ate only unleayen- 
edbread. See Exod. xii. {Jn five days. 
They crossed the Agean Sea, Paul, 
when he crossed it on a former occa- 
sion, did it in two days (chap. xvi. 11, 
12); but the navigation of the sea is 
uncertain, and they were now proba- 
bly hindered by contrary winds. 

7. And upon the first day of the week. 
Showing thus that this day was then 
obseryed by Christians as holy time. 
Comp. 1 Cor. xvi.2. Rev.i.10. {] To 
break bread. Evidently to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper. Comp. chap. ii. 
46. So the Syriae understands it, by 
translating it, ‘to break the eucha- 
rist;’’ that is, the eucharistic bread. It 
is probable that the apostles and early 
Christians celebrated the Lord’s Sup- 
per on every Lord’s day. 4] And con- 
tinued his speech until midnight. The 


breaking of day, ver. 11. But it was 
interrupted about midnight by the ae- 
cident that oceurredto Eutychus. The 
fact that-Paul was about to leave them 
on the next day, probably to see them 
no more, was the principal reason why 
his discourse was so long continued. 
We are not to suppose, however, that 
it was one continued or set discourse, 
No small part of the time might have 
been passed in hearing and answering 
questions, though Paul was the chief 
speaker. The case proves that such 
seasons of extraordinary devotion: 
may, in peculiar circumstances, be 
proper. Occasions may arise where it 
will be proper for Christians to spend 
much longer time than usual in pub- 
‘lie worship. It is evident, however, 
that such seasons do not often occur. 

8. And there were many lights. Why 
this cireumstance is mentioned is not 
apparent. It, however, meets one of 
the slanders of the early enemies of 
Christianity, that the Christians in 
their assemblies were accustomed to 
extinguish all the lights, and to com- 
mit every kind of abomination. Per- 
haps the mention of many lights here 
is designed to intimate that it was a 
place of public worship, as not only 
the Jews, but the Gentiles were ac- 
customed to have many lights burn- 
ing in such places. 4] Ju the upper 
chamber. See Notes on ehap. i. 18. 

9. And there sat in a window. The 
window was left open, probably to 
avoid the malice of their enemies, who 
might be disposed otherwise to charge 
them with holding their assemblies in 
darkness for purposes of iniquity. The 
window was probably a mere open- 
ing in the wall to let in light, as glass 
was not common at that time. As 
the shutters of the window were not 
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preaching, he sunk down with 
sleep, and fell down from the third 
loft, and was taken up dead. 

10 And Paul went down, and 
fell “on him, and, embracing him, 
said, ® Trouble not yourselves; for 
his life is in him. 

11 When he therefore was come 
up again, and had broken ‘bread, 
and eaten, and talked a long while, 
even till break of day, so he de- 


arted. 
it And they brought the young 


@ 1 Kings 17.21. 2 Kings 4. 34, 
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man alive, and were not a little 
comforted. 

13 And he went before to ship, 
and sailed unto Assos, there in- 
tending to take in Paul; for so 
had he appointed, minding him- 
self to go afoot. 

14 And when he met with us at » 
Assos, we took him in, and came - 
to Mitylene. 

15 And we sailed thence, and 
came the next day over against 


Chios; and the next day we ar- 
5 Matt. 9. 24, 


closed, there was nothing to prevent 
Eutychus from falling down. {j The 
third loft. Thethird story. {J And was 
taken up dead. Some have supposed 
that he was merely stunned with the 
fall, and that he was still alive. But 
the obvious meaning is, that he was 
actually killed by the fall, and was 
miraculously restored to life. This is 
an instance of sleeping in public wor- 
ship that has some apology. The late 
hour of the night, and the length ofthe 
services, were the excuse. But,though 
the thing is often done now, yet how 
seldom is a sleeper in a church fur- 
nished with an excuse for it. No prac- 
tice is more shameful, disrespectful, 
and abominable than that so common 
of sleeping in the house of God. 

10. And fell on him, ete. Probably 
stretching himself on him as Elisha 
did on the Shunammite’sson. 2 Kings 
iv. 33-35. It was an act of tenderness 
and compassion, evincing a strong de- 
sire to restore him to life. 4] Trouble 
not yourselves. They would doubtless 
be thrown into great consternation by 
such aneyent. Paul therefore endeay- 
ored to compose their minds by the 
assurance that he would live. ‘|Hor 
his life is in him, He is restored to 
life. This has all the appearance of 
having been a miracle. Life was re- 
stored to him as Paul spoke. 

11. Come up again. To the upper 
room, ver.8. {| And had broken bread, 
andeaten. Hadtaken refreshment. As 
this is spoken of Paul only, it is evi- 
dently distinguished from the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. 

12. Not a little comforted. By the 
fact that he was alive; perhaps also 
strengthened by the evidence that a 
miracle had been wrought. 

13. Sailed unto Assos. There were 


& 
_ 


several cities of this name. One was 
in Lycia; one in the territory of Eolis; 
one in Mysia; one in Lydia; and an- 
other in Epirus. The latter is the one 
intended here. It was between Troas 
and Mitylene. The distance to it from 
Troas by land was about twenty miles, 
while the voyage round Cape Lectum 
was nearly twice as far, and accord- 
ingly Paul chose to go to it on foot. 
{| Minding himself. Choosing or pre- 
ferring to go on foot. Most of his 
journeys were probably performed in 
this way. 

14. Came to Mitylene. This was the 
capital of the island of Lesbos. It was 
distinguished by the beauty of its situ- 
ation, and the splendor and magnifi- 
cence of its edifices. The island on 
which it stood, Lesbos, was one of 
the largest in the #gean Sea, and the 
seventh in the Mediterranean. Itisa 
few miles distant from the coast of 
/Kolia, and is about one hundred and 
sixty-eight miles in circumference. 
The name of the city now is Castro. 

15. Over against Chios. Opposite to. 
Into the neighborhood of; or near to 
it. Chios, called also Coos, is an island 
in the Archipelago, between Lesbos 
and Samos. It is on the coast of Asia 
Minor, and is now called Scio. It will 
long be remembered as the seat of a 
dreadful massacre of almost all its in- 
habitants by the Turks in 1823. {] Aé 
Samos. This was also an island of the 
Archipelago, lying off the coast of 
Lydia, from which it is separated by a 
narrow strait. Theseislands were ceie- 
brated among the ancients for their 
extraordinary wines. The appearance 
of Samos is indicated by the cut on p. 
326. It is from Churton and Jones 
on the New Testament. {| Zrogylliwm. 
This was the name of a town and prom- 


. 
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rived at Samos,’and tarried at 
Trogyllium; and the next day we 
came to Miletus. 
16 For Paul had determined to 
sail by Ephesus, because he would 
not spend the time in Asia; for he 


hasted, if it were possible for him, 
: a c.18.21; 24.17. 
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to be*at Jerusalem the day of — 


» Pentecost. 


17 And from Miletus he sent to 
Ephesus, and called the elders of 
the church. e 


18 And when they were come to 
him, he said unto them, Ye know, 
6 c.2.1. 1 Cor. 16.8. 


ontory of Ionia in Asia Minor, between 
Ephesus and the mouth of the River 
Meander, opposite to Samos. The 
promontory is a spur of Mount My- 
cale. §[ Miletus. Called also Miletum. 
It was a city and sea-port, and the an- 
cient capital of Ionia. It was origi- 
nally composed ofa colony of Cretans. 
It became extremely powerful, and 
sent out colonies toa great number of 
cities on the Euxine Sea. It was dis- 
tinguished for a magnificent temple 
dedicated to Apollo. It is now called 
by the Turks delas. It was the birth- 
place of Thales, one of the seven wise 


elders of the Church. Who had been 
appointed while he-was there to take 
charge of the Church, See Notes on 
chap. xv. 2. 


18. And when they were come unto him. 
The discourse which follows is oni 


the most tender, affectionate, and elo- 
quent which is any where to be found. 
It is strikingly descriptive ofthe apos- 
tle’s manner of life while with them ; 
evinces his deep concern for their wel- 
fare ; is full of tender and kind admo- 
nition; expresses the firm purpose of 
his soul to live to the glory of God, and 
his expectation to be persecuted still ; 


SAMOS. 


men of Greece. It was about forty or 
fifty miles from Ephesus. 

16. To sail by Ephesus. The word by 
in our translation is ambiguous. We 
say to go by aplace, meaning either to 
take it in our way and to go fo it, or 
to go past it. Here it means the lat- 
ter. Heintended to sail past Ephesus 
without going to it. | Hor he hasted, 
ete. Had he gone to Ephesus, he would 

~ probably have been so delayed in his 
journey that he could not reach Jeru- 
salem at the time of Pentecost. Zhe 
day of Pentecost. See Notes on chap. 
ii. 1. 

17. He sent to Mphesus. Perhaps a dis- 
tance of twenty or thirty miles. 4] Zhe 

* 


and is a most affectionate and solemn 
farewell. No man can read it without 
being convinced that it came from a 
heart full of love and kindness; and 
that it evinces a great and noble pur- 
pose to be entirely employed in one 
great aim and object—the promotion 
of the glory of God, in the face of dan- 
gerand of death. {J Ye know. From 
your own observation. He had been 
with them three years, and could make 
this solemn appeal to themselves that 
he had led a faithful and devoted life. 
How happy is it when a minister can 
thus appeal to those with whom he 
has labored in proof of his own sin- 
cerity and fidelity! How comforting 


* 


a 
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from the first day * that I came 
into Asia, after what manner I 
have been with-you at all seasons, 
19 Serving the Lord with all? 
humility of mind, and with many 
ac.19.1,10. 5 1Cor.15.9,10. ¢ Phil.3.18. 
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tears, ° and temptations, ¢ which 
befell me by ¢ the lying in wait of 
the Jews: 

20 And how/I kept back noth- 
ing that was profitable wnto you, 


d 2 Cor. 4, 8-11, e ver. 3, Sf ver. 27. 


to himself, and how full of demonstra- 
tion to a surrounding world, of the 
truth and power of the Gospel which 
is preached! We may further remark 
that this appeal furnishes strong 
proof of the purity and holiness of 
Paul’s life. The elders at Ephesus 
Pinus: have had abundant opportunity 
to know him. They had seen him, and 
heard him publicly, and in their pri- 
vate dwellings. A man does not make 
such an appeal unless he has a con- 
sciousness of integrity, nor unless 
there is conclusive proof of his integ- 
rity. It is strong evidence of the holi- 
ness of the character of the apostles, 
and proof that they were not impos- 
tors, that they could thus appeal with 
the utmost assurance to those who 
had every opportunity of knowing 
them. | from the first day. He was 
with them three years, ver. 31. J Into 
Asia. Asia Minor. They would prob- 
ably know not only how he had de- 
7 meaned himself while with them, but 
also how he had conducted in other 
places near them. {After what man- 
ner I have been with you. How I have 
: lived and acted. What has been my 
i manner of life. What had been his 
; mode of life he specifies in the follow- 
ing verses. J Ad all seasons. At all 
times. 

19. Serving the Lord. In the discharge 
of the appropriate duties of his apos- 
tolic office, and in privatelife. To dis- 
charge aright our duties in any voca- 

| tion is serving the Lord. Religion is 
often represented in the Bible as a serv- 
ice rendered to the Lord. {J With all 
humility. Without arrogance, pride, 
ora spirit of dictation ; without a de- 
sire to “lord it over God’s heritage ;”’ 
without being elated with the author- 
ity of the apostolic office, the variety 
of the miracles which he was enabled 
to perform, or the success which at- 
tended his labors. What an admira- 
ble model for all who are in the min- 
istry; for all who are endowed with 
talents and learning; for all who meet 
with remarkable success in their work. 
The proper effect of such success, and 
of such talent, will be to produce true 


humility. The greatest eidowments 
are usually connected with the most 
simple and childlike humility. And 
with many tears. Paul not unfrequent- 
ly gives evidence of the tenderness of 
his heart, of his regard for the souls of 
men, and of his deep solicitude for the 
salvation ofsinners, ver.31. Philip. iii. 
18. 2 Cor. ii.4. The particular thing, 
however, here specified as producing 
weeping, was the opposition of the 
Jews. But it can not be supposed 
that those tears were shed from an 
apprehension of personal danger. It 
was rather because the opposition of 
the Jews impeded his work, and re- 
tarded his progress in winning souls to 
Christ. A minister of the Gospel will, 
(1.) Feel, and deeply feel for the salva- 
tion of his people. He will weep over 
their condition when he sees them go- 
ing astray, and in danger of perishing. 
He will, (2.) Be especially affected with 
opposition, because it will retard his 
work, and prevent the progress and 
the triumph of the Gospel. It is not 
because it is a personal concern, but 
because it is the cause of his Master. 
{And temptations. Trials arising from 
their opposition. We use the word 
temptation in a more limited sense, to 
denote inducements offered to one to 
lead him into sin. The word in the 
Scriptures most commonly denotes 
trials of any kind. 4 Which befell me. 
Which happened to me; which I en- 
countered. | By the lying in wait, ete. 
By their snares and plots against my 
life. Comp. ver.3. Those snares and 
plans were designed to blast his repu- 
tation and to destroy his usefulness: 
20. I kept back nothing, etc. No doc- 
trine, no admonition, no labor. What- 
ever he judged would promote their 
salvation, he faithfully and fearlessly 
delivered. A minister of the Gospel 
must be the judge of what will be 
profitable to the people of his charge. 
His aim should be to promote their 
real welfare—to preach that which will 
be profitable. His object will not be 
to please their fancy, to gratify their 
taste, to flatter their pride, or to pro- 
mote his own popularity. ‘‘All Serip- 
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but have showed you, and have 
taught you publicly, and ¢ from 
house to house, 

21 Testifying both to the Jews 


a 2 Tim, 4, 2. 6 Mark 1.15. Luke 24, 47. 
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and also to the Greeks, repentance 
’> toward God, and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

22 And now, behold, I go*bound 


ec. 19.21. 


ture is profitable” (2 Tim. iii. 16); and 
it will be his aim to declare that only 
which will tend to promote their real 
welfare. Even if it be unpalatable; 
if it be the language of reproofand ad- 
monition; if it be doctrine to which 
the heart is by nature opposed; if it 
run counter to the native prejudices 
and passions of men; yet, by the grace 
of God, it should be, and will be deliy- 
ered. No doctrine that will be profit- 
able should be kept back; no labor 
that may promote the welfare of the 
flock should be withheld. {J But have 
showed you. Have announced or de- 
clared to you. The word here used 
(avayyei\a) is most commonly ap- 
plied to preaching in public assem- 
blies, or in a public manner. 4] Have 
taught you publicly. In the public as- 
sembly; by public preaching. {And 
from house to house. Though Paul 
preached in public, and though his 
time was much occupied in manual 
labor for his own support (ver. 34), yet 
he did not esteem his public preaching 
to be all that was required of him, nor 
his daily occupation to be an excuse 
for not visiting from house to house. 
We may observe here, (1.) That Panl’s* 
example is a warrant and an implied 
injunction for family visitation by a 
pastor. If proper in Ephesus, it is 
proper still. Ifpracticable in that city, 
it is in other cities. If it was useful 
there, it will be elsewhere. If it fur- 
nished to him consolation in the ret- 
rospect when he came to look over his 
ministry, andifit was one of the things 
which enabled him to say, ‘SI am pure 
from the blood of all men,” it will be 
so in other eases, (2.) The design for 
which ministers should visit should 
beareligious design. Paul did not visit 
for mere ceremony; for idle gossip, or 
chit-chat; or to converse on the news 
or polities of the day. His aim was to 
show the way of salvation, and to 
teach in private what he taught in 
public. (8.) How much of this is to be 
done is, of course, to be left to the dis- 
cretion of every minister. Paul, in pri- 
vate visiting, did not neglect public 
instruction. The latter he evidently 
considered to be his main or chief 
business. His high views of preaching 


are evinced in his life, and in his let- 
ters to Timothy and Titus. Yet, while 
public preaching is the main, the 
prime, the leading business of a min- 
ister, and while his first efforts should 
be directed to preparation for that, he 
may and should find time to enforce 
his public instructions by going fro 
house to house; and often he will fin 
that his most immediate and apparer 
success will result from such famil 
instructions. (4.) If it is his duty to 
visit, it is the duty of his people to re- 
ceive him as becomes an ambassador 
of Christ. They should be willing to” 
listen to his instructions; to treat him 
with kindness, and to aid his endeay- 
ors in bringing a family under the in- 
fluence of religion. 

21. Testifying. Bearing witness to 
the necessity of repentance toward 
God. Or teaching them the nature of 
repentance, and exhorting them to re- 
pent and believe. Perhaps the word 
testifying includes both ideas of giving 
evidence, and of urging with great 
earnestness and affection that repent- 
ance and faith were necessary. See 1 
Tim. vy. 21. 2 Tim. ii. 14; where the 
word here used, and here translated 
testify, is there translated, correctly, 
charge, in the sense of strongly wrg- 
ing, or entreating with great earnest- 
ness. 4] And to the Greeks. To all who 
were not Jews. The Greeks properly 
denoted those who lived in Greece, 
and who spoke the Greek language. 
But the phrase, ‘Jews and Greeks,”’ 
among the Hebrews, denoted the 
whole human race. He urged the 
necessity of repentance and faith in 
all. Religion makes no distinction, 
but regards all as sinners, and as need- 
ing salvation by the blood of the Re- 
deemer. 4 Repentance toward God. See 
Notes on Matt. iii.2. Repentance is to 
be exercised ‘‘ toward God,”’ because, 
(1.) Sin has been committed against 
him, and it is proper that we express 
our sorrow to the Being whom we 
have offended; and, (2.) Because God 
only can pardon. Sincere repentance 
exists only where there is a willing- 
ness to make acknowledgment to the 
very Being whom we have offended or 
injured. {] And faith. See Notes on 
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in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing “ the things that shall 
befall me there : 

23 Save that the Holy Ghost 
witnesseth in every city, saying? 
@ Jas. 4, 14, 6 6.9.16; 21. 11. 1 or, wait for me. 
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that bonds and afflictions! abide 
me. 

24 But none‘ of these things 
move me, neither count I my life 
dear unto myself, so that I might ¢ 


ec. 21,138. Rom.8,35,37. 2 Cor.4. 16. 
d 2 Tim. 4.7. 


Mark xvi.16. {| Zoward—eis. In re- 
gard to; in; confidence im the work 
and merits of the Lord Jesus. This 
is required, because there is no other 
one who can save from sin. See Notes 
on chap. iv. 12. : 

22. Bound in the spirit. Strongly 
urged or constrained by the influences 
of the Holy Spirit on my mind. Not 
by any desire to see the place where 
my fathers worshipped, and not urged 
merely by reason, but by the convic- 
tions and mighty promptings of the 
Holy Spirit to do my duty in this case. 
The expression ‘‘ bound in the spirit” 
(dedenévos TH TvetKmaTL) is One of great 
strength andemphasis. The word déw, 
to bind, is usually applied to confine- 
ment by cords, fetters, or bands (Matt. 
xiii. 30; xiv.3; xxi. 2); and then it de- 
notes any strong obligation (Rom. vii. 
2), or any thing that strongly urges 
orimpels. Matt. xxi.2. When we are 
strongly urged by the convictions of 
duty, by the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, we should not shrink from dan- 
ger or from death. Duty is to be done 
at allhazards. It is ours to follow the 
directions of God; results we may 
safely and confidently leave with him. 
{| Not knowing the things that shall befall 
me there. He knew that calamities and 
trials of some kind awaited him (ver. 
23), but he did not know, (1.) Of what 
particular kind they would be; nor, 
(2.) Their issue, whether it would be 
life or death. We should commit 
- our way unto God, not knowing what 
trials may be before us in life; but 
knowing that, if we are found faithful 
at the post of duty, we have nothing 
to fear in the result. 

23. Save that. Except that. This was 
all that he knew, that bonds and afflic- 
tions were to be his portion. J The 
Holy Ghost witnesseth. Either by direct 
revelation to him, or by the predic- 
tions of inspired men whom Paul 
might meet. An instance of the lat- 
ter mode occurs in ch. xxi. 11. - It is 
probable that the meaning here is that 
the Holy Ghost had deeply impressed 
the mind of Paul by his direct influ- 
ences, and by his experience in every 


city, that bonds and trials were to be 
his portion. Such had been his ex- 
perience in every city where he had 
preached the Gospel by the direction 
of the Holy Ghost, that he regarded it 
as his certain portion that he was thus 
to be afflicted. J Ln every city. In al- 
most every city where Paul had been, 
he had been subjected to these trials. 
He had been persecuted, stoned, and 
scourged. So uniform was this, so 
constant had been his experience in 
this way, that he regarded it as his 
certain portion to be thus afflicted, 
and he approached Jerusalem, and ey- 
ery other city, with a confident expec- 
tation that such trials awaited him 
there. 4] Saying. In his experience, 
by direct revelation, and by the mouth 
of prophets, chap. xxi.11. When Paul 
was called to the apostleship, it was 
predicted that he would suffer much, 
chap. ix.16. 9 Bonds. Chains. That 
I would be bound, as prisoners are who 
are confined. { Abide me. See the 
margin. They remain or wait for me; 
that is, I must expect to suffer them. 

24. Move me. Alarm me, or deter 
me from my purpose, Greek, ‘I make 
an account of none of them.”? Ido not 
regard them as of any moment, or as 
worth consideration in the great pur- 
pose to which I have devoted my life. 
{| Neither count Imy life. Ido not con- 
sider my life as so valuable as to be 
retained by turning away from bonds 
and persecutions. I am certain of 
bonds and afflictions; I am willing 
also, ifit be necessary, to lay down my 
life in the prosecution of the same 
purpose. § Dear unto myself. So pre- 
cious or valuable as to be retained at 
the sacrifice of duty. Jam willing to 
sacrifice it if it be necessary. This 
was the spirit of the Saviour, and of 
all the early Christians. Duty is of 
more importance than life; and when 
either duty or life is to be sacrificed, 
life is to be cheerfully surrendered. 
4 So that. This is my main object, to 
finish my course with joy. It is im- 
plied here, (1.) That this was the great 
purpose which Paul had in view. (2.) 
That if he should eyen lay down his 
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finish my. course with joy, and the 
ministry * which I have received ? 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the 


gospel of the grace of God. 
a 2 Cor.4.1. 
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25 And now, behold, I know 
that ye all, among whom I have 
gone preaching the kingdom of 


God, shall see my face no more. 
6 Gal.1.1. 


life in this cause, it wowld be a finish- 
_ ing his course with joy. In the faith- 
ful discharge of duty, he had nothing 
to fear. Life would be ended with 
peace whenever God should require 
him to finish his course. {| Finish my | 
course. Close my career as an apostle 
andaChristian. Life is thus represent- 
ed as a course, or race that is to be run. 
2) Tim.iv. 7. Heb, xii. 1. 1 Cor.ix. 24. 
Acts xiii. 25. With joy. With the 
approbation of conscience and of God; 
with peace in the recollection of the 
past. Man should strive so to live 
that he will have nothing to regret 
when he lies on a bed of death. It is 
a glorious privilege to finish life with 
joy. It is most sad when the last 
hours are imbittered with the reflec- 
tion that life has been wasted. The 
only way in which life may be finished 
with joy is by meeting faithfully every 
duty, and encountering, as Paul did, 
every trial, with a constant desire to 
ee God. 4] And the ministry. That 

may fully discharge the duty of the 
apostolic office, the preaching of the 
Gospel. In 2 Tim. iy. 5, he charges 
Timothy to make full proof of his min- 
istry. He here shows that this wag 
the ruling principle of his own life. 
4] Which I have received of the Lord Je- 
sus. Which the Lord Jesus has com- 
mitted to me. Acts ix.15-17. Paul 
regarded his ministry as an Office in- | 
trusted to him by the Lord Jesus him- | 
self. On this account he deemed it to 
be peculiarly sacred, and. of high an- | 
thority. Gali. 12. Every minister 
has been intrusted with an office by 
the Lord Jesus. He is not his own; 
and his great aim should be to dis- 
charge fully and entirely the duties of 
that office. | Zo testify the Gospel. To 
bear witness to the good news of the 
favor of God. This is the great design 
of the ministry. It is to bear witness 
to a dying world of the good news 
that God is merciful, and that his fa- 
vor may be made manifest to sinners, 
From this verse we may learn, (1.) 
That we all have a course to run, a 
duty to perform. Ministers -have an 
allotted duty; and so have men in all 
ranks and professions. (2.) Weshould 
not be deterred by danger, or the fear 


| bly he had already formed the 


of death, from the discharge of that 
duty. We are safe only when we are 
doing the will of God. We are really 
in danger only when we neglect our 
duty, and make the great God our en- 
emy. (3.) We should so live as that 
the end of our course may be joy. It 
is, at best, a solemn thing to die; but 
death may be a scene of triumph and 
of joy. (4.) It matters little when, or 
where, -or how we die, if we die in the 
discharge of our duty to God. He 
will order the circumstanees of our 
departure, and He can sustain us in 
the last conflict. Happy is that life 
which is spent in doing the will of 
God, and peaceful that death which 
closes a life of toil and trial in the 
service of the Lord Jesus. 

25. T know that ye all. Perhaps this 
means simply, ‘‘I have no expectation 
of seeing you again; I have every rea- 
son to suppose that this is my final 
interview with you.’? He expected to 
visit Ephesus nomore. The journey to 
Jerusalem was dangerous. Trials and 
persecutions he knew awaited him. 
Besides, it is evident that he designed 
to turn his attention to other coun- 
tries, and to visit Rome; and proba- 
ur- 
See Acts 


pose of going into Spain. 
omp. Rom. xy. 23-28. From 


xix. 21. 


all these considerations it is evident — 


that he had no expectation of being 
again at Ephesus. It is probable, how- 
ever, that he did again return to that 
city. See Notes on chap. xxviii. 31. 
| Among whom I have gone preaching. 


* 


Among whom I have preached. The 


parting of a minister and people is 
among the most tender and affecting 
of the separations that oceur on earth. 
| The kingdom of God. Making known 
the nature of the reign of God on 
earth by the Messiah. See Notes on 
Matt. iii. 2. 

_ 26. Wherefore. In view of the past, 
of my ministry and labors among you, 
I appeal to your own selves to testify 
that Ihave been faithful. J take you 
to record. Greek, call you to witness. 


If any of you are lost; if you prove 


unfaithful to God, I appeal to your- 
selves that the fault isnot mine. It is 
well when a minister can make this 


He 
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26 Wherefore I take you to rec- 
ord this day, that I am pure * from 
the blood of all men. 


@ 2 Cor. 7.2. 
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27 For I have not shunned to 
declare unto you all the counsel ® 
of God. 


6 Eph. 1. 11. 


appeal, and call his hearers to bear tes- 
timony to his own faithfulness. Min- 
isters who preach the Gospel with 
fidelity may thus appeal to their hear- 
ers; and in the day of judgment may 
call on themselves to witness that the 
fault of the ruin of the soul is not to 
be charged to them. 4] That Iam pure. 
Iam not to be charged with the guilt 
of your condemnation, as owing tomy 
unfaithfulness. This does not mean 
that he set up a claim to absolute per- 
fection ; but that, in the matter under 
consideration, he had a conscience 
void of offence. The blood of all men. 
The word blood is used often in the 
sense of death, of blood shed ; and hence 
of the guilt or crime of putting cone to 
death. Matt. xxiii.35; xxvii. 25. Acts 
vy. 28; xviii.6. It here means that if 
they should die the second death; if 
they should be lost forever, he would 
not be to blame. He had discharged 
his duty in faithfully warning and 
teaching them; and now, if they were 
lost, the fault would be their own, not 
his. All men. All classes of men— 
Jews and Gentiles. He had warned 
and instructed all alike. Ministers 
may have many fears that their hear- 
ers willbe Jost. Their aim, however, 
should be, (1.) To save them, if possi- 
ble; and, (2.) If they ave lost, that it 
should be by no neglect or fault of 
theirs. 

27. Hor. This verse contains a rea- 
son for what had been said in the pre- 
vious verse. It shows why Paul re- 
garded himself as innocent if they 
should be lost. JZ have not shunned. 
I have not kept back; I have not been 
deterred by fear, by the desire of pop- 
ularity, by the fact that the doctrines 
of the Gospel are unpalatable to men, 
from declaring them fully. The prop- 
er meaning of the word translated 
here, ‘‘I have not shunned”? (vqeore- 
Naépny), is to disguise any important 
truth; to withdraz itfrom public view; 
to decline publishing it from fear, or 
an apprehension of the consequences. 
Paul means that he had not disguised 
any truth; he had not withdrawn or 
kept it from open view, by any appre- 
hension of the effect which it might 
have on their minds. Truth may be 
disguised or kept back, (1.) By ayoid- 


ing the subject altogether from timid- 
ity, or from an apprehension of giving 
offence if it is openly proclaimed; or, 
(2.) By giving it too little prominency, 
so that it shall be lost in the multi- 
tude of other truths; or, (3.) By pre- 
senting it amidst a web of metaphys- 
ical speculations, and entangling it 
with other subjects; or, (4.) By mak- 
ing use of other terms than the Bible 
does, for the purpose of involving it in 
a mist, so that it can not be under- 
stood. Men may resort to this course, 
(1.) Because the truth itself is unpal- 
atable ; (2.) Because they may appre- 
hend the loss of reputation or sup- 
port; (8.) Because they may not love 
the truth themselves, and choose to 
conceal its prominent and offensive 
points; (4.) Because they may be afraid 
of the rich, the great, and the gay, and 
apprehend that they shall excite their 
indignation; and, (5.) By alove of met- 
aphysical philosophy, and a constant 
effort to bring every thing to the test 
oftheir own reason. Men often preach 
a philosophical explanation of a doctrine 
instead of the doctrine itself. They de- 
serve the credit of ingenuity, but not 
that of being open and bold proclaim- 
ers of the truth of God. 4] The whole 
counsel—racav tiv Bovdjv. The word 
counsel (BovA7)) denotes properly con- 
solation, deliberation, and then will 
or purpose. Luke xxiii. 51. Acts ii. 
23. It means here the will or purpose 
of God, as revealed in regard to the 
salvation of men. Paul had made a 
full statement of that plan—of the 
guilt of men, of the claims of the law, 
of the need ofa Saviour, of the provis- 
ions of mercy, and of the state of fu- 
ture rewards and punishments. Min- 
isters ought to declare al/ that counsel, 
because God commands it; because it 
is needful for the salvation of men; 
and because the message is not theirs, 
but God’s, and they have no right to 
change, to disguise, or to withhold it. 
And if it is the duty of ministers to de- 
clare that counsel, it is the duty of a 
people to listen to it with respect and 
candor, and with a desire to know the 
truth, and to be saved by it. Declaring 
the counsel of God will do no good 
unless it is received into honest and 
humble hearts, and with a disposition 
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yourselves, and to all the flock, 
a Col.4.17. 1 Tim.4, 16. 
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over the which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you? overseers, to feed 
6 Heb. 13.17. ¥ 


to know what God has revealed for 
salvation. 

28. Lake heed, therefore. Attend to; 
be on your guard against the dangers 
which beset you, and seek to discharge 
your duty with fidelity. {Zo your 
selves. To your own piety, opinions, 
and mode of life. This is the first duty 
ofa minister; for without this all his 
preaching will be vain. Comp. Col. iv. 
17%. 1 Tim.iv.14. Ministers are be- 
set with peculiar dangers and tempta- 
tions, and against them they should 
be on their guard. In addition to the 
temptations which they have in com- 
mon with other men, they are exposed 
to those peculiar to their office—aris- 
ing from flattery, and ambition, and 
despondency, and worldly-minded- 
ness. And just in proportion to the 
importance of their office is the im- 
portance of the injunction of Paul, to 
take heed to themselves. {And to all 
the flock. TheChurch; the charge in- 
trusted to them. The Church of Christ 
is often compared to a flock. See Notes 
on John x. 1-20; also John xxi. 15-17. 
The word flock here refers particularly 
to the Church, and not to the congre- 
gation in general, for it is represented 
to be that which was purchased with 
the blood of the atonement. The com- 
mand here is, (1.) To take heed to the: 


a 


Church; that is, to instruct, teach,” 


and guide it; to guard it from ene- 
mies (ver. 29), and to make it their 
special object to promote its welfare. 
(2.) To take heed to Auu the flock—the 
rich and the poor, the bond and the 
free, the old and the young. It is the 
duty of ministers to seek to promote 
the welfare of each individual of their 
charge—not to pass by the poor be- 
cause they are poor, and not to be 
afraid of the rich because they are 
rich. A shepherd regards the interest 
of the tenderest of the fold as much as 
the strongest; anda faithful minister 
will seck to advance the interest of al. 
To do this, he should know all his peo- 
ple; should be acquainted, as far as 
possible, with their peculiar wants, 
character, and dangers, and should de- 
vote himself to their welfare as his 
first and main employment. {] Over the 
which the Holy Ghost. Though they 
had been appointed, doubtless, by the 
Church, or by the apostles, yet it is 


here represented as having been done 
by the Holy Ghost. It was by him, 
(1.) Because he had called and quali- 
fied them for their work; and, (2.) Be- 
cause they had been set apart in ac- 
cordance with his direction and will. 
4] Overseers—émioxotrovs. Bishops. The 
word properly denotes those who are 
appointed to oversee or inspect any 
thing. This passage proves that the 
name bishop was applicable to elders; 
that in the time of the apostles, the 
name bishop and presbyter, or elder, Was 
given to.the same class of officers, and, 
of course, that there was no distinc- 
tion between them. One term was 
originally used to denote office, the 
other age, and both were applied to 
the same persons in the Church. The 
same thing occurs in Titus i. 5-7,where 
those who in ver. 5are ealled elders, are 
in ver. 7 called bishops. See also 1 Tim. 
iii. 1-10. Philip.i.1. 9] Zo feed—zomai- 
vew, This word is properly applied to 
the care which a shepherd exercises 
over his flock. See Notes on John xxi. 
15,16. It is applicable not only to the 
act of feeding a flock, but also to that 
of protecting, guiding, and guarding 
it. It here denotes not merely the 
duty of instructing the Church, but 
also of governing it; of securing it from 
enemies (ver. 29), and of directing its 
affairs so as to promote its edification 
and peace. 4] The Church of God. This 
is one of three passages in the New 
Testament in regard to which there 


has been a long controversy among ~ 


critics, Which is not yet determined. 


The controversy is, whether this is © 


the correct and genuine reading. The 
other two passages are, 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
and 1 John y.7. The MSS. and ver- 
sions here exhibit three readings: the 
Church OF GOD (Tot Oso); the Church 
OF THE LORD (Tod Kvpiov); and the 
Church of THE LORD and GOD (Kupiou 
«ai Ozod). The Latin vulgate reads it 
God, The Syriac, the Lord. The Ara- 
bic, the Lord God. The Ethiopic, the 
Christian family of God. The reading 
which now occurs in our text is found 
in no ancient MSS. except the Vatican 
Codex, and occurs nowhere among 
the writings of the fathers except in 


> 
is 


ag 


j 
4 


Athanasius, in regard to whom also ~~ 


there is a various reading. It is re- 
tained, however, by Beza, Mill, and 
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«the church of God, which he hath 
purchased ? with his own blood. 
29 For I know this, that after my 


@ Prov.10. 21. Jer.3.15. Jno.21. 15-17. 1 Pet. 5. 
2,3. b Eph.1.14. Col.1.14, Heb.9. 12, 14. 
1 Pet.1.18,19. Rev. 5.9. 
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departing shall grievous wolves ¢ 
enter in among you, not sparing 4 
the flock. 


c Matt.7.15. 2 Pet. 2.1. 
@ Jer. 13.20; 23.1. Ezek. 34.2,3. Zech.11.17. 


Whitby, as the genuine reading. The 
most ancient MSS., and the best, read 
the Church of the Lord, and this proba- 
bly was the genuine text. It has been 
adopted by Griesbach and Wetstein; 
and many important reasons may be 
given why it should be retained. See 
those reasons stated at length in Kui- 
noel iz loc.; see also Griesbach and 
Wetstein. It may be remarked, that 
a change from Lord to God might eas- 
ily be made in the transcribing, for in 
ancient MSS. the words are not writ- 
ten at length, but are abbreviated. 
Thus, the name Christ (Xpicrés) is 
written XOD; the name God (@<¢s) is 
written 90>; the name Lord.(Kupios) 
is written KOS; and a mistake, there- 
fore, of a single letter would lead to 
the variations observable in the man- 
uscripts. Comp. in this place the Note 
of Mill in his Greek Testament. The 
authority for the name God is so doubt- 
ful that it should not be used as a 
proof text on the divinity of Christ, 
and is not necessary, as there are so 
many undisputed passages on that sub- 
ject. | Which he hath purchased. The 
word here used (qepreroujoato) occurs 
but in one other place in the New Tes- 
tament: 1 Tim. iii. 13,‘‘ For they that 
have used the office of deacon well, 
purchase to themselves a good degree 
and great boldness in the faith.” "The 
word properly means to acquire or gain 
any thing; to make it ours. This may 
be done by a price, or by labor, ete. 
The noun (zrepitroinors) derived from 
this verb is several times used in the 
New Testament, and denotes acqwisi- 
tion. 1 Thess. v. 9,‘‘God hath appoint- 
ed us to obtain [unto the obtaining or 
acquisition of] salvation.”’ 2 Thess. ii. 
14,‘‘Whereunto he called you by our 
Gospel to the obtaining of the glory of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 1 Peter ii. 9. 
Tit. ii.14. Eph.i.14. In this place, it 
means that Christ had acquired, gained, 
or procured the Church for himself by 
paying his own life as the price. The 
Church is often represented as having 
thus been bought with a price. 1 Cor. 
vi. 20; vii. 23. 2Peter iil. With his 
own blood. With the sacrifice of his 
own life; for blood is often put for 


life, and to shed the blood is equivalent 
to taking the life. See Notes on Rom. 
iii. 25. The doctrines taught here are, 
(1.) That the death of Christ was an 
atoning sacrifice; that he offered him- 
self to purchase a people to his own 
service. (2,) That the Church is, there- 
fore, of peculiar value—a value to be 
estimated by the price paid for it. 
Comp. 1 Peter i.18,19. (8.) That this 
fact should make the purity and sal- 
vation of the Church an object of spe- 
cial solicitude with ministers of the 
Gospel. They should be deeply af- 
fected in view of that blood which has 
been shed for the Church; and they 
should guard and defend it as having 
been bought with the highest price in 
the universe. The chief consideration 
that will make ministers faithful and 
self-denying is, that the Church has 
been bought witha price. Ifthe Lord 
Jesus so loved it; if he gave himself 
for it, they should be willing to deny 
themselves; to watch, and toil, and 
pray, that the great object of his death 
—the purity and the salvation of that 
Church—may be obtained. 

29. Hor I know this. By what he had 
seen in other places; by his knowledge 
of human nature, and of the dangers 
to which they were exposed; and by 
fhe guidance of inspiration. {J After 
my departure. His presence had been _ 
the means of guarding the Church, 
and preserving it from these dangers. 
Now that the founder and guide of 
the Church was to be removed, they 
would be exposed to dissensions and. 
dangers. {| Gricvous wolves. Heavy 
(Bapets), strong, mighty, dangerous 
wolves—so strong that the feeble flock 
would not be able to resist them. The 
term wolves is used to denote the ene- 
mies of the flock—false, and hypocrit- 
ical, and dangerous teachers. Comp. 
Matt. x. 16. 4 Znter in among you. 
From abroad; doubtless referring par- 
ticularly to the Jews, who might be ex- 
pected to distract and. divide them. 
| Not sparing the flock. Seeking to de- 
stroy the Church. The Jews would 
regard it with peculiar hostility, and 
would seek to destroy it in every way. 
Probably they would approach them 
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80 Also of “your own selves 


‘shall men arise, speaking perverse 


things, to draw away disciples aft- 
er them. 


+ 81 Therefore watch,’ and re- 


” 


member that by the space of three 
a@1John 2.19. Jude 4, etc. 6 2 Tim. 4. 5. 
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years I ceased not to warn* every 
one night and day with tears. 

382 And now, brethren, I com- 
mend you to God, and to the word 
of his grace, which 7 is able to 
build you up, and to give you an 

e Col. 1. 28. d@ John 17.17. 


with great professed friendship for | 


them, and expressing a desire only to 
defend the laws of Moses. 

30. Also of your own selves. From 
your own Church; from those who 
profess to be Christians. {| Speaking 
perverse things. Crooked, perverted, 
distracting doctrines (dectpaupéva). 
Comp. Notes on Acts xiii. 10. They 
would proclaim doctrines tending to 
distract and divide the Church. The 
most dangerous enemies which the 
Church has had have been nurtured 
in its own bosom, and have consisted 
of those who haye perverted the true 
doctrines of the Gospel. Among the 
Ephesians, as among the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. i. 11-18), there might be parties 
formed; there might be men influ- 
enced by ambition, like Diotrephes (8 
John 9), or like Phygellus or Hermo- 
genes (2 Tim. i. 15), or like Hymeneus 
and Alexander. 1Tim.i.20. Men un- 
der the influence of ambition, or from 
the love of power or popularity, form 
parties in the Church, produce divi- 
sions and distractions, and greatly re; 
tard its internal prosperity, and mat 
its peace. TheChurch of Christ would 
have little to fear from external ene- 
mies if it nurtured no foes in its own 
bosom; and all the power of persecu- 
tors is not so much to be dreaded as 
the plans, the parties, the strifes, the 
heart-burnings, and the contentions 
which are produced by those who love 
and seek power, among the professed 
friends of Christ. 

31. Therefore watch. Matt. xxiv. 42. 
In view of the dangers which beset 
yourselves (ver. 28), the danger from 
men not connected with the Church 
(ver, 29), and the danger which will 
arise from the love of power among 
yourselves (ver. 80), be on your guard. 
Observe the approach of danger, and 
set yourselves against it. 4] Remember. 
Recall my counsels and admonitions 
in reference to these dangers. | By 
the space of three years. In chap. xix. 
10, we are told that Paul spent two 
years in the school of Tyrannus. In 
chap. xix. 8, it is said that he was teach- 


ing in the synagogue at Ephesus three 
months. In addition to this, it is 
not improbable that he spent some 
months more in Ephesus in instruct- 
ing the Church in other places. Per- 
haps, however, by the phrase three 
years, he meant to use merely a round 
number, denoting abowt three years; 
or, in accordance with the Jewish cus- 
tom, part of each of the three years— 
one whole year, and a considerable 
portion of the two others. Compare 
Notes on Matt. xii. 40. JZ ceased not. 
I continued to do it. {Zo warn. To 
admonish; to place before the mind 
(vovsera@y); setting the danger and 
duty of each individual before him. 
§| Lvery one. Hehad thus set them an 
example of what he had enjoined, ver. 
28. He had admonished each individ- 
ual, whatever was his rank or stand- 
ing. It is well when a minister can 
refer to his own example as an illus- 
tration of what he meant by his pre- 
cepts. 4] Night and day. Continually; 
by every opportunity. {| With tears. 
Expressive of his deep feeling, and his 


deep interest in their welfare. See 
Notes on ver. 19. 
82. And now, brethren. About to 


leave them, probably to see them no 
more, he committed them to the faith- 
ful care and keeping of God. Amidst 
all the dangers of the Church, when 
human strength fails or is withdrawn, 
we may commit that Chureh to the 
safe keeping and tender care of God. 
4] T commend you. I commit you; I 
place you (wapatiseuat) in his hands 
and under his protection. See Notes 
on Acts xiv. 28. 4] And to the word of 
his grace. That is, to his gracious 
word; toghis merciful promise. Paul 
refers, d tless, to the Gospel, in- 
cluding its promises of support, its 
consoling truths, and its directions to 
seek all needful help and comfort in 
God. Y Which is able. Which has 
power, To dvvanévw. Which word, 
or Gospel, has power to build you up. 
Heb. iv. 12, “For the word of God 
is quick [living, life-giving, (v], and 
powerful, and sharper than any two- 
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inheritance*among all them which 
are sanctified. 

33 I? have coveted no man’s sil- 
ver, or gold, or apparel. 


ac. 26.18. Col.1.12, Heb.9.15. 1 Pet.1.4, 
6 1Sam.12.3. 1Cor.9.12. 2 Cor. 7.2, 
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34 Yea, ye yourselves * know 
that these hands have ministered 
unto my necessities, and to them 
that were with me. 
ec.18.3. 1 Cor.4.12, 1Thess.2.9. 2 Thess. 3.8, 


edged sword,” etc. Comp. Isa. xlix. 2. 
Jer. xxiii. 29. ‘‘Is not my word like 
as a fire? saith the Lord; and like a 
hammer that breaketh the rock in 
pieces ?”? It is implied here that the 
Gospel is not a dead letter; that it 
has power to accomplish a great work; 
that it is adapted to the end in view, 
the conversion and sanctification of 
the soul. There is no danger in repre- 
senting the Gospei as mighty, and as 
fitted by infinite wisdom to secure 
the renovation and salvation of man. 
Comp. Rom.i.16. 1Cor.i.18. 2Cor. 
x.4. 9 To build you up. The word 
used here is properly applied to a 
house which is reared and completed 
by slow degrees, and by toil. It here 
means to establish, make firm, or per- 
manent, and hence to instruct, to es- 
tablish in doctrine and in hope. The 
idea is, that the word of God was able 
to confirm and establish them, amidst 
the dangers to which they would be 
exposed. { And to give you an inherit- 
ance. To make you heirs, or to make 
you joint partakers with the saints of 
the blessings in reserve for the chil- 
dren ofGod. Those blessings are often 
represented as an inheritance, or heir- 
ship, which God will confer on his 
adopted children. Matt. xix.29; xxv. 
34, Mark x.17. Heb. vi.12. Rev. xxi. 
amphi LL vos OOl. tel oe ii. 24. 
Rom. viii. 17. Gal. iii. 29. J Among alt 
them which ave sanctified. With all who 
are holy; with all the saints. See 
Notes on John x. 36. Those who 
shall be saved are made holy. They 
who receive a part in the inheritance 
beyond the grave will have it only 
among the sanctified and the pure. 
They must, therefore, be pure them- 
selves, or they can have no part in the 
kingdom of Christ and of God. 

33. [have coveted. Lhave not desired. 
I have not made it an object of my 
living among you to obtain your prop- 
erty. Thus (2 Cor. xii. 14) he says, “T 
seek not yours, but you.”’ Paul had 
power to demand support in the min- 
istry as the reward of his labor. 1 
Cor. ix. 18,14. Yet he did not choose 
to exercise it, lest it should bring the 
charge of avarice against the ministry. 


1 Cor. ix. 12, 15. He also had power 
in another respect. He had a vast in- 
fluence over the people. The early 
Christians were disposed to commit 
their property to the disposal of the 
apostles. See Acts iv. 34, 35,37. The 
heathen had been accustomed to de- 
vote their property to the support of 
religion. Of this propensity, if the 
object of Paul had been to make mon- 
ey, he might have availed himself, and . 
have become enriched. Deceivers 
often thus impose on people for the 
purpose of amassing wealth; and one 
of the incidental but striking proofs 
of the truth of the Christian religion 
is here furnished in the appeal which 
the apostle Paul made to his hearers, 
that this had ot been his motive. If 
it had been, how easy would it have 
been for them to have contradicted 
him ! and who, in such circumstances, 
would have dared to make such an 
appeal? The circumstances of the 
case, therefore, prove that the object 
of the apostle was not to amass weaith. 
And this fact is an important proof 
of the truth of the religion which he 
defended. What should have induced 
him to labor and toil in this manner 
but a conviction of the truth of Chris- 
tianity? And if he really believed it 
was true, it is, in his circumstances, a 
strong proof that this religion is from 
heaven. See this proof stated in Fa- 
ber’s ‘‘ Difficulties of Infidelity,” and’ 
in Lord Lyttleton’s ‘‘ Letter on the 
Conversion of St. Paul.’ {Or appar- 
el. Raiment. Changes of raiment 
among the ancients, as at present 
among the Orientals, constituted an 
important part of their property. See 
Notes on Matt. vi. 19. 

34. Yea, ye yourselves know. By your 
own acquaintance with my manner of 
life. In Corinth he had lived and la- 
bored with Apollos (Note, chap. xviii. 
8); and he refers elsewhere to the fact 
that he had supported himself, in part 
at least, by his own labor. 1 Cor, iv. 
12. 1 Thess. ii.9. 2 Thess. iii. 8. We 
may hence learn that it is no discred- 
it to a minister to labor. Whatever 
it may be to,a people who put him 
under a necessity to toil for his sup- 
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35 I have showed you all things, 
how that so labouring ye ought to 
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“support the weak; and to re- 
member the words of the Lord Je- 
a Rom.15.1. Eph.4.28, 1 Thess. 5.14. 


port, yet the example of Paul shows 
that a man should rejoice in the priv- 
ilege of preaching the Gospel, even if 
it is done while he is obliged to resort 
to labor for his daily bread. It is 
well when a minister of the Gospel 
can make an appeal to his people like 
this of Paul, and say, ‘‘I have coveted 
no man’s gold, or silver, or apparel.” 
Every minister should so live that he 
can make this appeal to their own 
consciences of the sincerity and dis- 
interestedness of his labors from the 
pulpit; or when called to separate 
from them as Paul did; or when on a 
dying bed. Every minister of the 
Gospel, when he comes to lie down 
to die, will desire to be able to make 
this appeal, and to leave a solemn tes- 
timony there, that it was not for gold, 
or ease, or fame, that he toiled in the 
ministerial office. How much more 
influence will such a man have than 
he who has been worldly-minded; he 
who has sought to become rich; and 
he, the only memorials of whose life 
is, that he has sought ‘‘ the fleece, not 
the flock’’—that he has gained the 
property, not the souls of men. 
BD. [have showed you. Thave taught 
you by instruction and example. I 
have not merely discowsed about it, 
but have showed you how to do ft. 
4] All things. Or, in respect to all 
things. In every thing that respects 
pi ebine and the proper mode of life, 
haye for three years set you an ex- 
ample, illustrating the design, nature, 
and duties of the office by my own 
self-denials and toil. | AZow that. Or 
that—ér.. Ihave showed you that ye 
should by so laboring support the 
weak. 4] So laboring. aboring as I 
have done. Setting this example, and 
ministering in this way to the wants 
of others. J Zo support the weak. To 
provide for the wants of the sick and 
feeble members of the flock, who are 
unable to labor for themselves. The 
weak here denote the poor, the needy, 
the infirm. {And to remember. To 
call to mind for encouragement, and 
with the force of a command. {| The 
words of the Lord Jesus. These words 
are nowhere recorded by the evangel- 
ists. But they did not pretend to 
record ai/ his sayings and instructions. 
Compare John xxi, 26, There is the 


highest reason to suppose that many 
of his sayings which are not recorded 
would be treasured up by those who 


heard them; would be transmitted to ~ 


others; and would be regarded as a 
precious part of his instructions. ~ 
Paul evidently addresses the elders of 
Ephesus as if they had heard this be- 
fore, and were acquainted with it. 
Perhaps he had himself reminded them 
of it. This is one of the Redeemer’s 
most precious sayings; and it seems 
even to have a peculiar value from the 
fact that it is zo¢ recorded in the regu- 
lar and professed histories of his life. 
It comes to us recovered, as it were, 
from the great mass of his unrecorded 
sayings; resewed from that oblivion to 
which it was hastening if left to mere 
tradition, and placed in permanent 
form in the sacred writings by the act 
of an apostle who had never seen the 
Saviour before his crucifixion. It isa 
precious relic—a memento of the Say- 
iour—and the effect of it is to make 
us regret that more of his words were 
not recovered from an uncertain tra- 
dition, and placed ina permanent form 
by an inspired penman. God, how- 
ever, who knows what is requisite to 
guide us, has directed the words which 


\ 


are needful for the welfare of the + 


Church, and has preserved by inspira- 
tion the doctrines-which are adapted 
to convert and bless man. JJ¢t is more 
blessed to give. Itisa higher privilege; 
it tends more to the happiness of the 
individual and of the world. The giv- 
er is more blessed or happy than the 
receiver. This appears, (1.) Because it 
is a condition for which we should be 
thankful when we arein a situation to 
promote the happiness of others. (2.) 
Because it tends to promote the happi- 
ness of the benefactor himself. There 
is pleasure in the act of giving when 
it is done with pure motives. It pro- 
motes our own peace; is followed by 
happiness in the recollection of it; and 
will be followed by happiness forever. 
That is the most truly happy man who 
is most benevolent. He is the most 
miserable who has never known the 
luxury of doing good, but who lives to 
gain al he can, and to hoard all he 
gains. (3.) It is blessed in the reward 
that shall result from it. Those who 


give from a pure motive God will — 
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sus, how he said, It * is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive. 

36 And when he had thus spo- 
ken, he kneeled ? down, and pray- 
ed with them all. 

37 And they all wept sore, and 
‘fell on Paul’s neck, and kissed 


hin, 


@ Luke 14, 12-14, 6c. 21.5, 
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38 Sorrowing most of all for the 
¢ words which he spake, that they 
should see his face no more. And 
they accompanied him unto the 
ship. 

CHAPTER XXI. ° 
ND it came to pass, that after 


we were gotten from them, 
¢ Gen. 46. 29. d@ ver. 25. 


bless. They willbe rewarded, not only 
in the peace which they shall experi- 
ence in this life, but in the higher bliss 
of heaven. Matt. xxv.34-36. We may 
also remark that this is a sentiment 
truly great and noble. Itis worthy of 
the Son of God. It is that on which 
he himself acted when he came to give 
pardon to the guilty, comfort to the 
disconsolate and the mourner, peace 
to the anxious sinner, sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, life to the 
dead, and heayen to the guilty and the 
lost. Acting on this, he gave his own 
tears to weep over human sorrows and 
human guilt ; his own labors and toils 
to instruct and save man; his own 
life a sacrifice for sin on the cross. 
Loving to give, he has freely given us 
all things. Loving to give, he delights 
in the same character in his followers, 
and seeks that they who have wealth, 
and strength, and influence, should be 
willing to give all to save the world. 
Imitating his great example, and com- 
plying with his command, the Church 
shall yet learn more and more to give 
its wealth to bless the poor and needy; 
its sons and its daughters to bear the 
Gospel to the benighted heathen ; its 
undivided and constant efforts to save 
alost world. Here closes this speech 
of Paul; an address of inimitable ten- 
derness and beauty. Happy would it 
be if every minister could bid such an 
adieu to his people, when called to part 
from them; and happy if, at the close 
of life, every Christian could leave the 
world with a like consciousness that 
he had been faithful in the discharge of 
his duty. Thus dying, it will be bless- 
ed to leave the world; and thus would 
the example of the saints live in the 
memory of survivors long after they 
themselves have ascended to their rest. 

36. He knecled down. The usual atti- 
tude of prayer. It is the proper pos- 
ture ofa suppliant. It indicates rev- 
erence and humility; and is represent- 
ed in the Scriptures as the usual at- 
titude of deyotion. 2 Chron, vi. 13. 


Dan. vi. 10. Luke xxii. 41. Acts vii. 
60; ix. 40; xxi.5. Rom. xi.4. Philip. 
ii. 10. Eph. iii, 14. Mark i. 40, 

37. Wept sore. Wept much. Greek, 
‘““There was a great weeping of all.” 
{And fell on Pauls neck. Embraced 
hiin, as a token of tender affection. 
The same thing Joseph did when he 
met his aged father Jacob. Gen. xlvi. 
29. YJ And kissed him. This was the 
common token ofaftection. See Notes 
on Matt. xxvi. 48. Luke xy. 20. Rom. 
xvi. 16. 1 Cor. xvi. 20. 

38. Sorrowing most of all, ete. This 
was a most tender and affectionate 
parting scene. It can be more easily 
imagined than described. We may 
learn from it, (1.) That the parting of 
ministers and people is a most solemn 
event, and should be one of much 
tenderness and affection. (2.) The ef- 
fect of true religion is to make the 
heart more tender; to make friend- | 
ship more affectionate and sacred; and 
to unite more closely the bonds oflove. 
(3.) Ministers of the Gospel should be 
prepared to leave their people with 
the same consciousness of fidelity and 
the same kindness and love which 
Paul evinced. They should live such 
lives as to be able to look back upon 
their whole ministry as pure and dis- 
interested, and as having been em- 
ployed in guarding the flock, and in 
maging known to them the whole 
cotmsel of God. So parting, they may 
separate in peace; and so living and 
acting, they will be prepared to give 
up their account with joy, and not 
with grief. May God grant to every 
minister the spirit which Paul evinced 
at Ephesus, and enable each one, when 
called to leaye his people by death — 
or otherwise, to do it with the same 
consciousness of fidelity which Paul 
evinced when he left his people to see 
their face no more. 
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1. After we were gotten from them. Aft- 
er we had left the elders at Miletus, 
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and had launched, we came with 
a straight course unto Coos, and 
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the day following unto Rhodes, 
and from thence unto Patara: 


chap. xx. 38. They were on their way 
to Jerusalem. {| Unto Coos. This wasa 
small island in the Grecian Archipela- 
go, a short distance from the south- 
western point of Asia Minor. It is 
now called Stan-co. It was celebrated 
for its fertility, and for the wine and 


. silk-worms which it produced. It was 


about forty miles south of Miletus. 
| Unto Rhodes. This was also an island 
in the Grecian Archipelago. On the 
island was a city of the same name, 
which was principally distinguished 
for its brazen Colossus, which was 
built by Chares of Lyndus. It stood 
across the mouth of the harbor, and 
was so, high that vessels could pass 
between its legs. It stood fifty-six 
years, and was ‘then thrown down RY 


an earthquake. It was reckoned as 
one of the seven wonders of the world. 
When the Saracens took possession 
of this island they sold this prostrate 
image to a Jew, who loaded 900 cam- 
els with the brass of it. This was 
A.D, 600, about 900 years after it had | 
been thrown down. Theancient name 
of the island was ‘Asteria. Its name, 
Rhodes, was given from the great. 
quantity of roses Which it produced. 
The harbor of Rhodes is indicated by 
the annexed cut. It is by the Rev. 8. 
C. Malan, and is taken from Churton 
and Jones on the New Testament. 
4] Unto Patara. This was a maritime 
city of Lycia, in Asia Minor, over 
against Rhodes. 

"2. Into Phenicia. See Notes on cE 
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_ of danger, and as a kind expression in 


ual personal wishes that he would not 
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_ 2 And finding a ship sailing over 
unto Phenicia, we went aboard, 
and set forth: 

3 Now when we had discovered 
Cyprus, we left it on the left hand, 
and sailed into Syria, and landed 
at Tyre; for there the ship was to 
unlade her burden. 
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4 And finding disciples, we tar- 
ried there seyen days; who said 
*to Paul through the Spirit that 
he should not go up to Jerusalem. 

5 And when we had accomplish- 
ed those days, we departed and 
went our way; and they all brought 
us on our way with wives and chil- 


@ ver. 12, 


xi. 19. Phoenicia was on their way to 
Jerusalem. | Set forth. Sailed. 

3. Had discovered Cyprus. See Notes 
on chap. iv. 36. 4JJnto Syria. See Notes 
on Matt. iv. 24. J] And landed at Tyre. 


See Notes on Matt. xi. 21. Zo un- 
lade her burden. Hercargo. Tyre was 


formerly one of the most commercial 
cities of the world; and itis probable 
that in the time of Paul its commercial 
importance had not entirely ceased. 
4, And finding disciples. Christians. 
This is the first mention of their being 
Christians at Tyre, but there is no im- 
probability in supposing that the Gos- 
pel had been preached there, though 
it is not expressly recorded by Luke. 
{| Who said to Paul. Compare ver. 12. 
Their deep interest in his welfare, and 
their apprehension of his danger, was 
the reason why they admonished him 
nottogo. YTLhrough the Spirit. There 
is some difficulty in understanding 
this. In solving this difficulty, we may 
remark, (1.) That it is evident that the 
Holy Spirit is meant, and that Luke 
means to say that this was spoken by 
his inspiration. The Holy Spirit was 
bestowed on Christians at that time in 
large ameasures, and many appear tc 
have been under his inspiring guid- 
ance. (2.) It was not understood by 
Paul as a positive command that he 
should not go up to Jerusalem; for 
had it been, it would not have been 
disobeyed. He evidently understood 
it as expressive of their earnest wish 
that he should not go, as apprizing him 


regard to his own welfare and safety. 
Comp. ver. 13. Paul was in better cir- 
cumstances to understand this than we 
are, and his interpretation was deubt- 
less correct. (3.) It is to be under- 
stood, therefore, simply as an inspired 
prophetic warning, that if he went, he 
went at the risk of his life—a prophet- 

rning, joined with their individ- 


expose himself to this danger. The 
meaning evidently is that they said | 


by inspiration of the Spirit that he 
should not go unless he was willing to 
encounter danger, for they foresaw 
that the journey would be attended 
with the hazard of his life. Grotius 
renders it,‘‘ That he should not go w- 
lesshe was willing tobebound.”? Michae- 
lis and Stolzius,‘‘They gave him pro- 
phetic warning that he should not go 
to Jerusalem.’ Doddridge, ‘‘If he ten- 
dered his own liberty and safety, not 
to go up to Jerusalem, since it would 
certainly expose him to very great 
hazard.”? The inspiration in the case 
was that of admonition and warning, 
not of positive command. Paul was 
simply apprized of the danger, and was 
then left to the free determination of 
his own will. He chose to encounter 
the danger of which he was thus ap- 
prized. He did not despise the inti- 
mations of the Spirit, but he judged 
that his duty to God called him thus 
to meet the perils of the journey. We 
may be apprized of danger in a certain 
course, either by our friends or by the 
word of God, and still it may be our 
duty to meet it. Our duty is not to 
be measured by the fact that we shall 
experience danger, in whateyer way 
that may be made known tous. Duty 
consists in following the will of God, 
and encountering whatever trials may 
be in our way. 

5. Had accomplished those days. When 
those days were passed. They alt 
brought us on our way. They attend- 
ed us. See Notes on ch. xy.3. Rom. 
xy. 24, 1 Cor. xvi. 6,11. 3 John 6. 
This was an expression of tender at- 
tachment, and ofa deep interest in the 


welfare of Paul and his fellow-travel-" 


ers. .9] We knecled down. See Notes on 
chap. xx. 36. JJ On the shore. Any place 
may be proper for prayer. See Notes 
on John iy. 21-24. Godis every where, 
and can as easily hear prayer on the 
sea-shore as in the most magnificent 
temple. This is an instance, as weil 
as that in chap. xx. 36, where the apos- 
tle evidently prayed with the Chureh 
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dren, till we were out of the city; 
and we kneeled“down on the 
shore, and prayed. 

6 And when we had taken our 
leave one of another, we took ship ; 
and they returned home again. 

7 And when we had finished our 
course from Tyre, we came to Ptol- 
~emais, and saluted the brethren, 
and abode with them one day. 

8 And the next day, we that 


a c. 20,36. 6 c. 8. 26, 40. 


ec Eph. 4.11. 2 Tim, 4.5. d c.6.5. 
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were of Paul’s company departed, 
and came unto Cesarea; and we 
entered into the house of Philip? 
the evangelist, ° which was one of 
the seven ;? and abode with him. 

9 And the same man had four 
daughters, virgins, which ¢ did 
prophesy. 

10 And as we tarried there many 
days, there came down from Judea 
a certain prophetnamed A gabus. 7 


e Joel 2.28. c.2.17. Fic. WW. 


without a form of prayer. No man 
can believe that he thus poured forth 


the desires of his heart at parting, and | 


commended them to God in a pre- 
scribed form of words. Scenes like this 
show more clearly than abstract argu- 
ments could do that such a form was 
not needed, and would not be used. 
Paul and his fellow-Christians, on the 
sand of the sea-shore, would pour forth 
the gushing emotions of their souls in 
language such as their circumstances 
would suggest, and no man can read 
this narrative in a dispassionate man- 
ner without believing that they offered 
an extempore prayer. 

7. We came to Ptolemais. This was a 
city situated on the coast of the Med- 
iterranean, on the north angle of a 
bay which extends, in a semicirele of 
three leagues, as far as the point of 
Mount Carmel. At the south and 
west sides the city was washed by 
the sea, and was surrounded by triple 
walls. It was in the tribe of Asher 
(Judg. i. 31), and was originally called 
AcoHo; but was called Ptolemais in 
honor of one of the Ptolemies, who 
beautified and adorned it. The Chris- 
tian Crusaders gave it the name of 
Acre, or St. John of Acre, from a mag- 
nificent church which was built in it, 
and which was dedicated to the apos- 
tle John. Itis still called Akha by the 
Turks. The Syriac and Arabic render 
it Accho in this place. It sustained 
several sieges during the Crusades, and 
was thé last fortified place wrested 
from the Christians by the Turks. It 
sustained a memorable siege under 
Bonaparte, and since then it has been 
much increased and strengthened. Its 
present population is estimated at 
from 18,000 to 20,000. And saluted the 
brethren. FEmbraced them; gave them 
expressions of affection and regard, 

8. We that were of Paul's company. 


From this it would appear that they 
had been attended thus far by some 
persons who were going only to Ptol- 
emais. This clause, however, is want- 
ing in many MSS., and has been omit- 
ted by Bengel, Griesbach, Knapp, and 
others as spurious. Itis also wanting 
in the Syriac and the Vulgate. | Unto 
Cesarea. See Notes on chap. viii. 40. 
{| Into the house of Philip. One of the 
seven deacons, chap. vi. 5. After his 
conversation with the eunuch of Ethi- 
opia, he went to Cesarea, and probably 
there abode. {j The evangelist. This 
word properly means one who an- 
nounces good news. In the New Tes- 
tament it is applied to a preacher of 
the Gospel, or one who declares the 
glad tidings of salvation. It occurs 
only in two other places. Eph. iy. 11. 
2 Tim. iv. 5. What was the precise 
rank of those who bore this. title in 
the early Christian Church can not 
perhaps be determined. It is evident, 
however, that it is used to denote the 
office of preaching the Gospel;.and as 
this title is applied to Philip, and not 
to any other of the seven deacons, it 
would seem probable that he had been 
intrusted with a special commission 
to preach, and that preaching did not 
pertain to him as a deacon, and does 
not properly belong to that office. 
The business of a deacon was to take 
care of the poor members of the 
Church, chapter vi. 1-6. The office 
of preaching was distinct from this, 
though, as in this case, it might be 
conferred on the same individual. 

9. Which did prophesy. See Notes 
on chap. ii. 17; xi. 27. That females 
sometimes partook of the prophetic 
influence, and foretold future events, 
is evident from various places in ge 
ae Testament. See Notes on chap. 
ii. 17. 

10. There came down. See Notes on 


A.D. 60.] 


11 And when he was come unto 
us, he took Paul’s girdle, and 
bound his own hands and feet, and 
said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, 
So*shall the Jews at Jerusalem 
bind the man that owneth this 
girdle, and shall deliver him into 
the hands of the Gentiles. 

12 And when we heard these 
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things, both we, and they of that 
place,’ besought him not to go up 
to Jerusalem. 

13 Then Paul answered, What 
mean ye te weep and to break 
mine heart? for I am ready ¢ not 
to be bound only, but also to die 
at Jerusalem for the name of the 


Lord Jesus. 


6 Matt. 16, 22, 23, ec 2 Tim. 4.6. 


@ ver. 33. c, 20. 23. 
chapter xv. 1. 4] Named Agabus. See 
Notes on chapter xi. 28. 
11. He took Paul’s girdle. The loose, 


flowing robes, or outer garments, 
which were worn in Eastern coun- 
tries, were bound by a girdle, or sash, 
around the body when they ran, or 
labored, or walked. Such a girdie 
was therefore an indispensable part 
of dress. {And bound his own hands 
and feet. As emblematic of what would 
be done by the Jews to Paul. It was 
common for the prophets to perform 
actions which were emblematic of the 
even which they predicted. The de- 
sign was to make the prediction more 
forcible and impressive by represent- 
ing it to the eye. Thus Jeremiah 
was directed to bury his girdle by the 
Euphrates, to denote the approach- 
ing captivity of the Jews. Jer. xiii. 4. 
Thus he was directed to make bands 
and yokes, and to put them around his 
neck, as a sign to Edom and Moab, 
ete. Jer. xxvii. 2,3. Thus the act of 
the potter was emblematic of the de- 
struction that was coming upon the 
nation of the Jews. Jer. xviii.4. So 
Isaiah walked naked and barefoot as a 
sign of the captivity of Egypt and 
Ethiopia. Isa, xx.3,4. Comp. Ezek. 
iv., xii., ete. {So shall the Jews, ete. 
This was fulfilled. Sce ver. 33, and 
chap. xxiy. 4] Zuto the hands of the Gen- 
tiles. To be tried; for the Romans 
then had jurisdiction over Judea. 

13. What mean ye. Greek, what do 
ye. Atender and affectionate, but firm 
reproach. [Zo weep and to break mine 
heart? To afflict me, and distract my 
mind by alarms, and by the expres- 
sions of tenderness. His mind was 
fixed on going to Jerusalem; and he 
felt that he was prepared for whatever 
awaited him. Expressions of tender- 
ness among friends are proper. Tears 
may be ineyitable at parting from 
those whom we love. But such ex- 
pressions of love ought not to be al- 
lowed to interfere with the conyic- 


tions of duty in their minds. If they 
have made up their minds that a cer- 
tain course is proper, and have re- 
solved to pursue it, we ought neither 
to attempt to divert them from it, nor 
te distract their minds by our remon- 
strances or our tears. We should re- 
sign them to their convictions of what 
is demanded of them with affection 
and prayer, but with cheerfulness. We 
should lend them all the aid in our 
power, and then commend them to 
the blessing and protection of God. 
These remarks apply especially to 
those who are engaged in the mission- 
ary enterprise. It is trying to part 
with a son, a daughter, or a beloved 
friend, in order that they may go to 
proclaim the Gospel to the benighted 
and dying heathen. The act of part- 
ing—for life, and the apprehension of 
the perils which they may encounter 
on the ocean, and in heathen lands, 
may be painful; but if they, like Paul, 
have looked at it calmly, candidly, 
and with much prayer; if they have 
come to the deliberate conclusion that 
it is the will of God that they should 
devote their lives to this service, we 
ought not to weep and to break their 
hearts. We should cheerfully and con- 
fidently commit them to the protec- 
tion of the God whom they serve, and 
remember that the parting of Chris- 
tians, though for life, will be short. 
Soon, in a better world, they will be 
united again, to part no more; and 
the blessedness of that future meeting: 
will be greatly heightened by all the 
sorrows and self-denials of separation 
here, and by all the benefits which 
such a separation may be the means 
of conveying to a dying world. That 
mother will meet, with joy, in heaven, 
the son from whom, with many tears, 
she was sundered when he entered 
on a missionary life; and, surrounded 
with many ransomed heathen, heaven 
will be made more blessed and eter- 
nity more happy. ‘J Bat also to die. 


2 THE 


a 


14 And when he would not be 
persuaded, we ceased, saying, The 
will “ of the Lord be done. 

15 And after those days we took 
up our carriages, and went up to 
Jerusalem. 

16 There went with us also cer- 
tain of the disciples of Cesarea, 
and brought with them one Mna- 

a Matt.6.10; 26.42. 6 Prov. 16.31. 
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\son of Cyprus, an old disciple, ° 
with whom we should lodge. 

17 And when we were come to 
Jerusalem, the brethren received ¢ 
jus gladly. 

18 And the day following Paul 
went in with us unto James;? and 
all the elders were present. 

19 And when he had saluted 


e ¢, 15,4. dye. 15.13, ete. Gal. 1.19. 


This was the true spirit of a martyr. 
This spirit reigned in the hearts of all 
the early Christians. |] Hor the name 
of the Lord Jesus. For his sake; in 
making his name known. 

14. Would not be persuaded. To re- 
main. He was resolved to go. 4] We 
ceased. We ceased remonstrating with | 
him, andurging him toremain. {4 Zhe 
will of the Lord be done. They were | 
now assured that it was the will of 
God that he should go, and they were | 
now ready to submit to that will. 
This is an instance and an evidence of 
true piety. It was the expression of 
a wish that whatever God might judge 
to be necessary for the advancement 
of his cause might take place, even 
though it should be attended with 
many trials, They commended their 
friend to the protection of God, con- 
fident that whatever should occur 
would be right. Compare Notes on 
Matt. vi. 10; xxvi. 42. 

15. After those days. 
oceurred, as related in the previous 
verses. { We took up our carriages. 
This is a most unhappy translation. 
The word carriage we apply now ex- 
clusively to a vehicle for conyeying 
any thing—as a coach, chariot, gig, 
cannon carriage, ete. The original 
word means simply that they pre- 
pared themselves; made themselves 
ready; put their baggage in order, 
ete. — drrookevacduevot. They pre- 
pared for the journey. The English 
word carriage was formerly used in 
the sense of that which is carried, bag- 
gage, burden, vessels, furniture, ete. 
Thus it was used in the time that our 
translation was made; and in this 
sense it is to be understood in 1 Sam. 
xvii. 22, ‘© And David left his carriage 
(baggage) in the hand of the keeper | 
of the carriage,’’ ete. See verse 20, 
margin. Isaiah x. 28, ‘‘ At Michmash 
he hath laid up his carriages” [his 
baggage, etc. ]. 


16. One Mnason of Cyprus. The 


=. 


After what had 4 


original in this place would be better 
translated, ‘‘ And brotght us to Mna- 
son of Cyprus, an old disciple,’’ ete. 
It is evident that, though Mnason 
was originally of Cyprus, yet he was 
now an inhabitant of Jerusalem, and 
was well known to the disciples at 
Cesarea. It is possible that he might 
have been at Cesarea, and accompa- 
nied Paulto Jerusalem; but the more . 
correct interpretation of the passage 
is, that Paul and his fellow-travelers 
were conducted ¢o his house in Jeru- 
salem, and that he was not with them 
in the journey. { Of Cupra 
Notes on chap. iv. 36. {J An Sci- 
ple. An early convert to Christianity 
—perhaps one who was converted be- 
fore the erucifixion of the Saviour. 
{| With whom we should lodge. In whose 
house we were to take up our abode. 
The rites of hospitality were shown 
in a distinguished manner by the ear- 
ly Christians. 

17. The brethren. Christians. . §] Re- 
ceived us gladly» They had been long 
absent. They had been into distant 
regions, and had encountered many 
dangers. It was a matter of joy that 
they had now returned in safety, 

18. Unto James. James the Less. 
See Notes on chapter xy. 13. He re- 
sided at Jerusalem, Comp. Gal. i. 19. 
It is not improbable that he was the 
only one of the apostles then at Jeru- 
salem; and there is reason to believe 
that the Church at Jerusalem was left 
under his particular care. It was nat- 
ural, therefore, that Paul and his eom- 
panions should take an early oppor- 
tunity to see him. James was the 
cousin of our Lord, and in Gal. i. 19, 
he is called the Lord’s brother, On 
all accounts, therefore, he was entitled 
to, and would receive, particular re- 
spect from the early disciples. 

19. Had saluted them. With the usu- 
al tokens of respect and affection. 
‘| He declared particularly, ete. As an 
evidence that God had been with him, 


* effected. | Thow seest, brother. 


‘still observe the law of Moses. 


A.D. 60.] 


them, he declared particularly 
what “things God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by’ his min- 
istry. 
20 And when they heard é¢, they 
glorified the Lord; and said unto 
a@ Rom. 15. 18,19. bc. 20.24. 2 Cor. 12. 12, 
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him, Thou seest, brother, how 
many thousands of Jews there are 
which believe; and they are all 
zealous ¢ of the law: 
21 And they are informed of 
thee, that thou teachest all the 


ec. 22.3. Roin. 10. 2. 


It is not improbable that there might 
have been some suspicion in regard 
to Paul among the disciples at Jeru- 
salem, and he might have heard that 
they were prejudiced against him. 
This prejudice would be removed by 
his stating what had actually occur- 
red under his ministry. 

20. They glorified the Lord. They 
gave praise to the Lord for what he 
had done. They saw new proofs of 
his goodness and mercy, and they 
rendered him thanks for all that had 
been accomplished. There was no 
jealousy that it had been done by the 
instrumentality of Paul. True piety 
will rejoice in the spread of the Gos- 
pel, and in the conversion of sinners, 
by whatever instrumentality it may be 
The 
language of tenderness in this address, 
recognizing Paul as a fellow-laborer 
and fellow-Christian, implies a wish 
that Paul would do all that could be 
done to avoid giving offence, and to 
conciliate the favor of his country- 
men. {How many thousands. The 
number of converts at this time must 
have been very great. Twenty-five 
years before this, three thousand had 
been converted at one time (chap. ii.), 
and afterward the number had swell- 
eg to some more thousands. Chap. 
iv.4. The assertion that there were 
then ‘‘many thousands,’’ implies 
that the work so signally begun on 


the day of Pentecost in Jerusalem , 


had not ceased, and that many more 
had been converted to the Christian 
faith. 4] Which believe. Who are Chris- 
tians. They are spoken of as believer's, 
or as having faith in Christ, in contra- 
distinction from those who rejected 
him, and whose characteristic trait it 
was that they were unbelievers. | And 
they are all zealous of the law. ey 

he 
reference here is to the law respect- 
ing cireumcision, sacrifices, distine- 
tions of meats and days, festivals, ete. 
It may seem remarkable that they 
should still continue to observe those 
rites, since it was the manifest design 


of Christianity to abolish them. But 
we are to remember, (1.) That those 
rites had been appointed by God, and 
that they were trained to their ob- 
servance. (2.) That the apostles con- 
formed to them while they remained 
in Jerusalem, and did not deem it best 
to set themselves violently against 
them. Chapter iii.1. Luke xxiy. 53. 
(3.) That the question about their ob- 
servance had never been agitated at 
Jerusalem. It was only among the 


Gentile converts that the question 
‘had risen, and there it must arise, for 


if they were to be observed, they must 
have been imposed upon them by au- 
thority. (4.) The decision of the 
council (chap. Xv.) related only to the 
Gentile converts. It did not touch the 
question whether those rites were to* 
be observed by the Jewish converts. 
(5.) It was to be presumed that as the 
Christian religion became better un- 
derstood—that as its large, free, and 
catholic nature became more and 
more developed, the peculiar institu- 
tions of Moses would be laid aside of 
course, without agitation and with- 
out tumuit. Had the question been 
agitated at Jerusalem, it would have 
excited tenfold opposition to Chris- 
tianity, and would have rent the Chris- 
tian Church into factions, and greatly 
retarded the advance of the Christian 
doctrine. We are to remember also, 
(6.) That, in the arrangement of di- 
vine Providence, the time was draw- 
ing near which was to destroy the 
Temple, the city, and the nation; 
which was to put an end to sacrifices, 
and effectually to close forever the ob- 
servance of the Mosaic rites. As this 
destruction was so near, and as it 
would be so effectual an argument 
against the observance of the Mosaic 
rites, the Great Head of the Church 
did not suffer the question of their 
obligation’ to be needlessly agitated 
among the disciples at Jerusalem. _ 
21. And they are informed of thee, Re- 
ports respecting the conduct of Paul 
would be likely to be in cireulation 
among all at Jerusalem. His remark- 
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Jews which are among the Gen- 
tiles to forsake Moses, saying that 


they ought not to circumcise ¢ their | 


children, neither to walk after 
their customs. 
22 What is it therefore? The 


a Gal. 5.3. 
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multitude must needs come? to- 
gether; for they will hear that 
thou art come. 

23 Do therefore this that we say 
to thee: We have four men which 
have a vow on them; 

6 ¢. 19.32. 


able conversion; his distinguished | 


zeal; his success among the Gentiles, 
would make his conduct a subject of 
special interest. Evil-minded men 
among the Jews, who came up to Jeru- 
salem from different places where he 
had been, would be likely to represent 
him as the decided enemy of the laws 
of Moses, and these reports would be 
likely to reach the ears of the Jewish 
- converts. The reports, as they gain- 
ed ground, would be greatly magni- 
fied, until suspicion might be excited 
among the Christians at Jerusalem 
that he was, as he was reputed to be, 
the settled foe of the Jewish rites and 
customs. 4] That thow teachest all the 
Jews, etc. From all the evidence which 
we have of his conduct, this report was 
incorrect and slanderous. The truth 
appears to have been, that he did not 
enjoin the observance of those laws on 
the Gentile converts; that the effect 
of his ministry on them was to lead 
them to suppose that their observance 
was not necessary—contrary to the 
doctrines of the Judaizing teachers, 
(see chap. xv.); and that he argued 
with the Jews themselves, where it 
could be done, against the obligation 


of those laws and customs since the | 


Messiah had come. The Jews depend- 
ed on their observance for justifica- 
tion and salvation. This Paul strenu- 
ously opposed; and this view he de- 
fended at length in the epistles which. 
he wrote. See the epistles to the Ro- 
mans, the Galatians, and the Hebrews. 
Yet these facts might be easily mis- 
understood and perverted, so as to 
give rise to the slanderous report that 
he was the enemy of Moses and the 
law. Which are among the Gentiles. 
Who live in heathen countries. The 
Jews were extensively scattered and 
settled in all the large towns and cities 
of the Roman empire. {| Zo forsake 
Moses. The law and authority of Mo- 
ses. That is, to regard his laws as no 
longer binding. ‘| Zo walk after the 
customs. To observe the institutions 
of the Mosaie ritual. See Notes on 
chapter vi, 14. The word customs de- 


notes the rites of the Mosaic economy— 
the offering of sacrifices, incense, the 
oblations, anointings, festivals, etc., 
which the law of Moses prescribed. 

22. What is it therefore? What is to 
be done? What is it proper to do to 
avoid the effects of the evil report * 
which has been circulated? What they 
deemed it proper to do is suggested in 
the following verses. 4] The multitude. 
The multitude of Jews. ‘J Must needs 
come together. There will be inevitably — 
a tumultuous assemblage. It will be 
impossible to prevent that. The rea- 
sons were, because the minds of the 
Jews were exceedingly agitated that 
one of their own countrymen had, as 
they understood, been advising apos- 
tasy from the religion of their fathers; 
because this had been extensively 
done in many parts of the world, and 
with great success; and because Paul, 
haying, as they believed, himself apos- 
tatized from the national religion, had 
become very conspicuous, and his 
very presence in Jerusalem, as in oth- 
er places, would be likely to excite a 
tumult. It was, therefore, the part of 
friendship to him and to the cause to 
devise some proper plan to prevent, 
if possible, the anticipated excite- 
ment. 

28. We have four men. There age 
with us four men. It is evident that 
James and the elders meant to say 
that these men were connected with 
them in the Christian Chureh; and 
the fact shows that the Christians at 
Jerusalem did not disregard the insti- 
tutions of Moses, and had not been so 
far enlightened in the doctrines of 
Christianity as to forsake yet the cere- 
monial rites of the Jews. {| Which 
have avowon them, Which have made 
a vow. See Notes on chap. xviii. 18. - 
From the mention of shaying the 
head (in ver. 24), it is evident that the’ 
vow which they had taken was that 
of the Nazarite ; and that as the time 
of their vow was about expiring, they 
were about to be shaven, in accord- 
ance with the custom usual on such 
occasions. See Notes on chap. xviii. 


A.D. 60.] 


24 Them take, and purify thy- 
self with them, and be at chaxgges 
with them, that they may shave 
“their heads; and all may know 
that those things whereof they 
were informed concerning thee 
are nothing, but that thou thyself 


a Numb. 6.2,13,18. c. 18,18. 
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also walkest orderly, and keepest 
the law. 

_ 25 As touching the Gentiles 
which believe, we ® have written, 
and concluded that they observe 
no such thing, save only that they 
keep themselves from things offer- 

bc. 15. 20, 29. 


18. These persons Paul could join, 
and thus show decisively that he did 
not intend to undervalue or disparage 
the laws of Moses when those laws 
were understood as mere ceremonial 
observances. 

24. Them take. Take with you. Join 
yourself with them. 9 And purify thy- 
self with them. Join them in observing 
the forms of purification prescribed by 
the law of Moses in the observance of 
the vow of the Nazarite. The purify- 
ing here refers to the vows of sanctity 
which the Nazarites were to observe. 
They were to abstain from wine and 
strong drink; they were to eat no 
grapes, moist or dried; they were to 
come near no dead body, nor to make 
themselves ‘‘unclean”’ for their father, 
mother, brother, or sister, when they 
died (Numb. vi.3-7); and they were to 
present an offering when the days of 
the vow were completed. Numb. vi. 
8. YAnd be at charges with them. Share 
with them the expense of the offer- 
ings required when the vow is com- 
pleted. Those offerings were a ram 
of a year old for a burnt-offering, a 
sheep of the same age for a sin-offer- 
ing, a ram for a thank-offering, a bas- 
ket of unleavened cakes, and a liba- 
tion of wine. See Numb. vi. 13-20. 
| That they may shave their heads. The 
shaving of the head, or the cutting off 
the hair which had been suffered to 
grow during the continuance of the 
vow (Numb. vi. 5), was an observance 
indicating that the vow had been per- 
formed. Paul was requested to join 
with them in the expense of the offer- 
ings, that thus, the whole of the cere- 
monies having been observed, their 
heads might be shaved as an indica- 
tion that every part of the vow had 
been complied with. {And all may 
know. By the fact of your observance 
of one of the rites of the Mosaic re- 
ligion, all may have evidence that it is 
not your purpose or practice to speak 
contemptuously of those rites, or to 
underyalue the authority of Moses. 
4| Are nothing. Are untrue, or without 


any foundation. {Walkest orderly. 
That you live in accordance with the 
real requirements of the law of Mo- 
ses. To walk, in the Scriptures, often 
denotes to live, to act, to conduct in a 
certain manner. All, probably, that 
they wished Paul to shew by this was, 
that he was not an enemy of Moses. 
They who gave this counsel were 
Christians, and they could not wish 
him to do any thing which would im- 
ply that he was not a Christian. 

25. As touching the Gentiles. In re- 
gard to the Gentile converts. It might 
be expedient for Paul to do what could 
not be enjoined on the Gentiles.- They 
could not command the Gentile con- 
verts to observe those ceremonies, 
while yet it might be proper, for the 
sake of peace, that the converts to 
Christianity from among the Jews 
should regard them. The conduct of 
| the Christians at Jerusalem in giving 
this advice, and of Paul in following 
it, may be easily vindicated. If it be 
objected, as it has been by infidels, that 
it looks like double-dealing; that it 
was designed to deceive the Jews in 
Jerusalem, and to make them believe 
that Paul actually conformed to the 
ceremonial law, when his conduct 
among the Gentiles showed that he 
did not, we may reply, (1.) That the 
observance of that law was not neces- 
sary in order to salvation; (2.) That it 
would have been improper to haye en- 
joined its observance on the Gentile 
converts as necessary, and therefore it 
was never done; (3.) That when the 
Jews urged its observance as necessa- 
ry to justification and salvation, Paul 
strenuously opposed this view of it 
every where; (4.) Yet that, as a matter 
of expediency, he did not oppose its 
being observed either by the Jews, or 
by the converts made among the Jews. 
In fact, there is other evidence besides 
the case before us that Paul himself 
continued to observe some, atleast, of 
the Jewish rites, and his conduct in 
public at Jerusalem was in strict ac- 
cordance with his conduct in other 
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ed to idols, and from blood, and 
from strangled, and from fornica- 
tion. 

26 Then Paul took “the men; 
and the next day, purifying him- 
‘self with them, entered ’ into the 

@ 1 Cor. 9. 20. b c. 24.18, 
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temple, to signify the accomplish- 
ment ° of the days of purification, 
until that an offering should be 
offered for every one of them. 
27 And when the seven days 
were almost ended, the Jews? — 
e¢ Numb. 6. 13, d chap. 24. 18. 


places. See chap. xviii.18. The sum 
of the whole matter is this, that when 
the observance of the Jewish ceremo- 
nial law was urged as necessary to jus- 
tification and acceptance with God, 
Paul resisted it; when it was demand- 
ed that its observance should be en- 
joined on the Gentiles, he opposed it; 
in all other cases he made xo opposi- 
tion to it, and was ready himself to 
comply with it, and willing that oth- 
ers should also. 4] We have written. 
Chap. xv. 20, 29. 

26. Then Paul took the men. Took 
them to himself; united with them in 
observing the ceremonies connected 
with their vow. To transactions like 
this he refers in 1 Cor. ix. 20: ‘‘And 
unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that 
I might gain the Jews; to them that 


are under the law, as under the law, | 


that I might gain them that are under 
the law.’’ Thus it has always been 
found necessary, in propagating the 
Gospel among the heathen, not to of 
fend them needlessly, but to conform 
to their innocent customs in regard to 


dress, language, modes of traveling’, | 


sitting, eating, etc. Paul did nothing 
more than this. He violated none 
of the dictates of honesty and truth. 
{| Purifying himself with them. Obsery- 
ing the ceremonies connected with 
the rite of purification. See Notes on 
ver. 24. This means evidently that he 
entered on the ceremonies of the sep- 
aration according to the law of the 
Nazarite. 4 Zo signify. Greek, signi- 
fying or making known. That is, he 
announced to the priests in the tem- 
ple his purpose of observing this vow 
with the four men, according to the 
law respecting the Nazarite. It was 
proper that such an announcement 


should be made beforehand, in order | 


that the priests might know that all 
the ceremonies required had been ob- 
served. §| Zhe accomplishment, ete. The 
fulfilling, the completion, That is, he 
announced to them his purpose to ob- 
serve all the days and all the rites of 
purification required in the law, in or- 
der that an offering might be-properly 


made. It does not mean that the days 
had been accomplished, but that it was 
his intention to observe them, so that 
it would be proper to offer the usual 
sacrifice. Paul had ‘not, indeed, en- 
gaged with them in the beginning of 
their vow of separation, but he might 
come in with hearty intention to share * 
withthem. It can not be objected that 
he meant to impose on the priests, and 
to make them believe that he had ob- 
served the whole vow with them, for 
it appears from their own ‘writings 
(Bereshith Rabba, 90, and Koheleth Lab- 
ba, 7) that in those instances where 
the Nazarites had not sufficient prop- 
erty to enable them to meet the whole 
expense of the offerings, other per- 
sons, who possessed more, might be- 
come sharers of it, and thus be made 
parties to the vow. See Jahn’s Arche- 
ology, § 895. This circumstance will 
vindicate Paul from any intention to 
take an improper advantage, or to im- 
pose on the priests or the Jews. All 
that he announced was his intention 
to shave with the four men in the of- 
fering which they were required to 
| make, and thus to show his approval 
of the thing, and his accordance with 
the law which made such a vow prop- 
er, 9] Until that an offering, ete. The 
sacrifices required of all those who 
| had observed this vow. See Notes on 
ver. 24. Compare Numb. vi.138. Itisa 
eomplete vindication of Paul in this 
case that he did no more here than 
he had done in a voluntary manner 
(chap. xviii. 18), and as appears then in 
a secret manner, showing that he was 
still in the practice of observing this 
rite of the Mosaic institution. Nor 
can it be proved that Paul ever, iz any 
| way, or at any time, spoke against the 
vow of the Nazarite, or that a vow of 
a similar kind in spirit would be im- 
proper for a Christian in any cireum- 
stances. 

27. And when the seven days were al- 
most ended. Greek, as the seven days 
were about to be fulfilled—zuedov 
ouvteAsioga. The seven days which 
| were to complete the observanee of 
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which were of Asia, when they 
saw him in the temple, stirred up 
all the people, and laid “hands on 


him. 


28 Crying out, Men of Israel, 
help; this is the man that ® teach- 
eth all men every where against 
the people, and the law, and this 


place; and further, brought Greeks 
@ c. 26.21. 6 c. 6.13, 14; 24.5, 6. 
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also into the temple, and hath pol- 
luted this holy place. 

29 (For they had seen before 
with him in the city Trophimus ¢ 
an Ephesian, whom they supposed 
that Paul had brought into the 
temple.) 

30 And all the city was moved, 


and the people ran together; and 
¢ c. 20.4, 


the vow, ver. 26. Perhaps the whcle 
observance in this case was intended 
to be but seven days, as the time of 
such a vow was voluntary. The trans- 
lation, ‘‘were almost ended,’’ is not 
quite correct The Greek implies no 
more than thatighe period of the seven 
days was about to be accomplished, with- 
out implying that it was near the close 
of them when he was seized. By com- 
paring the following places, chap. xxi. 
18, 26; xxii. 30; xxiii. 12,32; xxiv. 1, 
11, it appears that the time of his seiz- 
ure must have been near the begin- 
ning of those days.—Doddridge. | The 
Jews which were of Asia. Who resided 
in Asia Minor, but who had come up 
to Jerusalem for purposes of worship. 
Compare Notes on chap. ii. 

28. Men of Israel. Jews. Allwho are 
the friends of the law of Moses. 4] This 
is the man, ete. This implies that they 
had before given information to the 
Jews at Jerusalem that there was such 
a man, and they now exulted in the 
fact that they had found him. They 
therefore called on all these to aid in 
securing and punishing him. 4 That 
teacheth, etc. See Notes on chap. vi. 
13,14. | Against the people. The peo- 
ple of the Jews. That is, they pre- 
tended that he taught that the cus- 
toms and laws of the Jewish nation 
were not binding, and endeavored to 
prejudice all men against them. 4] And 
the law. The law of Moses. 4] And 
this place. The Temple. Every thing 
against the law would be interpreted 
also as being against the Temple, as 
most of the ceremonies required in 
the law were celebrated there. It is 
possible also that Paul might have de- 
elared that the Temple was to be de- 
stroyed. Comp. chap.vi.18,14. | And 
further, brought Greeks, ete. The Tem- 
ple was surrounded by various areas 
called courts. See Notes on Matt. xxi. 
12. The outermost of these courts 
was called the court of the Gentiles, 
andinto that it was lawful for the Gen- 


tiles to enter. But the word ‘‘Tem- 
ple” here refers, doubtless, to the parts 
of the area appropriated especially to 
the Israelites, and which it was un- 
lawful for a Gentile to enter. See the 
area marked H HHH in the plan of the 
Temple. Matt. xxi.12. J Andhath pol- 
luted, ete. He has defiled the Temple 
by thus introducing a Gentile. No 
greater defilement, in their view, could 
scarcely be conceived. No more ef- 
fective appeal could be made to the 
passions of the people than this. 

29. In the city. In Jerusalem. As he 
was with Paul, it was inferred that he 
would attend him every where. {| Zro- 
phimus. He had accompanied Paul 
on his*way from Ephesus, chap. xx. 4. 
4] Whom they supposed, etc. This is a 
most striking illustration of the man- 
ner in which accusations are often 
brought against others. They had seen 
him with Paul in the city; they i- 
JSerred, therefore, that he had been with - 
himintheTemple. They didnot even 
pretend that they had seew him in the 
Temple; but the inference was enough 
to inflame the angry and excitable pas- 
Sions of the multitude. So in the ac- 
cusations which men now often make 
of others. They see one thing, they 
infer another; they could testify to one 
thing, but they conclude that another 
thing will also be true, and that other 
thing they charge on themas the truth. 
If men would state facts as they are, 
no small part of the slanderous accu- 
sations against others would cease. 
An end would be made of the most 
of the charges of falsehood, error, her- 
esy, dishonesty, double-dealing, and 
immorality. Ifa statement is made, 
it should be of the thing as it was. If 
we attempt to say what a man has 
done, it should not be what we suppose 
he has done. If we attempt to state 
what he believes, it should not be what 
we suppose he believes. 

30. The city was moved. Was agita- 
ted; was thrown into commotion. 
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they took Paul, and drew him out 
of the temple; and forthwith the 
doors were shut. 

31 And as they were about to? 
kill him, tidings came unto the 
chief captain of the band that all 
Jerusalem was in an uproar: 

32 Who? immediately took sol- 
diers and centurions, and ran down 
unto them; and when they saw 
the chief captain and the soldiers, 
they left beating of Paul. 

33 Then the chief captain came 
near, and took him, and command- 


a 2 Cor. 11. 23, etc. 6 ¢, 23.27; 24.7. 
ce ver.11. c.20.23. Eph. 6. 20. d c. 23.10, 16. 
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ed him to be bound <‘ with two 
chains; and demanded who he 
was, and whathe haddone. __ 

34 And some cried one thing, 
some another, among the multi- 
tude; and when he could not 
know the certainty for the tumult, 
he commanded him to be carried 
into the castle.? 

35 And when he came upon the 
stairs, so it was, that he was borne 
of the soldiers for: the violence * 
of the people. 

36 For the multitude of the peo- 


e Psa. 55.9. Hab. 1.3, 


| Drew him out of the temple. 
the pretence that he had defiled it. 
The evident design was to put him to 
death, vei. 31. 4] Lhe doors were shut. 
The doors leading into the courts of 
the Temple. 

31. And as they were about to kill him. 
Greek, they seeking to killhim. This 
was evidently done ina popular tu- 
mult, as had been done in the case of 
Stephen, ch. vii. 
tend that they had a right to do it by 
law. ‘| Tidings came. The news, or 


rumor came; he was told ofit. 4 The | 


chief captain of the band. This band or 
body of Roman soldiers was stationed 
in the castle Antonia, on the north of 

the Temple. This was built by Johns 
Hyrcanus, high-priest of the Jews, and 
was by him called Baris. It was beau- 
tified and strengthened by Herod the 
Great, and was called Antonia in hon 
or of his friend, Mark Antony. Jose- 
phus deseribes this castle as consist- 
ing of four towers, one of which over- 
looked the Temple, and which he says 
was seventy cubits high.—Jewish 

Wars, b. v., ch.v.,§ 8. In this castle a 
guard of Roman-soldiers was station- 
ed to seeure the Temple and to main- 

tain the peace. The commander of 

this cohort is here called ‘‘the chief 

captain.’’ Reference is made to this 
guard several times in the New Testa- 

ment. Matt. xxvii. 65, 66. John xvili. 

12. Acts v.26. The word translated 
“chief captain” denotes properly one 
who commanded a thousand men. 

The band (omeipa) was the tenth part 
of a legion, and consisted sometimes 
of four hundred and twenty-five sol- 
diers, at others of five hundred, and at 
others of six hundred, according to 


Under | 


They could net pre- | 


the size of the legion. The name of 
this captain was Claudius Lysias, chap. 
xxiii. 26. JJn an uproar. That the 
whole city was in commotion. 

32. Centurions. Captains of a hun- 
dred men. 

33. To be bound with two chains. To 
show to the enraged multitude that he 
did not intend to rescue any one from 
justice, but to keep the peace. Panl’s 
being thus bound would conyinee 
them of his determination that justice 
should be done in the case. Probably 
he was bound between two soldiers, 
his right arm to the left arm of the 
one, and his left arm to the right arm 
ofthe other. See Notes on chap. xii. 6. 
Or, if his hands and feet were bound, 
it is evident that it was so done that 
he was able still to walk, vs. 87, 38. 
This was in accordance with the pre- 
diction of Agabus, chap. xxi. 11. 

34. Into the castle. The castle of An- 
tonia, where the guard was kept. See 
Notes on ver. 31. Comp. chap. xxiii. 
10, 16. 

35. Upon the stairs. The stairs which 
led from the Temple to the castle 
of Antonia. Josephus says (Jewish 
Wars, b.v., chap.v., § 8), that the castle 
of Antonia ‘was situated at the cor- 
ner of two cloisters of the Temple, of 
that on the west, and of that on the 
north; it was erected on a rock of fif- 
ty cubits [seventy-five feet] in height, 
and was on a great precipice. On the 
corner where it joined to the two 
cloisters of the Temple, it had pas- 
sages down to them both, through which 
the guards went several ways among 
the cloisters with their arms, on the 
Jewish festivals,’’ ete. It was on these 
stairs, as the soldiers were returning, 
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ple followed after, crying, Away 
“with him! 

37 And as Paul was to be led 
into the castle, he said unto-the 
chief captain, May I speak unto 
@ Luke 23.18. John 19.15. ¢.22.22, 1 Cor.4.13. 
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thee? Who said, Canst thou speak 
Greek ? 

38 Art not thou that! Egyptian, 
which before-these days madest 
an uproar, and leddest out into 

1 This Egyptian rose A.D. 55. 0.5.36, 


that the tumult was so great, or the 
crowd so dense, that they were obliged 
to bear Paul along to rescue him from 
their violence. {The violence of the 
people. The rush of the multitude. 

36. Away with him! Thatis, to death. 
Comp. Luke xxiii. 18, 

37, May Ispeak unto thee? May Ihave 
the privilege of making my defence 
before thee; or of stating the case 
truly; the cause of my accusation; of 
this tumult, ete. {J Canst thou speak 
Greek? Implying that if he could, he 
might be permitted to speak to him. 
The Greek language was that which 
was then almost universally spoken, 
and it is not improbable that it was 
the native tongue of the chief captain. 
It is evident that he was not a Roman 
by birth, for he says (chap. xxii. 28) 
that he had obtained the privilege of 
citizenship by paying a great sum. 
The language which the Jews spoke 
was the Syro-Chaldaic; and as he took 
Paul to be an Egyptian Jew (ver. 38), 
he supposed, from that circumstance 
also, that he was not able to speak the 
Greek language. 

388. Art not thou that Lgyptian?. That 
Egyptian was probably a Jew who re- 
sided in Egypt. Josephus has given 
an account of this Egyptian which 
strikingly accords with the statement 
here recorded by Luke. See Joseph., 
Antiq., b. xx., chap. viii., § 6, and Jew- 
ish War, b. ii., chap. xiii.,§ 5. The ac- 
count which he gives is, that this 
Egyptian, whose name he does not 
mention, came from Egypt to Jerusa- 
lem, and said that he was a prophet, 
and advised the multitude of the com- 
mon people to go with him to the 
Mount of Olives. He said further that 
he would show them from thence 
how the walls of Jerusalem would fall 
down; and he promised them that he 
would procure for them-an entrance 
through those walls when they were 
fallen down. Josephus adds (Jewish 
War) that he got together thirty thou- 
sand men that were deluded by him; 
“these he led round about from the 
wilderness to the mount which was call- 
ed the Mount of Olives, and was ready 


to break into Jerusalem by force from 
that place. But Felix, who was ap- 
prized of his movements, marched 
against him with the Roman soldiers, 
and discomfited him, and slew four 
hundred of them, and took two hun- 
dred alive. But the Egyptian escaped 
himself out of the fight, but did not 
appear any more.”’ It was natural that 
the Roman tribune should suppose 
that Paul was this Egyptian, and that 
his return had produced this commo- 
tion and excitement among the+peo- 
ple. { Madest an uproar. Producing 
a sedition, or a rising among the peo- 
ple. Gr.,‘‘That Egyptian, who before 
these days having risen up.’? {J Jnto 
the wilderness. This corresponds re- 
markably with the account of Jose- 
phus. He indeed mentions that he 
led his followers to the Mount of 
Olives, but he expressly says that ‘the 
led them round about from the wil- 
derness.’? This wilderness was the 
wild and uncultivated mountainous 
tract of country lying to the east of 
Jerusalem, and between it and the 
River Jordan. See Notes on Matt. ili. 
1. Itis also another striking coinci- 
dence showing the truth of the narra- 
tive, that neither Josephus nor Luke 
mention the name of this Egyptian, 
though he was so prominentand acted 
so distinguished a part. Hour thou- 
sandmen. There is here a remarkable 
discrepancy between the chief captain 
and Josephus. The latter says that 
there were thirty thousand men. In 
regard to this, the following remarks 
may be made. (1.) This can not be 
alleged to convict Luke ofa false state- 
ment, for his record is, that the chief 
captain made the statement, and it can 
not be proved that Luke has put into 
his mouth words which he did not 
utter. All that he is responsible for 
is a correct report of what the Roman 
tribune said, not the truth or false- 
hood of his statement. It is certainty 
possible that that might have been the 
common estimate of the number then, 
and that the account given by Jose- 
phus might have been made frem more 
correct information. Or it is possible, 
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the wilderness four thousand men 
that were murderers ? 

39 But Paul said,*I am a man 
which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city 
in Cilicia, a’ citizen of no mean 
city; and I beseech thee, suffer me 
to speak unto the people. 

40 And when he had given him 


license, Paul stood on the stairs, 
40.9. 11; 22.3. 6 c. 22, 25. ¢ c.12.17, 
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and beckoned ¢ with the hand unto 
the people; and when there was 
made a great silence, he spake 
unto them in the Hebrew tongue, 
saying 
"CHAPTER XXII 

Me: @)brethren, and fathers, 

hear ye my defence, * which I 


make now unto hes 


GiChe ds e 1 Pet.3.15. 


ceMtialy, that the statement by Jose- 
phus is incorrect. (2.) If Luke were 
to be held responsible for the state- 
ment of the number, yet it remains to 
be shown that he is not as credible a 
historian as Josephus. Why should 
Josephus be esteemed infallible and 
Luke false? Why should the accu- 
racy-of Luke be tested by Josephus, 
rather than the accuracy of Josephus 
by Luke? Infidels usually asswme that 
profane historians are infallible, and 
then endeavor to convict the sacred 
writers of falsehood. (8.) The narra- 
tive of Luke is the more probable of 
the two. Itis more probable that the 
number was only four thousand than 
that it was thirty thousand; for Jo- 
sephus says that four hundred were 
killed and two hundred taken pris- 
oners, and that thus they were dis- 
persed. Now it is scarcely credible 
that an army of thirty thousand des- 
peradoes and cut-throats would be dis- 
persed by so small a slaughter and* 
captivity. But if the number was 
originally but four thousand, it is en- 
tirely credible that the loss of six hun- 
dred would discourage and dissipate 
the remainder. (4. yIt is possible that 
the chief captain refers only to the or- 
ganized Sicarti, or murderers that the 
Keyptian led with him, and Josephus 
to the multitude that afterward joined 
them—the rabble of the discontented 
and disorderly that followed them on 
their march. Or, (5.) There may have 
been an error in transe ribing Jose- 

phus. It has been supposed that he 
originally wrote four thousand, but 


that ancient copyists, mistaking the | 


A delta, four, for Alambda, thirty, wrote 
thirty thousand instead of four thou- 
sand. Which of these solutions is 
adopted is not material. {| Which were 
murderers. Greek, men of the Sicarit 
—rToy ouapiwy. This is originally a 
Latin word, and is derived from Sica, 
a short sword, sabre, or crooked knife, 
which could be easily concealed under 


the garment. Hence it came to de- 
note assassins, and te be applied to 
banditti, or robbers. It doesnot mean 
that they hadactually committed mur- 


| der, but that they were desperadoes 


and banditti, and were drawn together 


| for purposes of plunder and of blood. 


This class of people was exceedingly 
numerous in Judea. See Notes on 
Luke x. 30. 

39. A Jew of Tarsus. AJew by birth. 
J Of no mean city. Not obscure, or 
undistinguished. He could claim an 
honorable birth, so far as the place of 
his nativity was concerned. See Notes 
on chap. ix.11. Tarsus was much cel- 
ebrated for its learning, and was at 
one time the rival of Alexandria and 
Athens. Xenophon calls it a great 
and flourishing city. Josephus (Antiq., 
b.i., ch. vi., § 6) says that it was the me- 
ti ‘opolis, and most renowned city among 
them [the Cilicians]. 

40. License. Liberty; permission. | 
{| On the stairs. See Notes on ver. 35. 
§| Beckoned with the hand. Waving the 
hand as a sign that he was about to 
address them, and to produce silence 
and attention. See chap. xii.17. Ja 
the Hebrew tongue. The language which 
was spoken by the Jews, which was 
then a mixture of the Chaldee and 
Syriac, called Syro-Chaldaic. This lan- 
guage he doubtless used on this occa- 
sion in preference to the Greek, be- 
cause it was understood better by the 
multitude, and would tend to concili- 
ate them if they heard him address 
them in their own tongue. The fol- 
lowing chapter should have been con- 
nected with this. The division here 
is unnatural. : 


CHAPTER XXII. 


1. Men, brethren, and fathers. This 
defence was addressed to the Jews, 
and Paul commenced it with an ex. 
pression of sineere respect for them. 
Stephen began his defence with the 
same form of address. See Notes on 
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2 (And when they heard that 
he spake in the Hebrew tongue to 
them, they kept the more silence ; 
and he saith), 

3 1 am “verily a man which am 
a Jew, born in Tarsus, @ city in Ci- 
licia, yet brought up in this city, 
at the feet of? Gamaliel, and taught 
according ¢* to the perfect manner 


of the law of the fathers, and was 


@ c. 21.89. 2Cor.11.22. Philip. 3.5. 6 0.5. 34+ 
ce c. 26.5. d@ Gal. 1. 14. e c.21,20. Rom. 10, 2. 
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“zealous towards God, as ye “all 
are this day. 

4 And I persecuted/this way 
unto the death, binding and de- 
livering into prisons both men and 
women, 

5 As also the high-priest doth 
bear me witness, and all the estate 
of the elders; from whom also I 


received letters unto the brethren, 
Jf ¢.8.3; 26.9-13. Philip. 3.6. 1 Tim. 1.13. 


chap. vii. 2. 9] My defence. Against the 
charges brought against me. Those 
charges were, that he had endeavored 
to prejudice men every where against 
the Jews, the law, and the Temple, 
chap. xxi. 28. In order to meet this 
charge, Paul stated (1.) That he was a 
Jew by birth, and had enjoyed all the 
advantages of a Jewish education (ver. 
3); (2.) He recounted the cireumstan- 
ces of his conversion, and the reason 
why he believed that he was called to 
preach the Gospel (ver. 4-16); (3.) He 
proceeded to state the reasons why he 
went among the Gentiles, and evident- 
ly intended to vindicate his conduct 
there (ver. 17-21); but at this point, at 
the name Gentiles, his defence was in- 
terrupted by the enraged multitude, 
and he was not permitted to proceed. 
What would have been his defence, 
therefore, had he been suffered to fin- 
ish it, it is impossible to know with 
certainty. On another occasion, how- 
ever, he was permitted to make a sim- 
ilar defence, and perhaps to complete 
the train of thought which he had 
purposed to pursue here. See chap. 
XXVi. 

2. The Hebrew tongue. 
ehap. xxi. 40. 

8. Born in Tarsus. See Notes on 
chap.ix.11. | Brought up in this city. 
In Jerusalem, sent there for the ad- 
vantage of more perfect instruction in 
the law. 4 At the feet of Gamalicl. As 
ascholar, or disciple of Gamaliel. The 
phrase to sit at the feet of one is express- 
ive of the condition of a disciple or 
learner. Comp. Deut. xxxiii.3. Luke 
x. 39. It is probable that the expres- 
sion arose from the fact that the learn- 
ers occupied a lower place or seat than 
the teacher. On the character and 
rank of Gamaliel, see Notes on chap. 
vy. 34, Paul mentions his having been | 
instructed in this manner in order to 
show that he was entitled to the full 


See Notes on 


privileges of a Jew, and that he had 
had every opportunity to become ful- 
ly acquainted with the nature of the 
law. 4 According to the perfect manner 
—kaTa axpiBevav. By strict diligence 
or exact care; or in the utmost rigor 
and severity of that instruction. No 
pains were spared to make him under- 
stand and practice the law of Moses. 
4] The law of the fathers. The law of 
our fathers; that is, the Jaw which 
they received and handed down to us. 
Paul was a Pharisee, and the law in 
which he had been taught was not 
only the writien law of Moses, but the 
traditional law which had been handed 
down from former times. See Notes 
on Matt. iii. 6. 9 And was zealous to- 
ward God. Gal.i.14. He had a con- 
stant burning zeal for God and his 
law, which was expressed not only by 
scrupulous adherence to its forms,. 
but by persecuting all who opposed 
it, ver. 4, 5. 

4. And I persecuted. Chapter viii. 3. 
| This way. Those who were of this 
mode of worshipping God; that is, 
Christians. See Notes on Acts ix. 2. 
{| Unto the death. Intending to put 
them to death. He did not probably 
put any to death himself, but he com- 
mitted them to prison; he sought 
their lives; he was the agent em- 
ployed in arresting them; and when 
they were put to death, he tells us 
that he gave his voice against them 
(Acts xxvi. 10); that is, he joined in, 
and approved of their condemnation. 
"| Delivering into prisons, etc. Ch. viii. 3. 

5. As also the high-priest, ete. See 
Notes on chap. ix. 2. {All the estate 
of the elders. Greek, all the presbytery ; 
that is, the whole body of the Sanhe- 
drim, or great council of the nation. 
| Unto the brethren. The Jewish breth- 
ren who were at Damascus. Paulhere 
speaks as a Jew, and regards his coun- 
trymen as his brethren, 
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and went to Damascus,” to bring 
them which were there, bound, 
unto Jerusalem, for to be punished. 

6 And it came to pass, that as I 
made my journey, and was come 
nigh unto Damascus about noon, 
suddenly there shone from heaven 
a great light round about me. 

7 And I fell unto the ground, 
and heard a voice saying unto me, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me? 

8 And I answered, Who art thou, 
Lord? And he said unto me, I 
am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 
persecutest. 

9 And they that were with me 
saw ? indeed the light, and were 
afraid; but they heard not the 
voice of him that spake to me. 

10 And I said, What shall I do, 
Lord? And the Lord said unto 
me, Arise, and go into Damascus; 
and there it shall be told thee of 


a c, 9. 2, etc. b Dan, 10, 7. 
ever9 1%, d@c.10.22, 1Tim.3.7. Heb.11.2. 
e¢, 3.13; 5.30. Ff ¢.9. 15, 
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all things which are appointed for 
thee to do. - 

11 And when I could not see 
for the glory of that light, being 
led by the hand of them that were 
with me, I came into Damascus. 

12 And one Ananias, ° a devout 
man according to the law, having 
a good * report of all the Jews 
which dwelt there; 

13 Came unto me, and stood, 
and said unto me, Brother Saul, 
receive thy sight. And the same 
hour I looked up upon him. 

14 And he said, The’ God of 
our fathers hath chosen/ thee, that 
thou shouldest know his will, and 
see 9 that Just “ One, and shouldest 
hear the voice ‘ of his mouth. 

15 For thou’ shalt be his wit- 
ness unto all men of what thou 
hast seen and heard. 

16 And now, why tarriest thou ? 
arise, and be baptized, and wash * 
g ver.18. 1 Cor.9.1;-15.8. Ac. 3.14; 7.52: 


71 Cor. 11.93. Gal. 1.19. j ¢. 23.11} 26. 16, ete. 
k Heb. 10.29. 1 Pet.3. 21, 


6. As I made my journey. As I was 


on my journey. {| About noon. Chap. 
xxvi.13. ‘At midday.’’ This cireum- 
. stance is omitted by Luke in his ac- 
count in chap. ix. Paul mentions it 


as being the more remarkable since it 


occurred at midday, to show that he 
was not deluded by any meteoric or 
natural appearances, which usually oc- 
eur at night. 

6-11. See Notes on chap. ix. 3-7. 

11. The glory of that light. The splen- 
dor, the intense brillianey of the light. 
See this and its effects explained in the 
Notes on chap. ix. 8. ' 

12,18. See Notes on chap. ix. 17, 18. 

14. Shouldest know his will. His will 
in the plan of salvation, and in regard 
to your future life. | And see that Just 
One. The Messiah. See Notes onch. 
iii. 14. As Paul was to be an apostle, 
and as it was the peculiar office of an 
apostle to bear witness to the person 
and deeds of the Lord Jesus (see Notes 
on ch, i. 21, 22), it was necessary that 
he should see him, that thus he might 
be a competent witness of his resur- 
rection. | Shouldest hear the voice of 
his mouth. Shouldst hear and obey 
his commands. 


| his statement. 


15. For thou shalt be his witness, ete. 
As an apostle—to testify to all men that 
the Messiah has come, that he has 
died, that he has risen, and that he 
is the Saviour of the world. {| Of what 
thou hast seen and heard. Of the re- 
markable proof which has been fur- 
nished you of the divine mission and 
character of the Lord Jesus. 

16. And now why tarriest thou? Why 
dost thou delay, or wait any longer? 
These words are not recorded by Luke 
in chap. ix., where he has given an ae- 
count of the conversion of Paul; but 
there is nothing here contradictory to 
And wash away thy 
sins. Reeeive baptism as emblematic 
of the washing away of sins. It can 
not be intended that the external rite 
of baptism was sufficient to make the 
soul pure, but that it was an ordinance 
divinely appointed as expressive of the 
washing away of sins, or of purifying 
the heart. Comp. Heb. x. 22. Sinners 
are represented in the Scriptures as de- 
filed or polluted by sin. To wash away 
the sins denotes the purifying of the 
soul from this polluted influence. 1 
Cor.vi.11. Rev.i.5; vii.14. Isa.i. 16. 
Psa. li. 2,7. 4] Calling on the name of 
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away thy sins, calling on the 
name of the Lord. 

17 And it came to pass, that 
when I was come again to Jerusa- 
lem, even while I prayed in the 
temple, I was in a trance ;? 

18 And saw ‘him saying unto 
me, Make haste, and get thee 


quickly out of Jerusalem ; for they 
a Rom. 10.13. 1 Cor. 1.2. 6 2 Cor, 12. 2, 
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will not receive thy testimony con- 
cerning me. 

19 And I said, Lord, they 7know 
that I imprisoned and beat in ey- 
ery synagogue them that believed 
on thee: 

20 And when the blood of thy 
martyr Stephen was shed, I ¢ also 


was standing by, and consenting 
¢ ver. 14, d ver. 4, e ¢.7. 58, 


the Lord. For pardon and sanctifica- 
tion. Rom. x. 18, ‘‘Whosoever shall 
eall upon the name of the Lord shall 
besaved.”’ It was proper that this call- 
ing on the name of the Lord shouid be 


connected with the ordinance of bap- ! 


tism. That.ordinance was emblematic 
of a purifying which the Lord only 
could produce. It is proper that the 
rite of baptism should be attended 
with extraordinary prayer; that he 
who is to be baptized should make it 
the occasion of peculiar and very sol- 
emn religious exercises. The exter- 
nal rite will avail nothing without the 
pardoning mercy of God. 

17. When I was,come again to Jerusa- 
lem. That is, three years after his con- 
version. See Gal.i.17,18. JWhile I 
prayed in the Temple. Paul, like other 
converts to Christianity from among 
the Jews, would naturally continue to 
offer his devotionsin the Temple. We 
meet with repeated instances of their 
continuing to comply with the cus- 
toms of the Jewish people. {JZ was in 
atrance. Greck, ecstasy. See Notes on 
ch. x. 10. Itis possible that he may here 
refer to what he elsewhere mentions 
(2 Cor. xii. 1-5) as ‘‘visions and revela- 
tions of the Lord.”’ In that place he 
mentions his being ‘‘ caught up to the 
third heayen’’ (ver. 2), and ‘‘into para- 
dise,’’ where he heard words which it 
was ‘‘not lawful (marg. possible) for a 
man to utter,” ver.4. It is not cer- 
tain, however, that he alludes in this 
place to that remarkable occurrence. 
The narrative would rather imply that 
the Lord Jesus appeared to him in the 
Temple in a remarkable manner, in a 
vision, and gave him a special com- 
mand to go to the Gentiles. Paul had 
now stated the evidence of his con- 
version, which appears to have been 
satisfactory to them—at least they 
made no objection to his statement; 
he had shown, by his being in the Tem- 
ple, his respect for their institutions ; 
and he now proceeds to show that in 


his other conduct he had been directed 
by the same high authority by which 
he had been called into the ministry, 
and that the command had been given 
to him in their own Temple and in 
their own city. 

18. And saw him. Evidently the Lord 
Jesus, ver. 14. He had received his 
commission from him, and he now re- 
ceived a distinct command to go to 
the Gentiles. J Hor they will not re- 
ceive. The inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
probably including both Jews and 
Christians. The Jews would not listen 
to him because he had become, in their 
view, an apostate, and they would hate 
and persecute him. The Christians 
would not be likely to receive him, for 
they would remember his former per- 
secutions, and would be suspicions of 
him because he had been so long in 
Arabia, and had not sooner connected 
himself with them. See Notes on ch. 
ix. 26. ‘‘ And when Saul was come to 
Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself 
to the disciples; but they were all 
afraid of him, and believed not that he 
was a disciple.”’ 

19. And said, Lord. This shows that 
it was the Lord Jesus whom Paul saw 
in a trance in the Temple. The term 
Lord is usually applied te him in the 
Acts. See Notes on chap.i.24. 9 They 
know. Christians know; and they will . 
therefore be not likely to receive to 
their fellowship their former enemy 
and persecutor. ] Beat in every syna- 


gogue. Beating, or scours ie was oft- 
ee 


en done in the synagogue. Notes 
on Matt. x.17. Comp. Acts xxvi. 11. 
It was customary for those who were 
converted to Christianity still to mect 
with the Jews in their synagogues, 
and to join with them in their wor- 


ship. 
20. The blood of thy martyr Stephen 
was shed. See ch. vii. 58; viii. 1. I 
was standing by. Ch. vii. 58. §]And con- 
senting unto hisdeath. Ch. viil.1. And 
kept the raiment. The outer robes or 
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“unto his death, and kept the rai- 
ment of them that slew him. 

21 And he said unto me, Depart; 
for’I will send thee far hence, 
unto the Gentiles. ; 

22 And they gave him audience 
unto this word, and then lift up 
their voices, and said, Away with 
such a fellow from the earth; for ° 


it is not fit that he should live. 
6 ¢.13.2,47. Rom.1.5; 12.13; 


ac.8. ls 
15.16, Gal.2.7,8. Eph.3.7,8. 1 Tim. 2.7. 
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23 And as they cried out, and 
cast off their clothes, and threw 
dust into the air, 

24 The chief captain command- 
ed him to be brought into the cas- 
tle, and bade that he should be 
examined by scourging; that he 
might know wherefore they cried 
so against him. 


25 And as they bound him with 
¢ ¢. 25, 24. 
\ 


garments, which were usually laid 
aside when they engaged in running 
or labor. 


gaged in stoning Stephen, yet he was 
with them in spirit, and fully accord- 
ed with what they did. These circum- 


stances are mentioned here by him as | 


reasons Why he knew that he would 
not be received by Christians as one 
of their number, and why it was nec- 
essary, therefore, for him to turn to 
the Gentile world. 

21. And he said unto me, Depart. Be- 
cause the Christians at Jerusalem 
would not receive: him. 4] Har hence. 
Paul traveled far in the heathen na- 
tions. <A large part of his ministry 
was spent in remote countries, and in 
the most distant regions then known. 
See Rom. xy. 19. 

22. And they gave him audience. They 
heard him patiently. | Unto this word. 
The word Gentiles. {Away with such a 
fellow. Greck, take such a man from 
the earth ; that is, put him to death. It 
is language of strong indignation and 
abhorrence. The reasons of their in- 
dignation were, not that they sup- 
posed that the Gentiles could not be 

' brought into covenant with God, for 
they would themselves compass sea 
and land to make one proselyte, but, 
(1.) That they believed that Paul 
taught that they might be saved with- 
out conforming to the law of Moses; 
and, (2.) His speech implied that the 
Jews were more hardened than the 
Gentiles, and that he had a greater 
prospect of success in bringing them 
to God than he had in regard to the 
Jews. 

23. Cast off their clothes. Their outer 
garments. Probably they did it now 
intending to stone him, chap. vii. 58. 
| And threw dust into the air. As ex- 
pressive of their abhorrence and in- 
dignation, This was a striking exhi- 


. 


See chap. vii. 58. All this | 
showed that, though Paul was not en- | 
| was by menaces and threats, and by 


bition of rage and malice. Paul was 
guarded by Roman soldiers so that 
they could not injure him; and their 
only way of expressing their wrath 


these tokens of furious indignation. 


| Thus Shimei expressed his indigna- 


tion against David by cursing him, 
throwing stones at him, and casting 
dust. 2 Sam. xvi. 13. 

24. The castle. The castle of Antonia. 
He would be there removed entirely 
fromthe wrath of the Jews. | Showd 
be examined—avera{ecSa. The word 
examine with us co only means to 
inquire, to questioaiilo search for, to 
look carefully into a subject. The 
word here used is commonly applied 
to metals whose nature is tested, or ex- 
amined by fire; and then it means to 
subject to torture or torments, in or- 
der to extort a confession where per- 
sons were accused of crime. It was 
often resorted to among the ancients. 
A common mode has been by the rack, 
but various kinds of torments have 
been invented in order to extort con- 
fessions of guilt from those who were 
accused. The whole practice has been 
one of the most flagrant violations of 
justice, and one of the foulest blots 
on human nature. In this case, the 
tribune saw that Paul was accused vi- 
olently by the Jews; he was probably 
ignorant of the Hebrew language, and 
had not understood the address of 
Paul; he supposed from the extraor- 
dinary excitement that Paul must haye 
been guilty of some flagrant offence, 
and he therefore resolved to subject ~ 
him to torture to extort from him a 
confession. ] By scowrging. By the 
scourge or whip. Comp. Heb. xi. 36. 
This was one mode of torture, in or- 
der to extort a secret from those who 
were accused. 

25. Bound him with thongs. With 
cords, preparatory to scourging. {Js 
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thongs, Paul said unto the centu- 
rion that stood by, Is it lawful for 
you to scourge a man that is a 
Roman,“ and uncondemned ? 

26 When the centurion heard 
that, he went and told the chief 
captain, saying, Take heed what 
thou doest; for this man is a Ro- 
man, 

27 Then the chief captain came, 
and said unto him, Tell me, art 


thou a Roman? He said, Yea. 
@ c. 16.373; 15. 16. 1 or, tortured him. 
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28 And the chief captain au- 
swered, With a great sum obtained 
I this freedom. And Paul said, 
But I was free born. 

29 Then straightway they de- 
parted from him which should 
have} examined him; and the 
chief captain also was afraid, after 
he knew that he was a Roman, 
and because he had bound him. 

30 On the morrow, because ° he 


would have known the certainty 
6b c. 13.18, ; 


it lawfil, etc. It was directly contrary 
to the Roman law to bind and scourge 
a Roman citizen. See Notes on chap. 
Xvi. 36, 37. 

28. With a great sum obtained I this 
freedom. The freedom or privilege 
of Roman citizenship. From this it 
would seem that the privilege of being 
a Roman citizen might be purchased, 
unless perhaps he refers to the ex- 
penses which were necessarily attend- 
ant in passing through the proper 
forms of becoming a Roman citizen. 
The argument of the tribune in this 
case is this: ‘‘Z obtained this privilege 
at a great price. Whence did you, 
Paul, thus poor and persecuted, ob- 
tain the means of becoming a Roman 
citizen?’ Paul had informed him that 
he was a native of Tarsus (chap. xxi. 
39); and the chief captain supposed 
that that was not a free city, and that 
Paul could not have derived the priy- 
ilege of citizenship from his birth. 
4] But I was free born. I was born a 
Roman citizen, or lam such in virtue 
of my birth. Various opinions have 
been formed on the question in what 
way or for what reasons Paul was en- 
titled to the privileges ofa Roman cit- 
izen. Some have supposed that Tar- 
sus was a Roman colony, and that he 
thus beeame a Roman citizen. But of 
this there does not appear to be suf- 
ficient proof. Pliny says (v., 27) that 
it was a free city. Appian says that it 
was endowed with the privileges of 
a free city by Augustus Cesar after 
it had been greatly afflicted and op- 
pressed by wars. Dio Chrysost. says 
to the people of Tarsus, ‘“‘he (Augus- 
tus) has conferred on you every thing 
which any one could bestow on his 
friends and companions, a country 
(that is, a free country), laws, honor, 
authority over the river (Cydranus) 
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and the neighboring sea.”’ Free cities 
were permitted in the Roman empire 
to use their own laws, customs, and 
magistrates, and they were free from 
being subject to Roman guards. They 
were required only to acknowledge 
the supremacy and authority of.the 
Roman people, and to aid them in 
their wars. Such a city was Tarsus; 
and, having been born there, Paul was 
entitled to these privileges of a free 
man. Many critics have supposed 
that this privilege of Roman citizen- 
ship had been conferred on some of 
the ancestors of Paul in consequence 
of some distinguished military serv- 
ice. Such a conferring of the rights 
of citizenship was not unusual, and 
possibly might have occurred in this 
case. But there is no direct historical 
proof of it; and the former fact, that 
he was born in a free city, will amply 
account for his affirmation that he 
was free born. Comp. Notes on chap. 
xvi. 37, 

29. Then straightway. Immediately. 
They saw that by scourging him they 
would have violated the Roman law, 
and exposed themselves to its penal- 
ty. J Which should have examined hin. 
Who were abgut to torture him by 
scourging him, ver. 24. {] Because he 
hadboundhim. Preparatory te scourg- 
inghim. The act of binding a Roman 
citizen with such an intent, untried 
and unecondemned, was unlawful. 
Prisoners who were to be seourged 
were usually bound by the Romans 
to a pillar or post; and a similar cus- 
tom prevailed among the Jews. That 
it was unlawful to bind a man with 
this intent, who was uncondemned, 
appears from an express declaration 
in Cicero (against Verres): ‘It is a 
heinous sin to bind a Roman citizen ; 
it is wickedness to beat him; itis next 
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wherefore he was accused of the 
Jews, he loosed him from his bands, 
and commanded the chief priests 
and all their council to appear, 
and brought Paul down, and set 
him before them. 
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ND Paul, earnestly beholding 
the council, said, Men and 
brethren, I“ have lived in all good 
conscience before God until this 
day. 
a c. 24.16, 


2Cor.1.12. Heb. 13. 18. 


to parricide to kill him, and what shall 
I say to crucify him ?”’ 

30. On the morrow. After he had ar- 
rested Paul. Paul was still a prisoner; 
and if suffered to go at liberty among 


the Jews, his life would have been in | 


danger. J And commanded the chief 
priests, ete. Summoned a meeting of 
the Sanhedrim, or great council of 
the nation. He did this, as he was 
prevented from scourging Paul, in or- 
der to know what he had done, and 
that he might learn from the Jews 
themselves the nature of the charge 
against him. This was necessary for 
the safety of Paul and for the ends of 
justice. This should have been done 
without any attempt to ¢tortwre him in 
order to extort a confession. {J And 
brought Puul down. From the eleva- 
ted castle of Antonia. The council 
assembled commonly in the house of 
the high-priest. 4] And set him before 
them. He brought the prisoner to 
their bar, that they might have an op- 
portunity to accuse him, and that thus 
the chief captain might learn the real 
nature of the charge against him. ~ 
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1. And Puul, earnestly beholding—4art e- 
vioas, Fixing his eyes intently on the 
eouncil. The word denotes a fixed 
and earnest gazing; a close obserya- 
tion. See Luke iv. 20. Comp. Notes 
on Acts iii. 4. Paul would naturally 
look with a keen and attentive ob- 
servation on the council. He was 
arraigned before them, and he would 
naturally observe the appearance, and 
endeavor to ascertain the character 
of his judges. Besides, it was by this 
council that he had been formerly 
commissioned to persecute the Chris- 
tians, chap. ix.1,2. He had not seen 
them since that commission was given. 
He would naturally, therefore, regard 
them with an attentive eye. The re- 
sult shows, also, that he looked at 
them to see what was the character 
of the men there assembled, and what 
was the proportion of Pharisees and 
Sadducees, ver.6. Zhe council. Grk., 


the Sanhedrim, chap. xxii. 30. It was 
the great council, composed of seven- 
ty elders, to whom was intrusted the 
affairs of the nation. See Notes on 
Matt.i.4. Yen wd brethren. Greek, 
“Men, brethren ;’’ the usual form of 
beginning an address among the Jews. 
See chap: ii. 29. He addressed them 
still as his brethren. Ihave lived in all 
good conscience. I have conducted my- 
self so as to maintain a good con- 
science. I have done what I believed 
to be right. This was a bold declara- 
tion, after the tumult, and charges, 
and accusations of the previous day 
ch. xxii.); and yet it was strictly true. 
is persecutions of the Christians 
had been conducted conscientiously. 
Acts xxvi. 9, “I verily thought with 
myself,” says he, ‘“‘that I ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth.’’ Of his conscien- 
tiousness and fidelity in thei service 
they could bear witness. Of his con- 
scientiousness since, he could make a 
Similar declaration. He doubtless 
meant to say that as he had been con- 
scientious in persecution, so. he had 
been in his conversion and in his sub- 
sequent course, Andas they Anew that 
his former life had been with a good 
conscience, they ought to preswme that 
he had maintained the same character 
still, This was a remarkably bold ap- 
peal to be made by an accused man, 
and it shows the strong conscious- 
ness which Paul had of his innocence. 
What would haye been the drift of his 
discourse in proving this we can only 
conjecture. He was interrupted (ver. 
2); but there can be no doubt that he 
would have pursued such a course of 
argument as would tend to establish 
his innocence. 4] Before God. Greek, 
to God—rw Oed. He had lived to God, 
or with reference to his commands, so ~ 
as to keep a conscience pure in his 
sight. The same principle of conduct 
he states more at length in chap. xxiv. 
16: ‘‘And herein do I excuse myself, 
to have always a conscience void of 
offence toward God and toward men.”’ 
| Until this day. Including the time 


x 
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2 And the high-priest Ananias 
commanded them that stood by 
him to smite him ¢ on the mouth. 

a John 18. 22, 
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3 Then said Paul unto him, God 
shall smite thee, thow whited wall; 
for sittest thou to judge me after 


before his conversion to Christianity, 
and after. In both conditions he was 
conscientious; in one, conscientious 
in persecution and error, though he 
deemed it to be right; inthe other, 
conscientious in the truth. The mere 
fact that a man is conscientious does 
not prove that he is right or innocent, 
See Notes on John xvi. 2. 

2. And the high-priest Ananias. This 
Ananias was doubtless the son of 
Nebedinus (Jos., Ant., b. xx., chap. v., 
§ 3), who was high-priest when Quad- 
ratus, who preceded Felix, was presi- 
dent of Syria. He was sent bound to 
Rome by Quadratus, at the same time 
with Ananias, the prefect of the Tem- 
ple, that they might give an account 
of their conduct to Claudius Cesar.— 
Josephus, Antiq., b. xx., chap. vi., § 2. 
But in consequence of the intercession 
of Agrippa the Younger, they were dis- 
missed and returned to Jerusalem. 
Ananias, however, was not restored to 
the office of high-priest. For, when 
Felix was governor of Judea, this of- 
fice was filled by Jonathan, who suc- 
ceeded Ananias.—Josephus, Antiq., b. 
xx., chap. x. Jonathan was slain in 
the Temple itself, by the instigation 
of Felix, by assassins who had been 
hired for the purpose. This murder 
is thus described by Josephus (Ant., 
b. xx., chap. viii., §5): “Felix bore an 
ill-will to Jonathan, the high-priest, 
because he frequently gave him admo- 
nitions about governing the Jewish 
affairs better than he did, lest com- 
plaints should be made against him, 
since he had procured of Cesar the 
appointment of Felix as procurator of 
Judea. Accordingly, Felix contrived 
a method by which he might get rid 
of Jonathan, whose admonitions had 
become troublesome to him. Felix 
persuaded one of Jonathan’s most 
faithful friends, of the name Doras, to 
bring the robbers upon him, and to put 
him to death.” ~ This was done in Je- 
rusalem. The robbers came into the 
city as if to worship God, and with 
daggers, which they had concealed 
under their garments, they put him to 
death. After the death of Jonathan, 
the office of high-priest remained va- 
cant until King Agrippa appointed 
Ismael, the son of Fabi, to the office. 


—Josephus, Antiq., b. xx., ch. viii., $8. 
It was during this interval, while the 
office of high-priest was vacant, that 
the events which are here recorded 
took place. Ananias was then at Je- 
rusalem; and as the office of high- 
priest was vacant, and as he was the 
last person who had borne the office, it 
was natural that he should discharge, 
probably by common consent, its du- 
ties, so far, at least, as to preside in the 
Sanhedrim. Ofthese facts Paul would 
be doubtless apprized; and hence what 
he said (ver. 5) was strictly true, and 
is one of the evidences that Luke’s 
history accords precisely with the pe- 
culiar circumstances which then exist. 
ed. When Luke here calls Ananias 
“the high-priest,’? he evidently in- 
tends not to affirm that he was actual- 
ly such, but to use the word, as the 
Jews did, as applicable to one who had 
been in that office, and who, on that 
occasion, when the office was vacant, 
performed its duties. Zo smite him 
on themouth. To stop him from speak- 
ing; to express their indignation at 
what he had said. The anger of Ana- 
nias was aroused because Paul affirm- 
ed that all he had done had been with 
agoodconscience. Their feelings had 
been excited to the utmost; they re- 
garded him as certainly guilty; they 
regarded him as an apostate; and they 
could not bear it that he, with such 
coolness and firmness, declared that all 
his conduct had been under the direc- 
tion of a good conscience. The in- 
justice of the command of Ananias is 
apparent to all. Asimilar instanceof 
violence occurred on the trial of the 
Saviour. John xyiii. 22. 

3. God shall smite thee. God shall pun- 
ish thee. God is just; and he will 
not suffer such a manifest violation cf 
all the laws of a fair trial to pass un- 
avenged. This was aremarkably bold 
and fearless declaration. Paul was sur- 
rounded by enemies. They were seek- 
ing his life. He must have known 
that such declarations would only ex- 
cite their wrath and make them more 
thirsty for his blood. That he could 
thus address the president of the coun- 
cil was not only strongly characteris- 
tic of the man, but was also a strong 
proof that he was conscious of inno- 
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the law, and commandest me to 
be smitten “ contrary to the law ? 
a Lev. 19.35, Deut.25.1,2. John 7.51. 
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4 And they that stood by said, 
Reyilest thou God’s high-priest ? 


cence, and that justice was on his side. 
This expression of Paul, ‘‘God shall 


smite thee,’’ is not to be regarded in | 


the light of an imprecation, or as an ex- 
pression of angry feeling, but of a pre- 
diction, or of a strong conviction on 
the mind of Paul that a man so hyp- 
ocritical and unjust as Ananias was 
could not escape the vengeance of 
God. Ananias was slain, with Heze- 
kiah his brother, during the agitation 
that occurred in Jerusalem when the 
robbers, or Sicarii, under their leader, 
Manahem, had taken possession of the 
city. He attempted to conceal him- 
self in an aqueduct, but was drawn 
forth and killed. See Josephus, Jew- 
ish Wars, b. ii., chap. xvii., § 8. Thus 
Paul’s prediction was fulfilled. {| Thow 
whited wall. This is evidently a pro- 
verbial expression, meaning thow hyp- 
ocrite. His hypocrisy consisted in the 
fact that while he pretended to sit 
there to do justice, he commanded 
the accused to be smitten in direct 
violation of the law, thus showing 
that his character was not what he 
professed it to be, but that of one de- 
termined to carry the purposes of his 
party and of his own feelings. Our 
Saviour used a similar expression to 
describe the hypocritical character of 
the Pharisees (Matt. xxiii. 27), when he 
compares them to whited sepulchres. 
A whited wall is a wall or inclosure 
that is covered with lime or gypsum, 
and that thus appears to be different 
from what it is, and thus aptly de- 
scribes the hypocrite. Seneca (de 
Providentia, chap. 6) uses a similar 
figure to describe hypocrites: ‘* They 
are sordid, base, and, like their walls, 
adorned only externally.’’ See also 
Seneca, Epis., 115. {J For sittest thou, 
ete. The law required that justice 
should be done, and in order to that, 
it gave every man an opportunity of 
defending himself. See Notes onJohn 
vii. 51. Comp. Prov. xviii. 18. Lev. 
xix. 15,16. Ex. xxili.1,2. Deut. xix. 
15,18. | To judge me after the law. As 
a judge, to hear and decide the case 
according to the rhles of the law of 
Moses. {| Contrary to the law. In vio- 
lation of the law of Moses (Ley. xix. 
35), ‘Ye shall do no unrighteousness 
in judgment.” 


4. Revilest thou, ete. Dost thou re- 


proach or abuse the high-priest of 
God? Itis remarkable that they who 
knew that he was not the high-priest, 
should have used this language. He 
was, however, in the place of the high- 
priest, and they might have pretended 
that respect was due to the office. 

5. Then said Paul, Twist not. Iknow 
not; I was ignorant of the fact that 
he was high-priest. Interpreters have 
been greatly divided on the meaning 
of this expression. Some have sup- 
posed that Paul said it in irony, as if 
he had said, ‘‘ Pardon me, brethren, I 
did not consider that this was the 
high-priest. It did not occur to me 
that a man who could conduct thus 
could be God’s high-priest.’? Others 
have thought (as Grotius) that Panl 
used these words for the purpose of 
mitigating their wrath, and as an ac- 
knowledgment that he had spoken 
hastily, and that it was contrary to his 
usual habit, which was not to speak 
evil of the ruler of the people. As if 
he had said, ‘‘ lacknowledge my error 
and my haste. I did not consider that 
I was addressing him whom God had 
commanded me to respect.’’? But this 
interpretation is not probable, for 
Paul evidently did not intend to re- 
tract what he had said. Dr. Doddridge 
renders it, ‘tl was not aware, brethren, 
that it was the high-priest,’’ and re- 
gards it as an apology for having 
spoken in haste. But the obvious 
reply to this interpretation is, that 
if Ananias was the high-priest, Paul 
could not but be aware of it. Of so 
material a point it is hardly possible 
that he could be ignorant. Others 
suppose that, as Paul had been long 
absent from Jerusalem, and had not 
known the changes which had occur- 
red there, he was a stranger to the per- 
son of the high-priest. Others sup- 
pose that Ananias did not oceupy the 
usual seat which was appropriated to 
the high-priest, and that he was not 
clothed in the usual robes of office, 
and that Paul did not recognize him as 
the high-priest. But it is wholly im- 
probable that on such an occasion the 
high-priest, who was the presiding of- 
ficer in the Sanhedrim, should not be 
known to the accused. The true in- 
terpretation, therefore, I suppose, is 
that which is derived from the fact 
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5 Then said Paul, I wist not, 
brethren, that he was the high- 
priest ; for it is written,“ Thou 

@ Exod. 22,28. Eccl.10.20. 2 Pet.2.10. Jude 8. 
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shalt not speak evil of the ruler 
of thy people. 
6 But when Paul perceived that 


that Ananias was not then properly 
the high-priest; that there was a va- 
cancy in the office, and that he pre- 
sided by courtesy, or in virtue of his 
haying been formerly invested with 
that office. The meaning then will 
be, “I do not regard or acknowledge 
him as the high-priest, or address him 
as such, since that is not his true char- 
acter. Had he been truly the high- 
priest, even ifhe had thus been guilty 
of manifest injustice, I would not 
have used the language which J did. 
The office, if not the man, would have 
claimed respect. But ashe is not truly 
and properly clothed with that office, 
and as he was guilty of manifest in- 
justice, I did not believe that he was 
to be shielded in his injustice by the 
law which commands me to show re- 
spect to the proper ruler of the peo- 
ple.’’ If this be the true interpreta- 
tion, it shows that Luke, in this ac- 
count, accords entirely with the truth 
of history. The character of Ananias 
as given by Josephus, the facts which 
he has stated in regard to him, all ac- 
cord with the account here given, and 
show that the writer of the ‘‘Acts of 
the Apostles” was acquainted with the 
history of that time, and has correctly 
stated it. 9] Por itis written. Ex. xxii. 
28. Paul adduces this to show that 
it was his purpose to observe the law; 
that he would not intentionally vio- 
late it; and that, ifhe had known An- 
anias to be high-priest, he would have 
been restrained by his regard for the 
law from using the language which he 
did. 4 Of the ruier of thy people. This 
passage had not any peculiar reference 
to the high-priest, but it inculeated 
the general spirit of respect for those 
in office, whatever that office was. As 
the office of high-priest was one of 
importance and authority, Paul de- 
clares here that he would not be guilty 
of showing disrespect for it, or of 
using reproachful language in regard 
to it. 

6. But when Paul perceived. Probably 
by his former acquaintance with the 
men who composed the council. As 
he had been brought up in Jerusalem, 
and had been before acquainted with 
the Sanhedrim (chap. ix. 2), he would 
haye an acquaintance, doubtless, with 


the character of most of those pres- 
ent, though he had been absent from 
them for fourteen years. Gal. ii. 1. 
| The one part, ete. That.the council 
was divided into two parts, Pharisees 
and Sadducees. This was commonly 
the case, though it was uncertain 
which had the majority. In regard 
to the opinions of these two sects, 
see Notes on Matt. iii. 7. He cried 
out, ete. The reasons why Paul re- 
solved to take advantage of their dif- 
ference of opinion were, probably, (1.) 
That he saw that it was impossible to 
expect justice at their hands, and he 
therefore regarded it as prudent and 
proper to consult his own safety. He 
saw, from the conduct of Ananias, and 
from the spirit manifested (ver. 4), 
that they, like the other Jews, had 
prejudged the case, and were driven 
on by blind rage and fury. (2.) His 
object was to show his innocence to 
the chief.captain. To ascertain that 
was the purpose for which he had 
been arraigned. Yet that, perhaps, 
could be most directly and satisfac- . 
torily shown by bringing out, as he 
knew he could do, the real spirit 
which actuated the whole council, as 
a spirit of party strife, contention, 
and persecution. Knowing, there- 
fore, how sensitive they were on the 
subject of the resurrection, he seems 
to have resolved to do what he would 
not have done had they been disposed 
to hear him according to the rules of 
justice—to abandon the direct argu- 
ment for his defence, and to enlist a 
large part, perhaps a majority of the 
council, in his favor. Whatever may 
be thought of the propriety of this 
course, it can not be denied that it 
was a master-stroke of policy, and 
that it evinced a profound knowledge 
of human nature. Zam a Pharisee. 
That is, | was of that sect among the 
Jews. I was born a Pharisee, and I 
ever continued while a Jew to be of 
that sect. In the main he agreed with 
them still. He did not mean to deny 
that he was a Christian, but that, so 
far as the Pharisees differed from the 
Sadducees, he was with the former. 
He agreed with-them, not with the 
Sadducees, in regard to the doctrine * 
of the resurrection, and the existence 
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the one part were Sadducees, and | 


the other Pharisees, he cried out 
in the council, Men and brethren, 


“JT am a Pharisee, the son of a 
a c.2%6.5, Philip. 3.5. 
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Pharisee: of’ the hope and resur- 


rection of the dead I am called in 


question, 
7 And when he had so said, 


6 c, 24.15, 215 26.6; 28.20. 


of angels and spirits. 
Pharisee. What was the name of his 
father is not known. But the mean- 
ing is, simply, that he was entitled to 
all the immunities and privileges of a 
Pharisee. 
longed to that sect, nor had he ever 
departed from the great cardinal doc- 
trine which distinguished that sect— 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead. Comp. Phil. ili. 5. 4] Of the hope 
and resurrection of the dead. That is, of 
the hope that the dead will be raised. 
This is the real point of the opposi- 
tion to me. {Zam called in question. 
Greek, Lam judged; that is, lam per- 
secuted, or brought to trial. Orobio 
charges this upon Paul as an artful 
manner of declining persecution, un- 
worthy the character of an upright 
and honest man. Chubb, a British 
Deist of the seventeenth century, 
charges it upon Paulas an act of gross 
“dissimulation, as designed to con- 
ceal the true ground of all the troubles 
that he had brought upon himself, 
and as designed to deceive and im- 
pose upon the Jews.’ He affirms 
also that ‘‘St. Paul probably invent- 
ed this pretended charge against himy 
self to draw over a party of the unbe- 
lieving Jews unto him.’’? See Chubb’s 
Posthumous Works, vol. ii., page 288. 
Now, in reply to this, we may observe, 
(1.) That there is not the least evi- 
dence that Paul denied that he had 
been, or was then, a Christian. An 
attempt to deny this, after all that 
they knew of him, would have been 
vain; and there is not the slightest 
hint that he attempted it. (2.) The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead was the main and leading doe- 
trine which he had insisted on, and 
which had been to him the cause of 
much of his persecution. See chap. 
xvii. 81,32. 1 Cor.xv. Acts xiii. 34; 
Xxvi. 6, 7, 28, 25. (8.) Paul defended 
this by an argument which he deemed 
invincible, and which constituted, in 
fact, the principal evidence of its truth 
—the fact that the Lord Jesus had 
been raised. That fact had frilly con- 
Jjimed the doctrine-of the Pharisees 
that the dead would rise. As Paul 
had every where proclaimed the fact 


4| The son of a | 


He had, from his birth, be- | 


that Jesus had been raised up, and as 
this had been the occasion of his being 
opposed, it was true that he had been 
persecuted on account of that doc- 
trine. (4.) The real ground of the op- 
position which the Sadducees made 
to him, and of their.opposition to his 
doctrine, was the additional zeal with 
which he urged this doctrine, and the 
additionalargument which he brought 
for the resurrection of the dead. Per- 
haps the cause of the opposition of 
this great party among the Jews—the 
Sadducees—to Christianity, was the 
strong confirmation which the resur- 
rection of Christ gave to the doctrine 
which they so much hated—the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead. 
It thus gave a triumph to their oppo- 
nents among the Pharisees, and Paul, 
as a leading and zealous advocate of 
that doctrine, would excite their spe- 
cial hatred. (5.) All that Paul said, 
therefore, was strictly true. It was 
because he advocated this doctrine 
thathe was opposed. That there were 
other causes of opposition to him 
might be true also; but still this was 
the main and prominent cause of the 
hostility. (6.) With great propriety, 
therefore, he might address the Phar- 
isees and say, ‘‘ Brethren, the doctrine 
which has distinguished you from the 
Sadducees is at stake. The doctrine 
which is at the foundation of all our 
hopes—the resurrection of the dead; 
the doctrine of our fathers, of -the 
Scriptures, of our sect, is in danger. 
Of that doctrine I have been the ad- 
voeate. Ihave never deniedit. [have 
every where defended it, and have de- 
voted myself to the work of putting 
it on an imperishable basis among the 
Jews and the Gentiles. For my zeal 
in that, I have been opposed. Ihave 
excited the ridicule of the Gentile and 
the hatred of the Sadducee. I have 
thus been persecuted and arraigned; 
and for my zeal in urging the argu- 
ment in defence of it which J have 
deemed most irrefragable—the resur- 
rection of the Messiah—I have been ar- 
raigned, and now cast myself on your 
protection against the mad zeal of the 
enenlies of the doctrine of our fa- 
thers.” Not only, therefore, was this 
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there arose a dissension between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees; 
and the multitude was divided. 
8 For the Sadducees ¢ say that 
there is no resurrection, neither 
@ Matt. 22.23, Mark 12.18. Luke 20. 27. 
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angel nor spirit; but the Phari- 
sees confess both. 

9 And there arose a great cry; 
and the scribes that were of the 
Pharisees’ part arose, and strove, 


an act of policy and prudence in Paul, 
but what he affirmed was strictly true, 
and the effect was as he had antici- 
pated. 

7. A dissension. A dispute, or differ- 
ence. {And the multitude. The coun- 
ceil. Comp. chap. xiv. 4. The Phari- 
sees embraced, as he desired and ex- 
pected, his side of the question, and 
became his advocates, in opposition 
to the Sadducees, who were arrayed 


. against him. 


8. For the Sadducees say. They be- 
lieve. {No resurrection. 


that there was no future state, and 
that the soul did not exist after death. 
See Notes on Matt. xxii. 23. [either 
angel. That.there areno angels. They 
deny the existence of good or bad an- 
gels. See Notes on Matt. ili. 7. ‘Nor 
spirit. Norsoul. That there is noth- 
ing but matter. They were material- 
ists, and supposed that all the opera- 
tions which we ascribe to mind could 
be traced to some modification of 
matter. The Sadducees, says Jose- 
phus (Jewish Wars, b. ii., chap. viii., 
§ 14), ‘‘ take away the belief of the im- 
mortal duration of the soul, and the 
punishments and rewards in Hades.” 
“The doctrine of the Sadducees is 
this,”’ says he (Ant., b. xviil., chap. i., 
§ 4), ‘that souls die with the bodies.” 
The opinion that the soul is material, 
and that there is nothing but matter 
in the universe, has been held by 
many philosophers, ancient and mod- 
ern, as well as by the Sadducees. 
{ Confess both. Acknowledge, or re- 
ceive both as true; thatis, that there 
is a future state, and that there are 
spirits distinct from matter, as angels, 
and the disembodied souls of men. 
The two points in dispute were, (1.) 
Whether the dead would be raised 
and exist in a fature state; and, (2.) 
Whether mind was distinct from mat- 
ter. The Sadducees denied both, and 
the Pharisees believed both. Their 
belief of the latter point was, that 
spirits existed in two forms—that of 
angels, and that of souls of men dis- 


tinct from ea 


Of the dead. | 
By this doctrine they also understood j 


9. A great cry. A great clamor and 
tumult. {The scribes. The learned 
men. They would naturally be the 
chief speakers. { Of the Pharisces’ 
part. ho were Pharisees, or who 
belonged to that party. The scribes 
were not a distinct sect, but might be 
either Pharisees or Sadducees. J We 
Jind no evil in this man. No opinion 
which is contrary to the law of Moses; 
no conduct in spreading the doctrine 
of the resurrection which we do not 
approve. The importance of this 
doctrine, in their view, was so great, 
as to throw into the background all 
the other doctrines that Paul might 
hold; and, provided this were propa- 
gated, they were willing to vindicate 
and sustain him. A similar testimo- 
ny was offered to the innocence of 
the Saviour by Pilate. John xix. 6. 
{But if a spirit or an angel, ete. They 
here referred, doubtless, to what Paul 
had said in chap. xxii. 17,18. He had 
declared that he had gone among the 
Gentiles in obedience to a command 
which he received in a vision in the 
Temple. As the Pharisees held to 
the belief of spirits and angels, and to 
the doctrine that the will of God was 
often delivered to men by their agen- 
cy, they were ready now to admit that 
he had received such a communica- 
tion, and that he had gone among the 
Gentiles in obedience to it, to defend 
their great doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. We are not to sup- 
pose that the Pharisees had become 
the friends of Paul or of Christianity. 
The true solution of their conduct 
doubtless is, that they were so in- 
flamed with hatred against the Saddu- 
cees that they were willing te make 
use of any argument against their 
doctrine. As the testimony of Paul 
might be turned to their account, 
they were willing to vindicate him. 
It is remarkable, too, that they pervert- 
ed the statement of Paul in order to 
oppose the Sadducees. Paul had 
stated distinctly (chapter xxii. 17, 18) 
that he had been commanded to go 
by the Lord, meaning the Lord Jesus. 
He had said nothing of ‘‘a spirit or 
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saying, We find ¢ no eyil in this 
man; but if a spirit’ or an angel 
hath spoken to him, let us not° 
fight against God. 

10 And when there arose a great 
dissension, the chief captain, fear- 
ing lest Paul should have been 
pulled in pieces of them, command- 
ed the soldiers to go down, and to 
take him by force from among 
them, and to bring him igto the 
castle. 


@ c, 25,25; 26,31, 
e ¢.5.39. 


6 c, 22.17, 18. 


d Psa. 46.1,7. ¢.18.9; 27. 23, 24. 
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11 And the night following, the 
Lord stood ¢ by him, and said, Be © 
of good cheer, Paul; for as thou 
hast testified of me in Jerusalem, 
so must thou bear witness also at 
Rome.? 

12 And when it was day, cer- 
tain/ of the Jews banded togeth-_ 
er, and bound, themselves! under 
a curse, saying that they would 
neither eat nor drink’ till they 
had killed Paul. 


ec. 28.30,31. Rom. 1.15, 


S ver. 21.30, ¢, 25,3. 
1 or, with an oath of execration. 


Oe 
9 Psa. 31.13. 


an angel.’? Yet they would unite 
.with the Sadducees so far as to main- 
tain that he had received no such 
command from the Lord Jesus. But 
they might easily vary his statements, 
and suppose that an ‘‘ angel or a spir- 
it’? had spoken to him, and thus made 
use of his conduct as an argument 
against the Sadducees. Men are not 
always very careful about the exact 
correctness of their statements when 
they wish to humble arival. {Let us 
not fight against God. See Notes on 
chap, v. 89. These words are wanting 
in many MSS. and in some of the an- 
cient versions. The Syriac reads it, 
“Tf a spirit or an angel have spoken 
to him, what is there in this?” that 
is, what is there unusual or wrongy 

10. A great dissension. A great tu- 
mult, excitement, or controversy. 
§| Into the castle. See Notes on chap. 
xxi. 34. 

11. The Lord stood by him. Evident- 
ly the Lord Jesus. See Notes on ch. 
1.24. Comp. chap. xxii. 18. The ap- 
pearance of the Lord in this case was 
a proof that he approved the course 
which Paul had taken before the San- 
hedrim, | Be of good cheer. It would 
not be remarkable if Paul; by these 
constant persecutions, should be de- 
jected in mind. The issue of the 
whole matter was as yet doubtful. In 
these circumstances, it must have 
been peculiarly consoling to him to 
hear these words of encouragement 
from the Lord Jesus, and this assur- 
ance that the object of his desires 
would be granted, and that he would 
be permitted to bear the same witness 
of him in Rome. Nothing else can 
comfort and sustain the soul in trials 
and persecutions but evidence of the 
approbation of God, and the promises 


of his gracious aid. {| Bear witness also 
at Rome. This had been the object of 
his earnest wish (Rom. i. 10; xv. 23, 
24), and this promise of the Lord Je- 
sus was fulfilled. Chap. xxviii. 30, 31. 
The promise which was here made to 
Paul was not directly one of deliver- 
ance from the present persecution, 
but it implied that, and made it cer- 
tain. = 

12. Certain of the Jews. Some of the 
Jews. They were more than forty in 
number, verse 13. | Banded together. 
Made an agreement or compact. They 
conspired to kill him. {] And bound 
themselves under a curse. See the mar- 
gin. The Greek is, ‘‘ they anathema- 
tized themselves ;” that is, they bound 
themselves by a solemn oath. They 
invoked a curse on themselves, or de- 
voted themselves to destruction, if 
they did not do it. Lightfoot re- 
marks, however, that they could be 
absolved from this vow by the Rab- 
bins if they were unable to execute 
it. Under various pretences they 
could easily be freed from such oaths, 
and it was common to take them; and 
if there was any difficulty in fulfilling 
them, they could easily apply to their 
religious teachers and be absolved. 
4| That they would neither eat nor drink. 
That is, that they would do it as soon 
as possible. This was a common form 
of an oath, or curse, among the Jews. 
Sometimes they only vowed absti- 
nence from particular things, as from 
meat, or wine. But in this case, to 
make the oath more certain and bind- 
ing, they vowed abstinence from all 
kinds of food and drink till they had 
killed him. Who these were—wheth- 
er they were Sadducees or not—is not 
mentioned by the sacred writer. It 
is evident, however, that the minds 
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-13 And they were more than 
forty which had made this con- 
spiracy. 

14 And they came to the chief 
“priests and elders, and said}We 
have bound ourselves under a 
great curse, that we will eat noth- 
ing until we have slain Paul. 

15 Now therefore ye, with the 
council, signify to the chief cap- 

. a Hos. 4.9. 
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tain that he bring him down unto 
you to-morrow, as though ye would 
inquire something more perfectly 
concerning him; and we, or ever 
he come near, are ready’ to kill 
him. 

16 And when Paul’s sister’s son 
heard of their lying in wait, he« 
went and entered into the castle, 
and told Paul. ‘ 


6 Psa. 21.11; 87. 32,33. e 2Sam, 17.17. 


- of the Jews were greatly inflamed 


against Paul; and as they saw him in 
the custody of the Roman tribune, 
and as there was no prospect that xe 
would punish him, they resolved to 
take the matter into their own hands. 


. Michaelis conjectures that they were 


‘of the number of the Sicarii, or cut- 
throats, with which Judeathen abound- 
ed. See Notes on chap. xxi. 38. It 
is needless to remark that this was a 
most wicked oath. It was a deliber- 
ate purpose to commit murder; and 
itshows the desperate state of morals 
among the Jews at that time, and the 
infuriated malice of the people against 
the apostle, that such an oath could 
have been taken. 

13. Which had made this conspiracy. 
This oath (cvvwpociav), this agree- 
‘ment, or compact. This large num- 
ber of desperate men, bound by so 
solemn an oath, would be likely to be 
successful, and the life of Paul was 
therefore in peculiar danger. The 
manner in which they purposed to 
accomplish their design is stated in 
verse 15. 

14. And they came, etc. Probably by 
a deputation. Zo the chief priests 
and elders. The members of the great 
council, or Sanhedrim. It is probable 
that the application was made to the 
party of the Sadducees, as the Phari- 
sees had shown their determination 
to defend Paul. They would have had 
no prospect of success had they at- 
tacked the castle, and they tlferefore 
devised this mode of obtaining access 
to Paul, where they might easily dis- 
patch him. 4] Under a great curse. 
Greek, ‘“‘ We have anathematized our- 
selves with an anathema.”? We have 
made the vow as solemn as possible. 

15. Ye, with the council. With the 
concurrénce or request of the Sanhe- 
drim. It was only by such a request 
that they had any hope that the chief 


captain would remove Panl from the 
castle.  Signify to the chief captain. 
Send a message or request to him. 
| That he bring him down unto you. 
That he bring him from the castle 
to the usual place of the meeting of 
the Sanhedrim. As this was at some 
distance from the castle of Antonia, 
where Paul was, they supposed it 
would be easy to waylay him and take 
his life. | To-morrow. This is want- 
ing in the Syriac, Vulgate, and Ethi- 
opic versions. It is, however, proba- 
bly the correct reading of the text, 
as it would be necessary to convene 
the council, and make the request of 
the tribune, which might require the 
whole of one day. {As though ye 
would inquire, ete. This request ap- 
peared so reasonable that they did not 
doubt that the tribune would grant it 
to the council. And though it was 
obviously a false and wicked pretence, 
yet these conspirators knew the char- 
acter of the persons to whom they ad- 
dressed themselves so well that they 
did not doubt that they would prevail 
on the council to make the request. 
Public justice must have been deeply 
fallen when it was known that such 
an iniquitous request could be made 
with the certain prospect of success, 
| Or ever he come near. Before he 
comes near to the Sanhedrim. The 
great council will thus not be sus- 
pected of being privy to the deed. 
We will waylay him, and murder him 
in the way. The plan was well laid; 
and nothing but the interposition of 
Providence could have prevented its 
execution. 

16. Paul's sister’s son. This is all 
that we know of the family of Paul. 
Nor do we know for what purpose 
he was at Jerusalem. It is possible 
that Paul might have a sister residing 
there; though, as Paul himself had 
been sent there formerly for his edu- 
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17 Then ¢ Paul called one of the 
centurions unto him, and said, 
Bring this young man unto the 
chief captain; for he hath a cer- 
tain thing to tell him. 

18 So he took him, and brought 
him to the chief captain, and said, 
Paul the prisoner ? called me unto 
him, and prayed me to bring this 
young man unto thee, who hath 
something to say unto thee. 

19 Then the chief captain took 
him by the hand, and went with 
him aside privately, and asked him, 
What is that thou hast to tell me? 

20 And he said, The Jews have 
‘agreed to desire thee that thou 


wouldest bring down Paul to-mor- 
a Prov. 22.3. Matt. 10.16. 


6 c, 28.17. Eph.3.1; 4.1. Philem. 9. 
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row into the council, as though 
they would inquire somewhat of — 
him more perfectly. 

21 But do not thou yield 7 unto 
them; for there lie in wait for 
him of them more than forty men, 
which haye bound themselves — 
with an oath that they will neither 
eat nor drink till they have killed 
him; and now are they ready, look- 
ing for a promise from thee. 

22 So the chief\captain then let — 
theyoung man depart,and charged | 
him, See thou tell no man that thou 
hast showed these things to me. 

23 And he called unto him two 
centurions, saying, Make ready two 
hundred soldiers to go to Cesarea, 


¢ ver. 12. d Exod. 23. 2, 


cation, it seems more probable that | 
this young man was sent there for the | 


same purpose. 4 Lntered into the castle. 
Paul had the privileges of a Roman 
citizen, and as no well-founded charge 
had been laid against him, it is prob- 
able that he was not very closely con- 
fined, and that his friends might have 
free aecess to him. 

17. Called one of the centurions. Who 
might at that time have had special 
charge of the castle, or been on guard. 
Paul had the most positive divine as- 
surance that his life would be spared, 
and that he would yet see Rome; but 
he always understood the divine prom- 
ises and purposes as being consistent 
with his own efforts, and with all prop- 
er measures of prudence and diligence 
in securing his own safety. He did 
not rest merely on the divine prom- 
ises without any effort of his own, but 
he took encouragement from those 
promises to put forth his own exer- 
tions for security and for salvation. 

18. And prayed me. And asked me. 

19. Took him by the hand. As an ex- 
pression of kindness and civility. He 
did it to draw him aside from the mul- 
titude, that he might communicate 
his message privately. 

20. And he said, ete. In what way 
this young man had received intelli- 
renee of this, we can only conjecture. 

t is not improbable that he was a 
student under some one of the Jew- 
ish teachers, and that he might have 
learned it of him, It is not at all 


probable that the purpose of the forty 
men would be very closely kept. In- 
deed, it is evident that they were not 
themselves very anxious about con- 
cealing their oath, as they mentioned 
it freely to the chief priests and el- 
ders, ver. 14. 

21. Waiting for a promise from thee. 
Waiting for your consent to bring him 
down to them. 

23. And he called unto him two centu- 
rions, ete. Each centurion had under 
him one hundred men. The chief 
captain resolved to place Paul beyond 
the power of the Jews, and to protect 
him as became a Roman citizen, 4] Zwo 
hundred soldiers. These foot soldiers 
were designed only to guard Paul till ~ 
he was safely out of Jerusalem. The 
horsemen only were intended to ac- 
company him to Cesarea. See ver. 32. 
|] And horsemen. These were common- 
ly attached to foot soldiers. In this 
case, however, they were designed to 
attend Paul to Cesarea. {| And spear- 
men—6eEtodaBous. This wordis found 
nowhere else in the New Testament, 
and oceurs in no classic writer. It 
properly means those who take, or ap- 
prehend by the right hand ; and might 
be applied to those who apprehend 
prisoners, or to those who hold a spear 
or dart in the right hand for the pur- 
pose 6f throwing it. Some have con- 
jectured that it should be read deEuo-. 
(oXovs—those who cast or throw [a 
spear] with the right hand. So the 

ulgate, the Syriac, and the Arabic 
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and horsemen threescore and ten, 
and spearmen two hundred, at the 
third hour of the night; 

24 And provide them beasts, 
that they may set Paul on, and 
bring Aim safe unto Felix the gov- 
ernor. 

25 And he wrote a letter after 
this manner: 

26 Claudius Lysias unto the 
most excellent governor Felix 


_.sendeth greeting. 


27 This man ¢ was taken of the 
Jews, and should have been kill- 
ed of them; then came I with an 
army, ancl rescued him, having un- 
derstood that he was a Roman. 

@ c, 21.33; 24.7. 6 c, 22.30, 
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28 And * when*I would have 
known the cause wherefore they 
accused him, I brought him forth 
into their council : 

29 Whom I perceived to be ac- 
cused of questions ° of their law, 
but to have nothing “laid to his 
charge worthy of death or of 
bonds. 

30 And when ° it was told me 
how that the Jews laid wait for 
the man,I sent straightway to thee, 
and gave’ commandment to his 
accusers also, to say before thee 
what they had against him. Fare- 
well. 

51 Then the soldiers, as it was 


¢ c. 18.15; 25.19. d c, 2%. 31. 
e ver. 20, 21. ff 24.833 25, 6. 


understand it. They were probably 
those who were armed with spears or 
darts, and who attended on the trib- 
une asa guard. 4] At the third hour of 
the night. Atnine o’clock. This was 
in order that it might be done with 
secrecy, and to elude the band of des- 
peradoes that had resolved to mur- 
der Paul. Ifit should seem that this 
guard was very numerous for one man, 
it should be remembered, (1.) That the 
number of those who had conspired 
against him was also large, and, (2.) 
That they were men accustomed to 
scenes of blood; men of desperate 
characters who had solemnly sworn 
that they would take his life. In or- 
der, therefore, to deter them effect- 
ually from attacking the guard, it 
was made very numerous and strong. 
Nearly five hundred men were ap- 
pointed to guard Paul as he left Jeru- 
salem. 

24. And provide them beasts. One for 
Paul, and one for each of his attend- 
ants. The word translated beasts (k77- 
vn) is of a general character, and may 
be applied either to horses, camels, or 
asses. The latter were most com- 
monly employed in Judea. | Unto He- 
lix the governor. The Governor of Ju- 
dea. His place of residence was Cesa- 
rea, about sixty miles from Jerusa- 
lem. See Notes on chap. viii.40. His 
name was Antonius Felix. He was a 
freedman of Antonia, the mother of 
the Emperor Claudius. He was high 
in the favor of Claudius, and was made 
by him governor of Judea. Josephus 


calls him Claudius Felix. He had 
married three wives in succession 
that were of royal families, one of 
whom was Drusilla, afterward men- 
tioned in chap. xxiv. 24, who was sis- 
ter to King Agrippa. Tacitus (Hist., 
v.,9) says that he governed with all 
the authority of a king, and the base- 
ness and insolence of a slave. ‘‘He 
was an unrighteous governor, a base, 
mercenary, and bad man.’’—Clarke. 
See his character further described in 
the Notes on chap. xxiv. 25. 

26. Unto the most excellent governor Fe- 
liz, The most honored, ete. This was 
a mere title of office. Greeting. A 
term of salutation in an epistle wish- 
ing health, joy, and prosperity. 

27, Should have been killed of them. 
Was about to be killed by them. The 
life of Paul had been twice endanger- 
ed in this manner, chap. xxi. 80; xxiii. 
10. YWithanarmy. With a band of 
soldiers, ver. 10. 

29. Questions of their law. So he un- 
derstood the whole controversy to be. 
{| Worthy of death. By the Roman law. 
He had been guilty of no crime against 
the Roman people. {Orofbonds. Of 
chains, or of confinement. 

31. To Antipatris. This town was an- 
ciently called Cafar-Saba. Josephus 
says (Antiq., xili., 23) that it was about 
seventeen miles from Joppa. It was 
about twenty-six miles from Czesarea, 
and of course about thirty-five from 
Jérusalem. Herod the Great changed 
its name to Antipatris, in honor of his 
father Antipater, It was situated in 
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commanded them, took Paul, and 
brought him by night to Antipatris. 

32 On the morrow they left the 
horsemen to go with him, and re- 
turned to the castle: 

33 Who, when they came to Ce- 
sarea, and delivered the epistle ¢ 
to the governor, presented Paul 
also before him. 

34 And when the governor had 
read the letter, he asked of what 
province he was. And when he 
understood that he was of Cilicia, ? 

35 I will hear thee, said he, when 


@ ver. 25-30, 6 c. 21.39. ¢ ¢, 24.1, etc. ; 25.16. 
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thine accusers‘ are also come, 
And he commanded him to be 
kept in ¢ Herod’s judgment hall. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ND after five days, Ananias, ¢ 

the high-priest, descended 

with the elders, and with a certain 

orator named Tertullus, who in- 

formed/ the governor against 
Paul. : 

2 And when he was called forth, © 
Tertullus began to accuse him, say- 
ing, Seeing that by thee we enjoy 
ad Matt. 27. 27. ec. 23.2; 25.2. S Psa, 11.2. 


a fine plain, and watered with many 
springs and fountains. The Rey. Eli 
Smith, D.D., late missionary to Pales- 
tine, who took a journey from Jerusa- 
lem to Joppa for the purpose of ascer- 
taining Paul’s route, supposes that 
the site of Antipatris is the present 
Kefr Saba. Of this village he gives 
the following description in the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra for 1843: ‘It is a Mus- 
lim village of considerable size, and 
wholly like the most common villages 
of the plain, being built entirely of 
mud. Wesaw but one stone building, 
which was apparently a mosque, but 
withouta minaret. No old ruins, nor 
the least relic of antiquity, did we any 
where discover. A well by which we 
stopped, a few rods east of the houses, 
exhibits more signs of careful work- 
manship than any thing else.. It is 
walled with hewn stone, and is fifty- 
seven feet deep to the water. The 
village stands upon a slight circular 
eminence near the western hills, from 
which it is actually separated, how- 
ever, by a branch of the plain.” 

82. They left the horsemen. As they 
were then beyond the danger of the 
conspirators, the soldiers who had 
ruarded them thus far returned to 

erusalem. 

34. Of what province he was. Greek, 
of what heparehy (éapxias) he was. 
He knew trom the letter of Lysias 
that he was a Roman, but he was not 
informed of what place or province 
he was. This he doubtless did in or- 
der to ascertain whether he properly 
belonged to his jurisdiction.” Roman 
provinces were districts of country 
which were intrusted to the jurisdic- 
tion of procurators. How far the ju- 


risdiction of Felix extended is not cer- 
tainly known. It appears, however, 
that it included Cilicia. | Was of Ci- 
licia, Tarsus, the birthplace of Paul, 
was in this province, chap. xxi. 39. 

35. In Herod’ s judgment hall. Greek, 
in the pretorium of Herod. The word 
here used denoted formerly the tent 
of the Roman pretor; and as that was 
the place where justice was adminis- 
tered, it came to be applied to halls, 
or courts of justice. This had been 
reared probably by Herod the Great 
as his palace, or as a place for admin- 
istering justice. It is probable, also, 
that prisons, or places of security, 
would be attached to such places. - 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1. And after five days. This time was 
occupied, doubtless, in their receiving 
the command to go to Cesarea, and in 
making the necessary arrangements. 
This was the twelfth day after Paul’s 
arrival at Jerusalem. See verse 11. 
{| Ananias, the high-priest. See Notes 
on chap. xxiii. 2. J Descended. Came 
down from Jerusalem. This was the 
usual language when a departure from 
Jerusalem was spoken of. See Notes 
on chap. xv.1. 4] With a certain orator 
named Tertullus. Appointed to accuse 
Paul. This isa Roman name, and this 
man was doubtless a Roman. As the 
Jews were, to a great extent, ignorant 
of the Roman laws, and of their mode 
of administering justice, it is not im- 
probable that they were in the habit 
of employing Roman lawyers to plead 
their causes. {| Who informed the gov- 
ernor against Paul. Who acted as the 
accuser, or who managed their cause 
before the governor. 
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great quietness, and that very wor- 
thy deeds * are done unto this na- 
tion by thy providence, 

_ 8 We accept zt always, and in 
all places, most noble Felix, with 
all thankfulness. 

@ Psa. 12.2. 
s 
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4 Notwithstanding, that I be not 
further tedious unto thee, I pray 
thee that thou wouldest hear us 
of thy clemency a few words. 

5 For we have found this man 
a pestilent fellow, ® and a mover of 


6 Luke 23.2. c.6.13; 16.20; 17.6; 21.98. 1 Pet. 
2. 12, 19. 


2. And when he was called forth. When 
Paul was called forth from prison. 
See chap. xxiii. 35. |] We enjoy great 
quietness. This was said in the cus- 
tomary style of flatterers and orators, 
to conciliate the favor of the judge, 
and is strikingly in contrast with the 
more honest and straightforward in- 
troduction in the reply of Paul, ver. 10. 
Though it was said for flattery, and 
though Felix was in many respects an 
unprincipled man, yet it was true that 

is administration had been the means 

f producing much peace and order in 
Judea, and that he had done many 
things that tended to promote the 
welfare of the nation. In particular, 
he had arrested a band of robbers, with 
Eleazar at their head, whom he had 
sent to Rome to be punished (Jos., 
Antiq., b. xx., chap. viii.); he had ar- 
rested the Egyptian false prophet who 
had led out four thousand men into 
the wilderness, and who threatened 
the peace of Judea (see Note, ch. xxi. 
88); and he had repressed a sedition 
which arose between the inhabitants 
of Cesarea and of Syria.—Jos., Jewish 
Wars, b. ii., ch. xiii.,§ 2. YJ Very wor- 
thy deeds. Acts that tended much to 
promote the peace and security of the 
people. He referred to those which 
have just been mentioned as having 
been accomplished by Felix, particu- 
larly his success in suppressing riots 
and seditions; and as, in the view of 
the Jews, the case of Paul was anoth- 
er instance of a similar kind, he ap- 
pealed to him with the more confi- 
dence that he would suppress that 
also. By thy providence. By thy fore- 
sight, skill, vigilance, prudence. __ 

3. We accept it always. We admit that 
it is owing to your vigilance, and we 
accept your interposition to promote 
peace with gratitude. | Always, and 
in all places. Notmerely ipyour pres- 
ence, but we always acknowledge that 
it is owing to your vigilance that the 
land is secure. ‘‘ What we now do in 
your presence, we do also in your ab- 
sence; we do not commend you mere- 


ly when you are present.’’— Wetstein. 
| Most noble Felix. This was the title 
of office. 4] With thankfulness. In this 
there was probably sincerity, for there 
was no doubt that the peace of Judea 
was Owing to Felix. But at the same 
time that he was an energetic and 
vigilant governor, it was also true 
that he was proud, avaricious, and 
cruel. Josephus charges him with in- 
justice and cruelty in the case of Jona- 
than, the high-priest (Antiq., b. xx., 
chap. viii., § 5), and Tacitus (Hist., b. 
v., chap. ix.) and Suetonius (Life of 
Claudius, chap. xxviii.) concur in the 
charge. 

4. Be not further tedious unto thee. By 
taking up your time with an introduc- 
tion and with commendation. 

5. We have found this man a pestilent 
fellow—Aoiuov. This word is com- 
monly applied to a plague or pesti- 
lence, and then to aman who corrupts 
the morals of others, or who is turbu- 
lent, and an exciter of sedition. Our 
translation somewhat weakens the 
force of the original expression. Ter- 
tullus did not say that he was a pesti- 
lent fellow, but that he was the very 
pestilence 4tself. In this he referred to 
their belief that he had been the tause 
of extensive disturbances every where 
among the Jews. 4] And a mover of se- 
dition. An exciter of tumult. This 
they pretended he did by preaching 
doctrines contrary to the laws and cus- 
toms of Moses, and exciting the Jews 
to tumult and disorder. 4] Through- 
out the world. Throughout the Roman 
empire, and thus leading the Jews to. 
violate the laws, and to produce tu- 
mults, riots, and disorder. | And a 
ringleader—rpwrostatiyy. This word 
occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament. It is properly a military 
word, and denotes one who stands 
first in an army, a standard-bearer, a 
leader, a commander. The meaning 
is, that Paul had been so active, and 
so prominent in preaching the Gos- 
pel, that he had been a leader, or the 
principal person in extending the sect 
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sedition among all the Jews 
throughout the world, and a ring- 
leader of the sect of the Nazarenes. 

6 Whe also hath gone about to 
profane * the temple; whom we 
took, and would have judged? ac- 
cording to our law ; 

7 But the chief * captain Lysias 
came upon us, and with great vio- 
lence took him away out of our 


hands, 
a c.19.37; 21, 28. 6 John 13.31. 
e c. 21.33. d c. 23, 30. 
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8 Commanding his accusers ? to 
come unto thee; by examining of 
whom, thyself mayest take knowl- 
edge of all these things whereof 
we accuse him. 5) ae 

9 And the Jews also assented, 
saying that these things were so. 

10 Then Paul, after that the! 
governor had beckoned unto him 
to speak, answered, Forasmuch as 
I know that thou hast been of 

1 Feliz, made procuratotover Judea, A.D. 53. 


of the Nazarenes. {| Of the sect. 
original word here (aipécews) is the 
word from which we have derived the 
term heresy. It is, however, properly 
translated sect, or party, and should 
have been so translated.in ver. 14. See 
Notes on ch.v.17. {J Of the Nuzarenes. 
This was the name usually given to 
Christians by way of contempt. They 
were so called because Jesus was of 
Nazareth. 

6. Who also hath gone about. Who 
has endeavored. {4 Zo profane the Tem- 
ple. This was a serious, but unfound- 
ed charge. 
ealumny of the Jews, when they pre- 
tended that he had introdaced Greeks 
into that sacred place, chap. xxi. 28. 
To this charge he replies in ver. 18. 
4] And would have judged. That is, 
would have condemned and punished, 
§| According to our law. Their law, 
which forhade the introduction of 
strangers into the Temple. 

7, But the chief captain, ete. Tertul- 
lus pretends that they would have 
judged Paul righteously if Lysias had 
not interposed; but the truth was, 
* that, without regard to law or justice, 
they would have murdered him on 
the spot. 

8. Conumanding his accusers, ete. Ch. 
xxiii. 80. YJ By examining of whom. 
That is, the Jews who were then pres- 
ent. Tertullus offered them as his 
witnesses of the truth of what he had 
said. It is evident that we have here 
only the summary or outline of the 
speech which he made. It is ineredi- 
ble that a Roman rhetorician would 
have on such an occasion delivered an 
address so brief, so meagre, and so 
destitute of display as this. But it 
is doubtless a correct summary of 
his address, and contains the leading 

points of the accusation. it is cus- 


The 


It arose from the gross | 


tomary for the sacred writers, as for 
other writers, to give only the outline. 
of discourses andarguments. Sucha 
course was inevitable, unless the New 
Testament had been swelled to whol- 
ly undue proportions. 

9. And the Jews also assented. Th 
Jews who had accompanied Tertullusil 
to Ceesarea. They had gone as the ac- 
eusers Of Paul, and they bore testimo- 
ny, when called upon, to the truth of 
all that the orator had said. Whether 
they were examined individually or 
not is not declared. In whatever way 
their testimony was arrived at, they 
confirmed unanimously the accusa- 
tion which he had brought against 
Paul. 

10. Had beckoned unto him to speak. 
Either by a nod or by the hand. 4j Hast 
been of many years. Felix and Cuma- 
nus had been joint governors of Ju- 
dea; but after Cumanus had been con-- 
demned for his bad administration of 
affairs, the government fell entirely _ 
into the hands of Felix. This was 
about seven years before Paul was 
arraigned, and might be called many 


| years, as he had been long enough 


there to become acquainted with the 
customs and habits of the Jews; and 
it might also be ealled long in com- 
parison with the short time which his 
immediate predecessors had held the 
office. See Josephus, Ant., b. xx., ch. 
vi., vil. 9] A yudge. This word is evi- 
dently used here in the sense of mag- 
istrate, or.one appointed to administer 
the affairs of government. To deter- 
mine litigated matters was, however, 
one part ofthis office. It is remarka- 
ble that Paul did not begin his speech, 
as Tertullus had done, by any flatter- 
ing address, or by any of the arts of 
rhetoric. He founded his plea on the 
justice of his cause, and on the fact 
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many years a judge unto this na- 
tion, I do the more cheerfully an- 
swer “ for myself: 

11 Because that thou mayest 
understand that there are yet but 
twelve days since I went up to? 
Jerusalem for to worship. 


a 1 Pet.3. 15. 6 cs21, 15. 
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12 And they neither ¢* found me 
in the temple disputing with any 
man, neither raising up the people, 
neither in the synagogues, nor in 
the city. 

13 Neither can they prove ¢ the 
things whereof they now accuse me. 

© 6525, 83 23..17. d 1 Pet. 3.16. 


that Felix had had so much experi- 
ence in the affairs of Judea that he 
was well qualified to understand the 
merits of the case, and to judge im- 
partially. Paul was well acquainted 
with his character (see Notes on ch. 
Xxiv. 25), and would not by flattering 
words declare that which was not 
strictly true. 
ly, ete. Since you are so well ac- 
quainted with the customs and habits 
of the Jews, I the more readily sub- 
mit the case to your disposal. This 
address indicated great confidence in 
the justice of his cause, and was the 
language of a man bold, fearless, and 
conscious of innocence. 

11. Because that thou mayest under- 
stand. Greek, ‘‘Thou being able to 
know.”’ That is, he could understand 
or know by taking the proper eyi- 
dence. Paul does not mean to say 
that Felix could understand the case 
because he had been many years a judge 
ofthat nation. ‘That fact would qual- 
ify him to judge correctly, or to un- 
derstand the customs of the Jews. 
But the fact that he himself had been 
but twelve days in Jerusalem, and had 
been orderly and peaceable there, Fe- 
lix could ascertain only by the proper 
testimony. The first part of Paul’s 
defence (ver. 11-13) consists in an ex- 
press denial of what they alleged 
against him. {| Are yet but twelve days. 
Beza reckons these twelve days in this 
manner: The first was that on which 

he came to Jerusalem, chap. xxi. 15. 
The second he spent with James and 
the apostles, chap. xxi.18. Six days 
were spent in fulfilling his vow, chap. 
xxi. 21,26. On the ninth day the tu- 
mult arose, being the seventh day of 
his vow, and on this day he was res- 
cued by Lysias, chap. xxi. 27; xxii. 29. 
The tenth day he was before the San- 
hedrim, chap. xxii. 80; xxiii. 10. On 
the eleventh the plot was laid to take 
his life, and on the same day, at even- 
ing, he was removed to Cesarea. The 
days on which he was confined at Cz- 
sarea are not enumerated, since his 


Q2 


“| Z do the more cheerful- | 


design in mentioning the number of 

days was to show the improbability 

that in that time he had been engaged 

in producing a tumult; and it would 

not be pretended that he had been so 

engaged while confimed in a prison at 

Cesarea. The defence of Paul here 

is, that but twelve days elapsed from 

the time that he went to Jerusalem | 
till he was put under the custody’ of 
Felix; and that during so short atime it 
was wholly improbable that he would 
have been able to excite sedition: 
{| For to worship. This farther shows 
that the design of Paul was not to 
produce sedition. He had gone up 
for the peaceful purpose of devotion, 
and not to produce riot and disorder. 
That this was his design in going to 
Jerusalem, or at least a part of his 
purpose, is indicated by the passage 
in Acts xx.16. Itshould be observed, 
however, that our translation conveys 
an idea which is not necessarily in 
the Greek—that this was the design of 
his going to Jerusalem. The original 
is, ‘‘Since I went up to Jerusalem wor- 
shipping” (apockuyijowv); that is, he 
was actually engaged in devotion when 
thetumultarose. But his main design 
in going to Jerusalem was to conyey 
to his suffering countrymen there the 
benefactions of the Gentile churches. 
See ver.17. Rom. xv. 25, 26. 

12. And they neither found me, etc. 
The first charge of Tertullus against 
Paul was (ver. 5) that he was ‘‘a pesti- 
lent fellow, and a mover of sedition.”’ 
The charge of his being a pest was so 
general that Paul did not think it 
necessary to attempt to refute it. To 
the specification that he was a mover 
of sedition, he replies by a firm denial, 
and by a solemn declaration that they 
had not found him in any synagogue, 
or in the city, or in the Temple, ei- 
ther disputing or exciting a tumult. 
His conduct there had been entirely 
peaceable, and.they had no right to 
suppose that it had been otherwise 
any where. ‘ 

18. Neither can they prove the things, 
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14 But this I confess unto thee, 
that after the way which they call 
heresy, so“ worship I the God of 
’ my fathers, believing all things 
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which are ‘ written in the law and 
¢ the prophets ; 

15 And have hope“ toward God, 
which they themselves also allow, 


a Mic. 4.5. b 2 Tim. 1.3. d Matt.22.40, Luke 16.16. Jobn 1.45. ¢. 13.15. 
ec Luke 24.27. c. 26.92; 28, 23. Rom. 3. 21. € c. 23. 6, etc. ; 26.6,7; 28. 20, etc. . 
ete. That is, that-I am a mover of se- | after a way which they affirm is pro- 


dition, or a disturber of the peace of 
the people. This appeal he boldly 
makes; he challenges investigation ; 
and as they did not offer to specify any 
acts of disorder or tumult excited by 
him, this charge falls of course. 

14. But tis L confess, ete. The next 
specification in the charge of Tertul- 
lus was (ver. 5) that he was ‘‘a ring- 
leader of the sect of the Nazarenes.”’ 
To this, Paul replies in this and the 
two following verses. Of this reply 
we may observe, (1.) That he does not 
stoop to notice the contempt implied 
in the use of the word Nazarenes. He 
was engaged in a more important busi- 
ness than to contend about the name 
which they chose to give to Chris- 
tians. (2.) He admits that he belong- 
ed to that sect or class of people. 
That he was a Christian he neither 
denied, nor was disposed to deny. (8.) 
He maintains that in this way he was 
still worshipping the God of his fa- 
thers. Of this, the fact that he was 
engaged in worship in the Temple was 
suflicient proof. (4.) He shows them 
that he believed only what was writ- 
ten in the law and the prophets; that 
this involved the main doctrine of 
their religion—the hope of the resur- 
rection of the dead (ver. 15); and that 
it was his constant and earnest desire 
to keep a pure conscience in all things, 
ver. 16. These are the points of his 
defence to the second charge, and we 
shall see that they fully meet and dis- 
pose of the accusation. { After the 
way. After the manner or mode of 
worship. §] Which they call heresy. This 
translation does not express to us the 
force of the original. e have attach- 
ed to the word heresy an idea which 
is not conveyed by the Greek word, 
since we now commonly understand 
by it error of doctrine. In Paul’s an- 
swer here, there is an explicit refer- 
ence to their charge which does not 
appear in our version. The charge of 
Tertullus was, that he was the ring- 
leader of the sect (ris aipécews) of the 
Nazarenes, verse 5. To this Paul re- 
plies,‘ After the way which they call 
Sect (dipeotv, not error of doctrine, but 


ducing division or schism), so worship 
I the God of my fathers.’”’ Paul was 
not ashamed to be called a follower of 
that sect or party.among the Jewish 
people. Nor should we be ashamed 
to worship God in a mode that is call- 
ed heresy or schism, if we do it in obedi- 
ence to conscience and to God. J So 
worship I. I continue to worship. I 
have not departed from the character- 
istic of the Jewish people, the proper 
and public acknowledgment of the 
God ofthe Jews. [The God of my fa- 
thers. My fathers’ God, Jehovah; the 
God whom my Jewish ancestors 
adored. There is something very 
touching in this, and fitted to find its 
way to the heart of a Jew. He had 
introduced no new object of worship 
(comp. Deut. xiii. 1-5); he had not be- 
come a follower of a false or foreign 
God; and this fact was really a reply 
to their charge that he was setting up 
anew sect inreligion. The same thing 
Paul affirms of himself in 2 Tim. i.3: 
“T thank God, whom I serve from my 
forefathers with a pure conscience.’ 
Believing all things, ete. Particularly 
respecting the Messiah. So he more 
fully explains his meaning: in his 
speech before King Agrippa, ch. xxvi. 
23. Yn the law and in the prophets. 


Commanded in the law of Moses, and _ 


foretold by the prophets. That Paul 
had ever disbelieved any of these 
things, they could not prove; and his 
whole course had shown that he fully 
credited the sacred records. Most of 
his arguments in defending Christian- 
ity had been drawn from the Jewish | 
writings. 

15. And have hope toward God. Hay- 
ing a hope of the resurrection of the 
dead, which arises from the promises 
of God. 4 Which they themselves, ete. 
That is, the Pharisees. Perhaps he 
designated in this remark the Phari- 
sees who were present. He held noth- 
ing in this great cardinal point which 
they did not also hold. For the rea- 
sons why he introduced this point so 
prominently, and the success of thus. 
introducing it, see Notes on ch. xxiii. 
1-9, | Both of the just and of the un- 
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that there shall be a resurrection 
« of the dead, both of the just and 
unjust. 

16 And herein do I exercise my- 


self, to have ’ always a conscience 


@ Daniel 12.2. John 5, 28, 29, 1 Cor. 15, 12-27. 
Rom. 20. 6, 13. 6 ¢. 23.1. 
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void of offence toward God and 
toward men. 

17 Now after many years I came 
«to bring alms to my nation, and 
offerings. 

¢ c.11, 29,80; 20.16. Rom. 15.25. 


just. Of the righteous and the wicked; 
that is, of all the race. As they held 
this, they could not arraign him for 
holding it also. 

16. And herein. In this, or for this 
I ses ana {Do Texercise myself —ack. 

accustom or employ myself; I make 
it my constant aim. Paul often ap- 
peals to his conscientiousness as the 
leading habit ofhis life. Even before 
his conversion he endeavored to act 
according to.the dictates of con- 
science. See Acts xxvi.9. Compare 
Philip. iii. 5,6. | Zo have always a con- 
science, etc. To do that which is right, 
so that my conscience shall never re- 
proach me. { Void of offence—dampo- 
cxotov. That which is inoffensive, or 
which does not cause one to stumble 
or fall. He means that he endeavor- 
ed to keep his conscience so enlight- 
ened and pure in regard to duty, and 
that he acted according to its dictates 
in such a way that his conduct should 
not be displeasing to God or injurious 
to man. To have such a conscience 


-implies two things: (1.) That it be en- 


lightened or properly informed in re- 
gard to truth and duty; and, (2.) That 
that which is made known to be right 
should be honestly and faithfully per- 
formed. Without these two things no 
man can have a conscience that will 
be inoffensive and harmless. {| Zoward 
God. In an honest endeavor to dis- 
charge the duties of public and private 
worship, and to do constantly what 
he requires—believing all that he has 
spoken; doing all that he requires; 
and offering to him the service which 
he approves:. | Toward men. In en- 
deavoring to meet all the demands of 
justice and merey; to advance their 
knowledge, happiness, and salvation ; 
living so that I may look back on my 
life with the reflection that I have done 
all that I oughé to have done, and all 
that I could do to promote the welfare 
of the whole human family. What a 
noble principle of conduct was this! 
How elevated and how pure! How 
unlike the conduct of those who live 
to gratify debasing sensual appetites, 
or for gold or honor; of those who 


pass their lives in such a manner as to 
offer the grossest offence to God, and 
to do the most injury to man. The 
great and noble aim of Paul was to be 
pure; and no slander ofhis enemies, no 
trials, persecutions, perils, or pains of 
dying could take away the approving 
voice of conscience. Alike in his trav- 
els and in his persecutions; among 
friends and foes; when preaching in 
the synagogue, the city, or the desert ; 
or when defending himself before gov- 
ernors and kings, he had this testi- 
mony ofaself-approving mind. Hap- 
py they who thus frame their lives. 
And happy will be the end of a life 
where this has been the grand object 
of the journey through this world. 

17. Now after many years. After many 
years’ absence. Paul here commences 
a reply to the charge of Tertullus, 
that he had endeavored to profane the 
Temple, ver. 6. He begins by saying 
that his design in coming up to Jeru- 
salem was to bring to his countrymen 
needed aid in a time of distress. It 
would be absurd to suppose, therefore, 
that his object in coming was to vio- 
late the customs of the Temple, and 
to detile it. JLcame to bring. See ch. 
xi. 29,30. Comp. Notes on Rom. xv. 
25, 26. J] Alms. Charities; the gift of 
the churches. 4 Zo my nation. Not 
to all the nation, but to the poor 
saints or Christians who were in Ju- 
dea, and who were suffering much by 
persecutions and trials. 4 And offer- 
ings. The word used here properly de- 
notes an offering or gift of any kind; 
but itis usually applied to an oblation 
or offering made to God in the Tem- 
ple—a thank-offering, a sacrifice. This 
is probably its meaning here. He 
came to bring aid to his needy country- 
men, and an offering to God; and it was, 
therefore, no part of his purpose to 
interfere with, or to profane the wor- 
ship of the Temple. 

18. Certain Jews from Asia. Ch. xxi. 
27. Y|Found me purified in the Temple. 
Ch. xxi. 26, 27. They found me en- 
gaged in the sacred service of com- 
pleting the observance of my vow. 
| Neither with multitude. Not having 
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18 Whereupon certain Jews from 
Asia found me purified in the tem- 
ple, neither with multitude, nor 
with tumult; . 

19 Who ought to have been here 
«before thee, and object, if they 
had aught against me. 

" 20 Or else let these same here 
say, if they have found any evil 


@ c, 2%. 16, 
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doing in me, while I stood before 


the council, ? >. 


21 Except it be for this one voice 


that I cried standing among them, - 


Touching the resurrection of the 
dead I am called in question by 
you this day. 


22 And when Felix heard these — 


things, having more perfect knowl- 


introduced a multitude with me—in a 
quiet and peaceful manner. 

19. Who ought to have been here, ete. 
They were the proper witnesses, and 
as they had staid away it showed that 
they were not prepared to undergo a 
strict examination. They alone could 
testify as to any thing that occurred 
in the Temple; and as they were not 
present, that charge ought to be dis- 
missed. 

20. Or else. Since they are not here 
to witness against me in regard to 
what occurred in the Temple, let these 
here present bear witness against me, 
if they can, in regard to any other part 
of my conduct. This was a bold ap- 
peal, and it showed his full conscious- 
ness of innocence. {| Let these same 
here say. The Jews who are here pres- 
ent. 4] Any evil doing. Any improper 
conduct, or any violation of the law. 
{| While I stood before the council. The 
Sanhedrim, chap. xxiii.1-10. As they 
were present there, Paul admits that 
they were competent to bear witness 
to his conduct on that occasion, and 
calls upon them to testify, if they 
could, to any impropriety in his con- 
duct. 

21. Leeept it be for this one voice. For 
this one expression or declaration. 
This was what Paul had said before 
the council—the main thing on which 
he had insisted, and he calls on them 
to testify to this, and to show, if they 
could, that in this declaration he had 
been wrong. Chubb and other infi- 
dels haye supposed that Paul here ac- 
knowledges that he was wrong in the 
declaration which he made when he 
said that he was called in question for 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead (chap. xxiii. 6), and that his con- 
science reproached him for appearing 
to be time-serving, for concealing the 
true cause of offence against him, and 
for attempting to take advantage of 
their divisions of sentiment, thus en- 


deayoring to produce discord in the | that Felix sent for Paul, andheard him’ 


council. But against this supposition 


we may urge the folowing considera- ._ 


tions: (1.) Paul wished to fix their at- 
tention on the main thing which he 
had said before the council. (2.) It 
was true, as has been.shown on the 
passage (xxiii. 1-10), that this was the 
principal doctrine which Paulhad been 
defending. (3.)If they were prepared 
to witness against him for holding and 


| teaching the resurrection of the dead 


as a false or evil doctrine, he called on 
them to do it. 
only thing which they had witnessed 
before the council, he calls on them 
to testify to what they knew only, and 
to show, if they could, that this was 
wrong. {[ Touching the resurrection, 
ete. Respecting the resurrection, ch. 
Xxili. 6. E 

22. Having more perfect knowledge of 
that way. Our translation ofthis yerse 
is very obscure, and eritics are divi- 
ded about the proper interpretation of 
the original. Many (Erasmus, Luther, 
Michaelis, Morus, ete.) render it ‘‘al- 
though he had a more perfect knowl- 
edge of the Christian doctrine than 
Paul’s accusers had, yet he deferred 
the hearing of the cause till Lysias had 
come down.’’ They observe that he 
might haye obtained this knowledge 
not only from the letter of Lysias, 
but from public rumor, as there were 
doubtless Christians at Cesarea, They 
suppose that he deferred the cause 
either with the hope of receiving a 
bribe from Paul (comp. ver. 26), or to 
gratify the Jews with his being longer 
detained as a prisoner. Others, among 
whom are Beza, Grotius, Rosenmiller, 
and Doddridge, suppose that it should 
be rendered, ‘‘he deferred them, and 
said, after I have been more accurate- 
ly informed concerning this way, when 
Lysias has come down, I will hear the 
cause,’’. This is doubtless the true in- 
terpretation of the passage, and it is 
rendered more probable by the fact 


» 


As this had been the . 
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| 
| 
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edge of that way, he deferred them, 
and said, When Lysias, ¢ the chief 
captain, shall come down, I will 
know the uttermost of your mat- 
ter. 

23 And he commanded a centu- 
rion to keep Paul, and to let him 
have liberty,’ and that he should 


@ ver. 7. bc. 27.35; 28.16. 
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forbid none of his acquaintance to 
minister or come unto him, 

24 And after certain days, when 
Felix came with his wife Drusilla, 
which was a Jewess, he sent for 
Paul, and heard him concerning 
the faith in Christ, 

25 And as he reasoned of‘ right- 
¢ Prov. 16.12. Jer.22.15-17. Dan.4.27. Jno. 16.8. 


concerning the faith of Christ (verse 
24), evidently with a design to make 
himself better acquainted with the 
eharges against him, and the nature 
of his belief. { Of that way. Of the 
Christian religion. This expression 
is repeatedly used by Luke to denote 
the Christian doctrine. See Notes on 
ch.ix.2. 9] He deferred them. He put 
them off; he postponed the decision 
-of the case; he adjourned the trial. 
4] When Lysias, ete. Lysias had been 
acquainted with the excitement and 
its causes, and Felix regarded him as 
an important witness in regard to the 
true nature of the charges against 
Paul. [J will know the uttermost, ete. 
_Ashall be fully informed, and prepared 
to decide the cause. 
28. And he commanded, etc. It is ev- 
ident from this verse that Felix was 
disposed to show Paul all the favors 
that were consistent with his safe 
keeping. He esteemed him to be a 
persecuted man, and doubtless regard- 
ed the charges against him as entirely 
malicious. What*was Felix’s motive 
in this can not be certainly known. 
It is not improbable, however, that he 
detained him, (1.) To gratify the Jews 
by keeping him in custody as if he 
were guilty, and, (2.) That he hoped 
the friends of Paul would give him 
money to release him. Perhaps it was 
for this purpose thathe gave orders 
that his friends should have free access 
to him, that thus Paul might be fur- 
nished with the means of purchasing 
his freedom. 

24, Felix came, with his wife Drusilla. 
Drusilla was the daughter of Herod 
Agrippa the elder, and was engaged to 
be married to Epiphanes, the son of 
King Antiochus, on condition that he 
would embrace the Jewish religion ; 
but as he afterward refused to do that, 
the contract was broken off. After- 
ward she was given in marriage, by 
her brother Agrippa the younger, to 
Azizus, king of Emesa, upon his con- 
sent to be circumcised. When Felix 


was governor of Judea, he saw Dru- 
silla and fell in love with her, and sent 
to her Simon, one ofhis friends, a Jew, 
by birth a Cyprian, who pretended to 
be -a magician, to endeavor to per- 
suade her to forsake her husband and 
to marry Felix. Accordingly, in or- 
der to avoid the envy of her sister 
Bernice, who treated her ill on ac- 
count of her beauty, ‘‘she was pre- 
yailed on,”’ says Josephus, ‘‘ to trans- 
gress the laws of her forefathers, and 
to marry Felix.”’—Josephus, Antiq.,b. 
xx., chap. vil., § 1, 2. She was, there- 
fore, living in adultery with him, and 
this was probably the reason why Paul 
dwelt in his discourse before Felix par- 
ticularly on ‘‘temperance,”’ or chasti- 
ty. See Notes on ver. 25. {| He sent 
Jor Paul, and heard him. Perhaps he 
did this in order to be more fully ac- 
quainted with the case which was sub- 
mitted tohim. It is possible, also, that 
it might have been to gratify his wife, 
who was a Jewess, and who doubtless 
had a desire to be acquainted with the 
principles of this new sect. It is cer- 
tain, also, that one object which Felix 
had in this was to let Paul see how de- 
pendent he was on him, and to induce 
him to purchase his liberty. 4] Concern- 
ing the faith in Christ. Concerning the 
Christian religion. Faith in Christ is 
often used to denote the whole of 
Christianity, as it is the leading and 
characteristic feature of the religion 
of the Gospel. 

25. And as he reasoned. Greek,‘‘And 
he discoursing’’—dvaAeyopueévou O& atb- 
cov. No argument should be drawn 
from the. word that is used here to 
prove that Paul particularly appealed 
to reason, or that his discourse was ar- 
gumentative. That it was so is, indeed, 
not improbable, from all that we know 
of the man, and from the topics on 
which he discoursed. But the word 
used. here means simply as he dis- 
coursed, and is applied usually to mak- 
ing a publicaddress, to preaching, etc., 
in whatever way itis done. Acts xvii. 
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2; xviii. 4,19; xix.8,9; xxiv.12. Felix 
and Drusilla intended this as a matter 
of entertainment oramusement. Paul 
readily obeyed their summons, as it 
gave him an opportunity to preach 
the Gospel to them; and as they de- 
sired his sentiments in regard to the 
faith in Christ, he selected those top- 
ics which were adapted to their con- 
dition, and stated those principles of 
the Christian religion which were fit- 
ted to arrest their attention, and to 
lead them to repentance. Paul seized 
- every opportunity of making known 
the Gospel; and whether a prisoner 
or at liberty; whether before princes, 
governors, kings, or common people, 
he was equally prepared to defend the 
pure and holy doctrines of the cross. 
His boldness in this instance is the 
more remarkable, as he was dependent 
on Felix for his release. A time-server 
or an impostor would have chosen 
such topies as would have conciliated 
the favor of the judge, and procured 
his discharge from custody. He would 
have flattered his vanity or palliated 
his vices. But such an idea never seems 
to have oceurred to Paul. His aim was 
to defend the truth, and to saye, if 
possible, the souls of Drusilla and of 
Felix. J Ofrighteouwsness—tepi dixato- 
cbuys. Of justice. Not of the justice 
of God particularly, but of the nature 
and requirements of justice in the re- 
lations of life—the relations which we 
sustain toGodandto man. This was 
a proper topie with which to intro¢ 
duce his discourse, as it was the office 
of Felix to dispense justice between 
man and man, and as his administra- 
tion was not remarkable for the exer- 
cise of that virtue. It is evident that 
he could be influenced by a bribe (ver. 
26), and it was proper for Paul to 
dwell on this, as designed to show him 
the guilt of his life, and his danger of 
meeting the justice of a Being who 
can not be bribed, but who will dis- 
pense equal justice alike to the great 
and the mean. That Paul dwelt also 
on the justice of God, as the moral 
governor of the world, may also be 
presumed. The apprehension of:that 
justice, and the remembrance of his 
own guilty life, tended to produce the 
alarm of Felix, and to make him trem- 
ble. | Zemperance—éyxparsias. The 
word temperance we now use common- 
ly to denote moderation, or restraint 
in regard to eating and drinking, par- 
ticularly to abstinence from the use 
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of ardent spirits. But this is not its 
meaning here. There is no reason to 
suppose that Felix was intemperate in 
the use of intoxicating liquors. The 
original word here denotes a restraint 
of all the passions and evil inclina- 
tions, and may be applied to pru- 
dence, chastity, and moderation in 
general. The particular thing in the 
life of Felix which Paul had probably 
in view was the indulgence of licen- 
tious desires, or incontinence. He was 
living in adultery:with Drusilla, and 
for this Paul wished doubtless to 
bring him to repentance. {] And judg- 
ment to come. The universal judgment 
that was to come on all transgressors. 
On this topic Paul also dwelt when 
he preached on Mars’ Hill at Athens. 
Acts xvii. 31. These topics were ad- 
mirably adapted to excite the alarm 
of both Felix and Drusilla. It evinced 
great boldness and faithfulness in Paul 
to select them, and the result showed 
that he correctly judged of the kind 
of truth which was adapted to alarm 
the fears of his guilty auditor. | Helix 
trembled. In view of his past sins, and 
in the apprehension of the judgment 
to come. 
not denote that his body was agitated 
or shaken, but only that he was alarm- 
ed or terrified, That such fear usual- 
ly shakes the frame, we know; but 
it is not certain that the body of Fe- 
lix was thus agitated. He was alarm- 
ed and terrified, and looked with deep 
apprehension to the coming judg- 
ment. This was a remarkable instance 
of the effect of truth on the mind of 
a man unaccustomed to such alarms, 


Pa 
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The Greek (EugoBos) does ~ 


and unused to hear such truth. It- 


shows the power of conscience when 
thus, under the preaching of a prison- 
er, the judge is thrown into violent 
alarm. 4] And answered, Go thy way, ete. 
How different is*this answer from that 
of the jailer of Philippi when alarmed 
inasimilar manner. Heasked,‘‘ What 
must Ido to be saved?’ and was direct- 
ed to him in whom he found peace 
from a troubled conscience. Acts xvi. 
30, 31. Felix was troubled; but in- 
stead of asking what he should do, he 
sent the messenger of God away. He 
was evidently not prepared to break 
offhis sins and turn to God. He sought 
peace by sending away his reprover, 
and manifestly intended then to banish 
the subject from his mind. Yet, like 
others, he did not intend to banish it 


altogether. He looked forward to a 


his soul. 


> 
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eousness, temperance, * and judg- 
ment ? to come, Felix trembled, ¢ 
and answered, Go ¢ thy way for 

a Prov. 31.4,5. Dan.5.1-4. Hos.7.5. 1 Pet.4.4. 


6 Psa. 50.3,4, Dan.12,2, Matt. 25.3146. 2 Cor. 
5.10. Rev. 20.12, 
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this time; when I have a conven- 
ient season I will call for thee. 
26 He hoped also that money ° 
e Psa. 99.1. Isa.32.11, Hab.3.16. Heb.4,1,12. 


d Prov. 1. 24-32, Matt, 22.5; 25. 1-10. 
e Exod, 23.8. 


time when he would be more at lei- 
sure; when the cares of office would 
press less heavily on his attention; or 
when he would be more disposed to 
attend to it. Thus multitudes, when 
they are alarmed, and see their guilt 
and danger, resolve to defer it to a 
more convenient time. One man is 
engaged in a career of pleasure, and it 
is not now a convenient time to attend 
to his soul’s salyation. Another is 
pressed with business ; with the cares 
of life; with a plan of gain; with the 
labors of office or of a profession, and 
it is not now a convenient time for 
him to attend to religion. Another 
supposes that his time of life is not 
the most convenient. His youth he 
desires to spend in pleasure, and waits 
for a more convenient time in middle 
age. His middle life he spends in busi- 
ness, and ¢His is not a convenient time. 
Such a period he expects then to find 
in old age. But as age adyances he 
finds an increasing disposition to defer 
it; he is still indisposed to attend to 
it; still in love with the world. Even 
old age is seldom found to be a con- 
venient time to prepare for heaven; 
and it is deferred from one period of 
life to another, till death closes the 
scene. It has been commonly sup- 
posed and said that Felix never found 
that more convenient time to-call for 
Paul. That he did not embrace the 
Christian religion, and forsake his 
sins, is probable, nay, almost certain. 
But it is not true that he did not take 
an opportunity of hearing Paul further 
on the subject; for it is said that he 
sent for him often, and communed with 
him. But, though Felix found this 
opportunity, yet, (1.) We have no rea- 
son to suppose that the main thing— 
the salvation of his soul—ever again 
occupied his attention. There is no 
evidence that he was again alarmed or 
awakened, or that he had any further 
solicitude on the subject of his sins. 
He had passed forever the favorable 
time—the golden moments when he 
might have secured the salvation of 
(2.) Others have no right to 
suppose that their lives will be length- 
ened- out that they may have any 


further opportunity to attend to the 
subject of religion. (3.) When a sin- 
ner is awakened, and sees his past 
sins, if he rejects the appeal to his 
conscience then, and defers it toa more 
convenient opportunity, he has no rea- 
son to expect that his attention will 
ever be again called with deep interest 
to the subject. He may live, but he 
may live without the strivings of the 
Holy Spirit. When a man has once 
deliberately rejected the offers of mer- 
ey; when he has trifled with the in- 
fluences of the Spirit of God, he has 
no right or reason to expect that that 
Spirit will ever strive with him again. 
Such, we have too much reason to 
fear, was the case with Felix. Though 
he often saw Paul again, and ‘‘com- 
muned with him,” yet there is no 
statement that he was again alarmed 
or awakened. And thus sinners often 
attend on the means of grace after 
they have grieved the Holy Spirit; 
they listen to the doctrines of the 
Gospel, they hear its appeals and its 
warnings, but they have no feeling, no 
interest, and die in their sins. 7 A 
more convenient time. Greek, “taking 
time.”’ I will take a time for this. 
§| J will call for thee. To hear thee fur- 
ther on this subject. This he did, ver. 
26. It is remarkable that Drusilla 
was not alarmed. She was as much 
involved in guilt as Felix; but she, 
being a Jewess, had been accustomed 
to hear of a future judgment until it 
caused in her mind no alarm. Perhaps 
also she depended on the rites and 
ceremonies of her religion as a suffi- 
cient expiation for hersins. She might 
have been resting on those false de- 
pendencies which go to free the con- 
science from asense ofguilt, and which 
thus beguile and destroy the soul. 

26. He hoped also. He thought that 
by giving him access to his friends, 
and by often meeting him himself, and 
showing kindness, Paul might be in- 
duced to attempt to purchase his free- 
dom withabribe. {That money should 
have been given him of Paul. That Paul 
would give him money to procure a 
release. This shows the character of 
Felix. He was desirous of procuring 
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should have been given him of 
Paul, that he might loose him; 
wherefore he sent for him the oft- 
ener, and communed with him. 

27 But after two years, Porcius 
Festus came into Felix’s room; 
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and Felix, willing to show @ the 
Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound. 


CHAPTER XXyV. 
OW when Festus was come 
into the provinee, after three — 
a Mark 15.15. c. 25.9. 


a bribe. Paul had proved his inno- 

cence, and should have been at once | 
discharged. But Felix was influenced 
by avarice, and he therefore detained 
Paul in custody with the hope that, 
wearied with confinement, he would 
seek his release by a bribe. But Paul 
offered no bribe. He knew what was 
justice, and he would not be guilty, 
therefore, of attempting to purchase 
what was his due, or of gratifying a} 
man who prostituted his high office | 
for the purposes of gain. The Roman 
governors in the provinces were com- 
monly rapacious and avaricious, like 
Felix. They usually took the office 
for its pecuniary advantage, and they 
consequently usually disregarded jus- 
tice, and made the procuring of money 
their leading object. {| He sent for him 
the oftener. It may seem remarkable 
that he did not fear that he would 
again become alarmed. But the hope | 
of money overeame all this. Haying 

once resisted the reasoning of Paul, 

and the strivings of the Spirit of God, 

he seems to have had no further alarm 

or anxiety. He could again hear the 

same man, and the same truth, un- 

affected. When sinners have once 

grieved God’s Spirit, they often sit 

with unconcern under the same truth 

which once alarmed them, and become 

entirely hardened and unconcerned. 

| And communed with him. And con- 

versed with him. 

27. But after two years. Paul was | 
unjustly detained during all this time. 
The hope of Felix seems to haye been 
to weary his patience, and induce him 
to purchase his freedom. {| Came into 
Flix’s room. As governor. 4] And Fe- 
lix, willing to show the Jews a pleasure. 
Desirous of pleasing them, even at the 
expense of justice. This shows the 
principle on which he acted. | Left 
Maul bound. Left him in custody to 
the charge of his successor. His ob- 
ject in this was to conciliate the 
Jews; that is, to secure their favor, 
and to prevent them, if possible, from 
accusing him for the evils of his ad- 
ministration before the emperor. The! 


* 


account which Luke gives here coin- 
cides remarkably with that which Jo- 
sephus has given. He says that Por- 
cius Festus was sent as successor to 
Felix by Nero. He does not, indeed, 
mention Paul, or say that Felix sought _ 
to conciliate the fayor of the Jews, 
but he gives such an account as to 
make. the statement by Luke perfectly 
consistent with his character while in 
office. He informs us that Felix was 
unpopular, and that there was reason 
to apprehend that the Jews would 
accuse’him before the emperor; and, 
therefore, the statement in the Acts 
that he would be willing to show the” 
Jews a favor, is in perfect keeping 
with his character and circumstances, 
and is one of those wndesigned coinci- 
dences Which show that the author of 
the Acts was fully acquainted with 
the circumstances of the time, and 
that his history is true. The account 
in Josephus is, that ‘‘ when Porcius 
Festus was sent as successor to Felix 
by Nero, the principal inhabitants of 
Cesarea went up to Rome to accuse 
Felix; and he had been certainly 
brought to punishment unless Nero 
had yielded to the importunate solici- 
tations of his brother Palias, who was 
at that time had in the greatest honor 
by him.’’—Antiq., b. xx., ch. vili., § 9. ~ 
The plan of Felix, therefore, in sup- 
pressing the enmity of the Jews, and 
conciliating their favor by injustice to 
Paul, did not succeed, and is one of 
those instances, so numerous in the 
world, where a man gains nothing by 
wickedness. He sought money from 
Paul by iniquity, and failed; he sought 
by injustice to obtain the favor of the 
Jews, and failed in that also. And the 
inference from the whole transaction 
is, that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy,” 
and that men in any office should pur- 
sue a course of firm, constant, and un- 
deviating integrity. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


1. Now when Festus was come. See 
Notes on ch. xxiv. 27. {Into the prov- 
ince. The proyince of Judea; for Ju- 
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days he ascended from Cesarea to 
Jerusalem. 

2 Then the high-priest and the 
chief of the Jews informed him 
against Paul, and besought him, 

3 And desired favour against 
him, that he would send for him 
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to Jerusalem, laying * wait in the 
way to kill him. 

4 But Festus answered that 
Paul should be kept at Cesarea, 
and that he himself would depart 
shortly thither. 

5 Let them therefore, said he, 


@ c. 23.14,15. 


dea at that time was a Roman proy- 
ince. 4 After three days. Having re- 
mained three days at Cesarea. 4] He 
ascended. This was the usual language 
in describing a journey to Jerusalem. 
Thus the English people speak of go- 
ing up to London, because it is the 
capital. See Notes on ch. xv.1. § Zo 
Jerusalem. The governors of Judea at 
this time usually resided at Cesarea; 
but as Jerusalem had been the former 
capital; as it was still the seat of the 
religious solemnities; as the Sanhe- 
drim held its meetings there; and as 
the great, and rich, and learned men, 
and the priests resided there, it is ev- 


‘ident that a full knowledge of the 


state of the province could be ob- 
tained only there. Festus, therefore, 
having. entered on the duties of his 
office, early went to Jerusalem to 
make himself acquainted with the af- 
fairs of the nation. 

/ 2. Then the high-priest. The high- 
priest at this time was Ismael, the son 
of Fabi. He had been promoted to 
that office by Agrippa.—Josephus, 
Antiq., b. xx., ch. viii., § 8. It is prob- 
able, however, that the person here 
intended was Ananias, who had been 
high-priest, and who would retain the 
name. See Notes on chap. xxiii. 2. 
Some MSS. read high-priests here in 
the plural number, and this reading 
is approved by Mill and Griesbach. 
There is, however, no improbability 
in supposing that the high-priest Is- 
mael might have been also as much en- 
raged against Paul as the others. {] Jn- 
formed him against Paul. Informed 
him of the accusation against him, and 
doubtless endeavored to prejudice the 
mind of Festus against him. They 
thus showed their unrelenting dispo- 
sition. It might have been supposed 
that after two years this unjust prose- 
cution would be abandoned and for- 
gotten. But malice does not thus for- 
get its object, and the spirit of perse- 
cution is not thus satisfied. It is ev- 
ident that there was here eyery prob- 
ability that injustice would be done 


to Paul, and that the mind of Festus 
would be biased against him. He was 
a stranger to Paul, and to the embit- 
tered feelings of the Jewish character. 
He would wish to conciliate their fa- 
vor on entering on the duties of his 
office. A strong representation, there- 
fore, made by the chief men of the na- 
tion, would be likely to prejudice him 
violently against Paul, and to unfithim 
for the exercise of impartial justice. 

3. And desired favor against him. De- 
sired the favor of Festus, that they 
might accomplish their wicked pur- 
pose on Paul. {| Would send for him to 
Jerusalem. Probably under a pretence 
that he might be tried by the Sanhe- 
drim; or perhaps they wished Festus 
to hear the cause there, and to decide 
it while he was at Jerusalem. Their 
real motive is immediately stated. 
{i Laying wait in the way to kill him. 
That is, they would lie in wait, or they 
would employ a band of Sicarii, or as- 
sassins, to take his life on the journey. 
See Notes on chap. xxi. 38; xxiii. 12. 
It is altogether probable that if this 
request had been granted, Paul would 
have.been killed. But God had prom- 
ised him that he should bear witness 
to the truth at Rome (chap. xxiii. 11), 
and his providence was remarkable in 
thus influencing the mind of the Ro- 
man governor, and defeating the plans 
of the Jewish council. 

4. But Festus answered, ete. What in- 
duced Festus to refuse their request 
is not known. It is probable, how- 
ever, that he was apprized that Paul 
was a Roman citizen, and that his 
case could not come before the Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim, but nfst be heard by 
himself. As Ceesarea was also at that 
time the residence of the Roman goy- 
ernor, and the place of holding the 
courts, and as Paul was lodged there © 
safely, there did not appear to be any 
sufficient reason for removing him to 
Jerusalem for trial. Festus, however, 


. granted them all that they could rea- 


sonably ask, and assured them that he 
should haye a speedy trial. 
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which among you are able, go 
down with me, and accuse this 
man, if there be any wickedness 
in him. 

6 And when he had tarried 
among them ! more than ten days, 
he went down unto Cesarea; and 
the next day, sitting in the judg- 
ment seat, commanded Paul to be 
brought. 

7 And when he was come, the 
Jews which came down from Jeru- 
salem stood round about, and laid 
many and grievous complaints 


1 or, as some copies read, no more than eight or ten days. 
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against Paul, which*they could 
not prove. ; 

8 While he answered for him- 
self, Neither against the laws of 
the Jews, neither against the tem- 
ple, nor yet against Cesar, have I 
offended any thing at all. 

9 But Festus, willing to do the 
Jews a pleasure, answered Paul, 
and said, Wilt thou go up to Jeru- 
salem, and there be judged of 
these things before me? 

‘10 Then said Paul, I stand at 
Cesar’s judgment seat, where I 

@ Psa. 35.11. Matt. 5.11,12. c,. 24.5, 13. 


5. Which among you are able. Enjoy 
all the advantages of just trial, and 
exhibit your accusations with all the 
learning and talent in your power. 
This was all that they could reason- 
ably ask at his hands. 

6. More than ten days. See the mar- 
gin. The Syriac reads it ‘eight or 
ten.’”’? The Vulgate, ‘not more than 
eight or ten.”’ The Coptic, ‘eight or 
ten.’ Griesbach supposes this to be 
the true reading, and has admitted it 
into the text. 7 Sitting in the judgment 


seat, On the tribunal; or holding a 
court for the trial of Paul. { Com- 
manded Paul to be brought. To be 


brought up for trial. He had been 
secured, but was placed in the care of 
a soldier, who was commanded to let 
him have all the freedom that was 
consistent with his security. 

7. Grievous complaints. Heavy ac- 
cusations. Doubtless the same with 
which they had charged him before 
Felix, chap. xxiv. 5, 6. Comp. chap. 
xxv. 19. 4] Which they could not prove, 
Chap. xxiv. 18, 19. 

8. While he answered, ete. See this 
answer more at length in chap. xxiv. 
10-21. As the accusations against him 
were the same now as then, he made 
to them the same reply. 

9. But Festus, willing to do the Jews a 
pleasure. Desirous of securing their 
favor, as he had just entered on his 
administration. Comp. ch. xxiy. 27. 
In this he evinced rather a desire of 
popularity than an inclination to do 
justice. Had he been disposed to do 
right at once, he would have imme- 
diately discharged Paul. Festus per- 
ceived that the case was one that did 
not come fairly within the jurisdic- 


tion of a Roman magistrate; that it 
pertained solely to the customs and 
questions among the Jews (ver. 18- 
20); and he therefore proposed that 
the case should be tried before him at 
Jerusalem. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that he had such a sense of jus- 
tice and law as not to suffer the case 
to go out of his own hands. He pro- 
posed still to hear the cause, but asked 
Paul whether he was willing that it 
should be tried at Jerusalem. As the 
question which he asked Paul was one 
on which he was at liberty to take his 
own course, and as Paul had no reason 
to expect that his going to Jerusalem 
would facilitate the cause of justice, 
it is not remarkable that he declined 
the offer, as perhaps Festus supposed 
he would. 

10. Then said Paul, ete. The reasons | 
why Paul declined the proposal to be 
tried at Jerusalem are obvious. He 
had experienced so much violent per- 
secution from his countrymen, and 
their minds were so full of prejudice, 
misconception, and enmity, that he 
had neither justice nor favor to hope 
at their hands. He knew, too, that 
they had formerly plotted against his 
life, and that he had been removed to 
Cesarea for the purpose of safety. It 
would be madness and folly to throw 
himself again into their hands, or to 
give them another opportunity to 
form a plan against his life. As he 
was, therefore, under no obligation to 
return to Jerusalem, and as Festus did 
not propose it because it could be sup- 
posed that justice would be promoted 
by it, but to gratify the Jews, Paul 
prudently declined the proposal, and | 
appealed to the Roman emperor. I 
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ought to be judged; to the Jews 
have I done no wrong, as thou 
very well knowest. 
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11 For if I be an offender, or 
have committed any thing worthy 
of death, I refuse not to die; but 


stand at Cesar’s judgment seat. The 
Roman emperors after Julius Cesar 
were all called Cesar; thus, Augus- 
tus Cesar, Claudius Cesar, ete., as all 
the kings of Egypt were called Pha- 
rach, though they had each his proper 
name, as Pharaoh Necho, ete. The 
emperor at this time (A.D. 60) was 
Nero, one of the most cruel and im- 

ious men that ever sat on a throne. 

t was under him that Paul was after- 
ward beheaded. When Paul says, ‘‘I 
‘stand at Cesar’s judgment seat,’’ he 
means to say that he regarded the 
tribunal before which he then stood, 
and on which Festus sat, as really the 
judgment seat of Cesar. The procu- 
rator, or governor, held his commis- 
sion from the Roman emperor, and it 
was, in fact, his tribunal. The reason 
why Paul made this declaration may 
be thus expressed: ‘‘I am a Roman 
citizen. I have a right to justice. I 
am under no obligation to put my- 
self again in the hands of the Jews. I 
have a right to a fair and impartial 
trial; and I claim the protection and 
privileges which all Roman citizens 
have before their tribunals—the right 
of a fair and just trial.’ It was, there- 
fore, a severe rebuke of Festus for pro- 
posing to depart from the known jus- 
tice of the Roman laws, and, for the 
sake of popularity, proposing to him 
to put himself in the hands of his en- 
emies. {| Where I ought to be judged. 
Where I have a right to demand and 
expect justice. I have a right to be 
tried where courts are usually held, 
and according to all the forms of equi- 
ty which are usually observed. {I 
have done no wrong. I have not in- 
jured their persons, property, charac- 
ter, or religion. This wag,a bold ap- 
peal, which his consciousness of inno- 
cence and the whole course of pro- 
ceedings enabled him to make with- 
out the possibility of their gainsaying 
it. 9 As thou very well knowest. Festus 
knew, probably, that Paul had been 
tried by Felix, and that nothing was 
proved against him. He had now seen 
the spirit of the Jews, and the cause 
why they arraigned him. He had given 
Paul a trial, and had called on the Jews 
to adduce their ‘‘able’’ men to accuse 
him, and after all nothing had been 
proved against him. Festus knew, 


therefore, that he was inpocent. This 
abundantly appears also from his own 
confession,vs. 18,19. As he knew this,” 
and as Festus was proposing to depart 
from the regular course of justice for 
the sake of popularity, it was proper 
for Paul to use the strong language of 
rebuke, and to claim what he knew 
Festus did not dare to deny:him, the 
protection of the Roman laws. Con- 
scious innocence may be bold; and 
Christians have a right to insist on 
impartial justice and the protection 
of the laws. Alas! how many magis- 
trates there have been like Festus, 
who, when Christians have been ar- 
raigned before them, have been fully 
satisfied of their innocence, but who, 
for the sake of popularity, have de- 
parted from all the rules of law and 
all the claims of justice. 
11. For if Ibe an offender. If Thave 
injured the Jews so as to deserve 
death. If it can be proven that I have 
done-injury to any one. J vefuse not 
to die. Ihave no wish to escape jus- 
tice. Ido not wish to evade the laws, 
or to take advantage of any circum- 
stances to screen me from just pun- 
ishment. Paul’s whole course showed 
that this was the noble spirit which 
actuated him. No true Christian 
wishes to escape from the laws. He 
will honor them, and not seek to 
evade them. But, like other men, he 
has rights; and he may and shouldin- 
sist that justice should be done.. {| Vo 
man may deliver me unto them. No 
man shall be allowed to do it. This 
bold and confident declaration Paul 
could make, because he knew what 
the law required, and he knew that 
Festus would not dare to deliver him 
up contrary to the law. Boldness is 
not incompatible with Christianity ; 
and innocence, when its rights are in- 
vaded, is always bold. Jesus firmly 
asserted his rights when on trial (John 
xviii. 23), and no man is under obliga- 
tion to submit to be trampled on by 
an unjust tribunal in violation of the 
laws. {|Z appeal unto Cesar. I appeal 
to the Roman emperor, and carry my 
cause directly before him. By the Va- 
lerian, Porcian, and Sempronian laws, 
it had been enacted that if any magis- 
trate should be about to beat, or to 
put to death any Roman citizen, the 
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if there be none ofthese things 
whereof these accuse me, no man 
may deliver me unto them. I ap- 


peal * unto Cesar. 
. * ac. 26,32. 
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12 Then Festus, when he had 
conferred with the council, answer- 
ed, Hast thou appealed unto Ce- 
sar? unto Cesar shalt thou go. 


accused could appeal to the Roman | 


people, and this appeal carried the 
cause to Rome. The law was so far 
changed under the emperors that the 
cause should be carried before the em- 
peror instead of the people. . Every 
citizen had the right of this appeal; 
and when it was made, the accused 
was sent to Rome for trial. Thus 
Pliny (Ep. 10, 97) says that those Chris- 
tians who were accused, and who, 
being Roman citizens, appealed to Ce- 
sar, he sent to Rome to be tried. The 
reason why Paul made this appeal 
was that he saw that justice would 
not be done him by the Roman gov- 
ernor. He had been tried by Felix, 


and justice had been denied him, and | 


he was detained a prisoner in viola- 
tion of law, to gratify the Jews; he 
had now been tried by Festus, and 
saw that he was pursuing the same 
course; and he resolved, therefore, to 
assert his rights, and remove the cause 


far from Jerusalem, and from the prej- | 


udiced men in that city, at once to 
Rome. It was in this mysterious way 


that Paul’s long-cherished desire to | 


see the Roman Church, and to preach 
the Gospel there, was to be gratified, 
Compare Notes on Rom. i. 9-11. For 
this he had prayed long (Rom. i. 10; 
Xv. 23, 24), and now at length this pur- 
pose was to be fulfilled. God answers 
prayer, but it is often in a way which 
we little anticipate. He so orders 
the train of events; he so places us 
amidst a pressure of circumstances, 
that the desire is granted in a way 
which we could never have anticipa- 
ted, but which shows in the best man- 
ner that he is a hearer of prayer. 

12. When he had conferred with the 
council, With his associate judges, or 
with those who were his counselors 
in the administration of justice. They 
were made up of the chief persons, 
probably military as well as civil, who 
were about him, and who were his as- 
sistants in the administration of the 
affairs of the province. 4] Unto Cesar 
shalt thou go. He was willing in this 
way to rid himself of the trial, and of 
the vexation attending it. He did not 
dare to deliver him to the Jews in vio- 
lation of the Roman laws, and he was 


| in Perea and a part of Galilee. 


not willing to do justice to Paul, and 
thus make himself unpopular with the 
Jews. He was, therefore, probably 
rejoiced at the opportunity of thus 
freeing himself from all the trouble in 
the case in a manner against which 
none could object. 

13. After certain days, King Agrippa. 
This Agrippa was the son of Herod 
Agrippa (Acts xii. 1), and great-grand- 
son of Herod the Great. is mother’s 
name was Cypros.—Josephus, Jewish 
Wars, b. ii., chap. xi., §6. When his fa- 
ther died he was at Rome with the Em- 
peror Claudius. Josephus says that 
the emperor was inclined to bestow 
upon him all his father’s dominions, 
but was dissuaded by his ministers. 
The reason of this was, that it was 
thought imprudent to bestow so large 
a kingdom on so young a man, and one 
so inexperienced. Accordingly, Clan- 
dius sent Cuspius Fadus to be proc- 
urator of Judea and of the entire king- 
dom.—Josephus, Antiquities, b. xix., 
ch. ix., § 2. When Herod, the broth- 
er of his father, Agrippa the Great, 
died, in the eighth year of the reign of 
Claudius, his kingdom—the kingdom 
of Chalcis—was bestowed by Claudius 
on Agrippa.—Josephus, Antiq., b.xx., 
ch. v.,§ 2. Afterward he bestowed on 
him the tetrarchy of Philip and Bata- 
nea, and added to it Trachonitis with 
Abila.—Antiq., b. xx., ch. vii., $1. Aft- 
er the death of Claudius, Nero, his suc- 
cessor, added to his dominions Julias 
Agrip- 
pa had been brought up at Rome, and 
was strongly attached to the Romans. 
When the troubles commenced in Ju- 
dea which ended in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, fe did all that he could to 
preserve peace and order, but in vain. 
He afterward joined his troops with 
those of the Romans, andassisted them 
at the destruction of Jerusalem. After 
the captivity of that city he went to 
Rome with his sister Bernice, where 
he ended his days. He died at the age 
of seventy years, about A.D. 90. is 
manner of living with his sister gave 
occasion to reports respecting him 
very little to his advantage. § And 
Bernice. She was sister of Agrippa. 
She had been married to Herod, king” 
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_ to be done in such cases. 


13 And after certain days, king 
Agrippa and Bernice came unto 
Cesarea to salute Festus. 

14 And when they had been 
there many days, Festus declared 
Paul’s cause unto the king, saying, 
There is a certain man left in 
bonds by Felix ; 

15 About whom, when ?7I was at 


. Jerusalem, the chief priests and the 


elders of the Jews informed me, 
desiring to have judgment against 
him. 


@ ver. 2,3. 
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16 To whom I answered, It is 
not the manner of the Romans to 
deliver any man to die, before that 
he which is accused have the ac- 
cusers face to face, and have li- 
cense to answer for himself con- 
cerning the crime laid against him. 

17 Therefore, when ° they were 
come hither, without any delay on 
the morrow I sat on the judgment 
seat, and commanded the man to 
be brought forth ; 

18 Against whom, when the ac- 


5 ver. 6. 


of Chalcis, her own uncle by her fa- 
ther’s side. After his death she pro- 
posed to Polemon, king of Pontus and 
part of Cilicia, that if he would be- 
come circumcised she would marry 
him. He complied, but she did not 
continue long with him. After she 
left him she returned to her brother 
Agrippa, with whom she lived in a 
manner such as to excite scandal. Jo- 
sephus directly charges her with incest 
with her brother Agrippa.—Antiq., 
b. xx., chap. vii., § 3. 4] Zo salute Fes- 
tus. To show him respect as the goy- 
ernor of Judea. 

14. Festus declared Paul’s cause. He 
did this, probably, because Agrippa, 
being a Jew, would be supposed to be 
interested inthe case. It was natural 
that this trial should be a topic of con- 
versation, and perhaps Festus might 
be disposed to ask what was proper 
q Left in 
bonds. Greek, ‘‘a prisoner’’—décmuos. 
He was left in custody, probably in the 
keeping ofa soldier, chap. xxiv. 23, 27. 

15. About whom, ete. See verses 1-5. 
I To have judgment against him. To 
have him condemned. 

16. It is not the manner, etc. He here 
states the reasons which he gave the 
Jews for not delivering Paul into their 
hands. In vs. 4, 5, we have an account 
of the fact that he would not accede 
to the requests of the Jews; and he 
here states that the reason of his re- 
fusal was that it was contrary to the 
Roman law. Appian, in his Roman 
‘History, says, “‘Itisnot their custom to 
condemn men before they are heard.” 
Philo, de Presi. Rom., says the same 
thing. In Tacitus (Annales, ii.), it is 
said, ‘‘A defendant is not to be prohib- 
ited from adducing all things by which 
his innocence may be established.”’ It 


was for this that the equity of the 
Roman jurisprudence was celebrated 
throughout the world. We may re- 
mark that it is a subject of sincere 
gratitude to the God of our nation 
that this privilege is enjoyed in the 
highest perfection in this land. It is 
a right which every man has: to be 
heard; to know the charges against 
him; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses; to make his defence; and to be 
tried by the daws, and not by the pas- 
sions and caprices of men. In this re- 
spect our jurisprudence surpasses all 
that Rome ever enjoyed, and is not in- 
ferior to that of the most favored na- 
tion of the earth. | Zo deliver. To 
give him up as a favor (yapiGeosat) to 
popular clamor and caprice. Yet our 
Saviour, in violation of the Roman 
laws, was thus given up by Pilate. 
Matt. xxvii. 18-25. 9] Have the accusers 
face to face. That he may know.who 
they are and hear their accusations. 
Nothing contributes more to justice 
than this. Tyrants suffer men to be 
accused without knowing who the ac- 
cusers are, and without an opportuni- 
ty of meeting the charges. It is one 
great principle of modern jurispru- 
dence that the accused may know the 
accusers, and be permitted to confront 
the witnesses, and to adduce all the 
testimiony possible in his own defence. 
{ And have license. Greek,‘‘place of 
apology’’—may have the liberty of de- 
fending himself. 

ite Therefore when they were come hith- 
er, ete. See ver. 6. 

18. None accusation, etc. No charge 
as I expected of a breach of the peace; 
of a violation -of the Roman law; of 
atrocious crime. It was natural that 
Festus shouldsuppose thatthey would 
accuse Paul of some such offence. He 
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cusers stood up, they brought none 
accusation of such things as I sup- 
posed ; 

19 But * had certain questions 
against him of their own supersti- 
tion, and of one Jesus, which was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be 
alive. — 

20 And because 1I doubted of 


such manner of questions, I asked 


a c. 18.15. 
1 or, I was doubtful how to inquire hereof. 
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him whether he would go to Jeru-- 
salem, and there be judged of these — 


matters. 
21 But when Paul had appealed 


to be reserved unto the * hearing — 


of Augustus, I commanded him to 


be kept till I might send ‘him to_ 


Cesar. 


22 Then Agrippa said unto Fes- | 


tus, I would also hear the man my-. 


2 or, judgment. 


had been arraigned before Felix; had 
been two years in custody; and the 
Jews were exceedingly violent against 
him. All this, Festus would presume, 
must have arisen from some flagrant 
and open violation of the laws. 

19. But had certain questions. Certain 
inquiries, or litigated and disputed 
subjects; certain points of dispute in 
which they differed—(ntjmatTa twa. 
| Of their own superstition—devordatpo- 
vias. This word properly denotes the 
worship or fear of demons; but it was 
applied by the Greeks and Romans to 
the worship of their gods. It is the 
same word which is used in Acts xvii. 
22, where it is used in a good sense. 
See Notes on that place. There are 
two reasons for thinking that Festus 
used the word here in a good sense, 
and not in the sense in which we use 
the word superstition. (1.) It was.the 
word by which the worship of ‘the 
Greeks and Romans, and, therefore, of 
Festus himself, was denoted, and he 
would naturally use it in’a similar 
sense in applying it to the Jews. He 
would describe their worship in such 
language as he was accustomed to use 


when speaking of religion. (2.) He 
knew that Agrippa wasaJew. Festus 


would not probably speak of the re- 
ligion of his royal guest as superstition, 
but would speak of it with respect. 
He meant, therefore, to say simply that 
they had certain inquiries about their 
own religion, but accused him’ of no 
crime against the Roman laws. 4J/And 
of one Jesus, which was dead. Greek, of 
one dead Jesus.”? It is evident that 
Festus had no belief that Jesus had 
been raised up, and in this he would 
expect that Agrippa would concur 
with him. Paul had admitted that Je- 
sus had been put to death, but he 
maintained that he had been raised 
from the dead. As Festus did not be- 
lieve this, he spoke of it with the ut- 


most contempt. ‘They had a dispute 
about one dead Jesus, whom Paul af- 
firmed to be alive.’”? In this manner a 


Roman magistrate could speak of this 


glorious truth of the Christian relig- 


ion, and this shows the spirit with 


which the great mass of philosophers 
and. statesmen regarded its doctrines. 

20. And because I doubted of such man- 
ner of questions. See the margin. Be- 
cause I hesitated about the right way 
of disposing of them; because I was 
ignorant of their nature and bearing, 
I proposed to go to Jerusalem, that 
the matter might be there more fully 
investigated. It is obvious that, if 
Paul was not found guilty of any vio- 
lation of the laws, he should have been 
at once discharged. Some interpret- 
ers understand this as affirming that 
he was not satisfied about the ques- 
tion of Paul’s innocence, or certain 
whether he ought to be set at liberty 
or not. 

21. But when he had appealed. Ver. 11. 
{ To be reserved. To be kept; not to 
be tried at Jerusalem, but to be sent 
to Rome for trial. {| Unto the hearing. 
Margin, ‘‘the judgment.’? That Au- 


gustus might hear and decide the 


cause. {| Of Augustus. The reigning 
emperor at this time was Nero. The 
name Augustus (ZeBaords ), properly 
denotes that which is venerable, or 
worthy of honor and reverence. It 
was first applied to Cesar Octavianus, 
who was the Roman emperor in the 
time when our Sayiour was born, and 
who is usually called Augustus Ceesar. 
But the title continued to be used of 
his successors in office, as denoting 
the veneration or reverence which was 
due to the rank of emperor. 

22. Then Agrippa said, ete. Agrippa 
doubtless had heard much of the fame 
of Jesus, and of the new sect of Chris- 
tians, and probably he was induced 
by mere curiosity to hear what Paul 


: 
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self. To-morrow, said he, thou 
shalt hear him. 

- 23 And on the morrow, when 
Agrippa was come, and Bernice, 
with great * pomp, and was entered 
into the place of hearing, with the 
chief captains, and principal men 
of the city, at Festus’s command- 
ment Paul’ was brought forth. 

24 And Festus said, King Agrip- 
pa, and all men which are here 
present with us, ye see this man, 
about whom all ¢ the multitude of 
the Jews have dealt with me, both 
at Jerusalem, and also here, crying 


a Ezek. 7. 24, 6c. 9.15. ¢ ver. 3,7. 
dc, 22.22, € c.23.9, 29; 26.31. 


could say in explanation and defence 
of Christianity. This wish of Agrippa 
gave occasion to the noblest defence 
which was ever made before any tri- 
bunal, and to as splendid eloquence as 
can be found in any language. See 
chap. xXxvi. 

28. With great pomp. Greek, ‘‘ With 
much phantasy’’ (pavtacias); with 
much show, parade, andsplendor. It 
was an occasion of which he could ex- 
hibit much of the splendor of royalty, 
and he chose to do it. {] Jnto the place 
of hearing. The court-room, or the 
place where the judges heard and 
tried causes. 4] With the chief captains. 
Greek, the chiliarchs; the command- 
ers of a thousand men. It means 
here that the military officers were 
assembled. 4] The principal men of the 
city. The civil officers, or the men of 
reputation and influence. 

24. Have dealt with me. Have ap- 
peared before me, desiring me to try 
him. They have urged me to con- 
demnhim. { Crying out, etc. Comp. 
chap. xxii. 22. They had sought that 
he’should be put to death. 

26. Of whom. Respecting his char- 
acter, opinions, and manner of life; 
and respecting the charges against 
him. {J Vo certain thing. Nothing def- 
inite and well established. They had 
not accused Paul of any crime against 
the Roman laws; and Festus professes 
himself too ignorant of the customs 
of the Jews to inform the emperor 
distinetly of the nature of the charges 
and the subject of trial. | Unto my 
lord. To the emperor—to Cesar. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


This name Zord the Emperors Au- 
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that *he ought not to live any 
longer. 

25 But when I found that he 
had committed nothing ¢ worthy 
of death, and that he himself hath 
appealed / to Augustus, I have de- 
termined to send him. 

26 Of whom I have no certain 
thing to write unto my lord. 
Wherefore I have brought him 
forth before you, and specially be- 
fore thee, O King Agrippa, that, 
after examination had, I might 
have somewhat to write. 

27 For? it seemeth to me unrea- 

Sf ver.11, 12, .g Prov.18.13, John 7.51. 


gustus and Tiberius had rejected, and 


would not suffer it to be applied to 
them. Suetonius (Life of Augustus, 
v. 53) says ‘‘the appellation of Lord 
he always abhorred as abominable and 
execrable.’’ See also Suetonius’s Life 
of Tiberius, v.,27. The emperors that 
succeeded them, however, admitted 
the title, and suffered themselves to 
be called by this name. Nothing 
would be more satisfactory to Nero, 
the reigning emperor, than this title. 
|Z might have somewhat to write. As 
Agrippa was a Jew, and was acquaint- 
ed with the customs and doctrine of 
the Jews, Festus supposed that, after 
hearing Paul, he would be able to in- 
form him of the exact nature of these 
charges, so that he could present the 
case intelligibly to the emperor. 

27. For it seemeth to me unreasonable. 
Festus felt that he was placed in an 
embarrassing situation. He was about 
to send a prisoner to Rome who had 
been tried by himself, and who had ap- 
pealed from his jurisdiction, and yet 
he was ignorant of the charges against 
him, and of the nature of his offences, 
if any had been committed. When 
prisoners were thus sent to Rome to 
be tried before the emperor, it would 
be proper that the charges should be 
all specified, and the eyidence stated 
by which they were supported. Yet 
Festus could do neither, and it is not 
wonderful that he felt himself per- 
plexed and embarrassed, and that he 
was glad to avail himself of the desire 
which Agrippa had expressed to hear 
Paul, that he might be able to specify 
the charges against him. {| Withal. 


+ 
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sonable to send a prisoner, and 
not withal to signify the crimes 
laid against him. 


THE ACTS. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. res 
HEN Agrippa said unto Paul, 
Thou art permitted to speak 


Also; atthe same time. {| Zo signify. 
To specify, or make them know. In 
concluding this chapter, we may ob- 
serve: 

(1.) That in the case of Agrippa we 
have aninstance of the reasons which 
induce many men to hear the Gospel. 
He had no belief in it; he had no 
concern for its truth or its promises; 
but he was led by curiosity to desire 
to hear a minister.of the Gospel of 
Christ. Curiosity thus draws multi- 
tudes to the sanctuary. In many in- 
stances they remain unaffected and 
unconcerned. They listen, and are un- 
moved, and die in their sins. In oth- 
er instances, like Agrippa, they are al- 
most persuaded to be Christians, ch. 
xxvi.28. But, like him, they resist the 


appeals, and die uninterested in the | 


plan of salvation. In some instances 
they are converted, and their curios- 
ity, like that of Zaccheus, is made the 
means of their embracing the Saviour. 
Luke xix. 1-9. Whatever may be the 
motive which induces men to desire 
to hear, it is the duty of the ministry 
cheerfully and thankfully, like Paul, 
to state the truth, and to defend the 
Christian religion. 

(2.) In Festus we have a specimen 
of the manner in which the great, and 
the rich, and the proud usually Fe- 
gard Christianity. They esteem it to 
be a subject in which they have no 
interest—a question about ‘fone dead 
Jesus,’? whom Christians aftirm to be 
alive. Whether he be alive or not; 
whether Christianity be true or false, 
they suppose is a question which does 
not pertain to them. Strange that it 
did not occur to Festus that if he was 
alive, his religion was true; and that 
it was possible that it might be from 
God. And strange that the men of 
this world regard the Christian relig- 
ion as a subject in which they have no 
personal interest, but as one concern- 
ing which Christians only should in- 
quire, and in which they alone should 
feel any concern. 

(3.) In Paul we have the example of 
aman unlike both Festus and Agrip- 
pa. He felt a deep interest in the 
subject—a subject which pertained as 
much to them as to him. He was 
willing not only to look at it, but to 
stake his life, his reputation, his all, 


on its truth. He was willing to de- 
fend it every where, and before any 
class of men. At the same time that 
he urged his rights as a Roman citi- 
zen, yet it was mainly that he might 
preach the Gospel. At the same time 
that he was anxious to secure justice 
to himself, yet his chief anxiety was 
to declare the truth of God. Before — 
any tribunal; before any class of men; 
in the presence of princes, nobles, and 
kings, of Romans and of Jews, he was 
ready to pour forth irresistible elo- 
quence and argument in defence of ~ 
the truth. Who would not rather be ~ 
Paul than either Festus or Agrippa? 
Who would not rather be a prisoner 
like him, than invested with authori- 
ty like Festus, or clothed in splendor 
like Agrippa? And who would not 
rather be a believer of the Gospel like 
Paul, than, like them, to be cold con- 
temners or neglecters of the God that 
made them, and of the Saviour that 
died and rose again ? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


1. Then Paul stretched forth the hand. 
See Notes on chap. xxi. 40. This was 
the usual posture of orators or public 
speakers. The ancient statues are 
commonly made in this way, with the 
right hand extended. The dress of 
the ancients favored this. The long 
and loose robe, or outer garment, was 
fastened usually with a hook or clasp 
on the right shoulder, and thus left- 
the arm at full liberty. [And answer- 
ed for himself. It can not be Supposed 
that Paul expected that his defence 
would be attended with a release from 
confinement, for he had himself ap- 
pealed to the Roman emperor. Ch. 
xxv. 11. His design in speaking be- 
fore Agrippa was, doubtless, (1.) To 
vindicate his character, and obtain 
Agrippa’s attestation to his innocence 
that thus he might allay the anger of 
the Jews; (2.) To obtain a correct 
representation of the case to the em- 
peror, as Festus had desired this in 
order that Agrippa might enable him 
to make a fair statement of the case | 
(ch. xxv. 26, 27); and, (3.) To defend 
his own conversion, and the truth of 
Christianity, and to preach the Gos- 
pel in the hearing of Agrippa and his 
attendants, with a hope that their 
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forth the hand, and answered for 
himself: 

2 I think myself happy, King 
Agrippa, because I shall answer 


for myself this day before thee 


SE 


i 


-- anda profaner of the Temple. 


~ 4 Z shall answer. 


touching all the things whereof I 
am accused of the Jews: 
3 Especially because I know thee 


sw» @ Deut. 17.18. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
for thyself. Then Paul stretched | 
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to be expert7in all customs and 
questions which are among the 
Jews; wherefore I beseech thee to 
hear ’ me patiently. 

4 My manner ¢ of life from my 
youth, which was at the first among 
mine own nation at Jerusalem, 
know all the Jews; 

5 Which knew me from the be- 


bc. 24,4. c 2 Tim. 3.10. 


minds might be impressed by the 
truth, and that they might be con- 
verted to God. 

2. I think myself happy. I esteem it 
a favor and a privilege to be permit- 
ted to make my defence before one 
acquainted with Jewish customs and 
opinions. His defence, on former oc- 
casions, had been before Roman mag- 
istrates, who had little acquaintance 
with the opinions and customs of the 
Jews; who were not disposed to listen 
to the discussion of the points of dif- 
ference between him and them, and 
who looked upon all their controver- 
sies with contempt. See chaps. xxiv., 
xxy. They were, therefore, little 
qualified to decide a question which 
was closely connected with the Jew- 
ish customs and doctrines; and Paul 
now rejoiced to know that he was be- 
fore one who, from his acquaintance 
with the Jewish customs and belief, 
would be able to appreciate his argu- 
ments. Paul was not now on his tri- 
al, but he was to defend himself, or 
state his cause, so that Agrippa might 
be able to aid Festus in transmitting 
a true account of the case to the Ro- 
manemperor. It was his interest and 
duty, therefore, to defend himself as 
well as possible, and to put him in 
possession of all the facts in the case. 
His defence is, consequently, made up 
chiefly of a most eloquent statement 
of the facts just as they had occurred. 
I shall be permitted 
to make a statement, or to defend 
myself. {| Zouching, etc. Respecting. 
| Whereof Iam accused of the Jews. By 
the Jews. The matters of the accu- 
sation were his being a mover of se- 
dition, a ringleader of the Christians, 
Chap. 
xxiv. 5, 6. 

3. To be expert. Tobe skilled or well 
acquainted. {Jn all customs. Rites, 
institutions, laws, etc. Every thing 

ertaining to the Mosaic ritual, etc. 

And questions. ee of debate, 


andofvarious opinions. The inquiries 
which had existed between the Phar- 
isees, Sadducees, scribes, ete. Paul 
could say this of Agrippa without - 
falsehood or flattery. Agrippa was a 
Jew; he had passed much of his time 
in the kingdom over which he pre- 
sided; and though he had spent the 
early part of his life chiefly at Rome, 
yet it was natural that he should make 
himself acquainted with the religion 
of his fathers. Paul did not know 
how to flatter men, but he was not 
unwilling to state the truth, and to 
commend men as far as truth would 
permit. §] Wherefore. On this ac- 
count; because you are acquainted 
with those customs. The Romans, 
who regarded those customs as su- 
perstitious, and those questions as 
matters to be treated with contempt, 
could not listen to their discussion 
with patience. Agrippa, who knew 
their real importance, would be dis- 
posed to lend to all inquiries respect- 
ing them a patient attention. 

4. My manner of life. My opinions, 
principles, and conduct. {From ma 
youth. Paul was born in Tarsus; but 
at an early period he had been sent to 
Jerusalem for the purpose of educa- 
tion in the school of Gamaliel. Chap. 
xxii.3. 9] Which was at the first. Which 
was from the beginning; the early part 
of which; the time when the opinions 
and habits are formed. 4] Anow all the 
Jews. It is not at all improbable that 
Paul was distinguished in the school 
of Gamaliel for zeal in the Jewish re- 
ligion. The fact that he was early in- 
trusted with a commission against the 
Christians (ch. ix.) shows that he was 
known. Compare Philip. iii.4-6. He 
might appeal to them, therefore, in 
regard to the early part of his life, 
and, doubtless, to the very men who 
had been his violent accusers. ~ 

5. Which knew me. Who were well 
acquainted with me. {From the be- 


| ginning—dvw sev. Formerly; or from 
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ginning, if they would testify, that 
after the most straitest sect of our 
religion I lived a Pharisee.* 

6 And now’I stand and am 


a c.23.3. Philip. 3.5 bc. 93.6. 


¢ Gen. 3.15; 22.18, 49.10, Deut.18.15. 2Sam.7. | 


124 Psa. 132. 11.7 Isard. 2; 7.14; 9.654. Jer. 23.55 
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judged for the hope of the prom- 
ise ‘made of God unto our fathers ; 
7 Unto which promise our twelve 
tribes, instantly serving ¢ God! day 
33.14-16. Ezek. 34.23. Dan.9.24. Mic. 7.20. Zech 


13.1,7. Mal.3.1. ¢.13.32. Gal. 4.4. 
d Luke 2.37. 1 Thess. 3.10. 1 night and day. 


the very commencement of my career. 
Who were perfectly apprized of my 
whole course. {| [f they would testify. 
If they would bear witness to what 


est. The most rigid; the most strict, 
not only in regard to the written law 
of God, but to the traditions of the eld- 
ers. Paul himself elsewhere testifies 
(Philip. iii. 4-6) that he had enjoyed 
all the advantages of birth and train- 
ing in the Jewish religion, and that 
he had early distinguished himself by 
his observance of its rites and cus- 
toms. 4] Sect. Division or party. JZ 
lived a Pharisee. I lived in accordance 
with the rules and doctrines of the 
Pharisees. Sce Notes on Matt. iii. 7. 
The reasons why Paul here refers to 
his early life are, (1.) As he had lived 
during the early period ofhis life with- 
out erime; as his principles had been 
settled by the instruction of the most 
able of their teachers, it was to be 
presumed that his subsequent life had 
been of a similar character, (2.) As 
he, at that period of his life, evinced 
the utmost zeal for the laws and eus- 
toms of his country, it was to be pre- 
sumed that he would not be found op- 
posing or reviling them at any subse- 
quent period. From the strictness 
and conscientiousness of his past life, 
he supposed that Agrippa might ar- 
gue favorably respecting his subse- 
quent conduct. A virtuous and relig- 
ious course in early life is usually a 
sure pledge of virtue and integrity in 
subsequent years. 

6. And now J stand. I stand before 
the tribunal. Tam arraigned. 4] And 
am judged. Am tried with reference 
to being judged. Iam undergoing a 
trial on the point in which all my na- 
tion are agreed. §] or the hope. On 
account of the hope; or because, in 
common with my countrymen, I had 
entertained this hope, and now believe 
in its fulfilment. {| Of the promise, ete. 
See the references in the margin. It 
is not quite certain whether Paul re- 
fers here to the promise of the Mes- 
siah or to the hope of the resurrection 
of the dead. When he stood before 


| the resurrection of the d 
they know. {| That after the most strait- | 


the Jewish Sanhedrim (chap. xxiii. 6), 
he said that he was called in question 
on account of holding the doctrine of 
But it 
may be observed that in his view the 
two things were Closely united. He 
hoped that the Messiah would come, 
and he hoped therefore for the resur- 
rection of the dead. He believed that 
he had come, and had risen, and there- 
fore he believed that the dead would ~ 


rise. He argued the one from the 
other. And as he believed that Jesus 


was the Messiah, and that he had risen 
from the dead, and that he had thus 
furnished a demonstration that the 
dead would rise, it was evident that 
the subject of controversy between 
him and the Jews involved every thing 
that was yital to their opinions and 
their hopes. See verse 8. | Made of 
God. Madeby God. See the margin- 
al references. The promises had been 
made to the fathers of a Messiah to 
come, and that embraced the promise 
of a future state, or of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. It will help us to 
understand the stress which Paul and 
the other apostles laid on the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead to re- 
member that it involved the whole 
doctrine of the separate existence of 
the soul and of a future state. The 
Sadducees denied all this; and when 
the Pharisees, the Saviour, and the 
apostles opposed them, they did it by 
showing that there would be a future 
state of rewards and punishments. 
See the argument of the Sayiour with 
the Sadducees explained in the Notes 
on Matt. xxii. 23-32. ¥ Unto our fa- 
si Our ancestors, the patriarchs, 
ete. 

7. Unto which promise. To the fulfil- 
ment of waiah promise they hope to 
come; that is, they hope and believe 
that the promise will be fulfilled, and 
that, they will partake of its benefits. — 
‘| Our twelve tribes. This was the name 
by which the Jews were designated. 
The ancient Jewish nation had hoped 
to come to that promise; it had been 
the hope and expectation of the na- 
tion. Long before the coming of the 
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and night, hope to come. For 
which hope’s sake, King Agrippa, 
Iam accused of the Jews. 

8 Why “should it be thought a 


a@ 1 Cor. 15, 12, 20. 
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thing incredible with you that 
God should raise the dead ? 
9 1° verily thought with myself 
that I ought to do many things 
6 1 Tim. 1. 13. 


Messiah, ten of the twelve tribes had 
been carried captive to Assyria, and 
had not returned, leaving but the two 
tribes of Benjamin and Judah. But 
the name, ‘‘the twelve tribes,”’ as used 
to designate the Jewish people, would 
be still retained. Compare James i. 1. 
Paul here says that the hope referred 
to had been that of the Jewish nation. 
Except the comparatively small por- 
tion of the nation, the Sadducees, the 
great mass of the nation had held to 
the doctrine of a future state. This 
Agrippa would well know. ~4Jnstant- 
ly. Constantly; with intensity (év exte- 
veta); with zeal. This was true; for, 
amidst all the sins of the nation, they 
observed with punctuality and zeal the 
outward forms of the worship of God. 
{Serving God. In the ordinances and 
observances of the Temple. As a na- 
tion they did not serye him in their 
hearts, but they kept up the outward 
forms ofreligious worship. {Day and 
night. With unwearied zeal; with con- 


'. staney and ardor. Lukeii. 87. The or- 


dinary Jewish services and sacrifices 
were in the morning and evening, and 
might be said to be performed day and 
night. Some of their services, as the 
Paschal supper, were prolonged usual- 
ly till late at night. The main idea is, 
that they kept up the worship of God 
with constant and untiring zeal and 
devotion. ¥YFor which hopes sake. On 
account of my cherishing this hope in 
common with the great mass of my 
countrymen. See chap. xxiii. 6. If 
Paul could convince Agrippa that the 
main point of his offence was that 
which had been the common belief 
of his countrymen, it would show to 
his satisfaction that he was innocent. 
And on this ground he put his defence 
—that he held only that which the 
mass of the nation had believed, and 
that he maintained this in the only 
consistent and defensible manner— 
that God had, im fact, raised up the 


Messiah, and had thus given assurance | 


that the dead would rise. 

8.Why should it be thought, ete. The 
force of this question will be better 
seen by an exclamation point after 
why (ri). “What! is it to be thought 


a thing ineredible?” ete. It intimates | 


ee ; 


surprise that it should be thought 
incredible, or implies that no reason 
could be given why such a doctrine 
should be unworthy of belief. 4A 
thing incredible. A doctrine which can 
not be credited or believed. Why 
should itbe regarded asabsurd. { With 
you. This is in the plural number; 
and it is evident that Paul here ad- 
dressed, not Agrippa alone, but those 
who sat with him. There is no eyi- 
dence that Agrippa doubted that the 
dead could be raised, but Festus, and 
those who were with him, probably 
did, and Paul, in the ardor of his 
speech, turned and addressed the en- 
tireassembly. It is very evident that 
we have only an ovtline of this argu- 
ment, and there is every reason to sup- 
pose that Paul would dwell on each 
part of the subject at greater length 
than is here recorded. {| That God 
should raise the dead. Why should it 
be regarded as absurd that God—who 
has all power; who is the creator of 
all; who is the author of the human 
frame—should again restore man to 
life and continue his future existence ? 
The resurrection is no more incredible 
than the original creation of the body, 
and it is attended with no greater difli- 
culties. And as the perfections of God 
will be illustrated by his raising up the 
dead; as the future state is necessary 
to the purposes of justice in vindica- 
ting the just and punishing the unjust, 
and as God is a righteous moral goy- 
ernor, it should not be regarded as an 
absurdity that he will raise up those 
who haye died, and bring them to judg- 
ment. 

9. Tverily thought. I indeed (uév) sup- 
posed. Paul here commences the ac- 
count of his conversion, and states the 
evidence on which he judged that he 
was called of God to do what he had 
done. He begins by saying that it was 
not because he was originally disposed 
to be a Christian, but that he was vio- 
lently and conscientiously opposed to 
Jesus of Nazareth, and had been con- 
verted when in the full career of oppo- 
sition to him and his cause. {| With 
myself. I thought to myself; or, I my- 
selfthought. Hehad before stated the 
hopes and expectations of his coun- 
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contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

10 Which thing I also did in* 
Jerusalem; and many of the saints 
did I shut up in prison, having re- 
ceived authority’ from the chief 

ac.8.3, Gal.1.13. bo.19, 14, 


trymen, ver. 6-8. He now speaks of his 
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own views and purposes. “Vor my- 
self, I thought,” ete. That J ought | 
to do. That I was bound, or that it) 
wasa duty incumbentonme. Aciv. “I | 
thought that I owed it to my coun-| 
try, to my religion, and to my God, to. 
oppose in every manner the claims of | 
Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah,” | 
We here see that Paul was conscien- 
tious, and that a man may be consei- / 
entious even when engaged in enor- | 
mous wickedness. It is no evidence 
that one is right because he is consci- | 
entious. No small part of the crimes | 
against human laws, and almost all | 
the cruel persecutions against Ohris- 
tians, have been carried on under the | 
plea of conscience. Paul here refers | 
to his conscientiousness in persecu- 
tion to show that it was no slight 
matter which could have changed his 
course. As he was governedin persecu- 
tion by conscience, it could have been 
only by a force of demonstration, and | 
-by the urgency of conscience equally 
clear and’strong, that he could @ver 
have been induced to abandon this 
course and to become a friend of that 
Saviour whom he had thus persecuted, 
4] Many things. As much as possible, 
He was not satisfied with a few things 
—a few words, or purposes, or argu- 
ments; but he felt bound to do as 
much as possible to put down the new 
religion. | Contrary to the name, ete. 
In opposition to Jesus himself, or to 
his claims to be the Messiah. The 
name is often used to denote the per- 
sou himself, chap. iii. 6. 

10. Which thing Idid, ete. Chap. viii. 
3. And many of the saints, etc. Many 
Christians, chap. viii. 3. J And when 
they were put to death. In the history 
of those transactions, there is no ac- 
count of any Christian being put _to 
death except Stephen. Acts vil, But 
there is no improbability in supposing 
that the same thing which had nee 
pened to Stephen had occurred in oth- 
er cases. Stephen was the first mar- 
tyr, and as he was a prominent man 
his case is particularly'recorded, |Z 
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priests; and when they were put 
to death, I gave my voice against 
them. 

11 And Ipunished them oft in° 
every synagogue, and compelled 
them to blaspheme; and being ex- 

o 6, 22, 19, 


gave my voice, Paul was not © mem- 
ver of the Sanhedrim, and this does. 
not mean that he voted, but simply 
that he joined in the persecution; he 
Pri it; he assented to the put- 
ting of the saints to death, Compare 
chap, xxii, 20, The Syrive renders tt, 
“T joined with those who condemned 
them.” It is evident, also, that Paul 
instigated them in this.persecution 
and urged them on to deeds of blood 
and cruelty, 

11. And I punished them oft, ete. See 
chap, xxil, 19. §| And compelled them to 
blaspheme. To Diaspheme the name of 
Jesus by denying that he was the Mes- 
siah, and by admitting that he was an 
impostor, This was the object which 
they had in view in the persecution, 
It was not to make them blaspheme or 
reproach God, but to deny that Jesus 
was the Messiah, and to reproach him 
as a deceiver and an impostor, It is 
not necessarily Implied In the expres- 
sion, “and compelled them to blas- 
yheme,” that he succeeded in doing 
t, but that he endeavored to mak 
them apostatize from the Christian 
religion and deny the Lord Jesus. It 
is certainly not impossible that a few 
might thus have been induced by the 
authority of the Sanhedrim and by 
the threats of Paul to do it, but it is 
certain that the great mass of Chris- 
tians adhered firmly to their belief 
that Jesus was the Messiah. And 
being exceedingly mad. Nothing could 
more forcibly express his violence 
against the Christians. He raged like 


a7 


a madman; he was so ignorant that — 


he laid aside all $f tis boone’ of reason; 
with the fury and violence of a mani- 
ac, he endeavored to exterminate them 
from the earth, None but a madman 
will persecute men on account of their 
religious Open ; and all persecu- 
tions have been conducted ke this, 
with the violence, the fury, and the un- 
governable temper of maniacs. | Unto 
strange cities. Unto foreign cities; cit- 
jes out of Judea, The principal in- 
stance of this was his going to Damas- 
cus; but there is no evidence that he 
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ceedingly mad against them, I per- 
secuted them even unto strange 
cities. 

12 Whereupon as I went ¢ to 
Damascus with authority and 
commission from the chief priests, 

13 At midday, O king, I saw in 
the way a light from heaven, above 
the brightness of the sun, shining 
round about me, and them which 
journeyed with me. 

14 And when we were all fall- 


en to the earth, I heard a voice}. 


speaking unto me, and saying in 
the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me? 7 is 


a@ c.9.3. 6 Eph.3.7. Col. 1. 28, 25. e ¢, 22.15, 
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hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. 

15 And I said, Who art thou, 
Lord? And he said,I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest. 

16 But rise, and stand upon thy 
feet; for I have appeared unto 
thee for this purpose, to make thee 
a minister ’ and a witness * both of 
these things which thou hast seen, 
and of those things in the which 
I will appear unto thee; 

17 Delivering thee from the 
people, and from the Gentiles, unto 
4 whom now I send thee; 

18 To open ¢ their eyes, and to 

dc. 22.21. Rom. 11,13. e Isa. 35.5; 42.7. 


did not intend also to visit other cit- 
ies out of Judea and bring the Chris- 
tians there, if he found any, to Jerusa- 
lem 

12-15. See this passage explained in 
the Notes on chap. ix. 5, etc. 

16. But rise, ete. The particulars men- 
tioned in this verse and the two fol- 
lowing are not recorded in the account 
of Paul’s conversion in chap. ix.; but 
it is not improbable that many cir- 
cumstances may have occurred which 
arenot recorded. Paul dwells on them 
here at length in order particularly 
to show his authority for doing what 
he had done in preaching to the Gen- 
tiles. {Zo make thee a minister. A 
minister of the Gospel; a preacher of 
the truth. { Anda witness. See Notes 
on chap. xxii. 15. {| Which thou hast 
seen. On the road to Damascus; that 
is, of the Lord Jesus, and of the fact 
that he was risen from the dead. J And 
of those things, ete. Of those further 
manifestations ofmy person, purposes, 
and will, which I will yet make to you. 
It is evident from this that the Lord 
Jesus promised to manifest himself to 
Paul in his ministry, and to make to 
him still further displays of his will 
and glory. Compare chap. xxii. 17, 18. 
This was done by his rescuing him 

‘from destruction and danger; by in- 
spiration; by the growing and expand- 
ing view which Paul was permitted to 
take of the character and perfections 
of the Lord Jesus. In this we see that 
it is the duty of ministers to bear wit- 
ness not only to the truth of religion 
in general, or of that which they can 
demonstrate by argument, but more 


especially of that which they experi- 
ence in their own hearts, and which 
they understand by having themselves 
been the subjects of it. No man is 
qualified to enter the ministry who has 
not a personal saving view of the glory 
and perfections of the Lord Jesus, and 
who does not go to his work as a wit- 
ness of those things which he has felt; 
and no man enters the ministry with 
these feelings who has not, as Paul 
had, a promise that he shall see still 
brighter displays of the perfections of 


| the Saviour, and be permitted to ad- 


vance in the knowledge of him and of 
his work. The highest personal con- 
solation in this work is the promise of 
being admitted to ever-growing and 
expanding views of the glory of the 
Lord Jesus, and of experiencing his _ 
presence, guidance, and protection. 
17. Delivering thee from the people. 
From the Jewish people. This im- 
plied that he would be persecuted by 
them, and that the Lord Jesus would 
interpose to rescue him. {| And from 
the Gentiles. This also implied that he 
would be persecuted and opposed by 
them—a prospect which was verified 
by the whole course of his ministry. 
Yet in all he experienced, according 
to the promise, the support and the 
protection of the Lord Jesus. This 
was expressed in a summary manner 
in Luke ix.16. {Unto whomnow I send 
thee. Chap. xxii. 21. As the opposi- 
tioneof the Jews arose mainly from 
the fact that he had gone among the 
Gentiles, it was important to bring 
this part of his commission into full 
view before Agrippa, and to show that 
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turn ¢ them from darkness to light, 
and from the power? of Satan unto 
God; that they may receive for- 
giveness ° of sins, and inheritance 4 
among them which are ‘sanctified 
by faith / that is in me. 

19 Whereupon, O King Agrip- 
pa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision ; 

20 But showed 2 first unto them 


a Luke 1.79, John 8.12. 2Cor.4.6. Eph. 1.18. 
6 Col. 1.13, 1 Pet. 2.9. e Luke 1.77. Eph. 1.7. 
Col. 1, 14. d@ Eph.1.11, Col.1,12. 1 Pet.1.4. 
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of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, 
and throughout all the coasts of 
Judea, and then to the Gentiles, 
that they should repent and turn 
to God, and do works? meet for 
repentance. bs 

21 For these causes the Jews * 
caught me in the temple, and went — 
about to kill me. 

22 Having therefore obtained 


e John 17.17. ¢. 20.32. 1 Cor. 1.30. Rev. 21. 27. 
{ Eph. 2.8. Heb. 11.6. g c.11. 26, ete, 
h Matt. 3.8. \ 2 c. 21.30. 


the same Saviour who had miracu- 
lously converted him had command- 
ed him to go and preach to them. 

18. To open their eyes. To enlighten 
or instruct them. Ignorance is repre- 


sented by the eyes being closed, and | 


the instruction of the Gospel by the 
opening of the eyes. See Eph. i. 18. 
§| And to turn them from darkness to 
light. From the darkness of heathen- 
ism and sin to the light and purity of 
the Gospel. Darkness is an emblem 
of ignorance and of sin, and the hea- 
then nations are often represented as 
sitting in darkness. 
Matt. iv. 16. John i.4,5. 4] And from 
the power of Satan. From the domin- 
ion of Satan. Comp. Col. i. 138. 1 Pet. 
ii. 9. See Notes on John xii. 31; xvi. 
11. Satan is thus represented as the 
prince of this world, the ruler of the 
darkness of this world, the prince of 
the power of the air, ete. The hea- 
then world, lying in sin and supersti- 
tion, is represented as under his con- 
trol; and this passage teaches, doubt- 
less, that the great mass of the people 


of this world are the subjects of the | 


kingdom of Satan, and are led captive 
by him at his will. 4] Unto God, To 
the obedience of the one living and 
trueGod. 4 That they may receive for- 
giveness of sins. Through the merits 


Comp. Notes on | 


of that Saviour who died—that thus | 


the partition wall between the Jews 
and the Gentiles might be broken 
down, and all might be admitted to 
the same precious privileges of the 
favor and merey of God. Comp. Notes 
on Acts ii. 88. And inheritance. An 
heirship, or lot (kAjpov); that they 
might be entitled to the privileges and 
favors of the children of God. *See 
Notes on Acts xx. 32. Which are 
sanctified. Among the saints; the ehil- 
dren of God. See Notes on Acts xx. 382. 

19. Whereupon. Whence (ésev). Since 


the proof of his being the Messiah, of 
his resurrection, and of his calling me 
to thts work, was so clear and plain, I 
deemed it my duty to engage without ~ 


| delay in the work. {]Z was not disobe- 


dient. I was not incredulous or unbe- 
lieving; I yielded myself to the com- 
mand, and at once obeyed. See Acts 
ix.6. Comp. Gal. i. 16. {Zo the heav- 
enly vision. To the celestial appear- 
ance, or to the vision which appeared 
to me from heaven. I did not doubt 
that this splendid appearance (ver. 13) 
was from heaven, and I did not refuse 
to obey the command of him who thus 
appeared to me. He knew it was the 
command of God his Saviour, and he 
gave evidence of repentance by yield- 
ing obedience to it at once. 

20. See chapter ix. 20-23. The 20th 
verse contains a summary of his labors 
in obedience to the conimmand of the 
Lord Jesus. His argument is that 
the Lord Jesus had from heaven com- 
manded him to do this, and that he 
had done no more than to obey his 
injunction. The word ‘‘tKen’? in this 
verse is supplied by our translators, | 
and is not necessary to the proper ex- 
planation of the passage. It would 
seem from that word that he had not 
preached ‘‘to the Gentiles” until afier 
he had preached ‘at Jerusalem and 
throughout all the coasts of Judea,”’ 
whereas, in fact, he had, as we have 


; reason to believe (see Notes on chap. 


ix. 23), before then ‘‘ preached” to the 
Gentiles in. Arabia. The statement 
here, in the original, is a general state- ” 
ment that he had preached at Damas-._ 
eus and at Jerusalem, and in all the — 
coasts of Judea, and also to the Gen- 
tiles, but without specifying the exact 
order in which it was done. ‘ 
21. Caught me in the Temple. Ch. xxi. 
30. And went about, ete. Endeay- 
ored to put me to death. ! 
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help of God, I continue untthis 
day, witnessing both to small and 
great, saying none other things 
than those which * the prophets 
and Moses did say should come. 

a Luke 24, 27, 46. 
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23 That Christ should suffer, and 
that he should be the first ’ that 
should rise from the dead, and 
should show light unto the peo- 
ple, and to the Gentiles. 

6 1 Cor. 15, 28. 


4 


22. Having therefore obtained help of 
God. Paul had seen and felt his dan- 
ger. He had known the determined 
malice of the Jews, and their efforts 
to take his life. He had been rescued 
by Lysias, and had made every effort 
himself to avoid the danger and to 
save his life; and at the end of all, he 
traced his safety entirely to the help 
of God. It was not by any power of 
his own that he had been preserved ; 
it was because God had interposed and 
rescued him. Those who have been 
delivered from danger, if they have 
just views, will delight to trace it all 
to God. They will recognize his hand, 
and will feel that whatever wisdom 
they may have had, or whatever may 
have been the kindness of their friends 
to them, yet that all this also is to be 
traced to the superintending provi- 
dence of God. {| Witnessing. ‘Bearing 
testimony to what he had seen, ac- 
cording to the command of Christ, 
ver. 16. 9] Zo small. To those in hum. 
ble life; to the poor, the ignorant, 
and the obscure. Like his master, he 
did not despise them, but regarded it 
as his duty and privilege to preach the 
Gospel to them. {And great. The 
rich and noble; to kings, princes, and 
governors. He had thus stood on 
Mars’ Hill at Athens; he had declared 
the same Gospel before Felix, Festus; 
and now before Agrippa. He offered 
salvation to all. He passed by none 
because they were poor; and he was 
not deterred by the fear of the rich 
and the great from making known 
their sins and calling them to repent- 
ance. Whatan admirable illustration 
of the proper duties of a minister of 
the Gospel! 4] Saying none other thing, 
ete. Delivering no new doctrine, but 
maintaining only that the pr ophecies 
“had been fulfilled. As he had done 

#s only, there was no reason for 

the opposition and persecution of the 
Jews. Should come. Should come 
to pass, or should take place. Paul 
here evidently means to say that the 
doctrine of the atonement, and of the 
resurrection of Christ, is taught in the 
Old Testament. 


23. That Christ. That the Messiah ex- 
pected by the Jews should be a suffer- 
ing Messiah. 4] Should suffer. Should 
lead a painful life, and be put to death. 
See Notes on ch. xvii. 3. Comp. Dan. 
ix. 27. Isa. liii. 9 And that he should 
be the first, ete. This declaration con- 
tains two points. (1.) That it was 
taught in the prophets that the Mes- 
siah would rise from the dead. On 
this, see the proof alleged in chap. ii. 
24-52; xiii. 82-87. (2.) That he would 
be the first that should rise. This can 
not mean that the Messiah would be 
the first dead person who should be 
restored to life, for Elijah l.ad raised 
the son of the Shunammite, and Jesus 
himself had raised Lazarus, and the 
widow’s son at Nain. It does not 
mean that he would be the first in the 
order of time that should rise, but first 
in eminence ; the most distinguished, 
the chief,the head of those who should 
rise from the dead—rpwtos 2£ dvasta- 
cews vexo@y. In accordance with this 
he is called (Col. i. 18) “the beginning, 
the first-born from the dead,” having 
among all the dead who should be 
raised up the pre-eminence of primo- 
geniture, or that which pertained to 
the first-born. In 1 Cor. xy. 20, he is 
called “the first fruits of them that 
slept.’ This declaration is therefore 
made of him by way of eminence: (1.) 
As being chief, a prince among those 
raised from the dead; (2.) As being 
raised by his own pow er (John x. 18); 
(3.) As, by his rising, securing a do- 
minion over death and the grave (1 
Cor. xv. 25, 26); and, (4.) As bringing, 
by his rising, life and immortality to 
light. He rose to return to death no 
more. And he thus secured an as- 
cendency over death and the grave, 
and was thus, by way of eminence, first 
among those raised from the dead. 
§| And should show light unto the people. 
To the Jews. Would be their in- 
struetor and prophet. This Moses 
had predicted. Deut. xviii. 15. §] And 
to the Gentiles. This had often been 
foretold by the prophets, and particu- 
larly by Isaiah, Isa. ix. 1,2. Comp. 
Matt. iv. 14-16. Isa. xi.10; xlii.1,6; 
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24 And as he thus spake for 
himself, Festus said with a loud 
voice, Paul, thou art beside thy- 
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self@imuch learning doth make 
thee mad. — 
25 But he said, I am not mad, 
a 2 Kings 9.11. 


liv.3% Ixgd,5) Lis 1x26 ss lxdls2 alxvic 
12. 

24. Festus said with a loud voice. 
Amazed at the zeal of Paul. Paul 
doubtless evinced deep interest in the 
subject, and great earnestness in the 


‘delivery of his defence. {| Thow art be- | 

side thyself. Thouart deranged; thou | 
The reasons why Festus | 
thought Paul mad were, probably, (1.) | 


art insane. 


His great earnestness and excitement 
on the subject. (2.) His laying such 


stress on the Gospel of the despised | 
Jesus of Nazareth, as if it were a mat- | 


ter of infinite moment. Festus de- 


spised it; and he regarded it as proof | 
of derangement that so much import- | 


“ance was attached to it. (3.) Festus 


regarded, probably, the whole story of | 
the vision that Paul said had appeared | 


to him as the effect of an inflamed and 
excited imagination, and as a proof of 
delirium. 
charge against those who are Chris- 


tians, and especially when they evince | 
Sinners regard them as | 


unusual zeal. 
under the influence of delirium and 


fanaticism; as terrified by imaginary | 


and superstitious fears; or as mis- 
euided by fanaticalleaders. Husbands 
often thus think their wives deranged, 
and parents their children, and wicked 
men the ministers of the Gospel. The 


This is not an uncommon | 


gay think it proof ofderangement that | 
others are serious, anxious, and prayer- | 


ful; the rich, that others are willing to 
part with their property to do good; 


the ambitious and worldly, that oth- | 


ers are willing to leave their country 
and home to go among the Gentiles 
to spend their lives in making known 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. The 
really sober and rational part of the 
world—they who fear God and keep 
his commandments; they who believe 
that eternity is before them, and who 
strive to live for it—are thus charged 
with insanity by those who are really 
deluded, and who are thus living lives 
of madness and folly. The tenants of 
a madhouse often think all others de- 
ranged but themselves; but there is 
no madness so great, no delirium so 
awful, as to neglect the eternal in- 
terest of the soul for the sake of the 
pleasures and honors which this life 
can give. §] Much learning. It is prob- 


able that Festus was acquainted with 
the fact that Paul was a learned man. 
Paul had not, while before him, mani- 
fested particularly his learning. But 
Festus, acquainted in some way with 


| the fact that he was well educated, sup- 


posed that his brain had been turned, 
and that the effect of it was seen by 
devotion to a fanatical form of relig- 
ion. The tendency of long-continued 
and intense application to produce 
mental derangement is every where 
known. {j Doth make thee mad. Im- 
pels, drives, or excites thee (wepitpé- 
amet) tO madness. : 

25. Lam not mad. Tam not deranged. 
There are few more happy turns than 
that which Paul gives to this accusa- 
tion of Festus. He might have ap- 
pealed to the course of his argument; 
he might have dwelt on the import- 
ance of the subject, and continued to 
reason; but he makes an appeal at 
once to Agrippa, and brings him in for 
a witness that.he was not deranged. 
This would be far more likely to make 
an impression on the mind of Festus 
than any thing that Paul could say in 
self-defence. The same reply, ‘I am 
not mad,’’ can be made by all Chris- 
tians to the charge of derangement 
which the world brings against them. 
They have come, like the prodigal 
(Luke xv. 17), to their right mind; and 
by beginning to act as if there were a 
God and Saviour, as if they were to 
die, as if there were a boundless eter- 
nity before them, they are conducting 
according to the dictates of reason. 
And as Paul appealed to Agrippa, who 
was not a Christian, for the reason- 
ableness and soberness of his own 
views and conduct, so may all Chris- 
tians appeal to sinners themselves as 
witnesses that they are acting as im- 
mortal beings showd act. All men 
know that if there is an eternity, it is 
right to prepare for it; if there is a 
God, it is proper to serve him; if a° 
Saviour died for us, we should love 
him; if a hell, we should avoid it ; 
aheaven,we should seek it. Andeven 
when they charge us with folly and 
derangement, we may turn at once 
upon them, and appeal to their own 
consciences, and ask them if all our 
anxieties, and prayers, and efforts, and 
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most noble Festus, but speak forth 
the words of truth and soberness. 

26 For the king knoweth. of 
these things, before whom also I 
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speak freely ; for I am persuaded 
that none of these things are hid- 
den from him; for this thing was 
not done in a corner, 


self-denials are not right? *One of 
the best ways of convicting sinners is 
to appeal to them just as Paul did to 
Agrippa. When so appealed to, they 
will usually acknowledge the force of 
the appeal, and will admit that the 
solicitude of Christians for their sal- 
vation is according to the dictates of 
reason. {| Most noble Festus. This was 
the usual title of the Roman govern- 
or. Comp. ch. xxiv.3. JOftruth. In 
accordance with the predictions of 
Moses and the prophets, and the facts 


which have occurred in the death and | 


resurrection of the Messiah. In proof 
of this he appeals to Agrippa, vs. 26, 
27. Truth here stands opposed to de- 
lusion, imposture, and fraud. {J And 
soberness. Soberness (cwppoobwn, wis- 
dom) stands opposed here to madness 
or derangement, and denotes sanity 
of mind. The words which I speak 
are those of a sane man, conscious of 
what he is saying, and impressed with 
its truth. They were the words, also, 
of a man who, under the charge of de- 
rangement, evinced the most perfect 
self-possession and command of his 
feelings, and who uttered sentiments 
deep, impressive, and worthy the at- 
tention of all mankind. 

26. For the king. King Agrippa. 
4] Knoweth. He had been many years 
in that region, and the fame of Jesus 
and of Paul’s conversion were proba- 


bly wellknowntohim. ‘| Tvese things. . 


The things pertaining to the early 
persecutions of Christians; the spread 
of the Gospel; and the remarkable 
conversion of Paul. Though Agrip- 
pa might not have been fully inform- 
ed respecting these things, yet he had 
an acquaintance with Moses and the 
prophets ; he knew the Jewish expec- 


tation respecting the Messiah; and 


he could not be ignorant respecting 
the remarkable public events in the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth, and of his 
having been put to death by order of 
Pontius Pilate on the cross. {]Z speak 
Sreely.. I speak openly—boldly. I use 
no disguise; and I speak the more 
confidently before him, because, from 
his situation, he must be acquainted 
with the truth of what I say. Truth 
is always bold and free, and it is an 


-esty was given by Paul. 


willing to declare every thing with- 
out reserve before those who are qual- 
ified to detect him if he is an impos- 
tor. Such evidence of truth and hon- 
9] For Tam 
persuaded. Tam convinced; I doubt 
not that he is well acquainted with 
these things. J Ave hidden from him. 
That he is unacquainted with them. 
{| Hor this thing. The thing to which 
Paul had mainly referred in this de- 
fence, his own conversion to the 
Christian’religion. {Was not done in 
a corner. Did not occur secretly and 
obscurely, but was public, and was of 
such a character as to attract atten- 
tion. The conversion of a leading 
persecutor, such as Paul had been, 
and in the manner in which that con- 


_version had taken place, could not but 


attract attention and remark; and al- 
though the Jews would endeavor as 
much as possible to conceal it, yet 
Paul might presume that it could not 
be entirely unknown to Agrippa. 

27%. King Agrippa. This bold per- 
sonal address is an instance of Paul’s 
happy manner of appeal. He does it 
to bring in the testimony of Agrippa 
to meet the charge of Festus that he 
was deranged. ‘{] Believest thou the 
prophets? The prophecies respecting 
the character, the sufferings, and the 
death of the Messiah. q 1 know that 
thow believest. Agrippa was a Jew; 
and, as such, he of course believed the 
prophets. Perhaps, too, from what 
Paul knew of his personal character, 
he might confidently affirm that he 
professed to be a believer. Instead, 
therefore, of waiting for his answer, 
Paul anticipated it, and said that he 
knew that Agrippa professed to believe 
all these prophecies respecting the 
Messiah. His design is evident. It 
is, (1.) To meet the charge of derange- 
ment, and to bring in the testimony 
of Agrippa, who well understood the 
subject, to the importance and the 
truth of what he was saying. (2.) To 
press on the conscience of his royal 
hearer the evidence of the Christian 
religion, and to secure, if possible, his 
conyersion. ‘Since thou belieyest 
the prophecies, and since I have shown 
that they are fulfilled in Jesus of Naz- 


evidence of honesty when a man is, areth; that he corresponds in person, 
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27 King Agrippa, believest thou 
the prophets? I know that thou 
believest. 
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28 Then Agrippa said unto Paul, 
Almost thou ¢ persuadest me to be 
a Christian. 

a James 1. 23, 24. - 


character, and work with the proph- 
ets, it follows that his religion is true.”’ 
Paul lost no opportunity of pressing 
the truth on every class of men. He 


had such a conviction of the truth of | 


Christianity that he was deterred by 
no rank, station, or office; by no fear 
of the rich, the great, and the learned; 
but every where urged the evidence 
of that religion as indisputable. In 
‘this lay the secret of no small part of 
his success. A man who really be- 
lieves the truth will be ready to de- 
fend it. A man who truly loves re- 
ligion will not be ashamed of it any 
where. 

28. Then Agrippa said unto Paul. He 
could not deny that he believed the 
prophecies in the Old Testament. He 
could not deny that the argument was 
a strong one that they had been ful- 
filledin Jesus of Nazareth. He could 
not deny that the evidence of the mi- 
raculous interposition of God in the 
conversion of Paul was oyerwhelm- 
ing; and instead, therefore, of charg- 
ing him, as Festus had done, with de- 
rangement, he candidly and honestly 
avows the impression which the proof 
had made on his mind. {| Almost. Ex- 
cept a very little—év d\iyw. 
hast nearly convineed me that Chris- 
tianity is true, and persuaded me to 
embrace it. The arguments of Paul 


had been so rational; the appeal which | 


he had made to his belief of the proph- 
ets had been so irresistible, that he 
had been nearly convinced of the truth 
of Christianity. Weare to remember, 
(1.) That Agrippa was a Jew, and that 
he would look on this whole subject 


in a different manner from the Roman | 


Festus. (2.) That he does not appear 
to have partaken of the violent pas- 
sions and prejudices of the Jews who 
had accused Paul. (8.) His character, 
as given by Josephus, is that ofa mild, 
candid, and ingenious man. He had 
no particular hostility to Christians ; 
he knew that they were not justly 
charged with sedition and crime; and 
he saw the conclusion to which a be- 
lief of the prophets inevitably tended. 
Yet, as in thousands of other eases, he 
was not quite persuaded to be a Chris- 
tian. What was included in the ‘‘al- 
most;’? what prevented his being qavile 


Thou | 


persuaded, we know not. It may have — 


been that the evidence was not so 
clear to his mind as he would profess 
to desire; or that he was not willing 
to give up his sins; or that he was 
too proud to rank himself with the 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth; or 
that, like Felix, he. was willing to de- 
fer it to a more convenient season. 
There is every reason to believe that 
he was never gwite persuaded to em- 
brace the Lord Jesus, and that he was 
never nearer the kingdom of heaven 
than at this moment. It was the eri- 
sis, the turning-point in Agrippa’s life, 
and in his eternal destiny; and, like 
thousands of others, he neglected or 
refused to allow the full conviction 
of the truth on his mind, and died in 
his sins. { Thou persuadest me. Thou 
dost convinee me of the truth of the 
Christian religion, and persuadest me 
toembrace it. {| Yo be a Christian. On 
the name Christian, see Notes on ch. 
xi.26. On this deeply interesting case 
we may observe, (1.) That there are 
many in the same situation as Agrip- 
pa—many who are almost, but not al- 
together, persuaded to be Christians. 
They are found among (a) Those who 
have been religiously educated; (b) 
Those who are convinced by argu- 
ment of the truth of Christianity; (e) 
Those whose consciences are awak- 
ened, and who feel their guilt, and the 
necessity of some better portion than 
this world can furnish. (2.) Such per- 
sons are deterred from being altogeth- 


| er Christians by the following, among 


other causes: (a) By the love of sin— 
the love of sin in general, or some par- 
ticular sin which they are not willing 
to abandon; (0) By the fear of shame, 
persecution, or contempt, if they be- 
come Christians; (ce) By the tempta- 
tions of the world—its cares, vanities, 
and allurements—which are often pre- 
sented most strongly in just this state 
of mind; (d) By the love of office, the 
pride of rank and power, as in the case 
ot Agrippa; (e) By a disposition, like 
Felix, to delay to a more favorable 
time the work of religion, until life 
has wasted away, and death approach- 
es, and it is too late, and the unhappy 
man dies ALMOST a Christian. (8.)This 
state of mind is one of peculiar inter- 


7a? 
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29 And Paul said, I would ¢ to 
God that not only thou, but also 
all that hear me this day, were 
both almost, and altogether such 
as I am, except these bonds. 

30 And when he had thus spo- 
ken, the king rose up, and the gov- 

a 1 Cor.7.7. 
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ernor, and Bernice, and they that 
sat with them: 

31 And when they were gone 
aside, they talked between them- 
selves, saying, This man doeth 
nothing worthy of death or of 
bonds. 


est and peculiar danger. It is not one 
of safety, and it is not one that im- 
plies any certainty that the “almost 
Christian” will ever be saved. There 
is no reason to believe that Agrippa 
ever became fully persuaded to be- 
come a Christian. To be almost per- 
suaded to do a thing which we ought 
to do, and yet not to do it, is the very 
position of guilt and danger. And it 
is no wonder that many are brought 
to this point—the turning-point, the 
crisis of life—and then lose: their anxi- 
ety, and die in their sins. May the 
God of grace keep us from resting in 
being Got persuaded to be Chris- 
tians! May every one who shall read 
this account of Agrippa be admonish- 
ed by his convictions, and be alarmed 
by the fact that he then paused, and 
that his convictions there ended! 
And may every one resolve by the 
help of God to forsake every thing that 
prevents his becoming an entire be- 
liever, and without delay embrace the 
Son of God as his Saviour! 

29. [ would to God. J pray to God; 
I earnestly desire it of God. This 
shows, (1.) Paul’s intense desire that 
Agrippa, and all who heard him, might 
besaved. (2.) Hissteady and constant 
belief that none but God could incline 
men to become altogether Christians. 
Paul knew well that there was nothing 
that would overcome the reluctarice 
of the human heart to be an entire 
Christian but the grace and mercy of 
God. He had addressed to his hear- 
ers the convincing arguments of re- 
ligion, and he now breathed forth his 
earnest prayer to God that those argu- 
ments might be effectual. So prays 
every faithful minister of the cross. 
| All that hear me. Festus, and the 
military and civil officers who had 
been assembled to hear his defence, 
chap. xxv. 23. | Were both almost, and 
altogether, ete. Paulhad no higher wish 
for them than that they might have 
the faith and consolations which he 
himself enjoyed. He had so firm a 
conviction of the truth of Christian- 


ity, and had experienced so much of 
its supports amidst his persecutions 
and trials, that his highest desire for > 
them was that they might experience 
the same inexpressibly pure and holy 
consolations. He well knew that there 
was neither happiness nor safety in be- 
ing almost a Christian; and he desired, 
therefore, that they would give them- 
selves, as he had done, entirely and 
altogether to,the service of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 9] xcept these bonds. 
These chains. This is an exceedingly 
happy and touching appeal. Proba- 
bly Paul, when he said this, lifted up 
his arm with the chain attached to it. 
His wish was that in all respects they 
might partake of the effects of the 
Gospel, except those chains. Those he 
did not wish them to bear. The perse- 
cutions, the unjust trials, and the im- 
prisonments which he had been called 
to suffer in the cause, he did not de- 
sire them toendure. True Christians 
wish others to partake of the full bless- 
ings of religion. The trials which they 
themselves experience from without 
in unjust persecutions, ridicule, and 
slander, they do not wish them to en- 
dure. The trials which they them- 
selves experience from an evil heart, 
from corrupt passions, and from temp- 
tations, they do not wish others to ex- 
perience. Buteven with these, religion 
confers infinitely more pure joy than 
the world can give; and even though 
others should be called to experience 
severe trials for their religion, still 
Christians wish that all should partake 
of the pure consolations which Chris- 
tianity alone can furnish in this world 
eying world to come. Comp. Mark 
x. 30. 

31. This man doeth nothing worthy of 
death. This was the conclusion to 
which they had come after hearing all 
that the Jews had to allege against 
him. It was the result of the whole in- 
vestigation; and we have, therefore, 
the concurring testimony of Claudius 
Lysias (chap. xxiii. 29), of Felix (chap. 
xxiy.), of Festus (ch. xxy. 26, 27), and 
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82 Then said Agrippa unto Fes- 
‘tus, This man might have been set 
at liberty if hevhad not appealed 
unto Cesar. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 
ND when it was determined 
that we should sail into Italy, 
they delivered Paul“and certain 


@ ¢. 25. 12, 25, 
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other prisoners unto one named 
Julius, a centurion of Augustus’s 
band. 

_2 And entering into a ship of 
Adramyttium, we launched, mean- 
ing to sail by the coasts of Asia; 
oe Aristarchus, ’ a Macedonian of 
Thessalonica, being with us. 

6 c.19. 29. 


of Agrippa, to the innocence of Paul. 
More honorable and satisfactory testi- 
mony of his innocence he could not 
have desired. It was a full acquittal 


from all the charges against him; and | 


though he was to be sent to Rome, 
-yet he went there with every favora- 
ble prospect of being acquitted there 
also. 

32. Then said Agrippa unto Festus, ete. 
This is a full declaration of the con- 
viction of Agrippa, before whom the 
cause had been heard, that Paul was in- 
nocent. It is an instance, also, where 


boldness and fidelity will be attended | 


with happy results. Paul had con- 
cealed nothing of the truth. He had 
made a bold and faithful appeal (ver. 
27) to Agrippa himself for the truth of 
what he was saying. By this appeal 
Agrippa had not been offended. It 
had only served to impress him more 
with the innocence of Paul. It is an 
instance which shows that religion 
may be so commended to the con- 
science and reason of princes, kings, 
and judges that they will see its truth. 
It is an instance which shows that the 
most bold and faithful appeals may be 


made by the ministers of religion to | 
their hearers for the truth of what | 


they are saying. And it isa full proof 
that the most faithful appeals, if re- 
spectful, may be made without offend- 
_ing men, and with the certainty that 
they will feel and admit their force. 
All preachers should be as faithful as 


Paul; and whatever may be the rank | 


and character of their auditors, they 
should never doubt that they haye 
truth and God on their side, and that 
their message, when most bold and 
faithful, will commend itself to the 
consciences of mankind. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


1, And when it was determined. By | 


Festus (chap. xxv. 12), and when the 
time was come when it was conven- 
jent tosend him. 4] That we should sail. 
- The use of the term ‘‘ we’’ here shows 


that the author of.this book, Luke, 
was with Paul. He had been his tray- 
eling companion, and though he had 
not been accused, yet it was resolved 
that he should still accompany him. 
Whether he went at his own expense, 


| or whether he was sent at the expense 


of the Roman government, does not 
appear. ‘There is a difference of read- 
ing here in the ancient versions. The 
Syriac reads it, ‘‘ And thus Festus de- 
termined that he [Paul] should be sent 
to Cesar in Italy,” ete. The Latin Vul- 
; gate and the Arabic also read “‘ he”’ in- 
stead of ‘“‘we.’’? But the Greek manu- 
scripts are uniform, and the correct 
reading is doubtless that which is in 
ourversion. {|Jnto Italy. Thecountry 
still bearing the same name, of which 
Rome was the capital. {| And certain 
other prisoners. Who were probably 
also sent to Rome for a trial before 
the emperor. Dr. Lardner has proved 
that it was common to send prisoners 
from Judea and other provinces to 


} Rome. —Credibility, part i., chapter 


x., §10, p. 248, 249. 9 A centurion. A 
commander of ahundred men. 4 Of 
| Augustus’sband. For the meaning of 
the word “ band,” see Notes on Matt. 
xxvii. 27. Acts x. 1. It was a divi- 
sion in the Roman army consisting of 
from four to six hundred men. This 
was called ‘‘Augustus’s band” in hon- 
or of the Roman emperor Augustus 
(see Notes on chap. xxy. 21), and was 
probably distinguished in some way 
for the care in enlisting or selecting 
them. The Augustine cohort or ban 
is mentioned by Suetonius in his Life 
of Nero, 20. 

2. A ship of Adramyttium. A mari- 
time town of Mysia, in Asia Minor, 
opposite to the island of Lesbos. This 
was a ship which had been built there, 
or which sailed from that port, but 
which was then in the port of Cxsa- 
rea. It is evident, from verse 6, that 
this ship was not expected to sail to 
Italy, but that the centurion expected 
to find some other yessel into which 
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3 And the next day we touched 
at Sidon. And Julius courteously 
“ entreated Paul, and gave him lib- 
erty to go unto his friends to re- 
fresh himself. 

_ 4 And when we had launched 


@ c. 24, 23; 28.16. 
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from thence, we sailed under Cy- 
prus, because the winds were con- 
trary. 

5 And when we had sailed over 
the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
we came to Myra, a city of Lycia. 


he could put the prisoners to take 
them to Rome. {] We launched. We 
loosed from our anchorage, or we set 
sail. See chap. xiii. 13. {[ By the coasts 
of Asia. Of Asia Minor. Probably the 
owners of the ship designed to make 
a coasting voyage along the southern 
part of Asia Minor, @nd to engage in 
traffic with the maritime towns and 
cities. | One Aristarchus, a Muacedo- 
nian. This man is mentioned as Paul’s 
companion in travel in chap. xix. 29. 
He afterward attended him to Mace- 
donia, and returned with him to Asia, 
chap. xx. 4. He now appears to have 
attended him, not as a prisoner, but as 
a voluntary companion, choosing to 
share with him his dangers, and to 
enjoy the benefit of his society and 
friendship. He went with him to 
Rome, and was a fellow-prisoner with 
him there (Col. iv. 10), and is mention- 
ed (epistle to Philemon, 24) as Paul’s 
fellow-laborer. It was doubtless a 
great comfort to Paul to have with 
him two such valuable friends as Luke 
and Aristarchus; andgat was an in- 
stance of great affection for him that 
they were not ashamed of his bonds, 
but were willing to share his dangers, 
and to expose tiiemselves to peril for 
the sake of accompanying him to 
Rome. 

8. We touched at Sidon. See Notes on 
Matt. xi. 21. Sidon was about sixty- 
seven miles north of Cesarea, and the 
passage could be easily accomplish- 
ed, under favorable circumstances, in 
twenty-four hours. It is probable 
that the vessel, being a ‘‘coaster,”’ put 
in there for purposes of trade. Sidon 
is the last city on the Phoenician coast 
in which the presence of the apostle 
ean be traced. {J dnd Julius courteous- 
ly entreated Pad. Treated him kindly 
or humanely. {J And gave him liberty, 
ete. The same thing had been done 
by Felix, chap. xxiv. 23. {| Unto his 
JSriends. InSidon. Paulhad frequent- 
ly traveled in that direction in going 
to and returning from Jerusalem, and 
it ig not improbable, therefore, that he 
had friends in all the principal cities. 


{| To refresh himself. To.enjoy the ben- 
efit of their care; to make his present 
situation and his voyage as comforta- 
ble as possible. It is probable that 
they would furnish him with many 
supplies which were needful for his 
long and perilous voyage. 

4. We sailed under Cyprus. For an 
account of Cyprus, see Notes on ch. 
iv. 36. By sailing ‘‘ wnder Cyprus” is 
meant that they sailed along its coasts; 
they kept near to it; they thus endeav- 
ored to break off the violent winds. 
Instead of steering a direct course in 
the open sea, which would have ex- 
posed them to violent opposing winds, 
they kept near this large island, so that 
it was between them and the westerly 
winds. The force of the wind was thus 
broken, and the voyage was rendered 
less difficult and dangerous. They 
went between Cyprus and Asia Minor, 
leaving Cyprus to the left. A sailor 
would express the idea by saying that 
they sailed under the lee of Cyprus. 
Had it not been for the strong west- 
ern winds, they would have left it on 
the right. 4] The winds were contrary. 
Were from the west, or southwest, 
which thus prevented their pursuing 
a direct course. See the map. 

5. The sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
The sea which lies off the coast from 
these two regions. For their situa- 
tion, see the map, and Notes on Acts 
vi. 9, and xiii. 13. 4] We eame to Myra, 
a city of Lycia. Lycia was a province 
in the southwestern part of Asia Mi- 
nor, having Phrygia and Pisidia on 
the north, the Mediterranean on the 
south, Pamphylia on the east, and Ca- 
ria on the west. 

6. A ship of Alexandria. A ship be- 
longing to Alexandria. Alexandria 
was in Egypt, and was founded by Al-- 
exander the Great. It appears from 
ver. 38 that the ship was laden with 
wheat. It is well known that great 
quantities of wheat were imported 
from Egypt to Rome, and it appears 
that this was one of the large ships 
which were employed for that pur- 
pose. - Why the ship was on the coast 
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6 And there the centurion found 
a ship of Alexandria sailing into 
Italy; and he put us therein. 

7 And when we had sailed slow- 
ly many days, and scarce were come 
over against Cnidus, the wind not | 
suffering us, we sailed under Crete 
1 over against Salmone; 

8 And, hardly passing it, came 
unto a place which is called the | 


1 or, Candy. 2 The feast was on the 10th day of 
the 1th month. Lev. 23. 27, 29. 
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fair havens; nigh whereunto was 
the city of Lasea. 

9 Now when much time was 
spent, and when sailing was now 
dangerous, because the fast * was 
now already past, Paul admonish- 
ed them, 

10 And said unto them, Sirs, I 
perceive “ that this voyage will be 


with * hurt and much damage, not 


a 2 Kings 6.9,10, Dan. 2.20. Amos 3.7. 
3 or, injury. ON 


of Asia Minor is not known. But it 
is probable that it had been driven 
out of its way by adverse winds or 
tempests. 

%. Had sailed slowly. By reason of | 
the prevalence of the western winds, | 
ver. 4. J Over against Cnidus. This | 
was a city standing on a promontory 
of the same name in Asia Minor, in 
the part of the province of Cana called | 
Doris, and a little northwest of the) 
island of Rhodes. {| The wind not suf- | 
JSering us. The wind repelling us in 
that direction; not permitting us to 
hold on a direct course, we were driv- 
en offnear to Crete. 4] We sailed under 
Crete. See ver.4. We lay along near 
to Crete, so as to break the violence | 
of the wind. For the situation of 
Crete, see Notes on ch. ii, 11. J Over 
against Salmone. Near to Salmone. 
This was the name of the promontory, 
which formed the eastern extremity® 
of the island of Crete. 

8. And, hardly passing it. Scareely | 
being able to pass by it without being | 
wrecked. Being almost driven on it. 
They passed round the east end of the | 
island because they had been unable 
to sail directly forward between the 
island and the main land. 4 Zhe fair 
havens. This was on the southeastern 
part of the island of Crete. It was | 
probably not so much a harbor as an 
open roadstead, which afforded good 
anchorage for a time. It is called by | 
Stephen, the geographer, ‘‘the fair 
shore.’ It still retains the name 
which it formerly had. It is called in 
ancient Duteh and French Sailing Di- 
rections ‘*the beautiful bay.”? The op- 
posite cut will illustrate its appear- 
ance. 4 Nigh whereunto was the city of | 
Lasea. There was no town or city at | 
the ‘‘ Fair Havens,”’ but the city of 
Lasea seems to have been well known, 
and it is mentioned here to identify | 
the place. 


9. When much time was spent. In sail- 
ing along the coast of Asia; in con- 
tending with the™econtrary winds. It 
is evident that when they started they 
had hoped to reach Italy before the 
dangerous time of navigating the 
Mediterranean should arrive. But 
they had.been detained and embar- 
rassed contrary to their expectation, 
so that they were now sailing in the 
most dangerous and tempestuous time 
of the year. 4] Because the fast was now 
already past. By ‘‘the fast’? here is 
evidently intended the fast which oc- 
curred among the Jews on the great 
day ofatonement. That was the tenth 
of the month TZisri, which answers to 
a part of September and part of Octo- 
ber. It was, therefore, the time of the 
autumnal equinox, and when the nay- 
igation of the Mediterranean was es- 
teemed to b rticularly dangerous, 
from the storms which usually oc- 
curred about that time. The ancients 
regarded this as a dangerous time to 
navigate the Mediterranean. See the 
proofs in Kuinoel on this place. {| Paul 
admonished them. Paul exhorted, en- 
treated, or persuaded them. He was 
somewhat accustomed to the naviga- 
tion of that sea, and endeavored to 
persuade them not to risk the danger 
of sailing at that season of the year. 

10. Sirs. Greek, men. 4] Z perceive. 
It is not certain that Paul understood 
this by direct inspiration. He might 
have perceived it from his own knowl- 
edge of the danger of navigation at 
the autumnal equinox, and from what 
he saw of the ship as unfitted to a 
dangerous navigation. But there is 
nothing that should prevent our be- 
lieving also that he was guided to this 
conclusion by the inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. Compare ver. 23, 24. 
§| Will be with hurt. With injury or haz- 
ard. It is not meant that their lives 
would be lost, but that they would be 
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only of the lading and ship, but 


also of our lives. 

11 Nevertheless, the centurion * 
believed the master and the owner 
of the ship more than those things 


which were spoken by Paul. 
. a Proy. 27.12. 


THE ACTS. 


[A.D. 62. 


12 And because the haven was 
not commodious to winter in, the 
more part advised to depart thence 
also, if by any means they might 
attain to Phenice, and there to win- 
ter; which is a haven of Crete,? 


6 ver.7. 


jeoparded. {| Thelading. The freight 
of the ship. It was laden with wheat, 
verse 38. Paul evidently, by this, in- 
tended to suggest the propriety of re- 
maining where they were until the 
time of dangerous navigation was 
past. 

11. The master. The person who is 
here meant was the helmsman, who 
occupied in ancient ships a conspicu- 
ous place on the stern, and steered 
the ship, and gave directions to the 
crew. 4] The owner of the ship. Proba- 
bly a different-person from ‘‘ the mas- 
ter.’ He had the general command 
of the ship as his own property, but 
had employed ‘‘the master,’ or the 
pilot, to direct and manage it. His 
counsel in regard to the propriety of 
continuing the voyage would be like- 
ly to be followed. 

12. The haven. The fair havens, ver. 


—/—. 


The Soundings arein fathoms. 
Variation of Compass13° W- 
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8. Was not commodious to winter in. 
Not safe or convenient to remain 
there. Probably it, furnished rather a 
safe anchorage ground in time of a 
storm than a convenient place for a 
permanent harbor. ‘} The more part. 
The greater part of the crew. { Zo 
Phenice. In the original this is Phe- 
nix—@®oim£. So it is written by Stra- 
bo. The name was probably derived 
from the palm-trees which were com- 
mon in Crete: This was a port or 
harbor on the south side of Crete, and 
west of the fair havens. It was a more 
convenient harbor, and was regarded 
as more safe. It-appears, therefore, 
that the majority of persons on board 
concurred with Paul in the belief that 
it was not advisable to attempt the 
navigation of the sea until the dangers 
of the winter had passed by. ] And 
lieth toward. Greek, looking toward; 
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SOUNDINGS, ETO., OF LUTRO. 
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and lieth toward the southwest 
and northwest. 

13 And when the south wind 
blew softly, supposing that they 
had obtained their purpose, loos- 
ing ¢ thence, they sailed close by 
Crete. 


@ ver. 21, 
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14 But not long after there! 
arose against it a tempestuous? 
wind, called Euroclydon. 

15 And when the ship was- 
caught, and could not bear up into 
the wind, we let her drive. 

16 And running under a certain 


1 or, beat. 6 Psa. 107. 25. 


that is, it was open in that direction. 
{| The southwesi—xata NiBa. Toward 
Libya, or Africa. That country was 
situated southwest of the mouth of 
theharbor. The entrance of the har- 
bor was in a southwest direction. 
| And northwest—Kara ywpov. This 
word denotes a wind blowing from the 
northwest. The harbor was doubtless 
curved. Its entrance was in a south- 
west direction. It then turned so as 
to lie in a direction toward the north- 
west. It was thus rendered perfectly 
safe from the winds and heavy seas; 
nd in that harbor they might pass the 
winter in security. The cut on p. 400, 
from the drawings of Capt. Spratt, R. 
N. (1852), will give an idea of this har- 
bor.- The harbor supposed to be re- 
ferred to is that marked on the map 
Lutro. Of this harbor Mr. Urquhart, 
inaletter to James Smith, Esq., whose 
work on this voyage of Paul has ob- 
tained so wide a reputation, says, ‘‘ Lu- 
tro is an admirable harbor. You open 
it like a box; unexpectedly the rocks 
stand apart, and the town appears 
within. ... We thought we had cut 
him off, and that we were driving him 
right upon the rocks. Suddenly he 
disappeared—and, rounding in after 
him, like a change of scenery, the lit- 
tle basin, its shipping, and the town 

resented themselves. .. . Excepting 

utro, all the roadsteads looking to 
the southward are perfectly exposed 
to the south or east.”’ 

13. The south wind. The wind before 
had probably been a head wind, blow- 
ing from the west. When it veered 
‘round to the south, and when it blew 
gently, though not entirely favorable, 
yet it was so that they supposed they 
could sail along the coast of Crete. 
{| Had obtained their purpose. The ob- 
ject of their desire; that is, to sail 
safely along the coast of Crete. J Loos- 
ing thence. Setting sail from the fair 
havens. {J Close by Crete. Near the 
shore. It is evident that they design- 
ed, if possible, to make the harbor of 
Phenice, to winter there. They weigh- 


ed anchor and passed around Cape Ma- 
tala. The distance to this point is four 
or five miles; the bearing west by 
south. With a gentle southerly wind, 
the vessel would be able to weather 
the cape, and then the wind was fair 
to Pheenix or Phenice [Lutro], which 
was thirty-five miles distant from the 
cape, and bore from thence about west 
northwest. The chart on p. 402 will 
show more clearly the course of the 
vessel in this part of the voyage. 

14. Arose. Beatviolently. {| Against 
it. Against the vessel. Greek, seizing 
her, and whirling her around. JA tem- 
pestuous wind. Turbulent—violent— 
strong. {J Called HLuroclydon. Inter- 
preters have been much perplexed 
about the meaning of this word, which 
occurs nowhere else in the New Tes- 
tament. The most probable suppo- . 
sition is, that it denotes a wind not 
blowing steadily from any quarter, but 
a hurricane, or wind veering about to 
different quarters. Such hurricanes 
are known to abound in the Mediter- 
ranean, and are now called Levanters, 
deriving their name from blowing 
chiefly in the Levant, or eastern part 
of the Mediterranean. The name Hu- 
roclydon is derived probably from two 
Greek words, etpos, wind, and xr\towr, 
a wave; so called from its agitating 
and exciting the waves. It thus an- 
swers to the usual effects of a hurri- 
cane, or of a wind rapidly changing its 
points of compass. * 

15. The ship was caught. By, the wind. 
It came suddenly upon them as a tem- 
pest. §[ Could not bear up, ete. Could 
not resist its violence, or the helms- 
man could not direct the ship. It was 
seized by the wind, and driven with 
such violence that it became unman- 
ageable. ‘J We let her drive. We suf- 
fered the ship to be borne along by 
the wind without attempting to con- 
trol it. : 

16. And runningunder. Ranning near 
to anisland. They ran near to it, where 
the violence of the wind was probably 
broken by the island. {| Which is called 
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island which is called Clauda, we 
had much work to come by the 
boat ; 

17 Which when they had taken 
up, they used helps, undergirding 
the ship; and, fearing lest they 
should fall * into the quicksands, 
strake sail, and so were driven. 

18 And we being exceedingly 
tossed ° with a tempest, the next 
day they lightened the ship. 


@ ver. 41, 6 Psa. 107. 27, ¢ Job 2.4. Jonah 1.5. 
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19 And the third day we cast 
out ° with our own hands the tack- 
ling of the ship. 

20 And when neither “sun nor 
stars in many days appeared, and 
no small tempest lay on us, all 
hope ¢ that we should be saved 
was then taken away. 

21 But after long abstinence, 
Pauli stood forth in the midst of 
them, and said, Sirs, ye should 

d Psa. 105, 28. e Kzek. 37.11. 


Clauda. This is a small island about 
twenty miles southwest ofCrete. 4] We 
had much work. Much difficulty; we 
were scarcely able to do it. Zo come 
by the boat. This does not mean that 
they attempted here to land in the 
boat, but they had much difficulty in 
saving the small boat attached to the 
ship by lifting it into the ship. The 
importance of securing the small boat 
is known by all seamen. 

17. Which when they had taken up. 
When they had raised up the boat into 
the ship,soastosecureit. 4 They used 
helps. They used ropes, cables, stays, 
or chains, for the purpose of securing 
the ship. The danger was that the ship 
would be destroyed, and they there- 
fore made use of such aids as would 
prevent its loss. {| Undergirding the 
ship. The ancients were accustomed 
to pass cables or strong ropes around a 

- vessel to keep the planks from spring- 
ing or starting by the action of the 
sea. This is now called ‘‘frapping”’ a 
vessel. The operation of ‘‘frapping” 
a vessel is thus described in Falconer’s 
Marine Dictionary: ‘‘To frap a ship 
is to pass four or five turns of a large 
eable-laid rope round the bull or frame 
of a ship to support her in a great 
storm, or otherwise, when it is appre- 
hended that she is not strong enough 
to resist the violent efforts of the sea.”’ 
An instance of this kind is mention- 
ed in Lord Anson’s voyage round the 
world. Speaking of a Spanish man-of- 
war in a storm, he says, ‘‘They were 
obliged to throw overboard all their 
upper-deck guns, and take six turns of 
the cable round the ship to prevent her 
opening.” {| Lest they should fall into the 
quicksands. There were two celebra- 
ted syrtes, or quicksands, on the coast 
of Africa, called the greater and lesser. 
They were vast beds of sand driven 


their position, so that it could not 
be known certainly where the danger 
was. As they were constantly chang- 
ing their position, they could not be 
accurately laid down in a chart. The 
sailors were afraid, therefore, that they 
should be driven on one of those banks 
ofsand, and thusbe lost. [AStrake sail. 
Or, rather, lowered or took down the 
mast, or the yards to which the sails 
were attached. There has beg a great 
variety of interpretations proposed on 
this passage. The most probable is 
that they took down the mast, by cut- 
ting or otherwise, as is now done in 
storms at sea, tosave the ship. They 
were at the mercy of the wind and 
waves, and their only hope was by 
taking away their sails. J And so were. 
driven. By the wind and wayes. The 
ship was unmanageable, andthey suf- 
fered it to be driven before the wind. 

18. They lightened the ship. By throw- 
ing out a part of the cargo. 
~ 19. The tackling of the ship. The an- 
chors, sails, cables, baggage, etc. That 
is, every thing that was not indispensa- 
ble to its preservation, for it seems 
still (ver. 29) that they retained some 
of their anchors on board. 

20. Neither sun nor stars, ete. As they 
could see neither sun nor stars, they 
could make no observations; and as 
they had no compass, they would be 
tatally ignorant of their situation, and 
they gave up all as lost. 

21. But after long abstinence. By the 
violence of the storm, by their long- 
continued labor, and by their appre- 
hension of danger, they had a long 
time abstained from food. {J And to 
have gained this harm. To have pro- 
cured this harm, or have subjected 
yourselves to it. Had you remained 
there you would have been safe. It 
seems to be bad English to speak of 


up by the sea, and constantly shifting | gaining a loss, but it is a correct trans- 
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have hearkened “ unto me, and not | 
have loosed ’ from Crete, and to 
have gained this harm and loss. 

22 And now“I exhort you to be 
of good cheer; for there shall be | 
no loss of any man’s life among | 
you, but of the ship. 

23 For there stood by me this 
night ¢ the angel ¢ of God, whose’ 
I am, and whom I serve. 

24 Saying, Fear not, Paul; thou 
must be brought before Cesar: 
and, lo, God hath given thee * all | 
them that sail with thee. 

25 Wherefore, sirs, be of good 
cheer; for‘ I believe God, that it 


shall be even as it was told me. 
& ver. 13. e Job 22.29. Psa. 112.7. 
@ ¢. 28.11. 


2 Cor. 4.8, 9. . 23. e Heb. 1.14. 
J Deut. 32.9. Psa.135.4. Isaiah 44.5. Mal. 3.17. 
John 17.9,10. 1 Cor.6.20. 1 Pet.2.9, 10. 


ACTS. [A.D. 62. 


26 Howbeit we must be cast 
upon a certain island/ 

27 But when the fourteenth 
night was come, as we were driy- 
en up and down in Adria, about 
midnight the shipmen deemed 
that they drew near to some coun- 
ty; . 
28 And sounded, and found it 
twenty fathoms; and when they 
had gone a little further, they 
sounded again, and found 7 fit 
teen fathoms. 

29 Then fearing lest we should 
have fallen upon rocks, they cast 
four anchors out of the stern, and 


wished * for the day. 
g Psa.116.16. Isa.44.91. Dan.3.17; 6.16. John 


12.26. Rom.1.9. 2 Tim.1.3. h Gen. 19, 21, 22. 
i Luke 1.45. Rom.4. 20,21. 2 Tim.1.12. 
j ¢. 28.1. & Psa. 130. 6. 


lation of the original (xepdoai), which | 
expresgamgne idea of acquiring or pro- 
aD ther good or evil. See vs. 

10. 

92. There shall be no loss. This must 
have been cheering news to those who | 
had given up all forlost. As Paul had 
manifested great wisdom in his for- 
mer advice to them, they might be now 
more disposed to listen to him. The 
reason why he believed they.would be | 
safe, hei ediately states. 

23. There stood by me. There appear- 
ed to me. {| The angel of God. The 
messages of God were often communi- | 
cated by angels. See Heb.i.14. This: 
does not mean that there was any par- 
ticular angel, but simply az angel. | 
|] Whose Tam. Ofthe Godto whom, 
belong. This isan expression of Paul’s | 
entire devotedness to him. {| Whom I 
serve. In the Gospel. To whom and 
to whose cause Iam entirely devoted. 

24. Fear not, Paul. Do not be alarm- 
ed with the danger of the loss of life. 
4| how must be brought, ete. And there- 
fore thy life will bespared. | God hath 
given thee all, ete. That is, they shall 
all be preserved with thee. None of 
their lives shall be lost. This does 
not mean that they would be conyert- 
ed, but that their lives would be pre- 
served. Itis implied here that it was 
for the sake of Paul, or that the lead- 
ing purpose of the divine interposi- 
tion in reseuing them from danger 
was to save his life. The wicked oft- 


ing connected with Christians, and 
God often confers important favors 
on them in his general purpose to save 
his own people. The lives of the 
wicked are often spared because God 
interposes to save the righteous. 

26. Howbeit. Nevertheless. {Upon 
a certain island. Malta. See chapter 
xxviii. 1. 

27. The fourteenth night. From the 
time when the tempest commenced. 
In Adria, In the Adriatic Sea. This 
. Sea is situated between Italy and Dal- 


matia, now ealled the Adriatic Gulf. - 


But among the ancients the name was 
given not only to that gulf, but to the 
whole sea lying between Greece, Ita- 
ly, and Africa, including the Sicilian 
and Jonian Sea. It is evident from 
the narrative that they were not in 
the Adriatic Gulf, but in the vicinity 


of Malta. See the map. {J Deemed. 
Judged. Probably by the appearance 


of the sea. 

28. And sounded. To sound is to 
make use of a line and lead to ascer- 
tain the depth of water. {| Twenty 
Jathoms. A fathom is six feet, or the 
distance from the extremity of the 
middle finger on one hand to the ex- | 
tremity of the other, when the arms 
are extended. The depth, therefore, 
was about one hyndred and twenty 
feet. | Fifteen fathoms. They knew, 
therefore, that they were drawing 
near to shore. 

29. They cast four anchors. On ac- 


en derive important benefits from be- 


count of the violence of the storm and 


A.D. 62.] 


30 And as the shipmen were 
about to flee out of the ship, when 
they had let down the boat into 
the sea, under colour as though 
they would have cast anchors out 
of the foreship, 


31 Paul said to the centurion 
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‘and to the soldiers, Except these 


abide in the ship, ye can not be 
saved. 

32 Then the soldiers cut off the 
ropes of the boat, and let her fall 
off. 


wayes, to make, if possible, the ship 
secure. 4] And wished for the day. To 
discern more accurately their situa- 
tion and danger. 

30. The shipmen. The sailors, leay- 
ing the prisoners. {Under color. Un- 
der pretence. They pretended that it 
was necessary to get into the boat, and 
carry the anchors ahead of the ship so 
as to make it secure, but with a real 
intention to make for the shore. 4] Out 
of the foreship. From the prow, so as 
to make the fore part of the ship se- 
eure. The reason why they did this 
was probably that they expected the 
ship would go to pieces; and as all on 
board could not be saved in one small 
boat, they resolved to escape toa place 
of safety as soon as possible. 

31. Paul said to the centurion and the 
soldiers. The centurion had, it ap- 


* pears, the general direction of the ship, 


ver, 11. erhaps it had been pressed 
into the service of the government. 
‘9 Hucept these. These seamen. The 
soldiers and the centurion were un- 
qualified to manage the ship, and the 
presence of the sailors was therefore 
indispensable to the preservation of 
any. { Abide in the ship. Remain on 
board. {| Ye can not be saved. You 
can not be preserved from death. You 
will have no hope of managing the 
ship. Itwill be remembered that Paul 
had been informed by the angel, and 
had assured them (ver. 22-24) that no 
lives would be lost; butit was only in 
the use of the proper means that their 
lives would be safe. Though it had 
been determined, and though Paul had 
the assurance that their lives would 
be safe, yet this did not, in his view, 
prevent the use of the proper means 
tosecureit. From this we may learn, 
(1.) That the certainty of an event does 
not render it improper to use means 
to obtain it. (2.) That, though the 
event may be determined, yet the use 
of means may be indispensable to se- 
cure it. The event is not more cer- 
tainly ordained than the means requi- 
site to omplish it.* (3.) That the 
doctrine ¢ 
Ls 


the divine purposes or de- | should do. 


__ 33 And while the day was com- ec 


crees, making certain future events, 
does not make the use of man’s agency 
unnecessary orimproper. The means 
are determined as well as the end, and 
the one will not be secured without 
the other. (4.) The same is true in 
regard to the decrees respecting sal- 
vation. The end is not determined 
without the means; and as God has re- 
solved that his people shall be saved, 
so he has also determined the means. 
He has ordained that they shall re- 
pent, shall believe, shall be holy, and 
shall thus be saved. (5.) We have in 
this case a full answer to the objection 
that a belief in the decrees of God will 
make men neglect the means of salva- 
tion, and lead to licentiousmess. It 
has just the contrary tendency. Here 
is a case in Which Paul certainly be- 
lieved in the purpose of God to save 
these men; in which he was assured 
that it was fully determined; and yet 
the effect was not to produce indo- 
lence and unconcern, but to prompt 
him to use strenuous efforts to ac- 
complish the very effect which God 
had determined should take place. So 
it is always. A belief that God has 
purposes of mercy; that he designs, 
and has always designed, to save some, 
will prompt to the use of all proper 
means to secure it. If we had no such 
evidence that God had any such pur- 
pose, effort would be vain. Where we 
have such evidence, it operates, as it 
did in the case of Paul, to produce 
great and strenuous endeavors to se- 
cure the object. 

32. Cut off the ropes, ete. It is evident 
that the mariners had not yet got on 
board the boat. They had let it down 
into the sea (ver. 30), and were about 
to go on board. By thus cutting the 
ropes which fastened the boat to the 
ship, and letting it go, all possibility 
of their fleeing from the ship was tak- 
en away, and they were compelled to 
remain on board. 

33. And while the day was coming on. 
At daybreak. It was before they had 
sufficient light to discern what they 
To take meat. Food. The 
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ing on, Paul besought them all to 
take meat, saying, This day is the 
fourteenth day that ye have tar- 
ried and continued fasting, hay- 
ing taken nothing. 

34 Wherefore I pray you to take 


some meat; for this “is for your | 


health: for there ’ shall not a hair 
fall from the head of any of you. 

35 And when he had thus spo- 
ken, he took bread, and “ gave 
thanks to God in presence of them 
all; and when he.had broken 7, 
he began to eat. 


36 Then were they all of good | 


cheer, and they also took some 
meat, 


a Matt. 15.32. 1 Tim. 5,23. 


6 1 Kings 1.52, Matt. 10,30. Luke 12.7; 21.18, 
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37 And we were in all in the 
|ship two hundred threescore and 
sixteen souls. 

38 And when they had eaten 
enough, they lightened the ship, 
and cast out the wheat into the 
sea. 

39 And when it was day, they 
knew not the land; but they dis- 
covered a cergain creek with a 
shore, into the which they were 
;minded, if it were possible, to 
thrust in the ship. 

40 And when they had ! taken 
up the. anchors, they committed 
themselves unto the sea, and loosed 
the rudder-bands, and hoisted up 

ce 1Sam.9.13. Matt.15.36. Mark 8.6. Jno.6.11, 


23. 1 Tim. 4,3,4. 
1 or, cut the anchors, left them in the sea, ete. 


word meat was formerly used to denote 
food of any kind. . 4] That ye have tar- 
ried. That you have remained or been 
fasting. Having taken nothing. No 
reguiar meal. It can not mean that 
they had lived entirely without food, 
but that they had been inso much dan- 
ger, were so constantly engaged, and 
had been so anxious about their safe- 
ty, that they had taken no regular 


meal, or that what they had taken | 


had been at irregular intervals, and 
had beenascanty allowance. “Appian 
speaks of an army which for twenty 
days together had neither food nor 
sleep; by which he must mean that 
they neither made full meals nor slept 
whole nights together. 
terpretation must be given to this 
phrase.—Doddridge. The effect of this 
must have been that they would be 
weak and exhausted, and little able to 
endure the fatigues which yet remain- 
ed. 

34. Not a hair fall from the head, ete. 
This is'a proverbial expression, deno- 
ting that they would be preserved safe ; 
that none of them wa be lost, and 
that in their persons they should not 
experience the least damage, 1 Kings 
1.52. 1 Sam. xiv. 45. 

35. And gave thanks, ete. This was 
the usual custom among the Hebrews. 
See Notes on Matt. xiv. 19. Paul was 
among those who were not Christians ; 
but he was not ashamed of the proper 
acknowledgment of God, and was not 
afraid to avow his dependence on him, 


The same in- | 


and to express his gratitude for his 
mercy. 

38. They lightened the ship. By cast- 
ing the wheat into the sea. As they 
had no hope of saving the cargo, and 
had no further use for it, they hoped 
that by throwing the wheat overboar 
the ship would draw less water, and 
that thus they would be able to run 
the vessel on the shore. 

39. They knew not the land. They had 
been driven with a tempest, without 


¥ being able to make any observation, 


and it is probable that they were en- 
tire strangers to the coast and to the 
whole island. {j-A certain creek with a 
shore. Greek, a certain bosom (xéA7ros) 
or bay. By its having a shore is prob- 
ably meant that it had a level shore, or 
one that was convenient for landing. 
It was not a high bluff of rocks, but 
was accessible. Awinoel thinks that 
the passage should be construed, 
“they found a certain shore, having 
abay,’’ ete. §] Were minded. Were re- 
solved. ! 

40. Had taken up the anchors. The 
four anchors with which they had 
moored the ship, verse 29. See the 
margin. The expression may mean 
that they slipped or cut their cables, 
and that thus they left the anchors in 
the sea. This is the most probable 
interpretation. J And loosed the rud- 
der-bands. The rudder, in navigation, 
is that by which a ship is steered. It 


is that part of the helm whieh consists 
of a piece of timber, broad e bot- 


a 


— 
Av. 62.]° 


the mainsail to the wind, and 
made toward shore. 

41 And falling into a place where 
two seas met, they ran the ship 
aground; and the fore part stuck 
fast, and remained unmovable, but 
the hinder part was broken with 


the violence of the waves. 
@ Psa, 74, 20, 
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42 And the soldiers’ counsel ¢ 
was to kill the prisoners, lest any 
of them should swim out and es- 
cape. 

43 But the centurion, willing to 
save Paul,’ kept them from their 
purpose, and commanded that 
they which could swim should 

b 2 Cor. 11. 25. 


tom, which enters the water, and is 
attached by hinges to the stern-post 
on which it turns.— Webster. But 
what was the precise form of the rud- 
dér among the ancients is not cer- 
tainly known. Sometimes a vessel 
might be steered by oars. Most ships 
appear to have had a rudder at the 
prow as well as at the stern. In some 
instances, also, they had them on the 
sides. The word used here in the 
Greek is in the plural (tay wydadiwv), 
and it is evident that they had in this 
ship more than one rudder. The 
bands mentioned here were probably 
the cords or fastenings by which the 
rudder could be made secure to the 


sides of the ship, or could be raised up | 


out of the water in a violent storm, to 
prevent its being carried away. And 
as, in the tempest, the rudders had 
become useless (vs. 15, 17), they were 
probably either raised out of the 
water, or made fast. Now that the 
storm was passed, and they could be 
used again, they were loosed, and they 
endeavored to direct the vessel into 
port. J The mainsail—aptrépova. There 
have been various explanations of this 
word. Luther translates it the mast. 
Erasmus, the yards. Grotius, who sup- 
poses that the mainmast had been 
cast away (ver. 17), thinks that this 
must mean the foremast or bowsprit. 
The word usually means the mainsail. 
The Syriac and Arabic understand it 
of a small sail, that was hoisted for a 
temporary purpose. Mr. Smith, in his 
work on this voyage of Paul, supposes 
that it was the foresail. Others trans- 
late ita jib. ‘‘The mainsail [foresail] 
being hoisted showed good judgment, 
though the distance was so small, as it 
would not only enable them to steer 
more correctly than without it, but 
would press the ship farther on upon 
the land, and thus enable them the 
more easily to get to the shore.’’— 
Penrose. 

41. And falling. Being carried by 
the wind and waves. 


where two seas met. Greek, into a place 
of a double sea—diSadNacoov. That is, 
a place which was washed on both 
sides by the sea. It refers properly 
to an isthmus, tongue of land, or a 
sand-bar stretching out from the main 
land, and which was washed on both 
sides by the waves. Itis evident that 
this was not properly an isthmus that 
was above the waves, but was proba- 
bly a long sand-bank that stretched 
far out into the sea, and which they 
did not perceive. In endeavoring to 
make the harbor, they ran on this bar 
or sand-bank. {| They ran the ship 
aground. Not designedly, but in en- 
deavoring to reach the harbor, ver. 39, 
| The hinder part was broken. The 
stern was broken or staved in. By 
this means the company was furnished 
with boards, ete., on which they were 
safely conyeyed to the shore, ver. 44. 
42. And the soldiers’ counsel, ete. Why 
they gave this advice is not known. 
It was probably, however, because the 
Roman military discipline was very 
strict, and if they escaped it would 
be charged on them that it had been 
done by the negligence and unfaith- 
fulness of the soldiers. They there- 
fore proposed to kill them, though 
contrary to all humanity, justice, and 
laws; presuming, probably, that it 
would be supposed that they had per- 
ished in the wreck. This is a remark- 
able proof that men can be cruel even 
when experiencing the tender mercy 
of God, and that the most affecting 
scenes of divine goodness will not 
mitigate the natural ferocity and cru- 
elty of those who delight in blood. 
43, But the centurion, willing to save 
Paul. He had at first been disposed 
to treat Paul with kindness, verse 3. 
And his conduct on board the ship; 
the wisdom of his advice (ver. 10); the 
prudence of his conduct in the agita- 
tion and danger of the tempest; and 
not improbably the belief that he was 
under the divine protection and bless- 


§| into a place, ing, disposed him to spare his life. 
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cast themselves first into the sea, and 
get to land: 

44 And the rest, some on boards, 
and some on broken pieces of the 
ship. And so“ it came to pass 
that they escaped all safe to land. 


@ Psa. 107. 28,30. ver. 22. 
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"AD. 62 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Ax? when they were escaped, 
then they knew that the isl- 
and ? was called Melita. 
2 And the barbarous * people 
showed us no little kindness; for 
b ce. 27. 26. ¢ Rom. 1.14, Col.3. 11. 


"| Kept them from their purpose. Thus, 
for the sake of this one righteous man, 
the lives of all were spared. The in- 
stance here shows, (1.) That it is pos- 
sible for a pious man, like Paul, so to 
conduct in the various trying scenes 
of life—the agitations, difficulties, and 
temptations of this world—as to con- 
ciliate the favor of the men of this 
world; and, (2.) That important ben- 


efits often result to sinners from the | 


righteous. Paul’s being on board was 
the means of saving the lives of many 
prisoners; and God often confers im- 
portant blessings on the wicked for 
the sake of the pious relatives, friends, 
and neighbors with whom they are 
connected. Ten righteous men would 
have saved Sodom (Gen. xviii. 32); and 
Christians are in more ways than one 
the salt of the earth, and the light of 
the world. Matt. v.13,14. Itis a priv- 
ilege to be related to the friends of 
God—to be the children of pious par- 
ents, or to be connected with pious 
partners in life. It is a privilege to 
be connected with the friends of God 
in business; or to dwell near them § 
or to be associated with them in the 
various walks and dangers oflife. The 
streams of blessings which flow to fer- 
tilize their lands, flow also to bless 
others; the dews of heaven which 
descend on their habitations, descend 
on all around; and the God which 
crowns them with loving kindness, 
often fills the abodes of their neigh- 
bors and friends with the blessings 
of peace and salvation. {| And com- 
manded. Probably they were released 
from their chains. 

44, And the rest, Those who could 
not swim. {| They escaped all safe to 
land. According to the promise which 
was made to Paul, ver. 22. This was 
done by the special providence of 
God. It was a remarkable instance 
of divine interposition to save so 
many through so long continued dan- 
gers; and it shows that God ean de- 
fend in any perils, and can accomplish 
all his purposes. On the ocean or the 
land we are safe in his keeping, and 


he can devise ways that.shall fulfill all 
his purposes, and that can protect his 
people from danger. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1. They knew. Hither from their for- 
mer acquaintance with the island, or 
from the information of the inhabit- 
ants. {] Was called Melita. Now called 
Malta. It was celebrated formerly for 
producing large quantities of honey, 
and is supposed to have been called 
Melita from the Greek word signifying 
honey. It is about twenty miles in’ 
length from east to west, and twelve 
miles in breadth from north to south, 
and about sixty miles in cireumfer- 
ence. Itis about sixty miles from the 
coast of Sicily. The island is an im- 
mense rock of white soft freestone, 
with a covering of earth about one. 
foot in depth, which has been brought 
from the island of Sicily. There was 
also another island formerly called 
Melita, now called Meleda, in the Adri- 
atic Sea, near the coast of Illyricum, 
and some have supposed that Paul 
was shipwrecked on that island. But 
tradition has uniformly said that it 
was on the island now called Malta. 
Besides, the other Melita would have 
been far out of the usual track in go- 
ing to Italy; and it is further evident 
that Malta was the place, because 
from the place of his shipwreck he 
went directly to Syracuse, Rhegium, 
and Puteoli, thus sailing in a direct 
course to Rome. In sailing from the 
other Melita to Rhegium, Syracuse 
would be far out of the direct course. 
The island now is in the possession 
of the British. Syracuse is represent- 
ed by the opposite eut, by the Rey. 
8. C. Malan. It is taken from Chur- 
ton and Jones on the New Testament. 

2. And the barbarous people. See Notes 
on Rom. i. 14. The Greeks regarded 
all as barbarians who did not speak 
their language, and applied the name 
to all other nations but their own. It 
does not denote, as it does sometimes 
with us, people of sayage, unculti- 
vated, and cruel habits, but simply 
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they kindled a fire, and received 
us 7 every one, because of the pres- 
ent rain, and because of the cold. 
3 And when Paul had gathered 
a bundle of sticks, and laid them 
on the fire, there came a viper out 
a@ Matt, 10.42, Heb. 13,2. 
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of the heat, and fastened on his 
hand. 

4 And when the barbarians saw 
the venomous beast hang on his 
hand, they said among themselves, 
No doubt’ this man is a murder- 

6 John 7, 24. 


those whose speech was unintelligi- 
ble. Seel Cor. xiv.11. The island is 
supposed to have been peopled at first 
by the Phecians, afterward by the 
Pheenicians, and afterward by a colony 
from Carthage. The language of the 
Maltese was that of Africa, and hence 
it was called by the Greeks the lan- 
guage of barbarians. It was a lan- 
guage which was unintelligible to the 
Greeks and Latins. {|Thevrain. The 
continuance of the storm. {| And of 
the cold. The exposure to the water 
in getting to the shore, and probably 
0 the coldness of the weather. It was 
now in the month of October. 

3. Had gathered a bundle of sticks. For 
the purpose of making a fire. 4] There | 
came a viper. A poisonous serpent. 
See Notes on Matt. iii. 7. The viper 
was doubtless in the bundle of sticks 
or limbs of trees which Paul had gath- 
ered, but was concealed, and was tor- 
pid. But when the bundle was laid on 
the fire, the viper became warmed by | 
the heat, and ran out and fastened on 
the handof Paul. {And fastened on his. 
hand—kxaSinwe. This word properly4 
means to join one’s self to; to touch; 
to adhere to. It might have been by 
coiling around his hand and arm, or 
by fastening its fangs in his hand. It 
is not expressly affirmed that Paul 
was bitten by the viper, yet it is evi- 
dently implied; and it is wholly in- 
credible that a viper, unless miracu- 
lously prevented, should fasten him- 
self to the hand without biting. 

4. The venomous beast. The word 
beast we apply usually to an animal of 
larger size than a viper. But the orig- 
inal (Snpiov) is applicable to animals of 
any kind, and was especially applied by 
Greek writers toserpents. See Schleus- 
ner, §|.No dow he fact that the vi- 
per had fasten: him; and that, as 
they supposed, he must now certain- 
ly die, was the proof from which they 
inferred his guilt. [Js a@ murderer. 
Why they thought he was a murderer 
rather than guilty of some other crime 
is not known. It might have been, 
(1.) Because they inferred that he must 


have been guilty of some very atro- 
cious crime, and as murder was the 
highest crime that man could commit, 
they inferred that he had been guilty of 
this. Or, (2.) More probably, they had 
an opinion that when divine venge- 
ance overtook a man, he would be 
punished in a manner similar to the 
offence ; and as murder is committed 
usually with the hand, and as the vi- 
per had fastened on the hand of Paul, 
they inferred that he had been guilty 
of taking life. It was supposed among 
the ancients that persons were often 
punished by divine vengeance in that 
part of the body which had been the 
instrument ofthe sin. 9 Whom, though 
he hath escaped the sea. They supposed 
that vengeance and justice would 
still follow the guilty; that, though 
he might escape one form of punish- 
ment, yet he would be exposed to an- 
other. And this, to a certain extent, is 
true. These barbarians reasoned from 
great original principles, written on 
the hearts of all men by nature, that 
there is a God of justice, and that the 
guilty will be punished. They reason- 
ed incorrectly, as many do, only be- 
cause that they supposed that every 
calamity is a judgment for some par- 
ticular sin. Men often draw this con-- 
clusion, and suppose that suffering is 
to be traced to some particular crime, 
and to be regarded as a direct judg- 
ment from heayen. See Notes on 
John ix. 1-3. The general proposition 
that all sin will be punished at some 
time is true, but we are not qualified 
to affirm of particular calamities al- 
ways that they are direct judgments 
for sin. In some eases we may. In 
the case of the drunkard, the gambler, 
and the profligate, we can not doubt 
that the loss of property, health, and 
reputation is the direct result of spe- 
cific crime. In the ordinary calami- 
ties of life, however, it requires a more 
profound acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of divine government than we 
possess t of each instance of 
suffering is a-particular judg- 
ment for crime. | That venge- 


* 


A.D. 62.] 


er, whom, though he hath escaped 
the sea, yet vengeance suffereth 
not to live. 

5 And he shook off the beast 
into the fire, and felt “no harm, 

6 Howbeit they looked when 
he should have swollen, or fallen 
down dead suddenly; but after 
they had looked a great while, 
and saw no harm come to him, 
they changed their minds, and 
said ’ that he was a god. 

7 In the same quarters were pos- 
sessions of the chief man of the 
island, whose name was Publius; 
who received us, and lodged us 
three days courteously. 


4 


@ Mark 16.18. Luke 10.19. bc. 14,11. 
e James 5, 14,15. d Matt.9.18. Mark 6. 5-7, 
82; 16.18. Luke 4.40. ¢.19.11, 1 Cor. 12.9, 28, 
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8 And it came to pass, that the 
father of Publius lay sick of a fe- 
ver, and of a bloody flux; to whom 
¢ Paul entered in, and prayed, and 
laid “his hands on him, and heal- 
ed him. 

9 So when this was done, others 
also, which had diseases in the isl- 
and, came, and were healed : 

10 Who also honoured ¢ us with 
many honours; and when we de- 
parted, they laded ws with such 
things/as were necessary. 

11 And after three months we 
departed in a ship of Alexandria, 
which had wintered in the isle, 
whose sign was Castor and Pollux. 


e 1 Thess. 2,6, 1 Tim. 5.17. 
els Matt, 6. 31-34; 10, 8-10, 2 Cor. 9. 5-11. Philip. 
<11, 12, 


ance—1 dixn. Dike, or justice, was 
represented by the heathen as a god- 
dess, the daughter of Jupiter, whose 
office it was to take vengeance, or to 
inflict punishment for crimes. J Suf- 
Sereth not to live. They regarded him 
as already a dead man. They sup- 
posed the effect of the bite of the vi- 
per would be so certainly fatal that 
they might speak of him as already 
in effect dead.—Beza. 

5. And he shook off,ete. In this was 
remarkably fulfilled the promise of the 
Saviour (Mark xvi. 18): ‘‘They shall 
take up serpents,”’ ete. 

6. When he should have swollen. When 
they expected that he would haye 
swollen from the bite of theviper. The 
poison of the viper is rapid, and they 
expected that he would diesoon. The 
word rendered ‘‘swollen”’ (aiumpac- 
Jat) means properly to burn; to be 
inflamed, and then to be swollen from 
inflammation. This was what they ex- 
pected here, that the poison would 
produce a violent inflammation. ‘J 07 
fallen down dead suddenly. Asis some- 
times the case from the bite of the 
serpent when a vital part is affected. 
a they changed their minds. They saw 
that he was uninjured, and miracu- 
Jously preserved; and they supposed 
that none but a god could be thus 
kept from death. | That he was a god. 
That the Maltese were idolaters there 
ean be no doubt; but what gods they 
worshipped is unknown, and conjec- 
ture would beuseless. It was natural 


that they should attribute such a pres- 
ervation to the presence of a divinity. 
A similar instance occurred at Lystr: 
See Notes on chap. xiy. 11. ’ 

7. In the same quarters. In that place, 
or that part of the island. 4 Posses- 
sions. Property. His place of resi- 
dence. Vhe chief man. Greek, the 
jirst man, Probably he was the goy- 
ernor of the island. 

8. A bloody flux. Greek, dysentery. 
And laid his hands on him,ete. In 
accordance with the promise of the 
Saviour, Mark xvi. 18.. This miracle 
was a suitable return for the hospi- 
tality of Publius, and would serve to 
conciliate further the kindness of the 
people, and prepare the way for the 
usefulness of Paul. 

10. Who also honored us. As men who 
were favored of heaven, and who had 
been the means of conferring impor- 
tant benefits on them in healing the 
sick, ete. Probably the word ‘thon- 
ors”? here means gifts, or marks of fa- 
vor. They laded us. They gave us, 
or conferred on us. They furnished 
us with such things as were necessary 
for us on our journey, | 

11. And after three months. Probably 
they remained there so long because 
there was no favorable opportunity 
for them to go to Rome. If they ar- 
rived there, as is commonly supposed, 
in October, they left for Rome in Jan- 
uary. {Ina ship of Alewandria. See 
Notes on chap. xxvii. 6. 4] Whose sign. 
Which was ornamented with an im- 


» 
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12 And landing at Syracuse, we 
tarried there three days. 

13 And from thence we fetched 
a compass, and came to Rhegium ; 
and after one day the south wind 
blew, and we came the next day 
to Puteoli; 

14 Where we found brethren, 


and were desired to tarry with 
c ac.21.5. 3 John 6.8. 
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them seven days; and so we went 
toward Rome. 

15 And from thence, when the 
brethren heard of us, they came @ 
to meet us as far as Appii Forum, 
and the Three Taverns; whom 


when Paul saw, he thanked God, 


and took courage.? 


16 And when we came to Rome, 
6 Josh, 1.6,7,9. 1Sam.30.6. Psa. 27,14. 


age of Castor and Pollux. It was 
common to place on the prow of the 
ship the image of some person or god, 
whose name the ship bore. This cus- 
tom is still observed. 4] Castor and 
Pollux. These were two semi-deities. 
They were reputed to be twin broth- 
ers, sons of Jupiter and Leda, the wife 
of Tyndarus, king of Sparta. After 
their death, they are fabled to have 
been translated to heayen, and made 
constellations under the name of Gem- 
ini, or the Twins. They then received 
divine honors, and were called the 
ns of Jupiter. They were supposed 
6 preside over sailors, and to be their 
protectors; hence it was not uncom- | 
mon to place their image on ships. 
_ See authorities in Lempriere’s Dic- 
tionary. 

12, And landing at Syracuse. Syra- 
euse was the capital of the island of 
Sicily, on the eastern coast. It was 
in the direct course from Malta to 
Rome. It contains at present about 
18,000 inhabitants. St. Paul’s Bay, the 
place where it is supposed the apostle 
landed, is represented by the opposite 
cut, taken from Churton and Jones on 
the New Testament. 

13. We fetched a compass. We coast- 
ed about; or we sailed along the east- 
ern side of Sicily. The course can be 
seen onthe map. 4] And came to Rhegi- 
wn. This was a city of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, on the coast near 
the southwest extremity of Italy. It 
was nearly opposite to Messina, in 
Sicily. It is now ealled Reggio. See 
the map. 4 Zhe south wind. A wind fa- 
vorable for their voyage. | Zo Puteoli. 
The wells. This place was celebrated 
for its warm baths, and from these and 
its springs it is supposed to have de- 
rived its name of The Wells. It is now 
ealled Pozzuoli, and is in the campania 
of Naples, on the northern side of the 
bay, and about eight miles northwest 
from Naples. The town contains at 
present about 10,000 inhabitants. 


14. Brethren. Christian brethren. 
But by whom the: Gospel had been 
preached there is unknown. 

15. And from thence. From Puteoli. 
WY When the brethren heard of us. The 
Christians who were at Rome. 4] As 
Sar as the Appii Forum. This was a 
city about 56 miles from Rome. The 
remains of an ancient city are still 
seen there. It is on the borders of 
the Pontine Marshes. The city was ~ 
built on the celebrated Appian Way, 
or the road from Rome to Capua. The 
road was made by Appius Claudius, 
and probably the city was founded by 
him also. It was called the forum or 
market-place of Appius, because it was 
a convenient place for travelers on the 
Appian Way to stop for purposes of 
refreshment. It was also a famous re- 
sort for peddlers and merchants. See 
Horace, b. i., Sat. 5,3. J And the Three 
Taverns. This place was about eight 
or ten miles nearer Rome than the 
Appii Forum. Cicero, ad Att, ii., 10 
It undoubtedly received its name be- 
cause it was distinguished as a place 
of refreshment on the Appian Way. 
Probably the greater part of the com- 
pany of Christians remained at this 
place while the remainder went for- 
ward to meet Paul, and to attend him 
on his way. The Christians at Rome 
had doubtless: heard much of Paul. 
His epistte to them had been written 
about the year of our Lord 57, or at 
least five years before this time. The 
interest which the Roman Christians 
felt in the apostle was thus manifest- 
ed by their coming so far to meet 
him, though he was a prisoner. 4] He 
thanked God. He had long arden 
desired to see the Christians of Rome. 
Rom. i. 9-11; xv. 23,32. He was now 
grateful to God that the object of his 
long desire was at last granted, and 
that he was permitted to see them, 
though in bonds. 4] And took courage. 
From their society and counsel. The 
presence and counsel of Christian 
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the centurion delivered the pris- 
oners to the captain of the guard ; 
but Paul was suffered to dwell by 
himself“ with a soldier that kept 
him. 
i7 And it came to pass, that 
after three days Paul called the 
chief of the Jews together; and 
when they were come together, he 
said unto them, Men and brethren, 
though ’I have committed noth- 
ing against the people, or customs 
of our fathers, yet was I delivered 
¢ prisoner from Jerusalem into the 


hands of the Romans: 


a@ ¢, 24.25, 27.3. 6 c, 24, 12,13; 25.8. 
¢ ¢. 21. 33, ete. dc, 24.10; 26.31. 
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18 Who, ? when they had exam- 
ined me, would have let me go, 
because there was no cause of 


‘death in me. 


19 But when the Jews spake 


against it, I was constrained to ap- 


peal’ unto Cesar; not that I had 
aught to accuse my nation of. 

20 For this cause, therefore, have 
I called for you, to see you, and to 
speak with you ; because that for 
the hope/ of Israel I am boun 
with this chain e 

21 And they said unto him, We 


neither received letters out of Ju- 


ec. 25.11. Fc. 26.6, 7. c. 26.29. Eph. 
2 Tim.1.16; 2.9. Philem, 10. 13. 


brethren is often of inestimable value 
in encouraging and strengthening us 
in the toils and trials of life. 

16. The captain of the guard. The 
commander of the Praetorian cohort, 
or guard. The custom was, that those 
who were sent from the proyinces to 
Rome for trial were delivered to the 


custody of this guard. The name of | 


the prefect or captain of the guard 
at this time was Burrhus Afranius. 
Tacit., Ann., 12, 42,1. 9 But Paw was 
suffered, ete. Evidently by the per- 
mission of the centurion, whose favor 
he had so much conciliated on the 
voyage. See chap. xxvii. 43. {] With a, 
soldier that kept him. That is, in the 
eustody of a soldier to whom he was 
chained, and who, of course, constant- 
ly attended him. See chap. xxiv. 23; 
xii. 6. 

17. Paul called the chief of the Jews. 
THe probably had two objects in this: 
one was to vindicate himself from the 
suspicion of crime, or to convince 
them that the charges alleged against 
him were false; and the other, to ex- 

lain to them the Gospel of Christ. 
n accordance with his custom every 
where, he seized the earliest opportu- 
nity of making the Gospel known to 
his own countrymen; and he natural- 
ly supposed that charges highly unfa- 
vorable to his character had been sent 
forward against him to the Jews at 
Rome by those in Judea. {| Against 
the people. Against the Jews, chap. 
xxiv. 12. J Or customs, ete. The re- 
ligious rites of the nation. See Notes 
on chap. vi. 14. § Was I delivered pris- 
oner, ete. By the Jews, chap. xxi. 33, 
ete. 


18 When they had examined me, ete. 
Chap. xxiv. 10-27; xxv.; xxvi. 31, 32. 
| No cause of death. No crime worthy 
of death. 

19. The Jews spake against it. Against 
my being set at liberty. {JZ was con- 
strained. By a regard to my own safe- 
ty andgharacter. 4] Zo appeal unio Ce- 
sar. See Notes on ch. xxv. 11. § Not 
that I had aught, ete. I did it for my 
own preservation and safety, not that 
I wished to accuse my countrymen. 
Paul had been unjustly accused and 
injured; yet,with the true spirit of the 
Christian religion, he here says that he 
cherished no unkind feelings toward 
those who had done him wrong. 

20. Because for the hope of Israel. On 
account of the hope which the Jews 
cherish of the coming of the Messi- 
ah; of the resurrection; and of the 
future state. See this explained in 
the Notes on chap. xxiii. 6. JZ am 
bound with this chain. See Notes on 
chap. xxvi. 29. Probably he was at- 
tached constantly to a soldier by a 
chain. 

21. We neither received letters, ete. 
Why the Jews in Judea had not for- 
warded the accusation against Paul 
to their brethren at Rome, that they 


might continue the prosecution be- _ 


fore the emperor, is not known. It 
is probable that they regarded their 


cause as hopeless, and chose to aban-— 


don the prosecution. Paul had been 
acquitted successively by Lysias, Fe- 
lix, Festus, and Agrippa; and as they 
had not succeeded in procuring his 
condemnation before them, they saw 
no prospect of doing it at Rome, and 
resolved, therefore, not to press the 


“« 
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dea concerhing thee, neither any 
of the brethren that came showed 
or spake any harm of thee. 

22 But we desire to hear of thee 
what thou thinkest; for as con- 
cerning this sect, we know that 
every where “it is spoken against. 

23 And when they had appoint- 
ed him a day, there came many to 
him into his lodging; to whom 
he expounded ¢ and testified the 
kingdom of God, persuading them 
concerning Jesus, both ¢ out of the 
law of Moses, and out of the proph- 
ets, from morning till evening. 

24 And some * believed: the 
things which were spoken, and 
some believed not. 

25 And when they agreed not 


a@ Luke 2.34. c.24.5,14. 1 Pet. 2.12; 4.14. 
b Philem. % _ ¢ Luke 24,27. ¢.17533 19.8. 
d c. 26. 6, 22. e¢.14.4; 17.4; 19.9. Rom.3.3. 
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among themselves, they departed, 
after that Paul had spoken one 
word, Well spake the Holy Ghost 
by Esaias/ the prophet unto our 
fathers, 

26 Saying, Go unto this people, 
and say, Hearing ye shall hear, 
and shall not understand; and 
seeing ye shall see, and not per- 
ceive ; 

27 For the heart of this people 
is waxed gross, and their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their.eyes 
have they closed, lest they should 
see with thei eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and should be convert- 
ed, and I should heal them. 

28 Be it known, therefore, unto 


S Psa. 81.11. Isa.6.9. Jer.5.21. Ezek. 3.6,7; 12. 
2. Matt.13.14,15. Rom,11.8. 


prosecution any farther. 4] Weither any 
of the brethren that came. Any of the 
Jews. There was a very constant in- 
tercourse between Judea and Rome, 
but it seems that the Jews who had 
come before Paul had arrived had not 
mentioned his case, so as to prejudice 
them against him. 
22. What thow thinkest. What your 
belief is; or what are the doctrines 
of Christians respecting the Messiah. 
4] This sect. The sect of Christians. 
“| Spoken against. Particularly by Jews. 
This was the ease then, and, to a great 
extent, is the case still. It has been 
the common lot of the followers of 
Christ to be spoken ‘‘against.’’ Com- 
pare chap. xxiv. 5, 

23. Appointed hin aday. A day when 
they would hear him. {Zo his lodg- 
ing. To the house where he resided, 
ver. 30. 4] He expounded. He explain- 
ed or declared the principles of the 
Christian religion. [And testified the 
kingdom of God. Bore witness to, or 
declared the principles and doctrines 
ofthe reign of the Messiah. See Notes 
on Matt. iii. 2. YPerswading them con- 
cerning Jesus. Endeayoring to con- 
vince hem that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah. | Both out of the law of Moses. 
Endeavoring to convince them that 
he corresponded with the predictions 
respecting the Messiah in the books 
of Moses, and with the types which 
Moses had instituted to prefigure the 


Messiah. {J And out of the prophets. 
Showing that he corresponded with 
the predictions of the prophets. See 
Notes on chap. xvii.3. 4] From morn- 
ing until evening. An instance of Paul’s 
indefatigable toil in endeavoring to 
induce his countrymen to believe in 
Jesus as the Messiah. 

24. And some believed, ete. See Notes, 
on chap. xiv. 4. 

25. Had spoken one word. One solemn 
declaration, reminding them that it 
was the characteristic of the nation 
to reject the testimony of God, and 
that it was to be expected. It was the 
last warning which we know Paul to 
haye delivered to his countrymen the 
Jews. {| Well spake. Or he spoke the 
truth; he justly described the charac- 
ter ofthe Jewish people. The passage 
here quoted was as applicable in the 
time of Paulas of Isaiah. 4] The Holy 
Ghost. A full proof of the inspiration 
of Isaiah. JJ By Zsaias. By Isaiah. Isa. 
vi. 9, 10. 

26, 27. Saying, ete. See this passage 
explained in the Notes on Matt. xiii. 
14, and John xii. 39, 40. 

28. The salvation of God. The knowl- 
edge of God’s mode of saving men. 
{is sent unto the Gentiles. Since you 
haye rejected it, it will be offered to 
them. See Notes on chapter xiii. 46. 
q And that they will hear it. They wiil 
embrace it. Paul was never discour- 
aged. If the Gospel was rejected by 
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you, that the salvation of God is 
sent unto the Gentiles, “and that 
they will hear it. 

29 And when he had said these 
words, the Jews departed, and 
had great reasoning among them- 
selves. 

30 And Paul dwelt two whole 


@ Matt. 21.41, c.13.46, 47; 18.6; 22.21; 26.17, 18. 
Rom. 11.11. 
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years in his own hired house, and 
received all that came in unto 
him, ‘ 

31 Preaching’ the kingdom of 
God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all confidence, no man 
forbidding him. 


6.4.31. Eph. 6.19. 


'. one class of people he was ready to 
offer it to another. If his own coun- 
trymen despised it, he never allowed 
himself to suppose that Christ had 
died in vain, but believed that others 
would embrace its saving benefits. 
How happy would it be if all Chris- 
tians had the same unwayering faith 
and zeal as Paul. 

29. And had great reasoning. Great 
discussion or debates. That is, the 
part which believed that Jesus was 
the Messiah (ver. 24) discussed the 
subject warmly with those who did 
not believe, This whole verse is want- 


ing in the Syriac version, and in some | 


Greek MSS., and is supposed by Mill 
and Griesbach to be spurious. 

30. Parl dwelt two whole years. Doubt- 
Jess in the custody of the soldiers. 
Why he wa8 not’ prosecuted before 
the emperor during this time is not 
known. It is evident, however (ver. 
21), that the Jews were not disposed 
to carry the case before Nero, and the 
matter, during this time, was suffered 
quietly to sleep. There is great prob- 
ability that the Jews did not dare to 
prosecute him before the emperor. It 
is clear that they had never been in 
favor of the appeal to Rome, and that 
they had no hope of gaining their 
cause. Probably they might remem- 
ber the former treatment of their peo- 
ple by the emperor (see Notes on chap. 
xviii. 2); they might remember that 
they were despised at the Roman ecapi- 
tal, and. not choose to encounter the 
scorn and indignation of the Roman 
court; and as there was no prosecu- 
tion, Paul was suffered to live in quiet- 
ness and safety. Lardner, however, 
supposed (vol. v., p. 528, 529, ed. 8vo, 
London, 1829) that the case of Paul 
was soon brought before Nero and de- 
cided, and that the method of con- 
finement was ordered by the emperor 
himself. Lightfoot also supposes that 
Paul’s ‘‘aceusers, who had come from 
Judea to lay their charge against him, 


' 


would be urgent to get their business 
dispatched, that they might be return- 
ing to their own home again, and so _ 
would bring him to trial as soon as 
they could.” But nothing certainly 
is known on the subject. Itis evident, 
indeed, from 2 Tim. iv. 16, that he was 
at some time arraigned before the em- 
peror; but when it was, or what was 
the decision, or why he was at last set 
at liberty, are all involved in impene- 
trable obscurity. Jn his own hired 
house. In a house which he was per- 
mitted to hire and oceupy as his own. 
Probably in this he was assisted by the 
kindness ofhis Roman friends. {| And 
received all,ete. Received all hospita- 
bly and kindly who came to him to 
listen to his instructions. It is evi- 
dent from this that he was still a pris- 
oner, and was not permitted to go at 
large. 

d1. Preaching the kingdom of God. See 
Notes on chap. xx. 25. {J With all con- 
fidence. Openly and boldly, without 
any one to hinder him. It is known 
also that Paul was not unsuccessful 
even when a prisoner at Rome. Sev- 
eral persons were converted by his 


-preaching, even in the court of the 


emperor, The things which had hap- 
pened to him, he says (Philip. i. 12, 18, 
14), had fallen out father to the fur- 
therance of the Gospel, so that his 
bonds in Christ were manifested in all 
the palace, and in all other places; and 
many brethren in the Lord, says he, 
waxing confident by my bonds, are 
much more bold to speak the word 
without fear. In this situation he was 
remembered with deep interest by the 
Church at Philippi, who sent Epaph- 
roditus to him with a contribution to 
supply his wants. Of their kindness 
he speaks in terms of the tenderest 
gratitude in Philip. ii. 25; iv.18. Dur- 
ing his confinement also, he was the 
means of the conversion of Onesimus, 
a runaway servant of Philemon, of 
Colosse in Phrygia (Philem. 10), whom 
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he sent back to his master with a let- 
ter to himself, and with an epistle to 
the Chureh at that place. See epistle 
to the Colossians, iv. 8, 9,18. During 
this imprisonment, he wrote, accord- 
ing to Lardner, the following epistles, 
in the order and time mentioned, viz: 


MEPHESIANA AvpIil crepes co aces terse is A.D. 61 
2 PUTTRO ULV SELLY cce titetaisiet ce cin neotcaavacet tte ys 61 
Philippians, before the end of.......... 62 
COLOSSIANS. Seana eter teretrct ete cays a ekel= <iielare 62 
PAT OMOTIS on reise ree oan .oercen eis) eearel 62 
MT CHREWSHSPTING Ofa.. neste serie xies fais 63 


Here closes the inspired account of 
the propagation of Christianity; ofthe 
organization of the Christian Church, 
and of the toils and persecutions of 
the apostle Paul. Who can but be 
deeply affected when he comes to the 
eonclusion of this inspired book re- 
cording the history of the spread of 
the Christian religion, and the labors 
and trials of that wonderful man, the 
apostle Paul? Who can help heaving 
a sigh of regret that the historian did 
not carry forward the history of Paul 
till his death, and that henceforward, 
in the history of the Church, we want 
this faithful, inspired guide; and that, 
from the close of this book, every 
thing becomes at once so involved in 
obscurity and uncertainty? Instead, 
however, of pouring forth unavailing 


regrets that the sacred historian has” 


earried us no farther onward, we 
should rather employ the language of 
praise that God inspired the writer 
of this book to give a history of the 
Church for thirty years-after the as- 
eension of the Saviour; that he has 
recorded the accounts of the first 
great revivals of religion; that he has 
presented us the examples of the early 
missionary zeal; that he has informed 
us how the early Christians endured 
persecution and toil; that he has con- 
ducted us from land to land, and from 
city to city, showing us every where 
how the Gospel was propagated; until 
we are led to the seat of the Roman 
power, and see the great apostle of 
Christianity there proclaiming, in that 
mighty capital of the world, the name 
Cilesas as the Saviour of men. Per- 
haps there could be no more appro- 
priate close to the book of the in- 
spired history than thus to have con- 
ducted the apostle of the Gentiles to 
the capital of the Roman world, and 
to leave the’principal agent in the es- 
tablishment of the Christian religion 
in that seat of intelligence, influence, 
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and power. It is the conducting of 
Christianity to the very height of its 
earthly victories; and having shown 
its power in the provinces of the em- 
pire, it was proper to close the ac- 
count with the record of its achieve- 
ments in the capital. 

Why Luke closed his history here is 
not known. It may have been that he 
was not afterward the companion of 
Paul; or that he might have been him- 
self removed by death. It is agreed 
on all hands that he did not attend 
Paul in his subsequent travels; and 
we should infer from the conclusion 
of this book that he did not survive 
the apostle, as it is almost incredible, 
if he did, that he did not mention his 
rclease and death. It is the uniform 
account of antiquity that Luke, after 
the transactions with which the Acts 
of the Apostles closes, passed over 
into Achaia, where he lived a year or 
two, and there died at the age of 
eighty-four years. 

‘Every thing in regard to the apostle 
Paul, after the account with which 
Luke closes this book, is involved in 
doubt and uncertainty. By what 
means he was set at liberty is not 
known; and there is a great contra- 
diction of statements in regard to his 
subsequent travels, and even in re- 
gard to the time of his death. It is 
generally agreed, indeed, that he was 
set at liberty in the year of our Lord © 
63. After this, some of the fathers 
assert that he traveled over Italy and 
passed into Spain. But this account is 
involved in great uncertainty. Lard- 
ner, who has examined all the state- 
ments with care, and than whom no 
one is better qualified to pronounce 
an opinion on these subjects, gives 
the following account of the subse- 
quent life of Pa orks, vol. v., p. 
331-336, ed. Lon . He supposes 
that after his release he went from 
Rome to Jerusalem as soon as possi- 
ble; that he then went to Ephesus, 
and from thence to Laodicea and Co- 
losse; and that he returned to Rome 
by Troas, Philippi, and Corinth. The 
reason why he returned to Rome, 
Lardner supposes, was that he regard- 
ed that city as opening before him the 
widest and most important field of 
labor, and that, therefore, he proposed 
ae to spend the remainder of his 
ife. : 

In the year of our Lord 64, a dread- 
ful fire happened at Rome which con- 
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tinued for six or seyen days. It was 
generally supposed that the city had 
been set on fire by order of the Em- 
peror Nero. In order to divert the at- 
tention of the people from this charge 
against himself, he accused the Chris- 
tians of having been the authors of 
the conflagration, and excited against 
them a most furious and bloody perse- 
eution. In this persecution it is gen- 
erally supposed that Paul and Peter 
suffered death, the former by being 
beheaded, and the latter by crucifix- 
ion. Paul is supposed to have been 
beheaded rather than crucified, be- 
cause he was a Roman citizen, and be- 
cause it was unlawful to put a Roman 
citizen to death on a cross. Lardner 
thinks that this occurred in the year 
65. Where Paul was beheaded is not 
certainly known. It is generally sup- 
posed to have occurred at a place 
called the Salvian Waters, about three 
miles from Rome, and that he was 
buried in the Ostian Way, where a 
magnificent church was afterward 
built. But of this there is no abso- 
lute certainty. 

It is far more important and inter- 
esting for us to be assured from the 
character which he evinced, and from 
the proofs of his zeal and toil in the 
cause of the Lord Jesus, that his spirit 
rested in the bosom of his Saviour and 
his God. Wherever he died, his spir- 
it, we doubt not, is in heaven. And 
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where that body rested at last, which 
he labored ‘‘to keep under,’’ and 
which he sought to bring ‘‘into sub- 
jection”’ (1 Cor. ix. 27), and which was 
to him so much the source of conflict 
and of sin (Rom. vii. 5, 23), is a mat- 
ter of little consequence. It will be 
guarded by the eye of that Saviour 
whom he served, and will be raised up 
to eternal life. In his own inimitable 
language, it was ‘‘sown in corruption, 
it shall be raised in incorruption; it 
was sown in dishonor, it shall be raised 
in glory; it was sown in weakness, it 
shall be raised in power; it was sown 
a natural body, it shall be raised a spir- 
itual body.’’—1 Cor. xv. 42-44. And 
in regard to him, and to all other 
saints, ‘‘when that corruptible shall 
haye put on incorruption, and that 
mortal shall have put on immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the say- 
ing that is written, death is swallowed 
up in victory.’’—1 Cor. xy. 54. To Paul 
now, what are all his sorrows, and per- 
secutions, and toils in the cause of his 
Master? What buta source of thanks- 
giving that he was permitted thus to 
labor to spread the Gospel through 
the world? So may we live—imita- 
ting his life of zeal, and self-denial;and 
faithfulness, that when we rise from 
the dead we may participate with him 
in the glories of the resurrection of 
the just. 


* 


THE END. 
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